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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 

HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


PJRELIMIITART NOTICE. 

In conformity with long-established practice, it is the duty of the 
Directors to prefix to this, the first number of a new volume of 
the Transactions, a short notice, explanatory of the x^resent position 
of the Society, and of its proceedings since the commencement of 
the last volume in 3861. During that period the Society has con¬ 
tinued to receive the same liberal support, which has been accorded 
to it for the greater part of a century, in numerous additions to its 
members, and zealous co-operation in all that concerns its General 
Shows, its District Competitions, and other midertakings. 

The number of members now on the roll is 8910, and a large 
addition is anticipated at the ensuing election before the Kelso 
meeting. 

By the statement of accounts submitted to the General Meeting 
in January, the funds stood as follows:— 

Funds permanently invested, . - . «e38,121 11 5 

Balance in Bank, ..... 1,382 7 3 

Value of house property, .... 7,487 18 5 

The annual subscriptions by members amounted last year to £867, 
18s. 6d., and the life compositions to £^1S, 4s. 

It has been the aim of the Directors to apply the revenne of the 
Society, arising from interest on investments and members' sub¬ 
scriptions, in the manner most calculated to forward the objects and 
promote the usefulness of the Institution^ It is unnecessaiy here 
to recapitulate the different classes of premiums which have been 
offered for competition, as they have already been printed in ^e 
' Transactions,’ and otherwise promnlgated. The system nnder which 
they are regulated has been so gradually, and over so long a 

TBANS.—^JTJLY 1863. A 
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period, moulded by circumstaDces, tbat it would be difficult with 
advantage suddenly to introduce any material innovation, but effect 
is always given to such additions and modifications as tend to stimu¬ 
late the progress of agricultural improvement, and to widen the 
sphere of the Society’s operations. 

Gbneeal Shows. —“nie annual meeting for 1861 was held at 
Perth, with results satisfactory to the district and to the Directors. 
As compared with former Shows, the quality of the stock exhibited 
a marked progress, and the collection of implements a vast increase 
in number and variety. The Directors have to acknowledge the 
liberal manner in which the counties connected with the meeting 
assessed themselves for the purposes of the Show; and they are glad 
to be able to report that the deficit against the Society did not 
exceed £100—^a smaller sum than can now be generally anticipated, 
looking to the augmented expenditure consequent on the prolonged 
duration of the meetings, and the necessity of providing sheds for 
stock and implements. 

The meeting for 1862 was originally fixed for Kelso; but a desire 
having been expressed by that district, as well as by the members- 
of the Society generally, that Scotland should contribute its quota 
to the International Show at Battersea, the Kelso meeting was de¬ 
ferred till August 186S, and the Directors exerted the influence of 
the Society to secure a successful Scottish exhibition in London. 
In this object they were warmly supported by the Dukes of Hamil¬ 
ton, Buccleuch, Athole, and Montrose; by the late Marquess of 
Br^albane, the Earl of Southesk, Lord Kinnaird, Mr Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, Mr Stirling of Keir, Mr PoUok of Paside, Mr M'Combie, 
and other well-known exhibitors, through whose exertions a most cre¬ 
ditable representation of the native breeds of Scotland was obtained. 
The Clydesdale, horses, it maybe observed, commanded special admi¬ 
ration, and, irrespective of the opportunity afforded to Scottish farmers 
of seeing at Battersea animals from all parts of Europe, the Directors 
are satisfied that the Society’s connection with the meeting there 
was not only worthy of its position, but is calculated to extend the 
demand for various classes of Scottish stock. By an arrangement 
with the exhibitors the Society xmdertook the exclusive charge of 
their servants, providing them with lodgings, and sending them in 
detachments to the Exhibition, the Crystal Palace, and other places 
of interest; the only return asked at the hand of their masters being, 
that the men should be respectably attired in national material, and 
be subject to the regulations laid down by the Secretary. About 
120 were accommodated in large marquees hired in London, pitched 
in an enclosure attached to the show-yard, and furnished with new 
beds and bedding, issued from the Tower through the kindness of 
Earl de Grey. The sum which this arrangement may have cost the 
Society was, it is conceived, well spent, considering the comfort it 
conferred on the men, and the wholesome control which it was the 
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means of commanding. Assuredly it was not unworthily bestowed, 
for the conduct of the servants was unexceptionably creditable; and, 
as officially reported by tbe Eoyal Agricultural Society of England, 
“ a more respectable-looking and well-behaved body of men were 
never brought togethrer.” 

The arrangements for the Show at Kelso, which takes place 
during the first week of August, are nearly matured. In one im¬ 
portant department—that of implements—a material change -will 
be introduced. Eor many years separate premiums have been 
offered for every description of agricultural implement or machine; 
but the Directors were advised that, even under the best arrange¬ 
ments, and with the most competent judges, it was in some instances 
nearly impossible to institute such trials as commanded the con¬ 
fidence of the exhibitors or the public, or furnished a complete test 
of the comparative merits of the articles in competition. The period 
of the year was unsuitable, and the time at the command of the 
judges inadequate, and a miscellaneous trial necessarily embraced 
many articles of which the character had been already established. 
Before proceeding to consider the expediency and extent of any change, 
the opinion of the principal exhibitors, both in England and Scot¬ 
land, was sought, and a vast majority of them expressed a desire that 
the whole system of competition and- awards should be abolished, 
and an assurance that such an alteration would add to the extent 
and enhance the value of the Implement Shows. The Directors, 
however, considered that the Society could not, in the’ discharge 
of its public duty, altogether abandon premiums, and that these in 
some form must be adhered to, as the means of enabling the 
Society to pronounce an opinion, and of assisting a meritorious 
but perhaps obscure mechanist to introduce his invention, and 
to obtain an investigation and recognition of its merits. Keeping 
this principle in view, and at the same time desirous of meeting 
the wishes of implement-makers, the Society, at its last general 
meeting, resolved that the general list of premiums for implements 
should be discontinued; that no trials should take place during the 
currency of the Kelso Show; but that articles, supposed by their 
exhibitors to embrace a new invention or a radical improvement, 
shall be entered and described as such in the catalogue, and carefully 
inspected by a committee, who shall decide which of them should 
be set aside for trial. An implement so selected will .be subjected 
to a thorough practical test, at the season of the year proper for its 
operation, on a suitable farm and under suitable conditions—^it being 
in the power of the Directors afterwards to award such a premium 
as the judges employed may recommend. A decision thus arrived 
at wUl command greater respect, and convey more information, than 
one based on the somewhat imperfect trials instituted, during the 
progress of a Show, and in the month of August- 
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The discontinuaTice of direct preniiuius and of competition in 
each class supersedes the necessity of separating articles for the 
purpose of arranging them according to their respective sections in 
the prize-sheet, and an exhibitor can now show the whole of his 
goods in one collection. One other change will be initiated at 
Kelso. Shedding, which hitherto has been confined to stock, 
it is to be extended to implements, in so far as may be desired 
by exhibitors, who are entitled either to have their goods placed 
under sheds on payment of a moderate price, or to have them, as 
formerly, uncovered; and one portion of the implement-yard will be 
reserved for the covered and another for the open exhibition. It 
must be observed that, even with a rate levied on exhibitors, the 
expense 'of shedding will greatly add to the cost of the yard, and 
must swell the margin of that deficit which the accounts of a Show 
may in future be expected to present 

In consequence of a memorial signed by more than 700 persons 
connected with Stirlingshire and its neighbourhood, and backed by 
liberal subscriptions, the Society has resolved to hold its meeting 
for 1864 at Stirling. This arrangement constitutes a new district, 
and makes the rotation of the Shows cover eight years instead of 
seven; it also involves a re-distribution of the Glasgow district, by 
the severance from it of Stirlingshire and Dumbartonshire. The 
change, however, meets with the unanimous support of those locally 
interested; and the Glasgow district, comprising the counties of 
Lanark, Ayr, Renfrew, Argyle, and Bute, sffl remains the largest 
in the country. 

An application from the northern counties, inviting the Society 
to visit Inverness in 1865, was submitted to the last general meet¬ 
ing, and will be disposed of in June. Such an arrangement would 
work well, by interposing a meeting at Inverness between that at 
Stirling and the one which wiU be due at Glasgow in 1866. 

Local Cojvipetitions. —With the increased means which the 
growing prosperity of the Society has placed at their command, 
the Directors have been enabled from time to time to extend the 
sphere of the district competitions. These , may be said to form the 
distinction between this Society and the sister institutions of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, and the Directors regard it as one which should 
be carefully cherished and maintained. The mere amount of finan¬ 
cial assistance which the Society can afford to bestow on local 
associations is but a secondary consideration, the great object served 
by the system being the connection it establishes betwixt the central 
and the afiiliated bodies, and opportunities which it confers on the 
former of directing the efforts of the latter into proper channels, and 
of engrafting its own regulations and practice on theirs. This by 
de^ees has gone fer to produce a healthy unity of agricultural 
action and system over the whole of Scotland, and to main¬ 
tain in every district a machinery which can be at once set in 
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motion by tbe Society for the furtherance of any desirable object. 
During the last year the Society’s operations, by means of pecuniary 
'or honorary awards, extended in various departments to not fewer 
than 290 districts. 

The Chemical Department continues to be conducted by 
Dr Anderson to the entire satisfaction of the Directors. During 
the past year many investigations of importance have been carried 
out in the laboratory, and published in the ' Transactions,’ or reported 
in addresses delivered by the Professor. In the belief that members 
are not generally aware of the privileges which the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment affords, the Directors think it desirable to append the table 
of fees regulated between the Society and Dr Anderson, and contain¬ 
ing rates considerably lower than those charged to the public by 
him and chemists of similar eminence. ITot only does a member of 
the Society requiring an analysis thus command a direct benefit, 
but Dr Anderson’s rates necessarily tend to reduce and equalise 
the charges for analyses by other professional men. 

TABLE OP PEES. 

1. Complete Analysis of a Soil, including determination of Alkalies 

and Phosphates, £B. 

2. A partial Analysis of a Soil, such as the determination of the 

quantity of Organic Matter, and relative proportion of Clay, 
Sand, and Carbonate of Lime it contains, 10s. 

3. Quantitative determination of any one ingredient of a Soil, 

7s. 6d. 

4. Complete Analysis of Saline Manures and other substances, such 

as Gypsum, Nitrates of Soda and Potash, and Ammoniacal 
Salts, Guano, Oilcake, Bone-dust, Kape-dust, Superphosphate 
. of Lime, £1, 

5. Testing the above substances for adulterations,—^for each Sample, 

5s.—This examination is generally sufficient to determine 
whether or not any of these substances are grossly adiilterated, 
but it gives no idea of the comparative value of different 
.Samples where all are genuine. 

6. Determination of the percentage of Phosphates and Ammonia in 

a Guano, 10s. 

7. Determining the quantity .of Soluble and Insoluble Phosphates 

in a Superphosphate, 10s.—^This and the preceding deter¬ 
mination generally suffice to show whether the sample is of 
fair quality, and corresponds with the analysis by which it was 
sold, but not to fix its exact commercial value. 

8. Complete Analysis of Limestones, Marls, Shell-sands, &o., £1. 

9. Examining any of the above substances for the quantity of 

Lime, and ascertaining in the same the presence of Magnesia 
and Alumina, 7s. 6d.—^Ascertaining the proportion, of these, 
2s. 6d. additional for each substance 

10. Complete Analysis of the Ashes of any Plants £S. 

11. Complete Analysis of a Water, £2, 
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12. Determination of tlie amount of Salts in Solution, and of the 

Lime tkroTvn down by boiling in any water, 10s. 

13. Analysis of Tile or Tire Clay, Jl, 10s. 

14. Complete Analysis of Eoots, Grains, and other Vegetable Pro¬ 

ducts, .£1. 

15. Examining products of Vegetation, or of the Dairy, such as 

ISutritive Matters in Wheat or other grain—quantity of Butter 

or Cheese in Milk —5s. each ingredient. 

16. Determination of the quantity of !N"itrogen in any substance, 

7s. 6d. 

17. Answers to letters asking advice on subjects within the depart¬ 

ment of the Chemist, 5s. 

The charges for other Analyses not specified in the list will be 
settled by the Committee of Management; with reference to the 
amount of work which they involve, and on a scale similar to the 
above. 

The Veteeinaev College continues to maintain its name, and 
to attract an increased attendance from all parts of the empire. 
A list of the students on whom the Society's veterinary diploma 
was conferred in 1862 and 1863 is amiexed; and the Directors 
have, on behalf of the Society, to acknowledge the valuable assist¬ 
ance gratuitously given by the most distinguished members of the 
faculty of medicine in Edinburgh, and by the eminent veterinary 
practitioners who have jointly conducted the annual examination 
of the College, and whose names afford an ample guarantee for 
the sufficiency of the test applied, and for the qualification of the 
gentlemen who have received the diploma:— 

April 1862.—James Hunter, Aberdeenshire; John H. Hamilton, Kandy, Ceylon; 
John Donaldson, Paisley; Andrew Dunlop, Glasgow; John Lawson, Manchester; 
William Wilsou, Sanquhar; John F. Lewis, Hartlebury, Worcester; William C. 
Wheeler, Cairo, Egypt; Edward Barron, Dublin; Thomas Mellis, Aberdeenshire; 
Adam C. Eobertson, Airdrie; Allan McCulloch, Glasgow; Andrew J. MTntosh, 
Dumfries; John H. Boyce, Adlingfleet, Goole; John Barr, Irvine, Ayrshire; 
George Sermon, Manchester; ThomasEoberts, Lodge, Chirke, Salop; PeterLa'wijou, 
Alderley, Cheshire ; John Steele, Biggar; Alex. Morrison, Towie, Aberdeenshire; 
Wm. Spniell, Paisley; John H. Feigusson, Glasgow; James Ker, Peebles; Eobert 
Scott, Warwick, Eoxbuigh; David Pollock, Bellshill, Lanark; Alexander Kelly, 
Edinburgh; Samuel Wagstaff, Leadenham, Lincoln; Thomas Little, Swinefleet, 
Yorkshire; James Murphy, Dublin; John Gofton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; John 
Turnbull, Rhynie, Aberdeenshire; Joseph Leather, Eccles, Manchester; John Wob- 
ster, Kincardineshire; Richard West, Norfolk; Robert Lees, Tarbolton, Ayrahire; 
James C. Dixon, Peebles; William Fields, Yorkshire; Alfred Brett, Edinburgh. 

April 1863.—Francis Homer, Yorkshire; George Percival, Cheshire; Robert 
Erskine, Dunfermline; Wm, Evans, Co. Cork; Wm. Pallin, Dublin; Nicholas 
Harrison, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland; Beuj. Smith, Darton, Yorkshire; 
James Taylor, Co. Down, Ireland; John H. Byrne, Naples, Italy; Benj. R. Kirk, 
Yorkshire; John Malcolm, Longsight, near Manchester; Edmund Nuttal, Bury, 
Lancashire; Wm. Eastcott> Broadwood, Devonshire; Charles Merry, Cumnock, 
Ayrshhe; John McLaren, Yorkshire; Wm. Coupland, Cheshire; Alex. M*Arthur, 
Ayrshire; Wm. Worthington, Lancashire; M. Hepburn; C. Welsh, Whaley Bridge, 
Derby; W. E. Duns, Dunse; John Little, Cumberland; Peter Bain, Doune, Perth¬ 
shire ; Hugh Anderson, Newiionards, Ireland; Geo. Oliver, Prestonpans; John 
Tallontire, Cumberland; H. Hill, Cadis Head, Lancashire. 
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Since the date of the last report, the diploma in agriculture, under 
the supplementary charter of 1856, has been conferred on— 

■William Borthwick Smith, Stoneleigh Villa, Leamington. 

John Eailton Hethrington, Burlington Place, Carlisle. 

The contract with Messrs Blackwood for printing the ^ Transac¬ 
tions ’ has been renewed for two years from 1st July 1863, subject 
to an arrangement by which members may obtain the ‘ Transactions' 
separately from the 'Journal of Agriculture' for an annual payment 
of four shillings, and on giving notice to the publishers. 


ESTABLISHMENT POE 18C3. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. 


THE EARL OF HADDINGTON. I THE EARL OF DALKEITH, M.P. 

THE EARL OF AIRLIE, K.T. | THE EARL OP HOME. 


Srtraochinats 3I9{rectorj$* 


Lord Polwarth. 

Sir M. Shaw Stewart, Bart., M.P, 
Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, Bart., M.P. 
Sir James Matheson, Bart., M.P. 

John Malcolm of Poltalloch. 


Lord Henry Scott, M.P. 

Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, Bart. 

Sir William Scott, Bart., M.P. 

Sir George H. Scott Douglas, Bart. 
David Robertson of Ladykirk, ALP. 


Jaues W. Hentib of Thurston. 

Sir J. S. Richardson of Pitfour, Bart. 
John Curror, Comiston. 

Robert Soot Skirting, Camptoun. 
Robert Dundas of Arniston. 
Archibald Paterson, Meadowfield, 

Sir Thomas Gladstone of Fasque, Bart. 
George Dempster of Skibo. 

Andrew Mitchell, Alloa Mills. 
Rear-Admiral Bbthune of Balfour, C.B, 
Jambs Townsend Oswald of Dunikier. 
Joseph. Young of Grange. 

William Thomson of BaJgowan. 
Alexander Dickson, Hermiston. 
Thomas Begbie, Queehston Bank. 


39irector0. 

George Prentice of Strathore. 

John Gilchrist Clark of Speddocb. 
Alex, Kinlooh, yr. of Gilmerton. 
Arthur Forbes Gordon of Rayne, W.S. 
Robert K. “Pringle of Broadmeadows. 
Alexander Macduee of Bonhard. 
James Hope, Duddingston, 

Walter Elliot of Wolflee. 

William Dingwall^ Ramomie. 
Wellwood H, Maxwell of Munches. 
Robert Graham Moir of Leckie, 

John Dudgeon, Spylaw. 

J. Badena^h Nicolson, yr. of Glenbervie. 
C. S. Plummer of Sunderland HalL 
George Hope, Fenton Bams. 
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The Right Hon. Sir George Cleee: of Penicuick, Bari;., Eoiiorary Secretary, 

Sir William Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart., Treasurer, 

Jama Hall Maxwell of Dargavel, C.B., Secretary, 

Rev. James Grant, D.C.L., D.D., Okaflam, 

TnbMAS Anderson, M.D., Prof, of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, Chemist, 
Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A., Auditor, 

James Stirling, C.E., Consulting Engineer, 

Gourlat Steell, R.S. Jl, Animal Portrait Painter, 

William Dick, Professor of Yeterinary Surgery, 

Robert Russell, Editor of Transactions, 

William Blackwood & Sons, Publishers, 

Neill & Company, Printers, 

James Mackat, Silmrsniith. 

Alexander Kirkwood, Medallist, 

Alexander Slight, Curator of Implements and Machines, 

John Watheeston, Inspector of Worhs, 

^fuAmtn of StanMitg @oinm{ttt«g. 

Chemistryf . . * . Professor Anderson. 

Cottages, . . . Harry Maxwell Inglis of Logan Bank. 

District Shows, . . Robert Maclachlan of Maclachlan. 

Finance, , , , Anthony Murray of Dollerie. 

General Shows, , , The Earl op Rosslyn. 

Mouse and Buildings, . John Ofj> Mackenzie of Dolphinton. 

Machinery, , , . John Miller of Leithen, 

Museum, , . . Professor Balfour. 

Premiums, , . . Professor Lyon Playfair. 

Publications, , • Alexander Forbes Irtine of Drum. 

Veterinary College, . Professor Goodsir. 

Council on lEhucation. 

By a Supplementary Charter under the Great Seal, granted in 1856, the Society 
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ON WEED IN HORSES. 

By James M'Gillivrat, V.S., Rayne, Insob, Aberdeenshire. 

[Premium—The Gold Medal.] * 

I.—^INTRODUCTOEY REMARKS. 

Excepting colics and diseases of the respiratory organs in the 
horse, no disease has occurred so frequently in my practice as the 
disease called “ weed.” Country people, I presume, from its two 
most prominent symptoms—suddenness of attack and a swollen 
leg—^have named it “ a shot of grease!' 

In writing the following report, it will be understood that my 
object is to avoid as much as possible the technicalities used by the 
profession. I am not writing for the purpose of conveying instruc¬ 
tion to professional gentlemen ; I am simply to give the results of 
my experience and observation on the disease in question for the 
benefit of the farnjer, the owner of horses; and this more for 
the everyday guidance in the right and proper management of 
his horses—in conducting, by their means, many of the most 
important operations in agriculture, and thus avoiding causes of 
disease—than with the hope of enabling him to treat them suc¬ 
cessfully while under its action. Although an attack of the 
disease called weed very rarely proves fatal, still the farmer looks 
with dismay when told that a valuable animal in his stock is 
aifected with this disease. Generally he knows that there are two 
risks attending this attack; first, an animal once affected with weed 
is very likely to have repetitions of the attack; second, if the affected 
animal be not actively and properly treated professionally, and un¬ 
remitting attention paid by those in charge, there is every reason to 
apprehend a permanently thickened leg, and the animal blemished 
for life—such blemish deducting half the value of any animal if 
offered for sale. Most other diseases to which horses are liable 
leave no blemish; once the disease is removed, it can scarcely be 
told that the animal has been ill; but in many attacks of weed this 
is not the case. 

In writing out the following report, I have given—^first, ''the 
symptoms; ” second, " the post-mortem appearances,” also symp¬ 
toms ; then " the nature of the disease ” as deduced from the 
symptoms, &c.; I have classed "the causes remote and proximate” 
along with " the preventive measuresf as in this peculiar affection 
the causes and prevention are natur^ly so mixed together—so in¬ 
separable in discussion—^that to have given a separate chapter for 
each would have necessitated so many repetitions as to add consider¬ 
ably to the length of the report, and, to my mind, it would not, 
after all, have been so coherent, so easy of comprehension, as on 
the plan adopted; and lastly, I have given the treatment pursued 

TRANS.— JULY 1863. B 
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by myself, which ia an extensive practice I have found the most 
successful. 

n.—SYMPTOMS OF WEED. 

*A horse suffering from an attack of this disease generally presents 
to the observer two special indications ; first, diffuse, constitu/- 
tional; second, circumscribed, local. The first is in all cases 
apparent; the second may not always be apparent, but, I am con¬ 
vinced, is in every true attack of weed. The first, diffuse, is indi¬ 
cated by laborious bresLthing, a rigor or shaking-fit, distended nos¬ 
trils, profuse perspiration, conjunctiva and membranes of the, nostrils 
red, inflamed, highly injected—extreme restlessness, ears dangling, 
the appetite gone, and pulse from 90 to 110. The second, or local, 
is indicated by the animal standing on three legs; the other leg, use¬ 
less for the time, cannot be put to the ground so as to support any 
of the animal’s weight. On a superficial examination of this limb an 
enlargement is found inside the thigh—^in the female, at a'spot almost 
opposite the mammse' or udder; in the male, opposite the scrotum. 
This enlargement is very hot, irregular to the fed on the surface, ex¬ 
tremely tender and painful, and generally covered with perspiration. 
The scientific anatomical examination of the carcass of the horse ex¬ 
hibits three classes of vessels ramifying through and pervading every 
part of the body. One of these sets of vessels collects the blood from 
every part of the body, and pours it into the heart; the second set of 
vessels conveys the blood irom the heart to every part of the body, 
for the express purpose of buildmg up its wasting substance and 
renovating its exhausted tissues; the third system of vessels con¬ 
tains a colourless fluid named lymph; and this set of vessels are 
termed lymphatics. "^Tierever necessary, there are always two 
groups of these vessels—a superficial and a deep-seated—the super¬ 
ficial generally accompanying the larger veins; the deep-seated take 
the same course as the large arterial trunks. The commencement 
of the lymphatic vessels are of the capillary nature, but not small; 
a pair of good eyes can see them without assistance. They are so 
much larger than the capillaries of the blood-vessels, that these last 
are found ramifying on the parietes of the former. These lympha¬ 
tic vessels are thickly distributed through and over the skin, and 
indeed are in every part of the body. They are the principal agents 
in producing absorption when any substance, such as a blister or any 
preparation of mercury, &c., is applied externally to the surface of 
the body. The commencing extremities of the lymphatics are said 
to be shut, so that the entrance of any fluid into them is by imbibi¬ 
tion—endosmotic action. Within every living body there must be 
a constant disintegration of the various parts of such body, of course 
varying with the nature and economy of the special part. Possibly 
this waste of substance is partly due to the tissue-destroying action 
of oxygen; still the disintegrated substances of the tissues will not 
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be altogether thrown out of the body; such a proceeding- would 
argue prodigality, and would not be in harmony with the known 
general economy of nature. There may be portions of it capable of 
reassimilation, for the purpose of repairing the waste of other parts 
of the body. To accomplish this end the lymphatic vessels of the 
posterior extremities convey all their contents into another large 
vessel ,or sac; the general contents of this sac are supplied from 
both lacteal and lymphatic sources ; this large sac can be very easily 
seen passing from about the posterior portion of the mesenteric 
artery forward between the large posterior vein named the vmoi 
cava and the posterior artery, which, in the horse, is always on the 
right side of the vertebrae or back-rbone. This sac terminates in the 
thoracic duct, which pours the collected contents of the lymphatics 
and lacteals generally into the left jugular vein, whence, ^ong with 
the venous blood, they are sent by the heart into the lungs for puri¬ 
fication, then returned to the other side of the heart, and by its im¬ 
pulsive force sent to every part of the body for the accomplishment 
of the purpose already mentioned. The healthy function of the 
whole lymphatic system "is to convey, into the general arterial 
s;^stem those materials that are capable of absorption, whether such 
naaterials have an internal or external origin. The lymphatic "vessels 
now referred to are furnished with valves of semilunar shape, and 
opening in the direction of the heart, thus indicating at once the 
direction of their contained currents. In addition to the valves with 
which the vessels now described are furnished, they pass into, or are 
formed into numerous bodies called glands. The structures of glands 
have been minutely ascertained and pointed out by'several of our 
best physiologists. I myself have minutely examined portions of 
glands with very high magnifying powers, but could detect nothing 
in their structure different from the beautiful diagrams of glands 
given in Dr Carpenter's ^ Physiology.^ The specific action of glands, 
however, is not known, not being indicated by any specialty in their 
construction or physiological arrangement in their substance. These 
glands are very numerous at the spot where I have stated the enlarge¬ 
ment is to be found in this disease; and, being situated in the in- 
guinarregion, they are termed the inguinal glands. 

Inflammation of the glands last mentioned is the first special 
symptom of weed. When they become inflamed there is a stoppage 
of the lymph, either partial or complete, at the precise spot where 
the containing vessels enter the gland. As time passes on and the 
disease progresses, the accumulating lymph increases the inflamma¬ 
tory action % unduly distending the lymphatic vessels; consequently 
the swelling increases and gradually extends itself downwards over 
the affected limb. Nothing is being removed from the limb, in so 
far as the effete, worn-out, or unnecessary matter is conceoraed, 
so that the diseased limb may, in that respect, be considered for 
the time as foreign to the body. 
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At times all the constitutional symptoms will disappear and the 
local ones remain: the afifected limb refuses to respond to treatment, 
and the local symptoms become daily more and more aggravated; 
the leg is becoming larger, stiJBfer, and more painful; peculiar swell¬ 
ings by-and-by present themselves, commonly about or in the 
neighbourhood of joints; these swellings, increasing in size, point 
and burst, leaving Ul-conditioned, ugly sores, often directly opposite 
to important joints. Still I never knew a single case in which the 
capsular ligament of a joint was penetrated by these sores, the joint 
never being injured in the least, however bad-looking the local symp¬ 
toms were, and on recovery of the limb the joints were always sound 
and supple. 

A limb enlarged and swollen by weed presents another symp¬ 
tom—^the swelling is much reduced by exercise. This is due to the 
fact that, in exercising the animal, the muscles of the limb are neces¬ 
sarily alternately contracted and expanded in volume, thereby press¬ 
ing on and forcibly contracting the lymphatic vessels, the valves of 
which compel the contents to take the proper direction, and this 
promotes absorption and the reduction of the leg. 


m. —^POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES. 

I am not certain of ever having seen the carcass of a horse 
that died from the effects of weed without its being accompanied 
with some other disease. I have’known old and valueless horses 
that, when severely affected with weed, were sent to the tanyard to 
be destroyed, &c.; these I have seen. It was my fortime to reside 
for years in the immediate neighbourhood of a tannery. A very 
smaU consideration to the men employed there gave me the privilege 
of examining every carcass that I expected to learn anything from, 
or wished to inspect, &c. On reference to my book, I find ajposi- 
mortem examination of a mare that died from the effects of weed, 
&c. The disease was more particularly in the right hinder extremity, 
and, on carefully laying open the affected limb, I found the muscles 
diminished in size, but otherwise in a healthy state, or nearly so, well 
coloured, and firm. I found between the muscles and in the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues—more especially in the areola of these tissues—an 
enormous deposit of semi-organised coagulable lymph. This deposit 
was mixed up with a large quantity of thick, yellow, fatty matter; 
the lymphatic vessels scarcely to be distinguished from the above 
mass of coagulable lymph and fatty matter; the blood-vessels, both 
arteries and veins, all pervious and right. The arteries contained 
very little blood. The veins and right side of the heart were quite 
full of blood, and in these vessels the contained blood presented 
much the same appearance at it does when abstracted from the ani¬ 
mal in life. The coloured portion of this blood was separated from 
the buffy coat which stood above Tin relation to the side the dead 
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animal lay upon), was also almost colourless, and had the complete 
shape of the containing vessels. The glands were so much decom¬ 
posed as to present little but a putrid mass. Very much of the 
deposit above mentioned was lodged about the joints, especially 
the stifle joint. There was nothing wrong about the bone; the peri¬ 
osteum was not discoloured; neither were the cartilages removed from 
the extremities of bones. Previous to death there were several 
ulcerous sores opening externally; these were inside and outside 
the thigh, about the line of the stifle joint, across. Some of these 
ulcers had burst naturally, and some of them, being likely to burst, 
were opened by the veterinary surgeon in attendance. The limb was 
enormously enlarged; I should say three times the size of the healthy 
one. Internally there was nothing particular to note: contents of 
the chest healthy-just the appearance of animals that die from 
the^ irritation and exhaustion consequent on continued low fever. 
This mare had a foal twenty-six days before death—a malformation. 
Severe parturition was the consequence. For ten days subsequent to 
the parturition she did no work; had fair appetite, perhaps rather 
delicate, as the milk gave her some trouble: then came the attack of 
weed, presenting the common sjnnptoms. 

In msSdxLg posi-mortem examinations, I have met with serum in 
considerable quantities in the abdomen; also large deposits of 
coagulable lymph on the mesentery, about the kidneys and walls of 
the abdomen, and viscera, &c. This deposit, when removed, took 
along with it the peritoneal covering, and thus left the viscera, walls, 
&c., in such a state as to preclude any definite conception of the real 
state of the parts previous to the animal’s death. 

rv.—NATUEB OF WEED. 

From the symptoms now detailed it will be plain that the dis¬ 
ease under consideration is in its nature inflammatory; that it is 
'characterised by constitutional fever; that there is also a local 
affection more or less apparent, but suflBciently common to stamp 
this disease with its own specialty; that this affection is essentially a 
disease of the lymphatic system; is undoubtedly due to high feeding, 
irregular exercise, unsteady or deficient work; that there is also a 
hereditary tendency to it which may descend from sire to son, &c.; 
that under the above management, or rather mismanagement, horses 
having this hereditary tendency are more liable to become affected 
than others ; that wherever this disease occurs, there is in the affected 
animal a disproportion between the nutritive aliment thrown into 
the body and the assimilative or excretory powers of the system. ^ 

It may, in all fairness, be characterised as inflammatory, febrile, 
and congestive. It is not a fatal disease, but yields readily to 
rational and scientific treatment; constitutional in common, but in 
some particular cases requiring local depletion by means of rowells. 
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setons, &c.; and, in a few extreme cases, works out its own cure by 
the spontaneous breaking up of the diseased tissues in the shape of 
ulcers, these ulcers having a prolonged and copious discharge. 

Under many circumstances I have examined blood in its varied 
forms taken from horses suifering from weed, often with very high 
magnifying powers; and now, while writing these observations, I 
have, at my own premises, had an opportunity of taking blood from 
an affected horse. I have just allowed a single drop to fall from his 
neck and spread on the field of the microscope, examining it as a 
transparent object before it is three minutes from the circulation. 
The colouring corpuscles are quite distinct so long as the film is not 
dry—^they instantly group together in irregular masses. As soon as 
the film is dry, the coloured masses remain visible, but the corpus¬ 
cles are scarcely distinguishable. The thin film of colourless matter 
between, contains a few colourless corpuscles, extremely small, and 
but a few are visible even with very high powers. Independently 
of individual gravity, the coloured corpuscles have an attraction for 
each other, and thus they are congregated into masses. Very likely 
these masses are heavier than the surrounding media—fibrin, albumi- 
nose, serum, &c., and may thus descend in the vessel by their own 
special gravity. This tendency to congregate in groups is aug¬ 
mented, to all appearance, in inflammation—^is it a cause or a con¬ 
sequence? 

It is certain that an important alteration has taken place in the 
blood of every horse suffering from weed. In blood abstracted from 
such animals, I have always found a great tendency of the coloured 
corpuscles to separate from its other constituents, sink to the bot¬ 
tom of the vessel it may be received into, thus leaving a large por¬ 
tion as buffy coat. This buffy coat often amounts to more than 
half the quantity abstracted. The mass at the bottom of the vessel 
is always black in colour, has very little coherence, and is a soft, 
tremulous, jelly-like substance. The other part, the buffy coat, is 
deeply cupped, and only very moderately firm in texture. The cup¬ 
ping is due to the circumstance that, while cooling, the mass 
.adheres to.the sides of the containing vessel, contracts.in volume 
during coagulation, bemg more dense then than in the fluid state, 
and from these conditions it must sink in the middle. 

We have seen that this separation of the colouring matter from 
that which forms the buffy coat, is not altogether due to the greater 
^avity of the coloured, portion; and farther proof is, if a single 
^op of blood from the neck of the affected animal be allowed to 
fall on the sloping side of the receiving vessel, and spread as thinly 
out as possible, the colouring matter, corpuscles, will instantly 
grange themselves into groups, leaving the colourless portion a 
thm film on the vessel, &c.; and this fact is obvious to the unassisted 
sight. I have observed these circumstances in every case of weed, 
i have abstracted blood from horses mthin two hours from the com- 
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mencement of attack, during the shaking or cold stage. From these 
circumstances, I am convinced that, previous to the attack, there' 
exists a derangement amongst the elements, their nature or propor¬ 
tions, of which the blood is composed. 

From frequent examinations and observations, I conclude that 
the extreme and constant tendency to separation amongst the ele¬ 
ments of the blood, is an unhealthy abnormal state, the bad effects 
of which will soon manifest themselves in any animal body where 
such a state exists. 

In this disease the albumen seems to be superabundant in quan¬ 
tity for the maintenance of perfect health. It is well known to 
physiologists that there is not a demonstrable step between health 
and disease. An inordinate extreme healthy action gives rise to or 
merges in disease, and I more than suspect that this is the origin of 
weed. Perhaps the albumen exists in the blood in that state called, 
by M. Mialhe and others, albuminose—imperfect albumen—in 
moderate quantities adapted for nutrition. In this state—^said to 
be very deficient in organic compounds—and while the walls of the 
blood capillaries are impervious to albumen proper, this alhuminose 
copiously transudes the walls of the vessels, passing into the sur¬ 
rounding tissues in quantities too large for the requirements of the 
body, or for its ordinary powers of absorption; aijd from the ten¬ 
dency to permanent enlargement exhibited by limbs affected with 
weed, I apprehend there must be a proportion of fibrine exuded 
from the blood capillaries along with the albuminose. In other 
words, these matters, when effused in such quantities and in un¬ 
healthy proportions, although stiU the elements of proper tissues, 
yet, under the circumstances, very soon acquiring too low powers of 
vitality for healthy organisation, are only fit for forming abnormal 
organisations, or to be expelled from the body, thereby overtaxing 
the absorbent powers of the lymphatic system; and these not being 
equal to its removal, its presence produces irritation, inflammation, 
fever, congestion, enlargement, ulceration, and the consequent death 
of particular tissues, and at special points of the affected limb. Of 
course, if nature be properly supported and assisted, resolution may, 
and generally does, take place, and the affected limb is restored 
sound as the others. 


V.—CAUSES AND PEEVENTION. 

From many years' extensive practice, and the privilege of having 
attended and carefully noted the apparent remote and proximate 
causes, symptoms, progress, and results of many hundred cases of 
weed in the horse, I am convinced that the disease is incidental to 
certain conditions arising out of, and accompanying, the domesticated 
state, the ai?tificial treatment to which the horse is subjected; also, 
that certain forms of horses are more apt to be affected under the 
same circumstances. Experience and observation prove that horses 
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living and working under certain known circumstances are almost 
completely exempted from attacks of weed; while it is equally clear 
and known that the same stamp of-horses, brought under other 
circumstances, are affected with Ibis disease. , Thus we are forced to 
the conclusion, that the conditions under which the animals are kept, 
and the daily treatment they are subjected to, have much to do with 
the appearance or non-appearance of weed. 

The doctrine of prevention being a dark subject, the only ground 
ou which it can be rationally and usefully discussed is the strict 
and careful examination, and consequent ducidation, of the condi¬ 
tions, circumstances, and their effects, now referred to. Proceed¬ 
ing on the above data^ I am convinced that three things contribute 
to produce this disease. Cause first: A high state of feeding, by 
which an extra quantity of rich and nourishing matters are thrown 
Jhto the animal system. In such cases the absorbents, lymphatics, 
&c., are generally overtasked; their functional operations and 
powers are inadequate to the labour of removilig the superabundant 
matters altogether firom the animal body, or conveying them, as 
is done naturally:, from one part of the body where they are not re¬ 
quired, to any other part of the same .body where they are needed. 
Cause second: An abridgment or total cessation of the customary 
work or exercise to which the animal is subjected. Moderate work 
or exerdse is not only salutary in its effects, but is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the preservation of a healthy state of the body of all animals. 
Exercise assists in promoting digestion; also in eliminating from 
the body much of the effete, worn-out matters,, in the shape of sen¬ 
sible and insensible perspiration. Moreover, the action of the 
muscles, that must of necessity accompany exercise, certainly does 
assist the lymphatic vessels in propelling their contents more rapidly 
in the proper direction. I have observed that horses which are 
moderately and tmiformly tasked, and at the same time supplied 
with wholesome food and good water, always the same quantity and 
al r^lar intervals, are very rarely affected with weed. For many 
years I had under my care four relays of four horses eacL These 
horses were employed in dragging a mail-coach the regular stages 
for seven days ar-week. Their work was smart but very regular; 
their food, com and hay^ of excellent quality, supplied at certain 
well-known hours, and amongst these horses I never had a single 
case of weed. Again, in the same village, the centre of my pro¬ 
fessional operations, there were a good few common carriers em¬ 
ploying many horses on the road. These horses were very highly 
kept, their work was very irregular—^long pulls of forty miles with 
hea^y loads, then idle, or next to idle, for some days. Nothing was 
more common than for some of these carriers to put me out of bed 
on the Monday mornings to attend some of their horses under an 
attack of weed, the high keep and the Sabbath-day’s rest being the 
means of inducing the attack. 
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Among farm-horses it is very rare that a case of weed ocenrs 
during the busy season of spring, unless there come some unseason¬ 
able weather so as to interrupt all farming operations, and also be¬ 
tween the Sundays and Mondays. Under these conditions the farmer 
well knows the frequency with which his horses have attacks of 
weed. ' Now, I know that farmers cannot enter into field opera¬ 
tions in stormy and bad weather, neither can they work their 
horses on Sundays; but, under all these circumstances, they can 
give them plenty of exercise, and restrict their quantity of food. So 
far as I am concerned, it is well known that for years I have advo¬ 
cated the subjoined plan of treatment:—“ On the Sabbath morning, 
or the morning of any day the horses are to be idle, at the custo¬ 
mary hour in the morning give the common quantity of food; at 
the hour when the horses are generally put to work, turn them 
round in the stall, or tie up their heads, so that they cannot eat 
anything until the hour at which they commonly come from work ; 
and during these yokii^ hours, give them one hour’s smart exercise 
—one hour’s quick trotting being equal to four hours’ field labour. 
If the season be one for two yokings, then act as above twice a-day; 
and if circumstances be'such as that exercise cannot be given to the 
horses, then withhold part of the ordinary rich keep, &c/’ These 
simple injunctions being attended to, I am quite confident that few 
cases of weed would appear. 

Strangely enough, since the above was written, several circum¬ 
stances have occurred confirming the principles advocated. In the 
present season the harvest is unusually late. For one month preced¬ 
ing the commencement of harvest operations, horse-work was about 
ml. Farm-horses have been all but idle for the last six weeks. For 
one month previous to this date, 6th October 1862,1 have had a 
greater number of cases of weed in the horse than I had in all the 
preceding eighteen months. On one day I had four fresh cases of 
weed—three occurring on one farm. In many cases horses have 
lately been.largely supplied with green tares mixed with corn fresh 
from the fileld; the corn is now ripening fast, and I have no doubt, 
the com and tares are at present a very rich and nutritious food, 
and, coupled with the absence of work, very likely to assist in pro¬ 
ducing such a state of the circulation as is the antecedent of weed. 

Horses employed for conveying gentlemen’s carriages, &c., are not 
so liable to become affected with weed as are horses employed at 
farm-work. There are two reasons for this: First, The breeds gener¬ 
ally employed as carriage-horses are not naturally so subject to 
attacks of weed as are the more, clumsily formed horses used for 
slow work; secondly, Horses employed for agricultural operations 
are neither so uniformly wrought or so regularly exercis^ as are 
carriage horses! Confirmatory of these principles is the fact, well. 
known to many, that a horse suffering from weed, if able to travel 
at all, if compdled to leave the stable and take even a little exerc^ 
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will get mizeh sooner better, even taking into account the severity of 
the attack, than one that is allowed to mope about in the stable, with 
little exercise and few attempts made to take him out 

Cause third; There is the selection of horses to breed from. Even 
amongst the so-called farm-horses there is a natural variety. I 
firmly believe that certain forms of horses are more liable to attacks 
of weed than are horses having other and difierent forms. It would 
be rather out of place here were I to enter at any length into a de¬ 
tailed description of the various forms of horses to be met with in a 
country practice. I shall only give a short extract on the point in 
question from'the celebrated work on the horse by Blaine, as I have 
met with nothing better adapted, &c. “ The knee of the horse, like 
the joints generally, should be large, by which the surface of mus¬ 
cular and Ugamentous contact becomes increased, and the stability 
of the limb in proportion augmented; by this form also the tendin¬ 
ous insertions are farther removed from the centre of motion, and 
thereby their power is increased. . The canon or shank follows the 
haee or hock^ and the perfection of its form throughout is import¬ 
ant, as here there are no fleshy masses, but purely tendinous matter; 
and, as the bone itself is sufficiently solid, so it is not the circumfer¬ 
ence but the breadth of the part that' is requisite to form a good 
shanh The tendons themselves, which are the hack sinews of 
horsemen, should continue broad dovrawards, forming a surface of 
great lateral width, but wHcb should be tbin posteriorly; the mass 
of sinew itself should, however, be considerable, and very firm.’’ 
When these tendons and their coverings are swelled, and rounded, as 
it were, into one mass with the hone, leaving no distinctive marks 
between the one and the other, either there, is, of these parts, a bad 
wnformation Tiaiurally, or they have been sprained, or most likely 
there may have been repeated attacks of weed, leaving the limb with 
an unsightly and permanent thickening, and, of course, very subject 
to renewed attacks of weed. 

The circumstances now detailed are partially known amongst 
farmera There is also an impression current, that if a mare having 
a tendency to attacks of weed do become pregnant, have a foal, and 
snckle the same, she—^the mother—^will by these means be cured of 
her constitutional tendency to attacks of weed I mu«t confess, 
however, that I have not collected data sufficient to enable me to 
say if this is or is not correct; but I am pretty certain that, in seven 
cases out of ten, foals produced and reared under such circum¬ 
stances vrill have the unenviable distinction of being constitutionally 
and physically inclined to weedand, to look at, clumsy, and for 
work will prove actionless brutes. Prom a consideration of these 
cfrpmstances, the breeder of horses will see the necessity of exer¬ 
cising great care and skill in the selection of animals to breed from, 
as very much depends on the nature and constitutional peculiarities 
of a stock, both for comfort and profit afterwards. 
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Prevention hy Medicine ,—I have made direct experiments with 
common nitre, by allowing a portion of blood from a horse’s neck to 
flow into a weak solution of nitre, and from the same wound taken 
another portion of the same blood into a second vessel without the 
nitre. The nitre did prevent the coagulation of the fibrin and the 
grouping together of the colouring corpuscles of the blood, prevent¬ 
ing the separation of the blood elements. However, we possess no 
certainty that nitre has the same effect when introduced into the 
active, circulation of the living animal Still I find it always acts on 
the kidneys, and, by increasing their activity,becomes a valuable agent 
in eliminating from the body much of the worn-out matters, &a 
The farmer would give with advantage to every horse a half-ounce 
dose of nitre in soft meat every night for a week at one time. This 
might act as a preventive of weed, especially when horses are 
idle. And the following course of six doses could be repeated, 
allowing one week to pass between:— 

* R Nit. pot., . . . . 5 iij. . 

Elor. siilph., .... 5 3 -ss. 

Mix, and divide into six equal parts, one every night, as above. 


VI. THE TEEATMENT OF WEED. 

The presence of a majority of the symptoms already detailed will 
lUjake an attack of weed apparent and certain. A physic ball should 
be administered at once, unless the affected animal may have been 
labouring under any other disease wliich precludes the use of de¬ 
pletive measures, such as colds, strangles, influenza, &c. The horse 
affected with weed, and free from other diseases, should have a ball 
composed of 

R B. B. aloes, . . 5 yij- 

Calomel, . - . 5 j- 

Ginger pulv., . . 5 j. 

Mix, and make up with spirits of wine. I give the preference to 
spirits over any other substance for the purpose of forming an aloetic 
ball I-do so for this reason : the aloes is a gnm resin —i.com¬ 
posed partly of gum and partly of resin—and, if the ball is made up 
with lard or palm oil, as is commonly done, then the resin has no pro¬ 
per solvent menstruum, perhaps notin the stomach of the horse; 
if the ball is formed with spirits, the resin is at once dissolved, and 
the gum portion of the ball will be dissolved in the fluids of the 
stomach. The horse having got the ball, should have plenty of 
exercise up to the time that the ball commences , to operate-^gener- 
allyfrona twenty-two to thirty hours. Immediately after the ad¬ 
ministration of the ball, take &om three to five quarts oftitod fruRi 
the neck. I do not approve of bleeding from the affected"?|||i^|n 
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such cases it is always taken from one of the larger veins, and, after 
sdl, is only blood taken from the general circulation; it is no real 
local blood-letting, and can, consequently, have no advantage over 
the same quantity abstracted from the neck I have seen bad con¬ 
sequences follow the abstraction of blood from the saphena vein— 
the large and prominent vein on the inside of the thigh, or the 
plate vein, inside the forearm, &c. 

Fomenting the tnmified limb with very warm water does much 
good, if only persevered with. It relaxes the vessels, encourages 
perspiration, a freer circulation, and, in some degree, restores the 
deficient absorption. By these means relief is given to the pain and 
stiffness. Gentle exercise also should be given, increasing its smart¬ 
ness as the animal can bear it. 

During the action of the physic, however, the animal should not 
be moved out of the stall—about twelve motions is considered suffi¬ 
cient. After the operation of the purge is fairly over, the animal 
should have plenty of exercise or Hght work During work the 
swollen limb is generally much reduced in size. Should it fill up 
during rest, or during night, then a flannel bandage, 6 feet long and 
4 inches wide, should be got and applied to the affected leg when 
it is reduced by exercise to its smallest dimensions. Of course, the 
application of the bandage commences at the pastern, and is con¬ 
tinued very tightly up the leg, &c.; this bandage to he removed, 
before the animal is put to exercise or work. Should there he a 
tendency to swell in the rest of the limbs, which is not uncommon, 
then apply the same sort of bandages, after the same manner, to all 
the legs. The tight bandaging, by its uniform and timely pressure, 
assists the relaxed vessels to contract and resume their natural 
calibre, and thus absorption is also promoted. 

Three days after the operation of the physic hall is fairly over, 
the following powder may be given with advantage:— 

Tart. antL, . . 5 

* Ilor. stQpk, . . 5 i.BS. 

, . , . 5 hj. 

Mix. 

To be very intimately mixed, and divided into six eqnal powders_ 

one of these to he given every night in soft meat. In rather severe 
cases, let a half-ounce dose of nitre be given every morning in soft 
meat, and the nitre continued nightly for one week after the above 
six doses of compound medicine are all served up. 

Occmonally the limb affected with weed will remain tnmified 
and stiff, although not so painful as at the commencement of the 
attack It is the more likely to do this if there have been several pre¬ 
vious attacks of weed in the same limb. Should it continue in this 
stete for some two or three weeks, then I pnt a rowell inside the 
thigh, about three inches below the stifle-joint, and four inches be¬ 
yond the part you can see when standing opposite the animars side. 
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The rowell itself should be about two inches broad, and smeared 
daily with the following digestive ointment:— 

R Yellow resin, . . 5 ij* 

Venice tuip., . . 5 j*ss. 

Lard, ... § j*ss. 

Mix. 

The rowell should also be turned round so far daily, and the place 
well cleansed: carry on thus for three weeks. If weed occur in a 
fore-limb, then I insert the rowell between the fore-legs. I have 
now and again used a seton in place of the rowell: it can be kept 
much longer in operation than the rowell. 

If the treatment now pointed out be properly carried out, I have 
rarely seen it fail in restoring the animal to its wonted health, 
vigour, and suppleness of limb. At times, however, cases will 
occur that do not terminate so satisfactorily. I have mentioned 
that opposite to joints there are the lymphatic glands, often numer¬ 
ous glands; I have also said that the inflammation and consequent 
obstruction of these glands in some locality or another are the prin¬ 
cipal features in this disease. In some few cases the glands in the 
neighbourhood of jomts becdme enormously enlarged; are on slight 
pressure exceedingly tender; the constitutional fever remains, al¬ 
though in a modified form; ultimately these glands ulcerate, burst, 
discharging a large quantity of semi-purulent stuff, each ulcer 
being a most ugly wound, with rugged, loose, and 'flabby edges. 
About the worst case of weed that I have seen ultimately do well 
was a young and strong grey mare. This mare had repeated attacks 
of weed, so far as I recollect, ^ways occurring in the left hind leg. 
From these repeated attacks, with the ordinary treatment, she 'always 
got better, but the affected limb became gradually thicker after each 
attack. In the autumn of 1848 this mare had a most severe attack 
of weed. The whole leg became immensely enlarged from the udder 
to the hoof. She could scarcely move it, could not lie down, and, 
of course, was a case for the shng. About the common treatment 
was adopted; and, at the customary period from the latest attack, 
I put a rowell in the usual place: no improvement. After a few weeks 
the tumified limb pointed at five different places, one on each side 
of the leg at the fetlock-joint, one on each side of the leg at the 
hock-joint, and one at the inguinal glands opposite the udder. I 
dressed these sores with diluted chloride of lime. During the first 
ten days they were open. Twice a-day I had injected into them a 
liniment composed of olive-oil and spirits of turpentine, equal parts; 
ultimately following up this treatment with the white lotion :— 

Acetate of le^ . . § j. 

Sulphate of zinc, . 5 vj- 

Cola water, . . . One pint. 

• Mix. 

At my earnest request the owner did not destroy this mare, allbaugt 
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at bne time she was a hopeless-looking patient. Mter a while the 
sores all healed finely, and the owner sold her. Knowing the gentle¬ 
man who purchased her, I last week took the liberty of writing him 
concerning her, and subjoin his answer:— 

“ C- Sept&mher 18 , 1862 . 

“ Dear Sir —I have your letter in regard to a grey mare I bought from 
Mr B—e of B—d. I never saw any appearance of grease * about her while 
in my possession, and I am of opinion that she was cleared of grease. 1 
never saw anything the matter with her health. I bought the mare coming 
five years qldL She was a completely worn-out beast when I bought her. 
She is twenty years old now,” &c. &e. 

I harve recorded another curious case of a mare which also had an 
attack of weed in a hind-leg. This limb continued extremely tumi- 
fied, especially about the hock-joint, and after a while it pointed and 
burst on each side of the joint, near the os calds. The mare was 
very much exhausted,^and I advised the owner to have her slung. 
He neglected to do this. She lay down, and, in her struggles about 
getting up, tore the skin over the os calds across, between the two 
sores. I never saw an uglier leg; yet this mare did well, although 
she was a long time badly. The treatment in this case was the same 
as that recorded. 

■ For these ulcerous unhealthy sores I have found nothing equal to 
Beaufoy's chloride of lime or soda, diluted with four parts of water. 
The application of this diluted wash twice a-day, with perfect clean¬ 
ness, o:^n works almost wonders in the way of bringing about a 
healthy action. 

As regards cases where an attack of weed affects more than one 
of a horse's legs, although rare, yet I have met cases where all the 
four legs were so affected. Still, the local affection being diffuse, con¬ 
stitutional treatment is always equal to meet such cases, and in these 
I have never found local treatment necessary. 


Grease—the vulgar term for weed. 
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By Robjeut Scot SKiitviNG, Oamptowu, East Lotliian. 

[PremiuiDL—TLe Gold Medal.] 

Two yesHra ago I received a printed document, with a foreign post¬ 
mark, the general purport of which I was able to guess at from a 
few leading words scattered through it, but it was some time before 
its full import was explained to me by a friend. 

It was an account, in the Norwegian language, of what it rather 
inexactly called “ fish guano,” and the following is a translation of 
its .chief passages:— 

The renowned Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at Tharand, 
Dr Stockhart,” it says, gives the following* information as to the 
use of Norwegian fish guano in Germany:— 

** The comparative value of fish guano and of good Peruvian guano 
may be thus stated; The first summer, one Norwegian pound of fish 
guano applied to spring wheat and oats produced, in twenty-five 
separate experiments, an average result of 6.1 pounds of grain. On 
the other hand, one pound of Peruvian guano, applied in a like man¬ 
ner, produced, in the same number of experiments, 6,3 poimds of 
grain. One pound of fish guano applied to potatoes and to mangold 
produced, over an average of seventeen experiments, 16.6 pounds of 
roots; whilst one pound of Peruvian guano, used in a like number 
of experiments, produced an average result of 17.3 pounds of roots. 

“ The first set of these experiments shows that fish guano and Peru¬ 
vian guano, when applied to spring com in equal quantities, pro¬ 
duced nearly similar results. 

A comparison of the fish guano here used with that which is so 
largely exported from Lofodden, shows that the former contains 
about a fifth more nitrogen, but that the latter possesses about two- 
thirds more phosphoric acid. These two varieties may therefore be 
considered as equally good. Pish guano is applied in the same 
manner as Peruvian guano, but it must not be harrowed doWn too 
deeply, because its chief component parts (flesh and bone) must un¬ 
dergo decomposition, and to effect this the access of air is neces¬ 
sary. Pish guano is most successful (in Germany) when applied to 
autumnal crops, and it may then be used alone; but perhaps the 
most profitable mode of application is in conjunction with farmyard 
dung; and iii spring it may be mixed with a third or a fourth of its 
bulk of Peruvian guano. Chalk also forms a good mixture/^ * 

So far the renowned professor.” The document goes on to 
say that''perfect information of the effect of fish guano as used in 


* Chalk appears a very poor addition when put as an alfcernativo with > 
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Saxony (Prussia), Mecklenburg, Holstein, and Bavaria, may be found 
in ^Der CbemischeAckersmann" for 1857, pages 151-162and we 
are also informed that '' its sale is undertaken by Mr P. H. Frolich 
of Christiama, and by Mr H. Lundgren of Throndhjem.” 

The paper did not contain any chemical analysis of the manure. 

The only experiments I had evei^seen tried with fish oflFal as a 
manure were made either with the unprepared debris of fresh fish, 
or with the refuse of herrings from a curing stand. Neither of these 
produced satisfactory results; and the latter, from the quantity of 
salt it contained, exercised a detrimental influence on the csrops. 

The fish guano, or rather fish manure, which forms the subject of 
this pUper, is widely different in appearance from either of these 
two articles, being in the form almost of a powder, and perfectly 
dry. It is composed of the heads, bones, and skin of fish (chiefly 
the cod), dried in the sun, and afterwards ground into fine particles 
by machinery. In 1860, a sample of this manure having been sent 
as a specimen to Professor Anderson,, that gentleman was so obliging 
as to forward it to me in order that'it might be tested with the tur¬ 
nip opop that year. This I accordingly did, contrasting its effects 
with those of a considerable number of other manures, and the re¬ 
sult was so’ satisfactory that I was induced to procure a quantity 
from Norway, with which I made a further experiment on the crop 
ofl861. _ / 

While it is this last mentioned experiment only which I can pre¬ 
sent in a satisfactory form, I may, in the first place, give some ac¬ 
count of the trial made in the previous year. It was undertaken 
without any view to the publication of its results, and therefore, 
though conducted with care, the account I shall give of it will not 
be in any regular or complete form. The experiment proved, satis¬ 
factorily to myself, that Norwegian fish-bones is a sound and useful 
manure, capable of producing a fair crop of swedes on moderate 
land without assistance from any other fertiliser. 

The field on which the experiment was made is far from being 
naturally rich; it is indeed rather the reverse, being, in fact, the 
side of a bank or hill, the rock being not far from the surface. At 
the same time the soil may be said to be fair, sharp tumip-land. 

Plots, consisting of six long drills each, were manured with the 
fish-bones, and with the substances with which I wished to contrast 
it. The turnips were swedes; and as no farmyard or other dung 
had been used during several previous years, the test was a severe 
one. 

The vmous manures were sown in the drills by a machine, the 
quantity being to some extent r^ated by the nature of the sub¬ 
stances themselves, some of the compositions passing more quickly 
through -the machine than othem. It was therefore only after each 
plot was manured that the exact quantity actually placed upon it * 
could be accurately ascertained. The weight of roots per acre being 
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in tMs instance the result of calculation founded'on a small portion 
weighed, the quantities given may not be exact, but the relative 
proportions are, I have no doubt, very nearly correct. 

The following is a note of the experiments ;— 


No. 

Manubes used. 

Weight 
put on 
Plots. 

Produce per 
Imp. Acre. 

' 1. 

2. ■ 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

■ 7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Peruvian Gruano, ... 

Concentrated Manure, .... 

Fish-Offal, . . . . • . 

Phospho-Peruvian Gruano (Townsend’s), 

Peruvian Guano,—Bolivian and Superphosphate, . 
Hodson’s Ammoniacal Manure, 

Phospho-Peruvian Guano (Lawson’s), 

Peruvian Guano, ..... 

Townsend’s Turnip Manure, 

Peruvian Guano, Bone-dust, and Dissolved Bones, . 

Stones. 

11 

21 

17 

19 

18 

19 

19 

‘ 20 

22 

18 

Tons. Cwt. 
15 13 

20 0 

20 3 

13^ 10 

18 11 

18 5 

10 10 

26 10 

22 9 

19 4 


* With the exception of ti-ying one plot (No. 1) with only half an 
allowance of Peruvian guano, the. intention was to place a uniform 
weight of manure (say 20 stones) on each plot, and it was 3my cal¬ 
culation that this would have been at the rate of 7 cwt. per im¬ 
perial acre. Por the reason abeady given, almost no two plots 
received exactly the same amount, the fish-bones being distributed" 
to the extent of 17 stones only, the others (with the exception of 
No. 1) varying from 18 to 22 stones, which would have made a ma¬ 
terial difference on an acre. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
enter into the merits of any of the special manures which were used 
in the experiment, the single object being to contrast the effect of 
fish offal with a number of well-known fertilisers. I shall only re¬ 
mark, with regard to phospho-Peruvian guano, that I am well ayrare 
that it is constantly used with a profit in many localities. It is 
possible the nature of the weather during the summer of 1860 may 
have affected it unfavourably. That plot which was manured with 
the larger quantity of Peruvian guano stood out above all the rest 
from its greater exuberance of foliage, and, stretching as it did across 
the centre of the field, it looked during summer like the back-bone 
of the crop. 

The second experiment with Norwegian fish offal was made in 
1861, on a crop of purple-top turnips. Prom unavoidable circum¬ 
stances, the seed was not sown till too late, viz. the 25th of June, 
and in consequence, no doubt, of this delay, the weight of the crop 
over the whole field was considerably less than it would otherwise 
have been. This is the more certain, because, from the very first 
brairding of the seed, the whole field gave a promise of being a very 
full crop. Nothing could exceed the healthy and vigorous appear¬ 
ance of the turnips during summ^, and their growth seems to Imye 

TRANS.—JULY 1863. 
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been checked by the cold nights of autumn before they had attained 
their full development. 

The field used is a good loamy soil, and is naturally much su¬ 
perior to that on which the fish manure was used the previous year. 
As in the former case, no dung was applied to the crop, nor had the 
field received any for several years. 

The enclosure, which extends to about 20 acres, was divided into 
four portions, which were respectively manured with— 

1. BTorwegian fish offal. 

2. Peruvian guano. 

3. Peruvian guano, bone-dust, and dissolved bones. 

4 Townsends turnip manure. 

All the turnips brairded freely in a regular manner, and advanced 
without a check till the 29th' October, when sharp frosts began to 
be experienced at night, arresting the vigorous plants before their 
maturity —a penalty paid for the lateness of the date at which they 
were sown. On this occasion the tops of the turnips grown by the 
fish-bones were equally luxuriant with those produced by the guanp, 
and both of these lots exhibited a more redundant foliage than that 
of the other two divisions. It was intended to manure the ground 
at the rate of 7f cwt. per Scotch acre; but the machine distributed 
the two guano lots at the lesser rate of 7i cwt., or 5.748 imperial. On 
reading accounts of experiments I am at a loss to know how the quan¬ 
tities of manure used are always exact. The experimenters are either 
much better managers than I am, or are much more easily satisfied 
with the work of their machines, or the manipulation of their ser¬ 
vants. It is easy to measure off one acre or ten acres of land, and 
to allocate for them a specified quantity of manure, and if applied by 
ha^d it can certainly be so used; but I doubt the equalness of 
its ^tribution; and it may be observed that labourers are always 
inclined to nse more manure than the quantities ordinarily quoted 
as applied to land On the other hand, it may be possible to pro¬ 
cure a machine which will distribute guano, or any other individual 
manure, at a re^ar rate; but it would require a number of trials 
tefore the experimenter could discover how to chatge the regulator 
in order to distribute a new manure at the same rate as the guano. 
Substaces equally pulverised do not necessarily pass through a 
machine at the same rate; the distribution being facilitated or re- 
^ded^ by other conditions of the manure. In this instance, the 
Penman guano, and guano and bones mixed, were distributed 
equ^y, b^g at the rate of 6.784 cwt. per imperial acre; the fish 
and Townsend’s turnip manure were also equal to each other, 
being at the rate of 6.343 cwt. per imperial acre. 

P^eeding to asoertaiii the result of this trial, ^ acre of each, 
coimtmg of very equal soil, was selected, measured, and weighed 
on the 4th Ji^uary 3862. So apparently equal were all the four 
divisions of the field, that it was impossible, by judging from the 
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eye alone, to determine which was best; but all loohed a much 
heavier crop than the result proved to be the case:— 


No. 

Manure. 

Rate per 
imperial 
acre. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Produce of roots 
per imperial 
acre. 

Value of 
manure per 
imp. acre. 

Value of ifoots 
per acre at 
Ids, per ton. 

1. 

Fisk Offal . 

Cwt. 

6.343 

£ s. 
9 0 

tons cwt. St. lb. 

17 14 2 4 

£ s, d. 

2 17 0 

£ 8. d. 
13 5 8 

2. 

Peruvian Ouano . 

5.748 

12 10 

16 12 612 

3 11 9 

12 9 8 

3. 

Peruvian Gfuano, ) 
Crushed Bones, & > 
Bissolved Bones ) 

5.768 

10 0 

17 6 3 6 

2 17 5 

12 19 9 

4. 

Townsend’s Tur- ) 
nip Manure ) 

6.343 

8 5 

18 12 612 

2 12 2 

13 19 0 


Several of the prices of the manures given above require expla- • 
nation. 

The cost of the fish offal is set down at per ton. This is th^ 
price, I have learned, at which the merchants in Norway offer to 
deliver it at Leith, or £% free on board. The actual cost to me 
was ^10, 7s. 6d. per ton, but it was imported in a comparatively 
small quantity for myself in a steamer, and consequently the charge 
for freight was high. Its value, per the analysis herewith given, is 
not more than .<£^8, 2s. according to Dr Anderson's formula. With 
regard to Townsend's turnip manure, the price marked, d£8, 5s., is 
what was charged in Glasgow, after deducting 5 per cent for ready 
money. 

In the experiment of 1860 the Peruvian guano outstripped the 
other, manures, whilst in the present trial it ranks the last. In 
both cases I believe the samples to have been of the best descrip¬ 
tion, having been bought from a merchant in whom I have too 
much confidence ever to think of analysing.. To some extent the 
difference may be attributed to the fact that, in 1860, the rate at 
which the guano was applied was nearly the highest in the list, 
whilst in 1861 it was lower than the fish offal or the Townsend^s 
manure. 

A mixture of guano with bones in some form has generally given, 
in my experience, more satisfactory results than when the guano 
was used alone; and no doubt fish offal ought also to be mixed with 
other manures, but it is when applied alone that the merits or de¬ 
merits of a. new fertiliser can be most effectually tested. It is 
within my own knowledge that two other agriculturists in different 
counties have experimented with Norwegian fish offal with satisfactory 
results, and my own experience of it seems to prove, that it can ^at 
least hold its own with Peruvian guano tod odier approved manures. 
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The important question of supply then arises. If onr supplies of 
guano are to fail, we cannot afford to neglect anything that can in 
any degree supply so terrible a want. Fish offal is at least a gen¬ 
uine and honest manure, with no mystery or suspicion of any kind 
attaching to it. It is clean, portable, dry, finely pulverised, and 
easily handled. ‘ . 

From Norway, or any other part of Europe, the supply may be 
limited; but have we not a wider field of our own where a harvest 
may be reaped ? In the fisheries of Newfoundland many thousand 
tons of this very offal are annually thrown into the sea. The cap¬ 
tain of a vessel, engaged for a number of years in the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries, lately informed me that he has frequently seen a 
perfect stratum of fish-bones and other offal, several feet deep, 
thrown up on the beach by the sea. The collection of such stores 
might add as much to the fertility of our soil as the sewage of great 
cities, about which so much is said and so little done. The pre¬ 
servation of the fish offal would certainly be of much easier accom¬ 
plishment. It is not all thrown away, because the French have 
already discovered its worth. The heads and other offal of cod and 
ling and skate are dried on the rocks in the blazing summer sun, 
and then carried to France and ground to powder by machinery. 

The following are analyses, by Dr Anderson, of the substances 
used in the experiment, with the exception of the Peruvian guano, 
which I presume to have been a sample. 


ANALYSTS OP NORWEGIAN PISH OPPAL. 


Water, ..... 
Organic matter and ammoniacal salts, 
Phosphates, .... 
Carbonate of lime. 

Alkaline salts, .... 
Sand, . . . . 


Ammonia, . . 7.76 


1.3.02 

49.40 

30.26 

1.20 

5.89 

0.23 


100.00 


ANALYSIS OP GTJANO ANU BONE MANTUIE. 
Ko. *3 of Experiment. 


Water, ....... 14.86 

Organic matter, ..... 23.17 

Biphosphate of lime, . ‘ , . . . 5,09 

(Eqnal to 7.95 solable phosphates,) 

Insoluble ph^hates, . . . . .24.70 

Sulphate of lime, . . . . . , 22. 90 

^Jltaline salts,.. 

Sana, ....... 3.90 


100.00 

5.35 


Ammonia, 
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ANALYSIS OF TOWNSENO’S TURNIP MANURE. 


No. 4 of Experiment. 


Water, 

Organic matter, .... 
Biphosphate of lime, .... 

(Equal to 20.55 soluble pbospbates,) 
Insoluble pbospnates, . 

Sulphate of lime, . . 

Alkaline salts, ..... 
Sand, ...... 


12.09 

21.26 

13.20 


3.45 

40.93 

5.72 

3.35 


Ammonia;, 


1.59 


100.00 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE EDINBURGH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
By Professor Dick. 


TJMMAEY OF CASES, Comprising Diseases, Injitbies, &c., amongst Do¬ 
mesticated Animals, registered in the Clinical Transactions of tlie 
Edinburgh Veterinary College, wMcb have been under treatment 
during the months of January, February, and March 1863. 


Abscesses in various parts, 

Abortion, 

Apthse Epizootica (murrain), . 
Bones, fractures and injuiies of,* 
Brain, diseases of, 

Broken knee, . 

Bursae, distension of, with lameness, 
Capped hock, , . ' . . 

Castration, 

Catarrh and sore throat. 

Chorea, 

Colic, .... 
Colon, rupture of, 

Constipation (obstinate), 

Crack^ heels, 

Curbs, with lameness,. 

Debility, 

Diabetes, 

Diarrhoea, 

Distemper, . . . . ' 

Examinations as to soundness, 

Eyes, diseases of, 

Eyelids, inversion of, , 


Horses. 

14 


6 

3 
1 

4 
1 
6 

44 

31 

1 

1 

10 

6 

3 

4 
1 

39 

4 


Cattle and Dogs, Pigs, 
Sheep. &o. 


2 

1 

23 



*4 

4 

2 
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Feet, corns in, witli lameness, 

„ inflammation in, ^ 
navicular disease in, 

, pricks, <fec. in, 
qnittors in, 

„ sandcracks in, 

„ seedy toe, 

„ side-bones, 

„ wounds and bruises, 
Foot-rot sheep. 

Frost-bites, 

Glanders, 

Grease, 

Heart, diseases of,^ 

Indigestion, chronic and acute, 
Influenza, 

Joint ill, 

Jaundice, 

Lameness, elbow, 

„ coronet, 

„ fetlock, 

« Mp, 

„ hock, 

„ knee, 

,, pastern, 

„ shoulder, 

„ stifle, ^ 

Leucorrhoea (whites), 
Maounitis, 

Mange, 

Hasal gleet, 

Over-exertion, 

Paralysis, 

Parturient Peritonitis, 
Parturition, difficult, 

Patella, luxation of, 
Phar^pgitis, . 

Pleurisy and Pneumonia, 
Pleura Pneumonia, 

Phthysis PulmonaJis, 

Poll evil, 

Purpura Hsemoirhagica, 
Bingbones, with lameness, 
Eoaring, tbdck wind, 

Scalded legs, . 

Spavin, with lameness, 

Spine, injuries of, 

Splints, with lameness, 

Sore backs, 

Sprains, tendons and ligaments, 
„ muscles, 

Starvation, 

Stomach, distension of (hoven), 
„ rupture of, . 


Horses. 

10 


Cattle and 
Sheep. 


33 


4 

1 

4 

18 

*8 

1 

3 

2 

9 

31 


1 

2 

8 

10 

8 


25 


3 

**2 

1 


1 

4 

9 

4 2 
1 


I 
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1 


1 

1 

5 


1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

6 

3 

3 

2 

21 

2 

1 

1 
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Stringhalt, 

Teeth, diseases, <fec. of, 

Tetanus, 

Treads, 

Tumours, various, 

Vagina, cancer of, 

Vomition, 

Weed, . 

Worms, intestinal. 

Wounds and bruises other than feet, 28 

General Abstract, 
Cases amongst horses, . 

„ „ cattle and sheep, 

„ „ dogs, pigs, &a, . 


. 



. 10 


. 



3 





3 





2 





1 





11 





*7 





6 



507 

70 

36 


612 

During the quarter ending March 31st, the cases registered have 
not only been more numerous than those of the preceding quarter, 
but also of a more varied character. Many of them were very in¬ 
teresting, and singly would have provided sufficient matter for a 
lengthened report to the pages of a purely professional journal. The 
fact, however, of the majority of our readers being more interested 
in the preservation of and restoration to health of the domestic ani¬ 
mals than in the mere technicalities of the diseases to which they 
are subjected, leads me to think that a brief notice of a few cases is 
preferable to, and would be more interesting and useful than, a long 
scientific article on one, however replete with interest that case 
might be to a veterinary surgeon. 

Amongst the cases of fiactures of bone recorded there is one 
worthy of a short notice. A Clydesdale horse, belonging to a corn- 
miller in the city, whilst dragging a heavy load up a slight incline, 
slipped, fell upon his knees, and his nose at the same time struck 
the ground heavily. On rising, blood was found flovring freely 
from his moutL On examination, the lower jaw was found to be 
fractured in the space between the incisor and molar teeth, a large 
splinter of bone protruding from the gums. This was carefully re¬ 
moved, the wound dressed vrith a gentle stimulant, and a dose of 
laxative medicine administered, strict orders being given to the man 
in diarge to feed on sloppy food These orders being strictly attended 
to, the wound healed rapidly, and in a very short time the animal 
was enabled to return to Ms work vrithout showing any untoward 
symptoms. 

The next cases on the list worth noticing are those of diseases of 
the brain, in two of wMch the animals were destroyed at their 
owners’ request, while the third recovered under treatment. The 
first occurred in a black maxe brought to the College jBrom ^ 
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the 4th of Januaiy, for examination. The owner, who accompanied 
her, stated that for a considerable time the mare had shown 
peculiar symptoms, which, in spite of all treatment, had gone on 
gradually increasing in intensity. He wished to have my opinion 
whether it would be advisable to try further treatment, or to 
destroy her. 

The symptoms described somewhat resembled those of megrims 
or vertigo, and were a peculiar bearing of the head to one side (the 
near one), a sort of spasmodic tendency to run backwards if suddenly 
checked, glassiness of the eye, with partial stupidity. When put to • 
work, she would after a while stop suddenly, look dull and stupid, 
fall to the ground, and, after a few struggles, become almost insen¬ 
sible. After remaining in this partially insensible state for a short 
timej she would rise up, look vacantly round, and then go on with 
her work. These symptoms led me at once to diagnose the case to 
be one of serious cerebral lesion, or of tnmour in the brain; and as 
they had gone on gradually increasing, both in intensity and in fre¬ 
quency, in spite of all treatment, such as blood-letting, laxatives, 
and nervine tonics, I recommended the owner to have her destroyed. 
This was done, and a careful post-mortem examination made in the 
owner's presence. All the internal organs were found to be in a per¬ 
fectly healthy state, with the exception of one of the ovaries and 
the brain. The near-side ovary was found almost double its natural 
size, and, on cutting into it, it was found to contain a quantity of 
watery fluid, endos^ in several small sacs or cysts, along with a 
kind of fibrous degeneration of the remainder of the organ. On 
cutting into the brain, the choroid plexus of the right side was found 
very much enlarged, and attached to it, and protruding into the 
lateral ventricle, was a large fatty tumour—^this latter evidently the 
cause of aH the peculiar symptoms.' 

The two remaining cases horded both good examples of inflam¬ 
mation of the brain,, and both proceeded from external injuries. 
The one, by powerful antiphlogistic treatment, recovered; the other, 
which I am about to notice, was destroyed. It occurred in a hack 
horse belonging to a gentleman in the city. On the 13th of March 
he was found standing in the stable with his head depressed and 
inclined to one side, eyes staring, pulse quickened, and breathing 
humed. On being moved, he seemed to have lost the power of his 
limbs, more p^cularly those of the off side, accompanied with a 
peci^ar twitching of the off fore-leg. On attempting to turn, he stag¬ 
gered, at the same time throwing his head violently up. On tiyimy 
to rouse him, he became excited. These symptoms gradually m- 
creas^, until at l^t he dropped down, his eyes became red, and ap¬ 
peared as if starting from their sockets; he panted, and ut intervals 
^eame Jtoost frantic,_ dashing himself about most violently. Mr 
Moir, V.S., to old pupil, who first saw the case, diagnosed it to be 
one of ptomtis, proceeding on to the formation of an abscess; which 
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opinion was confirmed by my assistant, Mr Worthington, who was 
called in to see the case. The owner, not wishing to prolong the 
poor animal’s suflFerings, ordered him to be destroyed. This was skil¬ 
fully done by Mr Moir by what is termed pithing—that is, dividing 
the spinal cord in the opening between the first and second bones 
of the neck. On inquiring into the previous history of the case, the 
groom stated that three or four days before, the horse, on going out 
of the stable, had struck his head violently against the top of the 
doorway, which blow had made the animal appear for the time, and 
a short period after, somewhat stupid. This, however, going off, 
nothing more wSb thought about it, until the violent symptoms 
above noticed made their appearance. The treatment adopted was 
blood-letting, purgative medicines, and the dashing of cold water on 
to the head; the latter, if anything, increasing the violence of the 
■ symptoms. On making a post-mortem examination, the skin cover¬ 
ing the poll was found quite entire, as were the bones; but on re¬ 
moving the roof of the cranial cavity, the coverings of the brain, 
more especially those on the left or near side, were found highly 
congested. On removing these coverings, the substance of the brain 
on the same side was found greatly injected with blood; and on 
making a vertical section on a level with the bottom of the fissure 
dividing the right from left hemisphere, a dark spot was found in 
the anterior part of the brain substance ; and in the centre of this 
spot was a small abscess, about the size of a field bean, containing 
about a fluid drachm of matter,—the cause, without doubt, of all 
the poor animal’s sufferings. . ' 

Amongst the cases of pricks in the feet recorded, is one worthy of 
a few remarks, from its practical bearing, and from the fact of nu¬ 
merous similar cases having come undei? my notice. In the middle 
of February, a horse belonging to one of the railway carters was 
brought to the yard, the man stating that he had injured his back 
from slipping during the frost. The poor animal was scarcely able 
to drag himself along, the hind-quarters dropping under him at every 
step. In fact, this apparent loss of power in the hind-legs had 
all the appearance of a horse jinked in the back. On making 
inquiries of the man in charge, he stated that the horse had been 
in that state for several days—^that they had slung him—^given him 
a dose of purgative medicine, and kept cold-water cloths continu¬ 
ally applied to his loins, but without any benefit. On seeing him 
w£^, or rather stagger across the yard, I at once concluded that the 
seat of mischief was the feet, and not in the loins—^in a word, that 
' he had been pricked in both hind-feet I ordered him into tie forge, 
and had the shoes removed and the feet carefully examined. On 
removing the first shoe, I saw that he had thick strong soles, and 
these I caused to be weU thinned, so that I might be able to make 
an impression on the sensitive parts beneath with the pincers when 
pressed. On doing this at one paint, the pain induced 
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brought the animal down upon the blaeksmith who was holding up 
the 1^. On further examination at this point, I found that one of 
the nsals had been driven into the sensible part of the foot.' Follow¬ 
ing this nail-hole upwards with a small drawing-knife, a large abscess 
was laid open, when a quantity of pus made its escape; On further 
search being made, it was found that nearly the whole sole, and also 
part of the inner quarter, was under-run. The whole detached horn 
was removed, the shoe tswjked on with a couple of naUs, and the 
other foot examined in a similar manner, arid with like results. The 
second shoe was then tacked on, the parts stuffed with tow and tar> 
so as to prevent the entrance of extraneous substances or dirt from 
the road, orders being given to have both dressings removed on the 
arrival of the animal at its stable, and the feet placed in poultices, so 
as to allay the inflammation. TMs was done, and the parts thus re¬ 
lieved speedily took on the healing process, and in a very short time 
the horse was able to return to his work 

These cases, as I have already noticed, are not uncommon, and 
they show, what I always urge upon students, the absolute neces¬ 
sity, in all cases of lameness, of examining the foot. They also show 
the advantages, in all cases of injury of the foot, of freely opening 
up the seat of injury. In some cases I have found it necessary to 
pare away almost the whole crust. The same rule holds goo4 in foul 
of the foot in cattle, and in foot-rot in sheep, where we can never 
expwt to effect a cure until we have removed every portion of loose 
or detached horn, which acts as a foreign body by originating and 
keejung up irritation in the parts. 

During the quarter, assistance was required in two cases of difiS- 
cult parturition, both occurring on the 7th March. Not being able 
to attend personally, I requested two of the more advanced students 
to supply my place. In both cases they proved successful, saving 
the lives of both mother and calf. The first one was a breech pre¬ 
sentation, the method adopted being that of pushing forward the hind¬ 
quarters, and bringing the hind-legs, one after the other, into the pas- 
saga The most noticeable fact in the second case was, that the cow 
had g«me twenty days beyond her proper lime. The students who 
attended this case reported on their return that they found the cow 
very weak, labour-pains regular, but by no means strong, and on 
^xamioation the uterine pa^e almost closed. They administered 
a dose of stimulating medicine to support the mother, and with the 
fegers gradually dilated the passage. After persevering for a short 
tune, they bad the satisfaction toinduce an increase of thelabour-pains; 
the water-bag soon made its appearance, and a fine calf was ushered 
mto the world. In both cases there were no untoward results. 

^ of Hmmorrhagica recorded, both fol¬ 

lowed bad attacks of influenza. This is a true blood disease, de- 
prattog upon a deterioration in the quality of the circulating fluid, 
Thich IS thin, and h^ lost ita natural powars of coagulability. In 
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both cases we had the usual symptoms, which, however, were much 
more severe in one of them than in the other. In both we had 
swelling of the head and extremities, the skin being hot and painful, 
and the swellings soft and pu%. Pulse weak and quick, breathing 
in one case not much affected, in the other quickened; both ani¬ 
mals were very weak. The lining membrane of the nose in both 
presented smaU purple spots or blotches, from which exuded a sort 
of thin bloody serum, which also escaped from some of the swelliugs 
in the worst case. In this latter the swelhng of the head increased 
to such an extent as to threaten suffocation. In one case the animal 
rapidly recovered under the use of tonics and stimulants, good air, 
and plenty of nourishing and easily-digested food. The other proved 
more tedious; and in addition to stimulants and tonics, such as cam¬ 
phor, ale, and sulphate of iron, I found. it necessary to scarify the 
swellings very freely, and keep hot-water fomentations constantly 
applied. In some cases of this disease, when sloughing is apt to 
supervene, mild astringents, such as a solution of acetate of zinc, will 
be found of great benefit In addition, the strength of the animal 
must be kept up by good food, such as malt-mashes, and stimulants 
and tonics, the best of which is probably the tincture of muriate 
of iron. 

Amongst the strains, &c. of tendons, was one worthy of notice— 
viz., the displacement of the tendon which passes over the point of 
the hock. Prom some accident which the owner could not explain, 
the tendon had slipped off the point of the heel-bone, and was found 
situated on the outer side of the hock. In such cases no treatment 
can be adopted, the only plan being to leave the case to nature, the 
tendon in course of time forming for itself a groove on the outer side 
of the bone. And although it may appear strange, yet still it is a 
fact that the horse is able to do its work, after a short period, in 
spite of such an injury. In some cases it may be necessary to sKng 
the animal, and apply a smart blister to the part to keep it quiet. 

The case of starvation recorded is one of a peculiar nature ; it 
occurred in a hunter belonging to a party in the city. The horse 
was boxed at one of the Etoiburgh railway stations for a station in 
the country, at which place it ought to have been delivered to a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood; but owing to some unaccountable 
negligence, either on the part of the company's servants or of the 
party to whom it was sent, the poor animal was kept confined in a 
railway horse - box for 114 hours without either food or water, 
or the possibility of its lying down. The horse, I presume, on 
reaching its destination, would be shunted in the bo? to a siding 
until c5l^ for, and had been there left in the state above men¬ 
tioned. The way in which the culpable mistake was discovered, was, 
I believe, in consequence of the box being returned to Edinburgh as 
an empty one, when, on looking into it, the poor brute was found in 
a state more easily imagined than described. By the assistanf^i^ 
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several men it was taken down to Mr Moiras stables in Nottingham 
Place, where I was called in to see it. On my arrival, I found the 
pulse weak and quick, the animal scarcely able to stand, and strain¬ 
ing fearfully; his back arched, bdly tucked up, and eyes staring. 
I at once ordered Mm a stimulant, with hand-rubbing and warm 
clotMng. After administering the stimulant in a little warm ale, he, 
after several eflForts, succeeded in staling, wMch seemed to afford 
Mm great relief. The stimulants were continued for some days, 
with a good allowance, at the same time, of .good sloppy food, ad¬ 
ministered in small quantities at a time, and repeated at frequent 
intervals. This plan of treatment was persevered in for a few days, 
after which he made rapid improvement, and by the end of the week 
he appeared as if nothing had been the matter, eating his food and 
able to take gentle exercise. 

Amongst the cases of wounds recorded were several of a very 
severe nature. Two wMch proved fatal are worthy of notice, as 
showing the time an animal may linger with injuries of such an ex¬ 
tensive and alarming character. The first case occurred in a cab- 
horse, on the evening of the 4th February, during the raging of the 
severe thunderstorm. On passing down Greenside Place, a peal of 
thunder so frightened a van-horse going in the opposite direction as 
to cause him to spring suddenly round. On doing so, the end of the 
van-shaft struck the chest of the cab-horse, penetrating it to the 
depth of about a foot. After getting the horse released, he was re¬ 
moved down to a stable in the neighbourhood, when I was sent for. 
On my arrival I found the animal sinking—^his pulse so.quick and 
hard as scarcely to be felt under the finger, Ms respirations so rapid 
as not to be counted. In tMs state he lived for several hours, 
eventually dying in intense agony. - The next day a careful post- 
mortem examination was made, when the wound was found to enter 
the chest through the cartilages of the true ribs, passing through the 
diaphragm, and entering the abdomen, rupturing the colon or large 
gut, whose contents escaped* partly into the abdominal and partly 
into the thoradc cavity. On its passage through the thorax, the 
shaft had grazed and slightly abraded the lung.—^The second case 
occurred oh* the eveniug of the 11th of March, in a horse belonging 
to a gentleman in the neighbourhood. The accident was caused by 
the animal running away with the gig it was drawing, when the 
shaft was broken and penetrated the chest, entering the lungs. The 
horse was brought to one of the College Infirmary boxes, and on ex¬ 
amination of the wound, I immediately prognosced—^from the frac-* 
ture of the ribs and depth of the internal wound—the case to be a 
fatal ona However, to my astonishment the animal lingered for 
nearly two days before succumbing. In this case, as m the preced¬ 
ing one, the pulse was scarcely to be felt, the symptoms somewhat 
resembling those of acute pleurisy. After death, a wound was found 
in the lungs to the depth of nearly two inches; the thoracic cavity 
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containing a quantity of clotted blood, with a considerable quantity 
of serous fluid, the whole lining membrane of the cavity being in¬ 
tensely inflamed. 

Two other cases of wounds occurred in run-away horses, both of 
which, however, recovered. One was wounded in the shoulder, just 
in front of the arm ; the other grazed in the shoulder, with a large 
wound in the hip. The only treatment in these cases was to pin up 
the wounds, dress with cold water, and administer purgative medi¬ 
cine, with an injunction to give perfect rest. Although the wounds 
in both cases were excessive, yet in neither was any important organ 
injured, and the animals, both being in good health, rapidly re¬ 
covered. 

On the 20th of February a peculiar case of wounding was brought 
to the College yard. The man stated that that morning the pony, 
when feeding, had taken up with his hay a darning needle. He said 
that the pony had ceased eating suddenly, commenced to foam at the 
mouth, work his tongue from side to side, and appeared as if chok¬ 
ing. On examining the mouth, he fdt a piece of a needle sticking 
above his tongue, and, being jBdghtened, brought him at once to the 
College. On his arrivd, the tongue had swollen so much as to cover 
^ the offending agent. Ordering him to leave the animal, he was put 
’ into a sick-box, and a dose of laxative medicine given. The next day 
a swelling appeared between the jaws ; to this warm poultices were 
kept constantly applied. The animal appeared easier, and ate greedily 
of some gruel placed before him. On the 25th an abscess, which had 
formed between the jaws, was opened, and on exploration the sharp 
point of the needle was felt; tMs was seized with a pair of forceps, 
and, with a little force, a darning needle 3 inches long was extracted. 
The wound was then dressed, and healed rapidly. On the 27th he 
was able to return to his work. 
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By Thomas Andbbson, M.I)., F.R.S.E. 


OK THE COMPOSmOK OF THE POTATO PLAKT AKB THE ElOTOT OF BIF- 

FERBKT MAKUBES IN AMOUNT AND QUALITY OF ITS PRODUCE. 

Part I. 

A sciEKCE like agriculture requires to be built up by the care¬ 
ful a^regation of many minute facts' whicli can only be slowly 
and laboriously accumulated. It does not, like other branches of 
knowledge, give scope for great and brilliant discoveries, by which 
its boundaries are suddenly and widely expanded and new territories 
added to it, of which advantage may be taken to introduce impor¬ 
tant alterations or improvements in its practice. It is only by long- 
sustained and continuous efforts that it is possible for it to advance 
at all, and even then its steps are so small as to be individually 
almost imperceptible, although in the course of time they produce 
a distinct and unmistakable change. And not only are the steps 
by which it advances small, but its progress is still fether retarded 
by the necessity of going over the same ground many times in suc¬ 
cession ; for the facts of agriculture, if deduced from a single observa¬ 
tion, how^ever accurately it may have been done, cannot be safely made 
the basis on which inferences may be founded, for they labour under 
the disadvantage of not ,being observed under mvariable conditions. 
The proverbial uncertainly of the seasons, and a thousand other dis¬ 
turbing causes, are constantly at work, disappoinfing expectations, 
and modifying results ; and it happens that conclnsions which 
appeared to be the legitimate and inevitable inferences of one set of 
experiments, are liable to be rudely overturned by the next, and 
that, not because the facts were erroneous, but because climate or 
soil had made these particular results exceptional. 

To a certain extent this is true of every science, and it is always 
rash to reason from a single experiment; but in agriculture it is 
totally impossible to draw even the simplest inference without 
previously amassiug a whole series of experiments; and even then it 
may happen that some special point which pould not be sooner 
detected may show itself and render it necessary to undo what had 
been done, and to reconstruct, perhaps many times in succession, 
the edifice which before appeared to be finally complete. All this 
is extremely disheartening, and it can scarcely be a matter of sur¬ 
prise that it should beget in some minds a feeling of impatience, and 
induce others to suppose that the study of agriculture as a science 
offers little advantages to the farmer, and that it is better to trust 
exclusively to the teachings of practice. A little farther considera¬ 
tion, however, tends to modify this opinion, and leads to a more 
just estimate of the relations of science and practice. 
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The history o*f the past shows *113 that the progress of practical 
agriculture always has been slow; and when science was called in 
to assist in its development, it was supposed that a rapid advance 
must be the consequence, and that the whole face of the country 
was to be speedily changed by it. These expectations, however, 
proved unfounded; and they did so, because they were based on an 
erroneous conception of the nature of science and the mode in 
which it obtains its facts. It has been looked upon as something 
antagonistic to practice, working in an entirely diJSerent manner, 
and having nothing in common with it; whereas, in point of fact, 
they follow an exactly similar method in the accumulation of their 
facts; and the tone and character of mind and kind of education 
which make a man a good farmer are exactly those which fit him 
for the study of science. It is by observation that the farmer 
acquires his experience; and it is by the exercise of that faculty that 
the scientific man extends his knowledge; and just in proportion as 
they observe well and carefully will be the value of .their facts and 
the soundness of the conclusions they draw from them. But though 
their methods of observation are the same, they look at these facts 
from a different point of view; and it is in this respect especially 
that they are able to afford each other valuable assistance; and by 
combining the results of their experience, the one is enabled to 
clear up what appeared obscure to the other. Separate, they can do 
little—combined, they have the power to do-much; and we may rest 
assured that the practice which ignores science acts as foolishly as 
the science which ignores practica So long as each persists in ad¬ 
hering exclusively to its own point of view, and placing itself in 
antagonism to the other, no good can be done; and they are very 
much in the position of the two men, one of whom asserted that a 
particular shield was made of gold, while the other as obstinately 
insisted that it was silver; and it was only after much wrangling 
and discussion that they bethought them of the propriety of going 
together to examine it, when it turned out that one side was gold 
and the other silver. 

It cannot certainly, be justly alleged that agriculture has disre¬ 
garded the teachings of science. On the contrary, it is beyond all 
question that the most distinguished practical farmers, the men who 
have done most for its practical improvement, and whose opinion is 
most respected by their brethren, have given in their firm adhesion 
to it, and recognised it as an additional lever placed in the hands of 
practice, which, rightly used, must assist its progress. But it must 
be as. freely admitted that there are still many farmers who are un¬ 
able to see any advantage which the practice of their art has derived 
.from it, and who imagine that it may be safely neglected. Much 
of this may be attributed to the fact that many scientific improve¬ 
ments have been absorbed into practice, and the source from whhdi 
they were, derived has been forgotten; but still more is duel lo 4 
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misconception wHcli prevails, nofonly in agricultufe, but in all the 
practical arts regarding the position of science in relation to them. 

It seems to have been imagined that when chemistry was called 
in to the aid of the farmer it was to bring with it a full-fledged 
chemistry of agriculture, which might be immediately applied to 
practice, without any effort on his part. It was not sufficiently recog¬ 
nised that science, dealing with principles, uses them as a guide, by 
means of which it may build up a great branch of applied science; 
and that it cannot do this successfully when working alone, but 
requires the assistance of practice, which must not be content with 
stating what it requires, but must take an active part in working 
out experimentally the .suggestions of science. In a word, there 
must be sacriflces on both sides, and much time and labour must be 
expended in laying foundations and accumulating facts, which may 
at the moment have so little effect as to appear almost unproductive, 
although they are destined at some future time to weave in with 
others as yet unknown, but of whose discovery they are the indispen¬ 
sable precursora The course of events when’’practice applies to 
science (and this is just as true in regard to any art as it is with 
agriculture) is generally this ; Practice makes certain observations 
of which it seeks an explanation, and when science takes up the 
question, it very probably finds that the facts required to enable it 
to give that explanation do not exist, and must be obtained at the 
expense of much labour; possibly also it may be found that there 
are some points required which can be supplied by practical observa¬ 
tions only, and thus, before what is perhaps a very simple matter 
can be explained, both science and practice must be set in motion, 
and made to accumulate a whole store of facts.* 

None but those who have been compelled to turn their attention 
to the matter can have the least conception of the small number of 
facts, of a character sufficiently definite to admit of their being made 
a satisfactory basis for scientific reasoniug, which agriculture offers. 
Kttt* can they be convinced of the difficulty of supplying them until 
they have tried to do it, and have suffered from the failures and dis- 
^pointments inseparable from even the most carefully performed 
experiments, and against which no foresight can provide. Circum¬ 
stances may arise which destroy an experiment when it is half 
fizdshed; or, what is still worse, which render its results fallacious, 
without affording the means of detecting the fallacy. Hence it is 
that a solitary experiment cannot be rdied on, and repeated trials are 
necessaiy to render results condusive; and hence al^ thg necessity 
for repeating experiments many times in succession, and expending 
upon them an amount of minute care, the importance of which has 
only been recognised within a few years. The same observations 
^Pply? though perhaps less forcibly, to the more purely scientific 
departments of agriculture; and it maybe safely asserted that, both 
in the field and the laboratoiy, the labour of many years must be 
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devoted to the accumiilation of materials for the foundations alone, 
and the importance of much of which will only become apparent in 
future years. 

I have been led into these observations when considering the nature 
of the researches which form the subject of this paper, and they 
are exactly of the kind which illustrate the amount of labour which 
must be expended on the determination of facts, some 6f which may, 
at first-sight, appear somewhat remote from practical applications, 
although, on more minute examination, they will be seen to teach 
many important bearings upon it. They may be considered as an 
extension of a department of agricultural chemistry which was en¬ 
tirely untouched when I took it up some years since, but which is 
of mucb importance in giving us a definite idea of the progress of 
growth of different crops, and leads to valuable inferences as to the 
mode of manuring, and many other practical questions. I have 
already examined in this way turnips and wheat grown in the same 
soil, and intended to have prosecuted the inquiry through the entire 
rotation; but circumstances having rendered it advisable to break 
through the rotation and lay the land down in permanent pasture, 
I have been deprived of the opportunity of doing so. 

The subject, however, of the composition and mode of growth of 
different plants is one of such interest that it did not appear at all 
advisable to abandon it entirely, the more especially as the experience 
I had gained in the previous years had taught me the most convenient 
and effectual means of carrying out such experiments. On thinking 
the matter over, it appeared to me that the potato was well suited 
for such inquiries, both on acconnt of its importance, and from its 
having been less minutely examined by chemists than most otho: 
crops. I thought also, that by some modification of the system of 
experiment, the results might be brought into more intimate con¬ 
nection with practice, and thus data, which might interest a laiger 
number of persons than a purely scientific treatment of the subject, 
be obtained. On laying my views before the Chemical Committee of 
the Society, they were most cordially supported by the practical 
members, and to their assistance and advice, much of the practical 
value of the experiments which follow is due. 

On considering the question in detail, it appeared that the sub¬ 
jects which it was desirable to investigate were—1st, The composi¬ 
tion of different varieties of potato; 2d, The progress of their 
growth, and composition of the plant at different stages of its exist¬ 
ence ; Sd, The influence of different soils; ,4th, The effect of different 
manures. To the farmer acquainted with the difficultly of field 
experiments, and to the chemist who knows the amount of time and 
labour which must be expended on minute analysis, it will be 
obvious that an exhaustive examination of a subject like this must 
be the work not of one but of many years. The first object, there^ 
fore, was to fix limits to the inquiry, and to reduce it within smi 

TRANS,—JULY 1S63. I> 
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l>ouiids as it was possible to manage, and it was resolved to go upon 
the principle of undertaking no more than could be effectually ac¬ 
complished. ' 

Tt> the first place, six of the varieties of potato in most extensive 
cultivation were selected for experiment, and those chosen were 
Eegents, Dalmahoys, White-roclm, Flukes, Skerry-blues, and Orkney- 
reds. 

As regards soU, it was thought sufScient to select a heavy day 
soil, a light sandy soil, and newly redaimed moss land, on which 
astonishing crops of potatoes are obtained ; application was there¬ 
fore made to Mr Gibson, Woolmet, to undertake the experiments on 
a day soil, to Mr Guthrie, Crossbum, Troon, for the light soil, and 
Mr Maxwell undertook to provide for the moss land, at DargaveL 
In addition to these gentiemen, Mr Scott SMrving, Camptonn, Drem, 
tindertook a similar series of esperiments on his own form. It is 
unnecessary for me to say that the names of these gentlemen are a 
snflScient guarantee for the accuracy with which thdr part of the 
work was done, and I mnst here express the debt of gratitude I owe 
them for the trouble which they have taken. 

It was much more difScolt to coine to a satisfactory conclusion as 
to the kind and quantity of the manures to be used, because it was 
obvious that the substances which might be depended upon to pro¬ 
duce a good result M a rich and heavy soil might be very unsuitable 
to moss or light land. This, cf course, is a difficulty to which all 
<x>mpaisati¥e experiments on different kinds of soils are, to a certain 
extent, exposed, and is indeed inseparable from all agricultural ex¬ 
periments. It is obvious, in fact, that if we adopt, as the standard, 
a q^tem of manuring more especially adapted to one particular 
description of soil, and make experiments exactly similar in all re¬ 
spects on another, whose capabilities are best brought out in a differ¬ 
ent treatment, the latter is placed at a certain disadvantage. If the 
sole object with which the experiments are undertaken is to deter¬ 
mine the system of management best fitted to develop the resources 
of the soil in question, this would clearly be the proper course to 
adopt. But this was only one of the points it was proposed to bring 
out in the present series of experiments. One object, among others, 
was to ascertain which of the six varieties of potatoes selected yielded 
the mo^ productive crop as regards both quantity and quality j and, 
to obtain results of any value on this point, it was Obviously neces¬ 
sary that the crop on each soil should be brought to a state of full 
perfection, which could not be done by using exactly the same 
manures in the same quantities, but by taking those which experi¬ 
ence had shown to be most suitable to each district and sozL In 
growing the different varieties of potatoes, each experimenter was 
therefore requested to manure the land in exactly the manner which 
he considered best, that is to say, according to the system he always 
employed, and accordingly the six kinds were grown as part of the 
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crop m a field laboured and manured in tbe ordinary manner em¬ 
ployed for the rest of it. It will be seen afterwards that this has 
given rise to great differences, one experimenter, Mr Gibson, having 
raised his crop entirely with artificial manures, while in the other 
cases, the principal part of the application consisted of farmyard 
manure. 

In that part of the experiments in which different manures were 
contrasted with one another, it was felt to be most essentially im¬ 
portant to restrict them within the narrowest possible limits," as it was 
only in this way that it was practicable to overtake the large num¬ 
ber of analyses I contemplated. After careful consideration, it was 
resolved to restrict them to farmyard manure, and one application 
of artificial manures, and that these should be applied to two kinds 
only—^namely, Dalmahoys and Eegents. The quantities of manures 
were— 

1. 25 tons farmyard manure per acre. 

2. 85 ,, „ , 

3. 8 cwt. Peruvian guano, and 5 c^. Lawes’ superphosphate. 

These quantities may possibly be considered excessive, and they are 
no doubt above the average, but they were fixed with the advice of 
practical farmers, and partly with the view of ascertaining the effects 
of large applications of manure, on which subject they will be found 
to throw some light. It is worthy of notice that, however large 
they may appear, they actually fell short in one case of the quantity 
used in the ordinary course in the same fidd. 

It would have been most interesting, had it been possible, to have 
extended the experiments to the effects of different artificial man¬ 
ures, such as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, guano, and super¬ 
phosphate, and more particularly to the salts of potash, which in 
some soils and seasons have been found to exert an astonishing in¬ 
fluence on the potato, but it was thought better to avoid this in 
the meantime. Mr Gibson, however, has supplied a series of very 
interesting trials of this kind. 

As soon as the arrangements had been made for the experiments, 
I commenced a series of preliminary inquiries, for the purpose of 
determining the best mode in which the analyses might be con¬ 
ducted. On this subject little iuformatiou is in existence, and 
hitherto the analyses of vegetable products have been restricted 
within very narrow limits, and have been confined to ascertaining 
the wount of albuminous compounds, respirato]^ principles, off, 
a^h, i^d water, while in some cases the quantity of fibr^ 
determiniid. Such an analysis divides the constitueni«%ktokevexal 
great farcies of proximate principles, but does not attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish bcWeen the different members of e^h j0a,mily. Sugar and 
starch, for instance, are massed together as respiratory subsi^hces; 
and no distinction is made between different 4buminou6 0omi^^^ 
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although there are several substances of the class well-known to 
chemists. The reason for this is, that the separation of these sub¬ 
stances from one another is often excessively diflScult, and no means 
of effecting it in a sharp manner have yet been discovered, except 
by methods so tedious and uncertain, that they cannot be practised 
with satisfaction. A system of analysis, to be of any use in such 
experiments as I proposed to make, must be rapid, and admit of 
being made many times in succession; wMle all the methods hitherto 
devised for determining the proximate principles ofplahts have been 
tedious, difficult, and unsatisfactory, so much so, that chemists have 
been deterred froni prosecuting the subject to the extent its im¬ 
portance requires. 

In entering upon such a series of experiments as those now about 
to be detailed, it seemed important that some attempt should be 
made to devise a more precise kind of experiment I accordingly, 
in the autumn of 1861, obtained, through the kindness of Mr 
Melvin, Bennington, Eatho, specimens of sound and diseased pota¬ 
toes of that year's crop, which were subjected to a pretty extensive 
series of experiments, for the purpose of devising an improved pro¬ 
cess of analysis. I cannot say that the result was encouraging, for 
it tended to show that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
simpler methods are the most trustworthy, although by proper man¬ 
agement a laj^r amount of ‘may be obtained than is 

^ven by the ordinary^analyses Of feeding substances. To the expe¬ 
riments in questdon, thoi^h occupying much time, it is not necessary 
for me to advert in detail, although I may have occasion to refer to 
them afterwards. It will he enough to say, that they enabled me . 
to fe upon the plan of analysis to be adopted in the next season, 
which I shall now explain. 

When the potatoes were received at the laboratory, a certain 
number, generally 8 or 10, were selected, so as to give a fair aver¬ 
se of the whole, including both large and small. These were cut 
in half, and a dice taken from each, weighed, and exposed in the 
TOter-hath until their weight became constant, for which four or 
five days were required, after which they were burned, to give the 
percentage of ash. 

Another portion of the same potatoes was grated down to a pulp, 
^d introduced into a small bag of fine calico, in which it was 
kneaded under water with a very gentle pressure, until the starch 
had completely passed through.- The starch was coUected on a 
weighed filter, washed, dried, and weighed. The residue on the 
cloth was dried and wdghed. It was a mixture of fibre and in- 
sduble albuminous compounds, and the proportion of the latter, 
ascertained by determining the nitrogen—-the albuminous com¬ 
pounds corresponding to which being deducted—left ^5re. 

remainder of the potatoes were dried at a low temperature, 
and one portion used for the determination of the total albuminoua 
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compounds, and another was exhausted with strong alcohol, and the 
fluid evaporated gave sugar. The results obtained in this process, 
which is extremely tedious and troublesome, were such as to induce 
me to omit it in a considerable number of the analyses, and to esti¬ 
mate the sugar by difference. 

The rest of the potatoes were burned for ash. 

These chemical details will not be interesting to the farmer, but 
I have thought it necessary to put them on record to'show the pro¬ 
cesses employed, and for the guidance of future expei^enters. . 

COMPOSITION OP THE MAITUEES EMPLOYED. 

• The artificial manures used in the experiments were obtained from 
one Stock, and were carefully mixed and sent to the different expe¬ 
rimenters, samples being kept for analysis. Their-composition was 
as follows:— 

Pemvian Qumo* 


Water, , . . . . . . 16.40 

Organic matters and ammoniacal salts, . . 53.83 

Phosphates, «»»«*. 20.48 

Alkaline salts, • • < • • 8.12 

Sand, , . . , . , L17 . 


100.00 
17.96 
3.01 
9.45 

12.41 
13.46 
ia57 
12.25 
41,66 
1.48 
5.27 

100.00 

Ammonia, . . . . . . 0.61 

Phosphoric acid in the soluble phosphates, . . 9.76 

„ „ insohible ,, . . 5.55 

It is, of course, as sources of phosphoric acid and ammonia that 
these manures are chiefly valuable, and it is easy to calculate^ from 
their composition, the exact amount of these substances which they 
supply to the crop. To facilitate these calculations, I give the 
number of pounds of each substance contained in 1 cwt. of the 
manure, to which I have added the potash of the ; guano, although 
its quantity is unimportant. 

. Peruvian Guano. Superphosphate. 

. Phospbonc acid in the soluble form,, . . 3.36 10.93 

„ „ insoluble,, • 10.58 6.32 

Ammonia, . . - . 20.11 0,68 

Potash, • • • • « 1.20 9 , * 


Ammonia, ...... 

Phosphoric acid in the alkaline salts, equal to 6.52) 
phosphate of lime, ... $ 

Phosphoric acid in the phosphates, • 

Swperplmphate, 

Water, ...... 

Organic matters and \7ater of combination, 
Biphosphate of lime, equal to 21.16 soluble phosphates, 
Insoluble phosphates, . . 

Sulphate of lime, ..... 

Alkaline salts, . . ' . 

Sand, ...... 
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Heace, as 3 cwt. of goano and 5 cwt of superphosphate were used 
to the acre, the application contained— 


PlLosphoric acid ia iihe soluble form, 
„ „ insoluble,, 

Ammonia, 

Potash, . • - . 


64.73 lb. 
63.19 „ 

63.73 „ 
3.60 „ 


My first idea was to analyse also the* different ferimyard mannres 
used, but I was led to abandon that intention by the difi&culty there 
is in obtaining a fair average sample of so bulky and heterogeneous a 
substance, and I came to the conclusion that a better and safer re¬ 
sult would be obtained by taking an average analysis deduced from 
those already published. In doing this, I have chiefly relied on the 
analyses made by Dr Voelcker some years since, both because they 
are the most complete,. and distinguish between the substances 
soluble and insoluble in water. I adopt, as the average percentage 
of valuable substances in farmyard manure, the following numbers, 
to which is added the number of ponnds of each ingredient per tom 


Phosphoric acid in the soluble form, 
„ „ insoluble „ 

Ammonia in the soluble form, 

,, insoluble ,, 

Pota^, .... 


Per cent. Lb. per ton. 

0.130 2.90 

0.190 4.25 

0.250 6.60 

0.690 13.21 

0.650 12,32 


The quantities of farmyard manure employed in the experiments, 
being re^ctively and 35 tons, it follows that the valuable sub¬ 
stance centained in these quantities in pounds are— 


Pkospboric acid in the solnble f onn, 

25 tons. 

. 72.50 

S5 tons. 
101.50 

,, insoluble,, 

106.25 

148.76 

Ammonia in. the soluble form. 

. 140.00 

196.00 

,, insoluble,, • 

« 330.25 

462.35 

Fota^ . . « . 

308.00 

431.20 

Total phosphoric acid. 

178.76 

250.25 

Total ammonia, . • • 

. 470.26 

658.35 


The most remarkable point here is the much larger quantity of the 
v^uable matters contained in these applications of fiirmyard man¬ 
ure than in the artifidal manures applied, although the latter were 
used in fer from sparing quantity. The total ammonia in the 25 
tons is nearly 7 times, and in the 35 tons just 10 times as large as in 
the mixture of guano and superphosphate; and even if we exclude 
the insoluble ammonia, and assume that it is not immediately avail¬ 
able, the difference is still very great. Bnt more remarkable still 
is the difference in potash, which is even, in the smaller quantity of 
feimyard manure, just 100 times as abundant as in the artificial 
mixture, nor must it be supposed that this estimate exaggerates the 
quantity of th^ substances, for they are taken from the average of 
good analyses, and even if we sheeted the mmijtmm quantity found, 
the differmice would stiR be enomioas. It is not necessary to advert 
here to the other constituent^ of these manures, further than to direct 
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attention to the remarkable contrast in the amount of organic mat¬ 
ters, which in the artificial manures does not exceed a couple of 
hundredweight, while, in round numbers, it is 5 and 7 tons in the 
two quantities of farmyard manure. 

COMPOSITION OP THE SEED POTATOES. 

The potatoes used for seed were of the best quality which could 
be obtained, and were all taken from the same stocl^ and divided 
among the experimenters, samples being also sent to myself. They 
were submitted to analysis in the way already described, and com¬ 
plete analyses of the ash made in each case. The results are here 
given, and will be afterwards contrasted with those obtained from 
the crop they yielded. 

Regents. 

The seed of this variety was of remarkably good quality, and con¬ 
sisted entirely of large and well formed tubers, well grown, and 
carefully selected, none of them showed the slightest trace of dis¬ 


ease. 

Water, ..... V6.32 

Staxcli, . , . • . 12.21 

Sugar, &c., 2.75 

Soluble albummous compounds, . • 2.16 

Insoluble^ ..... 0.21 

Fibre,.6.63 

AlbL, ...... 0.88 


100.06 

0.379 


0.31 

I. 79 
5.75 

60.52 
5.39 
2.07 
11.49 
7.08 
0.98 

II. 30 
3.65 

100.33 

And the same, calculated after deduction of caihonio add and dmr- 
coal, gave— 

Peroxide of iron, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Obloride of potassium, 

Obloiide of sodium, . 

Pbospboiic acid, 

Sulpbuxic acid, 
acid, . 


2.09 

6.73 

59.17 

2.44 

13.45 

8.29 

1.14 


Nitrogen, 

The ash contained— 
Peroxide of iron, 
Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Po&^ . » 

Obloride of potassium, 
Obloride of sodium, , 
Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphuric acid, 

Silicic acid, . 
Oaxbouic acid, 
Oharcoal, 


moo 
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Dalmahoys. 

The tabers of this sample were much more variable in size than 
those of the last, and thence in making the analysis care was taken 
to select both krge and small for the purpose. The quality was 
good, and there was no disease. The andysis gave— 


Water,.75.91 

Starcl}, ..... 12.58 

Sugar, &c., ..... 2.93 

Soluble albuminous compounds, . . 2.10 

Insoluble albuminous compounds, . . 0.15 

Fibre,.5.21 

Ash,.0.81 

99.69 

Nitrogen, ..... 0.360 

The ash contained— 

Perojdde of iron, .... .35 

lime, ..... 2.04 

Magnesia, ..... 4.56 

Potesh, ..... 49.62 

Chloride of potassium, . • . 6.58 

Chloride of sodium, .... 2.93 

Phosphoric acid, .... 11.21 

Sulphuric acid, .... 6.57 

Silicic acid, . . . ^ , . 1.25 

Carbonic acid, .... 10.26 

Cbazcoal, ..... 4.S2 


99.99 


Becalculated, after deduction of carbonic acid and charcoal— 


Peroxide of iron. 



.41 

Zim^ . 



2.39 

Magnesia, 



5.36 

Potash, 



5a30 

Chloride of potassium, 



‘7.74 

Ohloiide of sodium, 



3.44 

Phoimlioric acid, 

Su^huiic add, 
add. 



13.17 



7.73 

1.46 




100.00 


Skerry-Uues, 

This varieiy is distmguished by its dark purple or bine colour. 
The sample was good, but slight traces of disease were observed in 
one or two of the tubers used for analysis— 


Water, 

Starch, 

Sugar, &c., 

Soluble albuminous compounds, 
Insoluble albuminous compounds, 
Pibi^ .... 
Ash, . . ' . 


76.60 

11.79 

3.09 

1.90 

0.16 

5.41 

0.94 


Nitrogen, 


99.89 
n wo 
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The ash contained— 


Peroxide of iron, .... .85 

Lime, ...... 1.50 

Magnesia, . . . . . 6.16 

Potash, ..... 45.87 

Chloride of potassium, . , . 9.32 

Chloride of sodium, .... 2.24 

Phosphoric acid, .... 10.47 

Sulphuric acid, .... 5.63 

Silicic acid, ..... 2.93 

Carbonic acid, .... 10.02 

Charcoal, ..... 3.93 


98.92 

Carbonic acid and charcoal being deducted, this gave— 


Peroxide of iron, .... 1.85 

Lime, ...... 1.76 

Magnesia, ..... 7.24 

Potash,.63.98 

Chloride of potassium, . .. . 10.96 

Chloride of sodium, .... 2.62 

Phosphoric acid, .... 12.32 

Sulphuric acid, .... 6B2 

Silicic acid, ..... 3;49 


100.00 

WMte-rocTcs. 

This was an excellent sample—^the tubers large and well formed, 
and quite free from disease— 


Water,.75.93 

Starch, . . . . . 12.77 

Sugar, &c.,.2.17 

Soluble albuminous compounds, . 1.88 

Insoluble albuminous compounds, . . 0.24 

Bbre, ..... 5.55 

Asb,.1.04 

Nitrogen, ..... 0.321 

One htuidred parts of ash gave— 

Peroxide of iron, .... 0.10 

Lime, . . . . . 1.68 

Magnesia, , . . - , 3.87 

Potash, ..... 48.33 

Chloride of potassium, . . . 10.80 

Chloride of sodium, . . . ^75 

Phosphoric acid, . . . .11.18 

Sulphuric acid, . . . . 7.39 

Silicic acid, . . . - . . 0.80 

Garbohic add, ... - - 9.46 

Qxarijoal, . . . . . 3-73 


99.50 
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After deduction of caxbouie acid and charcod^ these numbers 
stand thus— 


Peroxide of iron, .... 0,11 

lime, ..... 1.94 

Magnesia^ ..... 4.47 

Pota^, ..... 55.9S 

Chloride of potassiran, . . . 12.51 

Chloride of sodiiini, . . . . ‘ 2.69 

Phosphoric acid, .... 12.96 

Solphuric acid, .... 8.56 

Silicic add, . .... 0.90 


100.00 

Orkney-reds. 

An ezcellent sample of this variety, the tubers being large and 
perfectly free from the slightest trace of disease. 


Water,.78.57 

Starch,.10.85 

Swr, &c., .... . . 2.78 

Soliihle albiuninous compounds, . . . 1.48 

Insoluble ...... 0.21 

Pibre, • 6.92 

Asb, ....... 0.98 


Nitrogen, 

The ash contained— 

Peroxide of iron, 

Lime;, ^ . 

Pota^ 

Chloride of potasshnn, 
Chloride of sodiom, • 
Phosphoric acid, 
Siilphnzic acid, 

Silidc acid, • , 

Carbonic add, 
Ghazcoai, . , 


100.80 

0.270 


0.29 

1.14 

475 

50.76 

11.20 

3.02 

7.75 

3.96 

0.68 

13.86 

3.06 


100.47 

After deducting carbonic acid and charcoal, this gives— 


Peroxide of iron, ..... 0.35 

liime, ....... 1.38 

Magnesia, ...... 6.68 

Potadi, ...... 61.72 

Chloride of potassium, .... 13.64 

CfalOTide of sodium, . , , . , 3.57 

Phosphoric add, ..... 9.24 

Sulphuric add, . . . . ! 477 

SUicie add, • . . , . . q *75 


Flukes. 


100.00 


33us variety is distinguislied by its long kidney shape, and by the 
small number of ^es on each tuber. This peculiarity renders it 
necessary to set them whole, and as this was not known in two of 
the sets of esperiments, the crop proved a complete failure. 
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Water,.74.41 

Starch,.12.55 

Sugar, &c., 2.89 

Soluble albuminous compounds, . . . 1.98 

Insoluble, ...... 0.20 

Pibre,.6.71 

Ash, ....... 0.98 


100.00 

Nitrogen, . . . . . , 0.348 

The ash contained— 

Peroxide of iron, ..... 0.39 

Lime, ...... 1.17 

Magnesia, ...... 4.61 

Potash,.53.73 

Chloride of potassium, .... 4.48 

Chloride of sodium, ..... 2.14 

Pho^horic acid, ..... 12.84 

Sulphuric acid, ..... 5.67 

Silicic acid, ...... 1.15 

Carbonic acid, ..... 11.65 

Charco^ . • . . . . 2.75 


100.58 

Which gives, after deduction of carbonic acid and charcoal— 


Peroxide of iron. 





.45 

Lime, 





1.35 

Magnesia, 





5.34 

Potasb, 

Chloride of potassiitm, 

•- 




62.38 

• 




5.19 

Chloride of sodium, . 





2.49 

Phosphoric acid, 

Sulphuric acid. 

# 




14.89 





6.58 

Silicic acid. 

• 




1.33 


In ezamining these results, we are struck by the general resem¬ 
blance in the composition of the different samples, the extreme dif¬ 
ference in the percentage of water, amounting to no more than four 
per cent. This may be partly due to their having been preserved 
during the winter, under precisely similar circumstances, for larger 
differences were found in the crops obtained from them, which, of 
course, were analysed as soon as they were taken out of Ihe ground- 
Of the organic constituents, the largest and most important is starch, 
and here also the difference is small, and scarcely exceeds two per 
cent. The difference m the composition of the diy matter, however, 
is larger, as is seen from the subjoined statement of the quantities 
of starch in the dry residue of each Mnd of potato. 


BaSmahoys, 

Skerry-blues, 

WMte^rocks, 

. Orkn^^reds, 


50.6 
52.9 
51.5 
5a9 
48.8 

49.7 


The other constituents show little variation, and the albuminpip 
compounds, in. sdl six varieties, may be said to be practically- 
cal in quantity, . 
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The mineral matters also show comparatively little variation, 
except in the quantity of potash, as may be seen from the following 
table, giving the percentages of that element and of phosphoric acid. 


Beffents, . 
Bahnahoys, 



Potash. 

62.92 

62.88 

PhosT>horic Acid. 
13.45 

13.17 

Skerry-blues, 



60.35 

12.32 

Wbite-rocks, 



62.72 

12.95 

Orkney-reds, 



69.21 

9.24 

Flukes, . 



66.51 

1A89 


The whole of these potatoes are remarkable for the large quantity 
of potash, and small amount of soda contained in their ash, and in 
this respect they differ considerably from previous analyses, most of 
which show a very considerable percentage of soda, chiefly in the 
state of chloride of sodium. The quantity of phosphoric acid is re¬ 
markably similar in all the varieties, except in the Orkney-reds, in 
which it falls just three per cent below any of the others. It is in¬ 
teresting to notice that, in all the samples these two constituents 
form almost exactly three-fourths of the entire ash. Next to these 
the most abundant substance is magnesia, which amounts in the 
Eegents and Skerry-blues, to about 7 per cent of the ash. 

BESUIiTS OF THE FIELD EXPEEIMENTS. 

L —JSxperimenta made aJt, Woolmei, Mid^Zotkian, hjf Mr iMbson. 

In addition to the experiments with seed supplied by the High¬ 
land Society, and in the manner already specified, Mr Gibson made 
another series with the seed which he usually cultivates, and with 
a variety of different artificial manures. Experiments in 2 to 15 in¬ 
clusive are those with the seed supplied, remainder are those 
with Mr Gibson's own seed. 

The field in which the potatoes were planted was perfectly level, 
and very uniform, in quality of soil They were planted after 
tren^-plouglOd three-year-old pasture, on which, during winter and 
spring, the sheep-stcksk had been fed with turnip, cabbage, and oil¬ 
cake. The crop had a most luxuriant appearance all the season. 
The potatoes were plants on the 18th and 19th of April, and ’ 
lifted on the 21st October 1862.— {8ee Table, page 53.) 

13iese experiments offer many points, of interest, for they show, 
what many farmers are inclined to doubt, that it is possible to pro¬ 
duce a large crop of potatoes by means of artificial manures alone. 
Here it happens that in some cases, though not in all, the farmyard 
manure gives a lower produce than the artificial mixtures. These 
results are^ no doubts due to the soil having been in high condition, 
and enriched by the previous treatment, for the feeding sheep on it 
dudBg the preceding season amounted to a liberal manuring; and 
the proof of this is to be found in the fact that, even where no 
manure was applied, the produce was large, and would, in many 
parts of the country, be considered a fair crop. It is probable 
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also that the marked eflfect of the artificial manures may be ex¬ 
plained in a similar manner; and it may be supposed that the 
soil had been, so to speak, saturated with the dung of the sheep— 
a mantire similar in its nature to farmyard manure—and hence, 
when in the next season a quantity of the latter was used, its influ¬ 
ence was comparatively small, while the artificial manures brought 
out the effect of the substances lying in the soil, and which, under 
a different treatment, lay dormant, and would only have become 
available for future crops. 

The difficulties which beset all field experiments are also well illus¬ 
trated, for Mr Gibson, having left no less than four unmanured 
plots of his own Regents, we are enabled to see to how great an ex¬ 
tent the crop varies, even in a field which is remarkably uniform in 
soil The four experiments gave— 

Tons. cwt. lb. 

3Sro. 16 . . . . 8 16 35 


99 

99 

99 


20 

1 

24 


Averagi^ 


9 15 36 

9 19 9 

10 4 m 

9 13 99 


Here the difference between the highest and the lowest results 
amounts to 1 ton 8 cwt. 54 lb., or nearly 18 per cent of the pro¬ 
duce, but the other two come very close to the average. Still more 
remarkable is the effect in regard to the other Regents; for here we 
find the unmanured plot giving only 7 tons 6 cwt. 7 lb., or 1 ton 
10 cwt. 28 lb. below the lowest, and 2 tons 18 cwt. 85 lb. less 
than the highest in the other lot, a difference which is very remark¬ 
able. In no case, indeed, does the produce of these Regents, even 
when manured, come up to that of the unmanured plots from Mr 
Gibson's own seed, and, singularly enough, that which got 35 tons 
of manure is only 6 cwt. m excess of that which got no application 
at aH. This may be due either to the superiority of Mr Gibson’s 
seed, or to inferiority of the sod on that part of the field. It is 
S(»aroefy piichabH however, that the former of these causes should 
have much effect, for both kinds seed appeared of excellent 
quality, and even, making every allowance for possible variations, it 
must be pronounced to be very unlikely that two ci:ops of the same 
variety, grown on similar soils, and similarly treated, should differ 
so greatly as these did. We axe, therefore, led to attribute part, and 
probably the larger part, of the difference to some inferiority of the 
soil at this part of the fidd; and this view derives support from the 
that all the cases of small produce are in plots immediately ad¬ 
joining one another. The numbers attached to the different expe¬ 
riments give the order in which they stood in the field, and it will 
be notic^ that the smallest produce from the unmanured plot of 
Gibson’s own regents, Ha 16, adjoins plots 12 to 15, on which 
the other kind were grown. 

On compamg the effects of the different manures, the point 
which most immediately attracts attention, ii^ that the produce is 
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by no means proportionate to their quantity. Stating the matter 
gener^y, it may, in fact, be said that the artificial manures gave a 
larger increase than the 25 tons of farmyard manure, and that sur¬ 
passed the 35 tQns. Thus giving the apparently paradoxical result 
of obtaining the largest produce from the smallest amount of valu¬ 
able matters. The explanation, however, is not difficult, and is to 
be found in the condition of the soil itself, which had been so much 
enriched by the liberal treatment it had received during the pre¬ 
vious seasons that the quantity of farmyard manure applied to it 
constituted a clear case of over-manuring. 

The effect of the large quantity of manure is seen in another 
way by the increase it produces in the proportion of diseased tubers. 
All the plots in this case presented a considerable amount of dis¬ 
ease, but it is always largest where much manure has been used. 
This is clearly seen by the following table, ^ving the weight of dis¬ 
eased potatoes in the different plots of regents, which have been 
selected on account of the number of experiments admitting of an 
average being given. 

I 

TABLE GIVING THE WEIGHT OP DISEASED REGENTS, UNIAANUEED, 
AND WITH ARTIFICIAL AND PAEMTAED MANURE. 


No. 

No Mantire. 

No, 

Artificial Hannres. 

No. 

Farmyard Manure. 


Tons. 

cwt. 

115, 


Tons. 

cwt. 

llj. 


Tons. 

cwi. 

11). 

1 

3 

15 

70 

7 

4 

11 

22 

14 

3 

16 

103 

12 

2 

15 

35 

13 

3 

7 

46 

15 

3 

9 

16 

16 

1 

14 

64 

17 

3 

2 

25 

18 

4 

6 

48 

20 

2 

5 

90 

21 

3 

2 

25 

19 

4 

7 

32 

24 

2 

13 

65 

22 

2 

11 

96 









23 1 

3 

6 

61 









24 

3 

18 

58 





Average, 

2 

13 

109 


3 

9 

111 


3 

19 

106 


The plots manured with farmyard manure thus giving, on the 
average, 1 ton 6 cwt. 109 lbs. more of diseased tubers than the 
nnmanured portions. This, however, does not hold good with the 
Dalmahoys, which are most highly diseased where no manure has 
been used. 

Of the different varieties of potatoes, the Pluke gives the smallest, 
and the Dalmahoy the largest, amount of produce. Mr Gibson’s 
own Dalmahoys, however, yield a very small return ; but it will be 
noticed that they were all grown with an excessively large quantity 
of artificial manure, and therefore cannot be fairly compared‘wth 
the. others, and only confirm what has been already said r^arding 
the injurious effect of a very large application. 

EL Sxjp^immis made at Crosslumf Troon, Ayrshire, hy Mr 
These exper^entg were made on a light and rather sandy;^^^^ 
very uniform texture, situated about a mile from the se% aR& wMdi 
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had gone through the ordinary rotation. The potatoes were planted 
on the 9th April; but, owing to the extremely unfayourable weather 
previous to that time, the ground was not in a satisfactory state. 
JDuring the whole season the weather was extremely wet and cold, 
and the crop, as was the case over all the western districts of Scot¬ 
land, was much under the average, although there was very little 
disease. The general crop received 15 tons farmyard manure, and 
2 cwt. of superphosphate, and with this the ‘White-rocks, Flukes, 
Skerry-blues, and Orkney-reds were manured. Mr Guthrie, how¬ 
ever, unfortunately omitted to make the same experiment with the 
Eegents and Dalmahoys; but these varieties received the difiFerent 
quantities of dung and artificial manures which were used in the 
other experiments. 


Table II. —ExPEBiaiEyis made by Mr Gu t hr ie, Crossburn’, Teooh. 


No. 



Good. 


Diseased. 


Total. 


1 

White-rocka, 65 tons dung; 

24 cwt. superphosphate, 

Tons. cwt. 

6 9 

Ih 

48 

Tonk 

0 

cnt. 

2 

lb. 

36 

Tons. CAvt. 

6 11 

lb. 

85 

2 

Flukes, . . « • . 

3 

5 

40 

0 

3 

61 

3 

8 110 

3 

Skeny-blues, .... 

6 

6 

48 

0 

1 

12 

6 

7 

60 

4 

Orkney-reds, , 

6 

1 

85 

0 

1 

49 

6 

3 

22 

5 

Beauts, no manure, 

jDo. 3 cwt. Psruvian guano, 
and2| cwt. Lawes’ super- 
phos]^te. 

2 

15 

37 

0 

7 

85 

3 

3 

10 

6 

4 

11 

54 

0 

9 

72 

5 

1 

14 

•7 

Bo. ^ tons farmyard manure 

4 

8 

5 

0 

9 

72 

4 

17 

77 

8 

Do. 35 tons do. 

3 

18 

32 

0 

9 

96 1 

4 

8 

16 

9 

Bahnahoys, no manure, . 

3 

7 

59 

0 

7 

23 

3 

14 

82 

10 

Bo. 3 cwt. Peruvian gu¬ 

ano, and 2|- cwt. Lawes’,. 

5 

0 

89 

0 

9 

72 1 

5 

10 

49 

11 

Bo. 25 tons farmyard manure, 

4 

12 

41 

0 

14 

9 

5 

6 

60 

12 

Bo. SStous do. 

4 

5 

55 

0 

14 

59 

5 

0 

2 


In companng these with the 'Woolmet experiments, the point 
vfiack most immediatdy attracts attention is the much smaller 
amount of produce in every case; and this is no doubt mainly due 
to the weather, which, though cold m Mid-Lothian, was not unfavour¬ 
able to the potatoes; while in Ayrshire, the continued wet, accom¬ 
panied by a low range of the thermometer, acted most injuriously on 
the crop throughout the whole counly, which was greatly under the 
average. Some effect may also, no doubt, be attributed to the differ¬ 
ence of soD, and there are distinct indications that the crop has been 
more dependent on the manure supplied to it than in Mr Gibson^s 
experiments. In the latter, the increase of the produce from the 
manured plots over that of the unmanured does not exceed 10 or 
15 per cent; while in Mr Guthrie’s it ranges from 30 to 40 per 
cent, and even higher in one case. It is interesting to notice that 
the direetibn of the differences is the same as in the former series, 
and that the largest applications of manures are far from producing 
the most favourable results. On the contrary, just as at Woolmet, 
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the small application of artificial manures stands highest—25 tons 
of farmyard manure is lower, and 35 tons the lowest, of the three. 
A larger quantity of manure also increases, though not to any 
great extent, the amount of disease. It adds but little to it in the 
Eegents, but nearly doubles it in the Dalmahoys. In no case, how¬ 
ever, is the proportion of diseased bulbs so large as at Woolmet, 
where the soil appears to be charged with manure. As regards the 
different. varietijss, the Ruke again gives the smallest produce, 
and "White-rooks the largest; but, owing to the omission already 
mentioned, we cannot compare them with Eegents and Dalma- 
hoys manured in the same way—although, to judge from the other 
experiments, we might infer that they woiild hold an intermediate 
place. ^ , 

m .—wffde ai Dargavd, 

These experiments were made on the newly-redaimed moss which 
had not previously home a crop of any kind. The-moss is first 
deeply trenched, and open drains formed in it, which are left open 
for at least a year, and, if possible, for twice that period. When the 
moss has consolidated, tiles on wooden'soles are laid, and the whole 
receives an application of lime, without whidi no crop can be ob- 
teined. The experiments were made on a field under potatoes, and 
the general crop received no less than 35 tons of farmyard manure, 
and cwt. of superphosphate. The other experiments were made 
in the same way as the preceding series, except that three different 
proportions of artificial manures were used. It is right to state 
that the season was most unfavourable for moss land, and the produce 
greatly ufider the average. 


Table III. —^Exbebiments made at Daroavel. 
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The results of these experiments are in many respects different 
from those of the two preceding series. They are made upon a soil 
which may be described as being entirely dependent on manures for 
the production of a crop; and the peculiar interest which attaches to 
them lies in the fact that the failure to produce a return, so remark¬ 
ably illustrated by the two plots on which no manure is used, is not 
due to the absence of the substances the plants require, but is rather 
to be attributed to the state in which they exist in jt. The soil, in 
fact, is one mass of organic remains, containing, of course, all the 
constituents of the plants from which it has been derived in great 
abundance; in proof of which I give the following analysis of the 
ash of the moss at Dargavel, not exactly froEft the place on which 
the experiments were made, but from a spot at some distance, 
which, however, does not in the least differ from the rest. 


Silica, 




21.916 

Peroxide of iron, . 




10.914 





7.092 

lime, ^ 




10.131 

Magnesia, 




11.706 

Potash, . 




2.410 

Soda, 




5.100 

Sulphuric acid, , 




11.379 

Phosphoric acid, . 




1.616 

Chlorine, . 




0.571 

Charcoal, . 




16.989 

99,824 


The air-dried peat contained 0.80 per cent of nitrogen ; so that, 
as far as the amount of plant food is concerned, it contrasted 
favourably with many fertile sofls; and yet, even after the use of 
lime, it gave only a few hundredweights of produce—a quantity 
much under what would be given by even the most sterile of ordin¬ 
ary soils. The addition of a manure, however, immediately exalts 
the crop; and 2^ cwt. guano and 4 of Lawes’ superphosphate, though 
yielding little except phosphates and ammonia, produce nearly a 
four-fold increase of Dalmahoys and a six-fold of Eegents. Even 
these q[^tities, however, are far below an average crop, and it is 
interesting to note that a farther addition of these manures, in place 
of increasing, rather diminishes the produce. It would appear, iur 
deed, that ai^cial manures supplying phosphates and ammonia, 
when used even in small quantity, enable the crop to take from 
the peat-soil all the available elements there present, and only yield 
what is, after all, but a trifling increase in the amount of produce. 
It is by farmyard manure alone, which supplies not one or *two, 
but all the constituents of plants, that a crop can be here obtained; 
and we see, in fact, not only that it immediately produces a great 
increase, but that the largest quantity has the best effect. Twenty- 
five tons of it give a nine-fold increase of Dalmahoys, and a thirteen¬ 
fold of Eegents. Although the larger amount of dung has a better 
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effect, it musst be observed that it is not by any means in proportion 
to the increased quantity used—an addition of 10 tons of manure 
only adding 2 cwt. to the produce of Eegents, and 4 cwt. to that of 
the Dalmahoys ; or, putting it in other words, 40 per cent increase 
in the manure only raised the produce by per cent in the one 
case, and 6 per cent in the other. This addition, of course, would 
not repay the cost of the 10 tons of manure; but it will be under¬ 
stood that its after-effect on subsequent crops might be important. 
It may be questioned, however, whether, from the particular nature 
of the soil, it might not be preferable to apply the smaller quantity 
of manure, and retain the extra proportion for use’with the after¬ 
crops. That, however, is a question that could not be discussed here 
without leading us to the consideration of matters far removed from 
the immediate subject of this paper. * 

In the two former series of experiments, the quantity of manures 
used exceeded that employed in the ordinary course of operations 
on the farm; but in this case the reverse occurred, and the entire 
field was manured with 35 tons farmyard manure, and 2^ cwt. of 
superphosphate; and the result of this farther addition, as shown in 
JTos. 6 and 6, is to produce an increase of upwards of 4 cwt. of 
Regents, although it is without effect on Dalmahoys. The increase 
in the quantity of farmyard manure, as in the other experiments, 
was attended by a larger proportion of disease", although the loss in 
this way was much smaller than either at Woolmet or Crossbuno. 
It is remarkable, however, that all the kinds of potatoes cultivated 
with farm-yard manure and superphosphate (in 1 to 6) were much 
less diseased than those which got none of the latter. It is not 
easy to trace the cause of this, but most probably it is due to some 
slight difference in soil or position. 

As regards the different varieties of potatoes, we again observe 
that Flukes prove a failure; but this is attributable to the error com¬ 
mitted in planting them, the tubers having been cut, in place of 
being planted whole, as ought to have been done. The small pro¬ 
duce was, in fact, occasioned by a large number of the sets having 
failed to grow, and those which did succeed yielded an excellent 
crop; White-rocks now greatly surpass the other varieties, and 
Skerry-blues stand on a much lower level. The remaining three 
kinds are nearly on a level. 


(To he continued,) 
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Oi?- THE FORMATIOJT AISTD MAJTAGEMENT OF YOUNG 
PLANTATIONS. 

. By C. Y. Mecsi, Duthil], Cambridge. 

[Premium—The Gold Medal.] 

The following report applies to three different plantations, two of 
them in the county of Eoxburgh, in the south of Scotland, and one 
in the county of Sussex, in the south of England. I have selected 
those three plantations, because in each there is some peculiarity 
which may not be generally known, and in each partial failure as 
well as success is to be found. 

No. 1 is a mixed hardwood plantation in Roxburghshire, compris¬ 
ing about 20 acres, which were planted partly in the spring of 1853, 
and the remainder by the end of April 1854 'The planting and 
draining were performed by contract, and fencing, carriage of plants, 
&e., by day-work. ' 

The hardwpod plants comprise oak, ash, elm, and sycamore; and 
the soft-Woded plants, silver ifir, larch,’ spruce, and Scots pine. 

The ground, planted was partly fallow, partly old lea, and a small 
portion of'it, about 4 acres, under rough, coarse, natural grasses, 
growing upon very wet moss. 

The plantation is situated at an altitude of from 600 to 600 feet 
above the level of the sea, and surrounded in the distance by hills 
from 1000 to 1200 feet in height. 

The hardwoods were planted in pits lOfeet apart over all the ground, 
except upon the wet mossy part, which was planted with spruces 
alone at 10 feet distance in pits 16 inches deep and 16 inches wide. 

Silver firs were planted amongst the hardwoods at SO feet apart, 
in pits 14 inches ■wide and 14 inches deep. 

The .ground was next gone regularly over with larch and Scots 
pine, planting two of the former to one of the latter, and filling up 
the whole with trees 4 feet apart. 

The principal inducements for planting No. 1 were with a view 
to produce shelter to the stock upon the farm, which, the tenant 
maintained, was necessary for his flock. The bottom-land of the 
glen was also believed to produce grasses which gendered rot 
amongst the sheep. From the nature of the ground it was not only 
all but impossible to plough it, but the grain was always so much 
laid as to be nearly useless, and it was with great diflBculfy and danger 
that it could be carted off the ground. These were the princip£d 
reasoiis- tibe tenant had for desiring the plantation to be formed. 
The pk)prietor’s object, apart from that of the tenant, was to secure 
a supply of '^ood upon Hs estate; to dispose of the tbmnin^ 
for propwood, fencing, net-stakes, or fuel, in the best majifet; le 
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produce cover for game; to ornament, clothe, and beautify the 
estate; and, finally, the matured crop of hardwood is expected to 
pay a considerably higher rent for the ground it occupies than could 
be derived from it under any other form of crop, together with com¬ 
pound interest upon the original outlay. 

ENCLO^G. 

The fence with which the enclosure was made is wire stretched 
upon wooden posts. The straining-posts are larch 7^ feet long, 
by 7| inches, sunk into the ground from 3 J to nearly 4 feet, and on 
an average distance of 75 yards apart. The intermediate posts are 
afeo larch, 6 feet long, and 5 inches diameter at small end, where they 
are round : if once sawed through the centre, they are 6 inches by 

3 inches; and if quartered or sawed from large wood, they are 4 
by 4 inches, sharpened to go into the ground, in the form of a wedge, 
18 inches long. They are driven into the ground at 5 feet apart, 
with cast-metal malls 12 lb. weight; holes for the reception of the 
small posts are made with an iron piercer; the piercer itself is of solid 
wrought-iron steeled on the point; the part that enters the ground 
is in the form of a wedge, 18 inches long, by 2^ base, and 2 
inches by J at point; the handle, wMch is welded to the end, is 3 
feet long, IJ diameter, with a swell so as to fillt6ie*hand; the 
entire length is 4 feet 8 inches, and wel|;hs 40 lb. The posts, 
wheu^drivto in and levelled on the top, stand 3 feet 10 inches 
li^. The two top wires Ifo. 4, the third one No. 5, and the 
fittee bottom wires No. 6, were divided upon the posts in the fol¬ 
lowing order:—Division 1st, from top wire, 11 inches ; 2d, 9 do.; 
3d, 7 do.; 4th, 6 do.; and 5th, 6 do. The bottom* wire is 5 inches 
firom the surface of the ground, and the top wire 2 inches below the 
top of the small posts, and 6 inches below the top of the strammg- 
posts; holes are bored through the centre of the straming-posts 
with a f-inch auger for the reception of the wires, which are drawn 
up to them. The wires are fastened to the small posts by means of 
staples 2^ inches long. The straining-posts are put in in the lowest 
parts of the ground, and at all angles of the fence. Where curves 
occur, the small posts are braced, inside with 6-feet length braces, 

4 by IJ inches. The ground along the run of fence was levelled to 
about 5 inches from the bottom wire with turf. 

GATES. 

For the sake of clearing the plantation, it was necessary to 
have a road through it and a gate at each end: the straining- 
posts were put in so as to answer for gate-posts, therefore only one 
extra post was required for the gate: there were also two hand- 
gates upon it for the convenience of hunters; they also only required 
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one post extra each. The gates were made of the test larch, and 
painted. 

nSAINS. 

The groTmd, on being tested, was found suflSciently dry for the 
growth of trees, except the mossy part along the bottom where the 
rough herbage prevailed; this was drained with 2-inch tiles feet 
deep at irregular distances, averaging 35 feet apart. The ground, 
being mossy, was easily drained; and as there was very little fall to 
the drains, there was an excellent outlet into an old open ditch. 
The principal reason for adopting the tile-drain in place of the open 
surface-drain was in consideration of the game. It is maintained 
that no open drain is eflSeient if less than 30 inches deep ; and at 
that depth, if the young brood should happen to fall into them, 
•they are unable to extricate themselves, tinder-draining has in 
this instance so far, at least, proved highly successful The ground, 
on being dried, made solid, its surface kept level, there is no danger 
of drowniog gama It is an advantage also in the ultimate clearing 
of the wood, by avoiding the inconvenience of open drains or ditches 
where horses require to go in to draw the wood off the ground. 
Open drains, too, have no small tendency to cause trees to blow 
down with the wind. 


PIANTING. 

In planting the hardwood, care was taken to confine the oaks and 
ash to the dayey slopes, planting one of the former for two of the 
latter. This was done with a view of thinning out the ash first, 
which, when it constitutes the principal crop, is, as is well known, 
much more valuable in the young state than oak. 

The sycamore was also planted by itself on the most exposed pai% 
particularly where the soil is of a light sandy nature. 

The elms were mixed with one-third part of oak, and were planted 
upon the dry alluvial parts. This was also done with the object of 
thinning out the elm, it being also more valuable when young than 
oak. The pits for the hardwoods were specified to be 18 inches 
mde, and 18 do. deep, upon the ground that was in fallow; and in¬ 
creased to 24 inches wide and 20 inches deep upon the old lea. 

The ground, having all been gone over with hardwoods, was next 
gone over with silver firs, which were planted 30 feet apart over all, 
except the deep mossy ground. This being done, the ground was 
lastly gone over with larch and Scots pine, plantiog two of the for¬ 
mer to one of the latter—^filling up the whole with trees 4 feet apart. 

The newly-drained mossy ground was planted with spruces in 
pits 16 inches by 16 do., at the distance of 10' feet apart. These 
plants #ere about 3 feet high when put in, and having stood one. 
year in a nursery, were taken, up with abundance of roots and 
earth about them, which explains the rapidity with which thej' 
afterwards grew. 
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EXPESSB OP ENCLOSING, INCLUDING mSE AND EXPENSE OP PUTTING UP. 

To 1800 yds. of fence, ^ wires deep, 2 3No. 4,1 No. 5, 3 No. 6, at £d. 

per yd., . . . . • • • £37 10 0 

„ 24 straining-posts, 74 ft. long, 74 by 7i incbes (best larcb), at 

2s. 6d. each, . * . . . ■ * • ^ ® ? 

„ 1080 small posts, 6 ft. long (best larch), at 44d. each, . . 20 5 0 

„ 150 braces for curves in fence, 0 ft. long, 44 x IJ (best larch), at 

14d. each, . . . . - . . 0 18 9 

„ 72 braces for stretching-posts, 34 ft. long,^'6 _x 3 (best larch), at 

3d. each, . - . . . . • 0 18 0 

„ 1800 yds. of fence, making up to level of 5 inches below under wire, 

at fd. per yd,, ... . . - • 5 12 6 

„ 24 straining-posts, digging out holes for, firmly bracing, &c., at 

2s. each, . . . . - • *^22 

„ 1080 small posts, driving and levelling the heads of, at fd. each, . 3 7 o 

Total for enclosing, . . £73 19 9 

£73, 19s. 9d. 180Q = lOd. per yd. 


GATES. 

To making, painting, and hanging with double bands two gates, at 20s., i£2 0 0 
„ do. do. do. do. two hand-gates 


at 18s., . . . ’ . . . .16 0 

„ 2 gate-posts for large gates, at 2s. 6d. each, . . . 0 5 0 

2 do. for hand-gates, at 2s. 6d. each, . . . 0 5 0 


Total for gates, » , . £3 16 0 


•PLANTING AND PLANTS. 

To 1,000 elm plants, 34 ft at 30s. per 1000, . . . . jBI 10 0 

„ 2,200 oak plants, 2 „ ^ 25s. • • • . 2 15 0 

1,200 plane-tree 2 „ at 35s. * • • .270 

„ 2,600ash 3 „ at22s. » . . . . 2 17 2 

„ 1,750 silver firs, 24 » at 25s. „ • . . . 3 10 0 

„ 700 spruce, 3 „ at 25s. „ . , . . .0 17 6 

„ 11,800 Scots pine, 14 „ at 15s. „ . . . . 8 17 0 

„ 23,000 larch, 24 „ at 20s. »# . • . . 23 0 0 

„ pitting larch and Scots pine, 34,800, at 5s. per 1000, . - « 8 14 0 

,, „ spruce and silver firs, 2450, at lOd. uer 100, • . 10 5 

„ ,, hardwoods, oak, ash, plane, 7000, at Is. per 100, . . 3 10 0 

„ carriage of plants 4 miles, and sheughing into ground (carefully), 3 5 0 


Total for plants and planting, . £62 3 1 

£62, 3s. Id. 20 ac. = £8,2s. 2d. per aa ——— 


DBAINAGE. 

To cutting 320 roods, drains 4J feet deep, at 104d. per rood,. 
„ 5800 2-inch tiles laid down, at 22s. per 1000, 

„ laying tiles and filling in drains, at I 4 d. per rood, 

Total for drainage, 

£24, 7s. 7d. 4 ac. =5 £6, Is, lOd. per ac. 

Adsiraei, 

Enclosing, . . £73 jp 9 

Gates, . . . 8 16 0 

Plants and Planting, , 62 3 1 

Drainage, . . 24 7 7 


£14 0 0 
8 7 7 
2 0 0 


£24 7 7 


£164 6 5 -f- 20 ac. = per ac. £8, 4s 4d. 
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I made a minute examination of the annual growths of No. 1 
plantation at different periods, though I had not Ihe opportunity of 
doing so every year.' The following Table will show the size of 
each kind at the time of planting,, and the annual growths made 
during nine years, and the size of each at the date of report 

The trees are counted and measured in several places throughout 
the plantation; an average of 100 trees is taken, and that average 
100 trees classed in three classes ; 1st, largest 33 trees in each 100; 
2d, 33 of the next largest of each 100; 3d, 34 or medium 
class. ’ 
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The difference of size in each class of trees at the end of nine 
years may appear remarkable, but when we take into account their 
numerous enemies, it will not appear so strange, and the dispro¬ 
portion which the Ist class bears to the 3d class will be found the 
rule and not the exception throughout all plantations until they are 
thioned several times. I have generally found that a young planta¬ 
tion, after being thinned the first time, so far equalises the growth 
. as to alter the.proportion as given above entirely—leaving only 
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class 1st and class’ 2d; this, of course, at same time raises higher 
the proportional growths in each class. 

State of No. 1 at the present time .—The fence, so far as a protection 
is spoken off, is as good as ever; the posts which were made round, 
have split with the sun in some eases where the staples were driven 
in; the staples consequently have fallen out, and have been renewed. 
To all appearance no posts will be required for four or five years to 
come. The top wire was several times broken by cattle the first and 
second year after being erected, by their attempting to leap it; but 
since they got used to it, they have not done more mischief. 

The Drainsexemm efficient state; the ground remains perfectly 
dry, though little water is now running in the tiles. 

Part of the trees are nine and part ten years planted. The 
grasses, which are rank upon the deep soil, over-grew the spruces, 
and in some cases totally broke them down the first and second 
seasons after planting. Snows lodged upon them in their recum¬ 
bent state, and in this position they remained till the young wood 
began to form in spring, when the young shoot took an upright 
position; the stem of the tree at same time being in a horizontal 
position, bent the young trees, and many of them still retain it, 
but these can be thinned out the first thinning without causing 
any serious blanks in the plantation. 

The average growths given in the Table on preceding page were 
taken only from the part first planted. As the other portion is nearly 
the same in every respect, only one year younger, I have not given 
the growths of it. 

lie oaks upon the clay soil are making rapid top-growths, and 
are clean and healthy in the bark, but are a little deficient of side 
branches, owing, no doubt, partly to their being too crowded by the 
larch and Scots pines, which are close upon them. 

The ash are looking well, clean in the bark, and beginning to 
grow fasi^ with a few exceptions where the hares have peeled ofi* 
the bark, in such cases the trees have mostly died down to the 
surface of the ^ound, where several young shoots have come up, 
and which require attention in the way of pruning. 

The elms which were cut over the second spring after planting 
are now fine, handsome, healthy trees, but a number of them have 
not yet formed a leading top, and now require pruning in order 
to give the top growth a proper direction. 

The sycamores on the most suitable soil are doing well, but 
those on the bare knolls are somewhat stinted in growth, and in a 
few cases have died down to the ground, owing evidently to the 
plants being too large and badly rooted when planted Those plants 
which have died down have produced suckers, which are yet likely 
to become good trees ; pruning, however, is urgently required. 

The Scots pines are thriving well, but in some cases the larches 
have overtopped them. 
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The silver firs are now making good growths, but were slow in 
coining away at first. Some of them are double, and require the 
pruning-knife. 

The larches, as a whole, are doing well; in a few cases, however, 
in the bottom of the glen, the frost in April 1859 destroyed them 
considerably, thus showing the advantage of confining spruce to low 
damp places. 

No, 2 plantation is of 10 acres. Situated at an altitude of from 
800 to 900 feet above the level of the sea, the ground lies in a 
sloping direction towards the north. The soil is mostly of a thin 
gravelly nature. The plantation was formed in 1853; the work of 
fencing and planting was commenced in January, and fibaished in 
April the same season. 

The work of planting was performed by men on day wages, and 
the fencing by contract. A foreman was appointed to see the work 
properly executed^ and who received general instructions with regard 
to it from the forester. The people employed were usually eight 
men and nine women or lads; the odd person was engaged.carrying 
the plants, sizing them in the plant-bed so as to suit the rough or 
bare ground, to assist in sheughing in the plants when unloaded, &c. 

The fence, which was built of turf, with a two-bar paling on top, 
was contracted for. The following are the conditions and specifica¬ 
tions :— 

The Dyke, when finished, to stand 5 feet 6 inches high from bot¬ 
tom of ditch to the top, to be 4 feet wide at bottom, and 20 inches 
wide at top. 

Ditch in front, 4 feet wide at top,, 3 feet wide at bottom, and 18 
inches deep. 

The paling rails to be in 18-feet lengths, 3J by 1-|, and four posts 
to the rood, each 4 feet long, 3 J inches by 3J inches, to be properly 
nailed with 4-inch patent flat-point nails, the joints to be secured 
with 3-inch nails of the same description; the whole work to be 
finished by the 31st of January 1853, for the sum of 5d. per yard. 

brains ,—There being a spring near the centre of the plantation, 
which caused about half an acre to be in wet; to remedy this, a drain 
was cut through the lowest part in the fence, and continued to the 
top of the spring. It was cut 30 inches deep, and 30 inches wide 
at top, and 12 inches wide at bottom, and was performed in frosty 
weather by the planters when too hard for plantmg operations. The 
length,of the drain is 160 yards, and cost 1 Jd. per yard in cutting 
and spreading the earth excavated equally on each side of the drain. 

Olject informing No, 2.—The principal reasons were to secure 
shelter for the sheep upon the farm; to clothe a bleak, bare, and 
weather-beaten hillside; to produce wood upon the estate for local 
purposes, such as repairs of farm-buildings, gates, and fencing, &c. 

Planting ,—With the above object in view, notwithstanding lie 
high altitude, some of the most suitable patches were planted With 
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sycamore and beech. These were planted at 30 feet apart, and mixed 
with pine. 

One bare knoll, where grasses of every description refused to 
grow, being composed of a shifting sand, was planted with elder; 
cuttings were stuck in at 3 feet apart, it being considered that no¬ 
thing else would grow—not even the Scots pine itself. 

The sides of the drain, and where the ground was at all wet, were 
planted with spruces at 8 feet apart in pits. 

Tw6 small patches of about half an acre each, where the ground 
was rich, were planted with elm 20 feet apart, and mixed with larch 
to the distance of 4 feet apart over all. 

The whole ground, except amongst the spruces, was made up with 
Scots pine to 4 feet apart. 

E33*E2TSE OF ENCLOSING. 

To turf-dyke, as per contract, 940 yds. at 2d. per yd.,. . . £7 16 8 

„ 2 bar-paling, as per contract, 940 yds. at 3d. per yd., . . 11 15 0 

„ 31b. whin-seed and soTTing, . . . ' . . 0 10 0 

Total for enclosing; . £20 1 8 

DBilNAGE, EXPENSE OF. 

To cutting and spread the earth excavated, 160 yds. of drain, at l^d. 

per yd., , . . . . . • .£100 

Total for draining, . £10 0 

PLANTINO, EXPENSE OF. 

To planting 350 hardwoods of sorts, in pits 24 x 20 deep, at 2s. per 100, £0 7 0 


„ 100 elder cuttings, xnaMng and planting, . . . 0 16 

,, 350 spruce, in pits 24 in. by 20 deep, at 2s. per 100, . 0 7 0 

,, 23,825 Scots pine, notching in, at 5s. per 1000, . . 5 19 6 

,, 2,600 larch, do., at 5s. „ . . 0 13 0 

Carriage of plants 3 miles, and sheughing into the ^ound, . . 115 0 




Total for planting and carriage. 

. £9 3 

_0 



PLANTS, COST 

OF. 



To 

150 sycamore plants, 2i ft., at 3Ss. per 1000, . 

- £0 6 

8 

» 

60 larch. 

3 „ at 35s. 

jf • • 

0 1 

9 

if 

100 elms, 

S „ at SOs. 

9t • * 

0 3 
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860 spruce. 

3 „ at 25s. 

ft • • 

0 8 
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if 

23,825 &ot 8 pin^ 

14 „ at 10 s. 

M - • 

11 18 

3 

if 

2,500 larch. 

14 „ at 128. 

99 

.1 10 
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Total for plants. 

. £14 7 

0 



Abstract, 





Enclosing, . £20 1 8 

Drainage, . 10 0 

Planting, . 9 3 0 

Plants, . . 14 7 0 

£44 11 8 -r* 10 ac. = £4, 8 s. 2d. per ac. 

The turf dyke, though a pretty good feuce agaiust sheep, is indeed 
a very msuflScient one for cattle: during hot weather, when flies are 
troublesome, they uaturaJly resort to the dykeside, and then a few 
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of them wiU sometimes level several yards of it in a short time. 
The only means of partially preventing this is to fasten thorns 
along the front of the dyke by means of hooked wOoden pins; and 
after all, this is only a partial remedy. 

The following Table shows the height of each class of trees when 
planted, the size of each at the present time, and the average 
growths each has made for the last ten years. Some might prefer 
making a greater number of classes, but I find, in vduing any 
plantation below timber size, that three classes are quite sufficient 
for practical purposes, and for that reason I here give only three 
classes. In order to arrive at the real growth of a plantation, the 
labour is very considerable; not the classification, but the true 
average of 100 trees, from which the classes are taken. 
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The above Table shows in the first column, from top to bottom, 
the height of each class of trees at the time of planting. The next 
ten columns show the average lengths of shoot each class of trees 
made every season. It must not, however, be thought that the 
same individual trees remain always in the same class; for exampl^ 
game may destroy the bud or the leading shoot at any time, and by 
this means the plant wiU stand in a class lower than it did beforer^ 
that is, if the shoot produced next season falls short of what grew 
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the year before the accident happened. It will be observed how 
str iking the difference is between the first and third class of Scots 
pine; the first is 7 feet inches, and the third 2 feet 8 inches. 
This is occasioned by the black game picking out the buds of the 
Scots pine upon a portion of the plantation where they resort during 
winter. I found buds picked out as early in the season as October, 
and as late in spring as April. I believe February is the worst 
month in the year for game picking out the buds of the Scots pine. 
In the plantation under consideration there is about one acre of 
heathy ground, and the Scots pines upon it at the present time 
scarcely average 24 inches—occasioned by the black game picking 
out the buds. 

The Larch upon the best of the ground are making annual top- 
growths of 15 to 18 inches, and the tallest of the trees are fully 10 
feet high. The soil has more to do with the healthy growth of larch 
than the altitude. I could adduce numerous instances to show that 
this tree will thrive at altitudes as high as the Scots pine will, if 
the soil is suitable to it. Larch having been planted throughout the 
ground rather injudiciously as regards soil, the consequence is 
that many of them are not over 3 J feet in height, and will not, 
under the circumstances, attain timber-size trees. 

The Spruce ,—There being little of the soil adapted to the growth 
of spruce, a few only were planted by the sides of the drain, which 
are in a very healthy growing state, some of them making top growths 
20 inches long. The tallest of the spruces are about 11 feet high. 

The Mder ,—Cuttings were made about 12 inches long, and in¬ 
serted by means of an iron rod to about half their length upon the 
barest of the ground: the cuttings rooted readily, although there was 
little soil—only loose sand. The plants at this time are quite cloth¬ 
ing the bare knoll, and are healthy. 

The Elms are in general healthy, and the best of them making 
shoots from 12 to 16 inches in len^h, and are 9 feet high. There 
are a few, however, which have suffered from hares having pulled off 
the bark during snow and frosty weather in the winter. Ash might 
have succeeded equally as well as the elm, as regards soil and cli¬ 
mate, bat the elm is a better tree in the landscape, and less liable 
to be destroyed by hares. 

The Sycamores are doing well in general, but a few are in re¬ 
quirement of pruning in order to give the leading shoot a proper 
direction.^ The best, the most healthy, and tallest, are from plants 
cut over in April the second year after planting. 

The Beech, which is always slow in making a start, is now only 
beginning properly to grow; the tallest are about 7 feet, and are now 
making top shoots of 12 inches. The stems require clearing of the 
lower branches, not having been pruned since the second season 
after planting, which is the only form of pruning required by the 
beech. The side branches are seldom touched. 
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No. 3 is a plantation of the extent of 8 acres, situated at an 
altitude of 500 feet above the level of the sea, and was planted be¬ 
tween October 1855 and April 1856. 

The ground, up to the time of planting it, had evidently lain in a 
state of nature. It was let to a tenant upon a yearly lease, and con¬ 
sidered highly rented at 5s. per acre, as pasturage for cattle. 

* From the presence of roots in the ground it was evident that oak 
trees of large dimensions had once grown upon it. Straggling 
birch and whins were the principal growth on it before planting it. 
In .consequence of the oak timber, when cut down, having been 
cut very low in the ground, no coppice had come up upon the 
stools, otherwise a crop of oak coppice might have occupied the 
ground. 

Most part of the ground was sufficiently dry for planting, with a 
few exceptional wet places. The surface of the ground to about 9 
inches deep is a clay loam, in the wet parts resting upon white sand, 
and on the dry ground resting upon an open gravel containing 
iron ore. 

Preparing for Planting .—The jSrst step taken in the work was 
to let by contract the cutting of all wood and whins upon the ground, 
tying them up in the form of fagots for the purpose of burning 
lime. 2s. 4d. per 100 was paid for cutting the wood and tying up 
the faggots, and they were sold at 6s. per 100 upon the ground, leaving 
a clear balance of £5 profit between cutting and selling of the wood. 

The next step was to let by contract, paring off the whole sur¬ 
face turf. The conditions were to cut the turf as thin as possible, in 
order to remove only the thick matted rooty part without impover¬ 
ishing the soil by carrying off the best of the earthy part. The 
work of paring, which was performed by means of the flaughter- 
spade, cost 30s. per acre. A neighbouring farmer carted off the 
turf after being cut, to form composts with for top-dressing his pas¬ 
ture-land, and by this means no additional expense was incurred. 

Drainage .—^As soon as the ground was cleared of the turf, 2400 
yards of draining were staked off and let by contract. The specifica¬ 
tions were, 30 inches deep, 30 inches wide at top, and 13 inches 
wide at bottom ] and the earth excavated to be spread equally on 
each side of the drains not more than 4 inches deep, and at least 18 
inches removed back from the sides of the drains, at a cost of l^d. 
per lineal yard. 

Fencing .—^The fence, which was originally a turf dyke, but at 
present in some places crumbled down to near the level of the 
ground on each side, was let by contract to be repaired and made 
up to a height of 6 feet from the bottom of the ditch outside, and a 
one-bar paling 14 inches high erected on the top, the rails of the 
paling to be sawn in any convenient lengths from 12 to 18 feet, 
3^ inches by 1 inch, and to be supported by posts 4 feet long, 3^ 
inches by 3| inches, i^arpened and driven into the dyke with a maul; 
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the rails to be nailed to them with 3J-iuch patent flat-point nails; 
the whole to be completed at a cost of 8d. per yard. 

Planting ,—The object of planting was with a view to letting it 
grow tin 12 or 14 years of age, and at that period finally to dear 
the ground of the whole crop of trees; selling it upon the stool on 
the ground at so much per acre, for hop poles, for which plantation 
larch of a certain description rften realises as high a price as from 
£60 to £70 per acre. The planting was let by contract at the rate 
of os. 6d, per 1000, “including preparing of the ground by means 
of the bore-bilL” > The mode of planting I will give afterwards in 
detail, as the practice is not generally known in the north, particu¬ 
larly the use and application of the borer or bore-bill, as it is called 
in Sussex. 

The other object of planting is to have, after the first clearing, of 
the wood is made, a perpetual crop of coppice 
upon the ground ever afterwards. The operator 
with the borer goes backwards alongthe stretched 
line, inserting the tool three times around each— 
“in effect, making a pit for the plant.” Fig. 1 re¬ 
presents the bore-bill in the hands of the opera¬ 
tor, in the act of inserting it in the ground. Fig. 
2 is a sectional view of the same implement. 

There are three times the number of larches 
planted that there are of ash and chestnut, that 
each two plants are 24 inches separate from plant to plant, and that the 
hardwoods, after the larch are all removed, will remain 4 feet apart, 
each way, and these, when they grow up the second and future 
times in the form of coppice, will remain abundantly thick upon 
the ground to constitute a crop. There is a great difference in 
planting for hop-poles from what there is in planting in order to 
rear trees to timber size: the qualifications of the former are, a tall 
pole with few side branches, and with nearly equal thickness through¬ 
out its length, while those of the latter are nearly quite the reverse 
of this. 

EXBEITBB or INCLOSmO. 

To repairing tnrf dyke and one-bar paling on top, 860 yards, at 8d. por 

. . . £28 0 8 

Total for enclosing, , . . £28 6 8 

DBAINAOE, 

To cutting and spreading earth excaTated from drains, 2400 yards, at 

IJd. peryard,.£15 0 0 

Total for drainage, . . . £15 0 0 

PARING !rTTRP. 

To paring surface-turf off 8'ao., at 30s. per ac., . . . £12 0 0 

Total for paring turf, . , . £12 0 0 
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PLANTS, PRICE OP, AND CARRIAGE. 

To 65,350 larch plants, lift., at 12s. per 1000, 

„ 11,800 ash do., 24 ft., at 20s. per 1000, 

„ 10,000 sweet chestnut do., 2 ft., at 22s. per 1000, 

„ carriage of plants 2 miles, and sheughing into the ground, 


£39 4 24 
11 16 0 
11 0 0 
3 5 0 


Total for plants and carriage, 


£65 5 24 


. PLANTING AND BORING. 

To planting and preparing ground with the "borer, 87,150 at 5b. 6d. 

per 1000,. ^ “.£23 19 34 


Total 


Enclosing, 

Braining, 

Paring turf. 

Plants and carriage, 
Planting^ 


planting, 

Ah$tracL 

£28 6 8 
15 0 0 
12 0 0 
65 5 ^ 
23 19 34 


£144 11 2 -r- 8 


£23 19 34 


per acre £18, Is. 44 d. 


The following Table shows the size of the trees when planted, 
and the average annual growths each class of plants made frpm the 
time of planting to the present date, during each year:— 



Size of 
trees when 
planted, 1S56. 

Growth1856. 

Growth1857. 

i 

1 

i 

r-i 

li 

1 

i 

1 

Growth 1862. 

Height of 
plants, 1862. 

Lm'cJb — 

ft. 

in. 

iu. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

fb. in. 

Class 1st, 33 trees, 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

6 5 

„ 2d, 33 „ . 

14 

2 

3 

4 

6 

74 

84 

9 

4 10 

„ 3d, 34 „ 

Ash — 

11- 

1 

n 

2 

3 

34 

4 

4 

3 1 

Class Ist, 33 trees, 

8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

7 

9 

6 1 

,, 2d, 33 „ • , 

24 

15 

2 

3 

3 

5 

34 

7 

4 9 

„ 3d, 84 „ 

Sweet Chestnut-^ 

1 

1 

2 

24 

3 

4 

5 

5 

2 104 

Class 1st, 33 trees, .. 

24 

2 

4 

4 

5 

8 

9 

10 

6 0 

,, 2d, 33 „ • 

2 

14 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

7 

4 34 

„ 3d, 84 „ . 

14 

1 

1 • 

2 

2 

3 

4J 

5 

8 04 


The preceding Table shows in the first column the size of the trees 
when planted; the next seven columns shows the average growths 
made in each year; the last column shows the height of the trees 
at the present time. 

Condition of Plantation .—The trees oyer all the ground are in a 
very healthy state, and may now be considered fairly started. The 
larches were small when planted, but as there was no grass or herb¬ 
age of any kind to obstruct their growth, no evil consequences re¬ 
sulted. The drains have acted well, owing to the sandy nature of 
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the subsoil, and no deaths occurred except a few of the chestnuts, 
which died down nearly to the ground; and as these were cut over 
the second year after planting, no filling up was required, 

Remarks .—^Plants brought from a low-lying sheltered situation, 
or from a rich to a poor soil, should always be planted at least one 
season in a nursery in the immediate neighbourhood of the planta¬ 
tion where they are to be put permanently. Plants of every de¬ 
scription should be lifted and transplanted annually, preparatory to 
finally planting them-out into the plantation ground; by this means 
rankness of growth is prevented, and a greater number of fibres pro¬ 
duced upon the roots of the plant than by allowing the plants to 
stand two or three years without removing them. Plants, till they 
are sufficiently strong and tall, should be kept clear of long grasses, 
brakes, whins, &c., as these grow over the young plants, which in a 
short time induces them to grow bent or crooked; and if in any 
case a tree grows crooked at the bottom, it never again becomes 
straight, but is generally bent or crooked to the top. The borer is 
a most efficient instrument in the hands of an able-bodied man,' and 
can be used with great'advantage in preparing the ground for plant¬ 
ing. It is not used, in excavating the earth so as to form a pit, but 
merely to break the soil and subsoil to a depth of 2 feet, and by 
entering it three times around where the plant is to be planted, the 
soil and subsoil are effectually broken within a circuit of feet; by 
using the borer in making pits, or rather a substitute for pits, in 
place of making pits in the usual way, a saving of about 75 per 
cent is effected. Black game are very destructive to the Scots pine 
when below 3 feet in height—^they pick out the buds during the 
winter season, which is in effect cutting off the top shoot of the 
young plant. Young pine plantations should not be formed where 
pine timber has been cleared from, till the ground has lain long 
enough to purify itself, or otherwise rendered fit for planting, by 
draming, trenching, and liming, or fallowing as a substitute for 
liming, which is better for the growth of the trees. 
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BRAXY IN SHEEP. 

By William Robeutson, Erray, Toljennory. 

[Premium—^Tho Gold Medal.] 

It is somewhat curious that a disease which inflicts so serious a 
loss on the sheep-farmers in most parts of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land as hraocy, should have remained so long uninvestigated by pro¬ 
fessional and scientific veterinarians. It is almost ludicrous to see 
the cursory manner in which it is mentioned in books that treat of 
the farm, and the way the disease is accounted for. The general 
opinion seems to be, that it is brought on by the sheep being com¬ 
pelled ill snow-storms to eat the top of heather, which causes a con¬ 
stipated state of the bowels and inflammation. This easy solution 
seems to have been adopted without its accuracy being tested. For 
my part I have seldom seen much braxy while snow lay on the 
ground. As might be expected, from so little inquiry being made 
as to its origin, the nature and cause of the disease are little under¬ 
stood. It is to be hoped that the premium offered by the Highland 
Society may call forth the views and opinions of professional men 
on the subject. I can only bring zeal to the cause, and sad experi¬ 
ence, to bear upon it. 

In a matter that has attracted so little attention, it may be neces¬ 
sary to give some idea of the loss it has entailed on the sheep-far¬ 
mer of the Highlands for many years. From extensive inquiries, I 
have learned that in many districts there are few that lose less than 
25 per cent of their hoggs from braxy in a few months every year. 
Three years ago I lost 40 per cent of mine; and a neighbour told me 
that last year his loss amounted to two-thirds of his whole hoggs. 
But to be within the mark I will take 20 per cent as the average 
loss, and see what it amounts to in' money in an average stock. It 
must bo borno in mind that a wintering is provided for the gross 
number, and that no stock takes the place on it of those that die. 
The hoggs that die would have been worth 20s. in May. They may 
be replaced on the average for something like that sum so far as 
first cost goes, but to this must be added the expense of taking 
home; and it is well known that, even were it possible to get ewe 
hoggs of a quality equal to those that died, they would not thrive 
on the ground like those bred upon it, and a considerable loss would 
arise from their straying, which sheep brought to strange pasture 
seldom fail to do. This, along with the loss on the wintering, would 
raise the gross loss to at least 22s. 6d. on each hogg that died, after 
deducting the price of the braxy mutton and skins,* or ^^22,10s, on 


* In some places braxy carcases are of considerable value early an the se^on 
—os much as 5s., including the skin; but later, the animal becomes emaoia%%pnd 
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the 100 hoggs, at the same time that it would be next to impossible 
to make the well-bred even stock that every good stock-farmer aims 
at. Or take the alternative, and keep only a stock made up of those 
that live, and, in the course of a few years, scarcely an animil can 
be sold without reducing the farm to an understock.* 

Take another view of it:—^In five years braxy carries off a number 
equal to the whole hoggs produced in one year on the farm. 

Take another still:—^Braxy carries off every year nearly as many 
as can be sold yearly off the farm; and be it remembered that this 
is not a mere temporary evil that may be expected to pass away— 
it is the normal state of matters from which sheep-farmers have 
been suffering year after year for generations. The subject, then, is 
one of vital importance, and a remedy to the evil the greatest boon 
the sheep-farmer can receive. 

Having shown the immense loss it entails, I will now'proceed to 
consider the nature of the disease called braxy. 

I am acquainted with three kinds of it:— . 

The most common is that where the animal becomes much 
swollen even before death, and, on being cut up, emits a strong 
smell, very offensive and sickening to those not accustomed to it. 
This is the real braxy. 

2d, The red braxy, so called from the blood vessels under the 
skin being much inflamed, giving the carcass the appearance of a 
mass of red putrid flesh; and, 

2d, Where there is no swelling during the progress of the disease, 
and the noxious gases that cause the peculiar smell of the first kind 
mentioned are almost entirely absent. 

These arise from different causes, or perhaps from the same causes, 
with considerable modifications, and are of the nature of violent 
inflammation. 

The flesh of sheep dying of braxy is a favourite article of diet 
with many, and I have conversed with those who prefer it to the 
best killed mutton as more wholesome and easier of digestion. One 
man told me that it is the only kind of animal food he can take with 
impunity. This is, I presume, an acquired taste, similar to that of 
the epicure for game in a state of decomposition. It is not at all 
improbable that a refined gentleman would eat grouse with the 
utmost relish that a sturdy labourer would turn from in disgust. 
Eed braxy is unfit for human food, being soft and putrid from tlie 
time the animal is dead. Aged sheep are more liable to it than to 
the others. 


in wide range^ and where, as is often the case, there is not a careful person in 
cnarge. It may be d^d for ^several days before it is found, and torn to pieces by 
nop and vermm, w^ch reduces the average value to something almost nominal 

late/ Sroat as here re- 

deertaring —E^ Highlands the per centage is far less, and on the whole it is 
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The symptoms of the disease are easily described, but, from the 
rapid course of it, the premonitory symptoms, if there are any, are 
little known. The first usually observed is the hogg lying down 
frequently when the rest are grazing. It never eats, and there is a 
restlessness and occasional change of position, with a dull, sick look. 
The head hangs down, the eye becomes glazed, and there is some¬ 
times a rapid movement of the hind feet, and a crunching noise with 
the teeth, indicative of pain. The paunch begins to swell, and the 
back rises; then the animal crawls away from the rest and lies 
down, but often rises and changes its position. This it continues 
to do until moving becomes so painful that it ceases to rise, and 
lays its head on the ground— a> sad picture of patient, silent suffer¬ 
ing. It allows itself to be caught, and makes but faint efforts to 
get free, then drops down, and makes no farther attempt to get 
away. The swelling increases, and so does the agony of the animal, 
which is extreme, till death comes to its relief. There is frequently 
froth, mixed with blood, in the mouth and nostrils. 

I have examined the intestines of a good many hoggs that died 
of braxy, and the appearances varied. In common braxy I found 
the manyplies, or third stomach, full of indigested food, which had 
become hard and compressed, so that, when cut with a knife, it broke 
down, dry, between the finger and thumb. This apparently caused 
a complete stoppage in the bowels, and obstructed the functions of 
the digestive organs, and inflammation of the most violent nature 
was the result. The inflammation seemed to have begun in the 
manyplies and fourth stomach (red-bag), and spread in all direc¬ 
tions to the first and second stomachs, the inner coating of the 
first coming separate in large sheets or patches—to the small 
intestines, and to the liver and gall-bladder. The liver, in whole 
or in part—^but always in the neighbourhood of the gall-bladder 
—is in a state of decomposition, and comes to pieces with the 
slightest touch. The cavity of the body is often full of water 
tinged with blood, there being as much as a pint or two some¬ 
times. The state of these organs show clearly the hopelessness of 
any attempt to overcome the disease, once that it comes to a head, 
by giving medicine.’ Por some time I did give medicine, and where 
the animal was observed at an early stage of the disease I imagined 
with some success. What I gave was a strong dose of Epsom salts 
in warm gruel, ^ith a little ground ginger. I remember a- fine tup 
hogg that was so affected that my shepherd said its breath smelled 


of braxy, being cured by this dose. But much good cannot be done 
by medical treatment after the disease has made perceptible pro¬ 
gress. We must look for a preventive, not a cure. In red braxy 
appearances were much the same to a superficial observer, and as 
regards the examination of the intestines I do not profess to be 
anything more. In the third modification of the disease the 
tinal symptoms are somewhat different. There is considerabtot^ 
TBANS.—OCTOBER 1863. a ^ 
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flammation of the bowels, especially in the region of the liver and 
contiguous organs; but the manyplies is not so hard or full as in the 
other cases, and the bowels’are partly soft, with occasional hard 
lumps. I have seen a hair-baU in the fourth stomach, which was 
much inflamed. 

There is reason to believe that sheep, until they arrive at about a 
year old, are delicate in constitution, and easily affected by sudden 
atmospheric changes, and relative changes in the pasture they feed 
upon. In summer, when the grass is growing and full of succulence, 
and while lambs are sucking their dams, they are liable to few or 
no diseases, except during a tract of dry weather, when, if the pas¬ 
ture be of a hard dry quSity, the ewes fall off in their milk, and the 
lambs take to eating the dry indigestible grass, which frequently 
biings on a disease known by the name (local, probably) of Trem¬ 
bles,'^ and, like braxy, it is caused by obstruction in the bowels, and 
sometimes the joints of the animal become affected, so that it can 
scarcely stand or walk, and trembles all over, showing a powerful 
nervous influence. -Sheep of all ages are liable to this complaint, 
which, however, is not so fatal as braxy, and aged sheep are most 
subject to it in spring when weak, and before the system has re¬ 
covered from the hardships of winter. 

It would thus appear that all sheep are liable to disease arising 
from derangement of the digestive organs, particularly when in a 
weak state, and the question for consideration here is, how sheep 
under a year old, which are peculiarly so from the middle of Sep¬ 
tember to January—that being the braxy season—^are to be treated 
so as to prevent what I believe to be inherent delicacy of constitu¬ 
tion, and weakness of the digestive organs, from resulting in braxy. 

Of all animals, perhaps sheep are the least studied in reference to 
the requirements of nature, at the time of depriving them of the 
mother’s milk. Every other domestic animal gets either artificial 
feeding, or pasture of greater succulence than they have been accus¬ 
tomed to, but lambs are turned to a corner of the hill in almost 
every instance, and for a few days are hunted about, and allowed 
little time to feed on pasture which, in nine cases out of ten, is 
wholly unsuitable; then they are usually let among the ewes again 
—^the process of spaening being held to have been accomplished— 
to thrive if they can upon the pasture they had when sucking their 
dams. It is thought that, from the time they ai;p spaened, lambs 
thus treated begin to contract the germs of braxy. They live; and 
appaxently thrive, for a month or six weeks after, and then die by 
the dozen. A large quantity of grass, which begins to ripen and 
lose its succulence by the middle or end of August, and becomes less 
easily digested, is taken into the stomach. The digestive organs, 
natpraUy delicate, are overtaxed, an accumulation of undigested food 
^es place, and braxy results as soon as the animal is chilled by a 
night of hoar frost, a few days of cold wind and rain, or the system 
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receives a shock by the application of tar and butter, or other power¬ 
ful dressing.* 

Such I conceive to be the origin of the common braxy first men- 
tioiied, and the less common red braxy; but the other, and in some 
instances the most fatal of all, arises generally from a different 
cause— viz., from the hoggs being kept too long on the same pas¬ 
ture until it becomes foul. It follows that three things are to be 
avoided to afford a chance of preventing braxy— 

Isi, Hard, rank, indigestible pasture at the time of spaening and 
afterwards, f 

2d, Exposure while in such pasture to sudden and violent changes 
in the weather; and, 

ScJ, Keeping hoggs on one run of grass until it becomes foul 

One or two more might perhaps be added, such as pasture foul 
with weeds, and young clover. On the latter, I have seen hoggs die 
in great numbers, and afterwards, a short time having been given to 
them on different pasture, I have seen them live and thrive remark¬ 
ably well upon being taken back to it. 

This reduces the question to very narrow limits, and the remedy 
seems plain, and is comprised in a few words. Wholesome succulent 
food and shelter. There is certainly no new discovery here, yet few 
there are that attend to these requisites. 

How can this be best done ? 

Many Highland farms consist of part arable and part hill pasture. 
This forms a system which offers a peculiarly favourable opportunity 
for the proper management of sheep stock, inasmuch as it enables 
the farmer to have both turnips and sown grasses for his hoggs. 
One or other is very necessary to the proper management and rear¬ 
ing of hoggs, unless oilcake, which will be immediately adverted to, 
and which I think well adapted to farms where these cannot be 
commanded, supersedes them, or rather is found to be a valuable 
substitute. But many have given both turnips and sown grasses 
without the success that might be expected, probably for reasons 
that may be gathered from a narrative of the manner in which tur¬ 
nips are given. This is usually done by turning the hoggs into the 
turnip-field when braxy begins, and allowing them for a few days 
to take the run of it. They at once begin to ^eat the weeds, and 
shortly after the tops. This brings things to a hkd. Braxy begins 
in earnest, and causes such an alarm, that the hoggs are frequently 
turned to the hill, and allowed to take their chance. When this 
stage is past they are folded, and allowed a certain time daily on 


* Where braxy ia very common early in the season,, the lambs should not be 
weaned till they are sent to the wintering. Smearing is often thought to ag^- 
vate the tendency to this disease, but this probably arises from the hoggs being 
confined to small fields, and the grass becomes foul.—Bn. 

By this is not meant good sound, but coarse muirland pasture, on which ho 
may live and thrive well if the winter be open, and they are not overorov" 
although unsuitable at the time of weaning. 
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the turnips, and then turned to the pasture till next day* The 
error here is manifest. By the time the hoggs are given turnips, 
braxy has commenced; the disease has got into the system ; a large 
accumulation of indigestible grass is in the stomach; and food of the 
bulk and succulence of turnip-tops ferments, and causes a derange¬ 
ment of the system that brings on violent inflammation immediately. 

After the inanner of my neighbours I so treated my hoggs for 
some years, and like them lost heavily; but not quite so much so as 
afterwards when I ceased giving turnips, which I did from the im¬ 
pression that it did not keep them alive so as to pay the expense of 
the practice. I am still inclined to this opinion, except where they 
are used as a means for reclaiming land. For completing the work 
of reclamation nothing can be more adapted on a Highland farm than 
a turnip crop eat off by hoggs ; but I question whether it will pay 
the farmer to grow turnips on land in a high state of cultivation, 
and for which he pays a high rent, for wintering hoggs merely. 

Last year, 1861-62,1 tried the experiment, and the result was 
not satisfactory. The hoggs, though regularly folded for several 
hours daily, took nearly a month before they made much progress 
in eating the turnips. Many of them died of braxy in the mean 
time, and the weather becoming wet, they got draggled and fell off, 
in condition. I am satisfied, however, that turnips, when timeously 
given, will prevent braxy to a certain extent, but not altogether. 
The hoggs thrive well upon them, and I have seen no bad after¬ 
results, except, perhaps, a few cases of sturdy. 

The quantity of turnip a hogg requires is difficult to calculate. 
A gentleman of large- experience, and one of the most successful 
rearers of stock in Scotland, told me that his allowance was an im¬ 
perial acre to thirty hoggs; but I think few give so liberally, and 
perhaps forty might be assumed as a fair average to an acre. This, 
over and above the pasture they would require, would make the 
wintering of hoggs, on a considerable Highland farm, rather ex¬ 
pensive.* 

Sown grasses,—^by which I mean fields that have been well man¬ 
ured and limed, and for some time sown down, and aftermath of 
clover hay,—I think better adapted for hoggs than turnips. It has 
as good an effect in preventing braxy, and they eat it at once. It is 
necessary, however, to have twp runs of it to allow of the hoggs be¬ 
ing shifted every ten days or a fortnight, otherwise braxy will ensuo.i* 


* To prevent braxy, the boggs would requii'e to be accustomed to eat turnips 
before tbe usual season for the disease appearing arx'ives. This is a most expensive 
system, however, and in Highland districts tuinips are not to be had.—Eu. 

+ One or two of my neighbours sowed rape along with grass-seeds for ewes and 
lambs, to prepare them for the fat market last season, and from the appearance 
their fields presented, I should imagine them peculiarly suited for hoggs during the 
bfaxy months; and I mean to try what can be done with this kind of mixture as 
soon as I can make the necessary arrangements. It appears to combine, to some 
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I have also tried housing my hoggs at night, giving them first 
sheaf corn, then hay. But I had too many for the accommodation 
I could command, and the experiment was not successful. I have 
still, however, considerable faith in housing them,—only it req^uires 
so much accommodation that it can be done by few, and on a small 
scale.* 

But it is not always possible or profitable for the farmer to give 
either turnip or sown grasses to his hoggs, and in that event how are 
the ravages of braxy to be prevented ? On that question I will 
merely narrate my practice for some years back. 

Having found turnips, sown grasses, and housing not to answer 
the purpose of preserving my hoggs from braxy, I considered that 
some auxiliary food likely to strengthen the constitution of the ani¬ 
mal, at the same time that it improved the condition and promoted 
the free and healthy action of the digestive organs, my best chance 
of saving them, and determined with as little delay as possible to 
give oil-cake. This was in 1859-60. I was led to anticipate diffi¬ 
culties in getting them to eat it, and was glad soon to see that these 
had been greatly exaggerated. An enclosure was made with 
hurdles, in which they were confined for ten days, getting a run 
out daily for an hour or two to prevent them being too much re¬ 
duced by starving. By the end of this time many ate the cake readi¬ 
ly, but braxy carried off ten of them during the first three or 
four days they were confined. Upon this I was advised to let 
them to the hill to take their chance; but having determined 
to give the experiment a fair trial, I persevered. The following 
week one or two died, then the disease ceased ; but, unfortunately, 
I ran out of oil-cake, and the hoggs were three days without 
getting any, and the last of these days braxy carried off three of 
them. Bor ten days afterwards they got cake regularly, and I lost 
none. The hoggs were all this time on the aftermath of the hay 
fields, which were becoming foul, as they were there now day 
and night, and in a week three more died notwithstanding that 
they were getting cake regularly. This showed me that change of 
pasture had become necessary, and the hoggs were at once turned 
out upon low hill pasture at night, and put on young clover, rough 
and clean, during the day. The effect was immediate. The pro¬ 
gress of the disease was again arrested, and week after week passed 
mtil the braxy season was over without another death among my 


extent, the advantages of turnips and sown grasses, and is certainly worth the con^ 
sideration of those who have hoggs to rear. 

* A farmer occupying a fertile island off the west coast told me recently, that 
however fatal braxy is among his sheep, whenever he houses them it ceases; and so 
satisfied is he that this will preserve them from the ravages of the disease, that he 
has gone to wery considerable expense in erecting sheds large enough to accommo¬ 
date the whole of his fine fiock of hoggs. 1 did not find the effects of housing 
favourable, but often saw of a morning two or three hoggs cai*riod home that hm 
died over night in the house. 
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hoggs, a circumstance as rare as it was pleasant in my experience of 
■wintering them. By the end of December or beginning of January, 
I began gradually to withdraw the cake, giving it only once in tlxe 
two days, then once in the three, until the end of January, when 
they ceased getting it altogether—the wintering being so good, I did 
not think it necessary to continue it after the braxy season was over. 
They got it for a period of tfiree months, but they got the full 
daily allowance for only part of that time. The rest they were 
learning to eat it when very little was put in the troughs, or getting 
it once in the two or three days. When on full allowance, the quan¬ 
tity given daily was two ounces to every hogg in the flock, and the 
cost during the season amounted to about 9d. a-head. In that time 
I lost from all causes about one and a half in the score or 7J 
per cent. 

It is possible, if the hoggs had got the cake a month earlier— 
that is, a month before braxy manifested itself, so as to have been 
on full allowance when it usually makes its appearance, that the loss 
sustained during the time they were learning to eat or acquiring a 
taste for it, would have been at least partly avoided. It was cer¬ 
tainly a mistake to have left them so long in the worst of the braxy 
season without change of pasture, rendered necessary by what they 
were on becoming foul. Some wiU feel disposed to add another 
mistake, and say I should have given the cake more liberally. That 
may be true, and I recommend those who think so to avoid the error 
themselves. But the allowance was not so small as at first sight it 
appears, for a number of the hoggs did not and could not be got to 
eat cake, and those that did had the share of those that did not, 
along with their own. Moreover, the experiment would not have 
been of so much practical utility if a large quantity had been given, 
which might deter many from giving cake, owing to the expense, or 
at all events, make the expense appear a ranch more formidable 
matter than it actually need be. Wooden troughs and hurdles are 
the only extra expense, and where the '' fank” or fold is conveniently 
placed, the expense of the hurdles could be avoided. 

After I had withdrawn the cake, the winter became very boister¬ 
ous and inclement in this district, and about 20 inches of rain fell 
in two months. In March I thought the hoggs looked drenched 
and worn down in consequence, and this led me to carry still farther 
the oilcake experiment, by resuming to give it occasionally throughT 
out the spring, and the benefit was marked. Indeed, I consider this 
to have been one of the most satisfactory results attending the ex¬ 
periment, as it enabled me to keep up their condition until the 
grass began to show. Further, I think the benefit does not even 
end after all risk from^ braxy is over, but may be felt in any after 
year, when the sheep, if reduced by a bad winter and spring, can be 
helped tlmongh by giving them cake,, which they will always eat 
after having once acquired a taste for it. Cake has this advantage 
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over turnips,—^it can be had at any time, and all the year round, and 
the expense of it is comparatively trifling. 

I was so well satisfied with the results obtained, that I tried oil¬ 
cake the following year, and with some success. I had turnips on 
newly reclaimed land which it was necessary to eat ofi', and it may 
be partly owing to this that the hoggs stood pretty well. But the 
result, from giving both oilcake and turnip, was not so satisfactory 
as from the oilcake alone, probably because the sheep lost time in 
learning to eat the one first and then the other. My tup hoggs got 
oilcake alone, and out of fifteen I lost only one. 

I am well aware that many will object to giving oilcake to their 
hoggs, owing to the diflaeulty of giving it to great numbers together; 
others will object on the ground that they cannot keep their hoggs. 
separate from the other sheep, and that it would be hopeless to 
attempt to gather and separate them daily in order to be fed. 

There would be no great difficulty in giving cake, if the number 
getting it at one place did not exceed 500 or 600 ; gnd I consider 
that if enough of troughs are judiciously placed, it does not add much 
to the difficulty though the number be larger. Each score should 
have a trough broad enough to be eaten out of from both sides at 
the same time, and 9 feet long—the quantity of c^e just enough 
to spread over the troughs; and I would recommend it at first to be 
mixed with rough oats, and afterwards with a few turnips finely 
sliced, and a handful of salt. 

The difficulty of keeping the hoggS separate may be serious on an 
ill-fenced farm, and it is impossible to give directions in reference 
to it suited to all farms. I would merely urge upon farmers to con¬ 
sider each his own peculiar case, and to go to work, determined to 
overcome all difficulties; and I think I may safely say, as regards 
fences, that he will find the result so satisfactory as to justify the 
use of all necessary means. It is bad management, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, to winter hoggs among other sheep, and every stock¬ 
holder of skill will devise some way to avoid doing so. 

The conclusions I have arrived at are not altogether satisfactory. 
They are shortly as follows :— 

That sown grasses and turnips, when timeously given, are 
preventatives of braxy. 

2d. That oilcake has the same effect at less expense. 

3d. That none of these is altogether a preventive. 

It would thus appear that something is still wanting. , Some 
searching and stimulating medicine, given before braxy manifests 
itself, and occasionally during the months of October, November, 
and December, to prevent the accumulation in the manyplies, might 
obviate the formation of the disease altogether, I have no know¬ 
ledge of medicine, and cannot test the correctness of this theory; 
but I shall be very happy if any one that has will take the trouble 
to inform me what is most suitable for the purpose, to try an ^e- 
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riment, and to communicate the result for the benefit of those who, 
like myself, have suffered heavy losses from the ravages of braxy. 

I am well aware that different and more favourable results may 
have been obtained in other places; but in this district, winch may 
be considered the stronghold of the disease, I cannot arrive at any 
other conclusion than that turnip, sown grasses, and oilcake are not 
specific against it. I have no doubt that locality and climate have 
much to do with it; for places where noxious weeds pervade the 
pasture, as is generally the case in land formerly in cultivation, and 
cropped till nothing else would grow, and where frequent and sud¬ 
den violent atmospheric changes take place, are naturally favourable 
to the production of inflammatory diseases, and braxy is the shape 
these assume in young sheep. In localities where the producing 
causes are less powerful, they will be less malignant, and more un¬ 
der the influence of remedial treatment, and it is not at all impro¬ 
bable that the experiments that were but partially successful here, 
would have been wholly so in other places. I do not mean not to 
give turnip, or sown gTasses, or oilcake to my hoggs, because I have 
not found any of them specific against braxy. I have found them 
all partial preventives, and I will consequently give one or other 
of them until a remedy is discovered so effective as to reach the 
disease in its most malignant, form. 


EEPOET OF PEOCEEDINGS IN THE EDINBHEGH VETERINAEY 
COLLEGE. 


By Pkofessob Diox. 


Sotmaey of Oases, comprising Diseases, Injuries, <kc., amongst Do¬ 
mesticated Animals, registered in the Clinical Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Veterinary College, which have been under treatment 
during the months of April, May, and June 1863. 


Abscesses in various parts, 

Bones, diseases and injuries of, 

„ fractures of, 

Brain, diseases of, 

Broken knees, . 

Bursae, distension of, with lameness, 
Castration, 

Catarrh and sore throat, 

Chorea, 

Colic, .... 
Constipation (obstinate), 

Crack^ heels,. 

Curbs, with lameness,. 


HorB6B. 

9 

9 

7 

6 

3 

8 

40 

41 
2 
1 
7 


Cattle. Dogd, 
*2 


3 

1 

”2 
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Debility, 

Horses. 

1 

Cattle. 

Dogs, 

Diabetes, ... * 

3 

... 

• # • 

Diarrhoea, 

4 

... 

• « • 

Distemper, 

. >.» 


14 

Docking, 

1 

... 

... 

Epistaxis (bleeding from nose), 

2 

... 

... 

Enterites, 

1 


1 

Esophagus, dilatation of. 

1 

•.» 

... 

Examinations as to soundness, 

62 

... 

... 

Eyes, diseases, (fee., of. 

11 

2 

7 

Eistulse and Sinuses, . 

2 

... 

... 

Farcy, . 

1 

... 

... 

Feet, corns in, with lameness, 

3 

... 

... 

„ canker in. 

3 

• .. 

... 

„ inflammation in. 

7 

... 

... 

„ navicular disease in, 

. 45 


... 

„ pricks in. 

3 

... 

... 

„ pumiced. 

3 

... 

... 

„ quitters in, 

2 

... 

... 

„ saudcracks in, . 

9 

... 

... 

„ seedy toe in. 

1 

... 


„ side-bones, 

6 

... 


„ thrushes in. 

2 

... 


„ wounds and bruises in, . 

23 

■.. 

• •. 

Glanders, 

1 

•.. 

... 

Gastritis, 

• ... 

•.. 

2 

Grease, 

4 

... 

... 

Hair balls, 

. ... 

1 

•.. 

Haemateinesis (vomiting blood). 

• 

... 

1 

Haemoptysis, . 

1 

... 

... 

Hernia, ventral. 

1 

... 

... 

Hoof, casting off. 

1 

... 

... 

Indigestion, 

4 

1 

... 

Inhuenza, 

14 

... 

... 

Lameness, elbow. 

2 

... 

... 

„ fetlock. 

13 

... 

. ■ . 

,, . hip, . . * 

16 

... 

... 

„ hock, 

6 

... 

... 

„ knee, 

3 

... 

... 

„ pastom, 

2 

... 

... 

„ shoulder, 

2 

... 

... 

„ stifle, 

6 

.... 

... 

Mange, 

4 


3 

Nettlerash, 

4 

... 

... 

Open joint. 

2 

... 

... 

Over-exertion, , 

3 

... 

• «. 

Paralysis, 

1 

... 

2 

Parturient fever, 

« 

2 

.*•« 

Parturition, diflicult, . 

1 

... 

1 

Pleurisy, &c., . • . 

2 

l‘ 

... 

Pleura Pneumonia, 


2 

... 

Poll-evil, 

1 

... 

... 

Poisoning, . . 


... 

2 

Bectum and vagina, injury of, 

1 

... 
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Rheumatism, . . ^ . 

Ringbones, with lameness, ^. 
Roaring, tliick and broken wind, 
Sore backs, 

„ shoulders, 

Scalded sheath, 

Spavin, with lameness. 

Spermatic Cord, thickening of, 
Splints, with lameness, 

Sprains, muscles, * 

„ tendons, ligaments, &c.. 
Stomach, rupture of, . 

Strangles, 

Stringhalt, 

Surfeit (eczema), 

Teeth, diseases, <fcc. of. 

Tetanus, 

Thoropin, 

Treads, 

Tumours, various, 

Weed, . . 

Worms, intestinal. 

Wounds and bruises, other than feet. 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Dogs, * 

2 


... 

1 



8 



2 



3 



1 



21 



1 



4 



7 

*2 

1 

31 



2 



li 



2 



1 



2 



2 



1 



1 



4 

'i 


•11 



1 


3 

32 

i 

1 


General Abstract. 

Cases amongst horses, .... 5^8 

„ „ cattle, ... . .13 

„ „ • dogs, &c., . . . , 46 

Total, . . 627 

Kot included in above, Llama, Paralysis, . . 1 

628 

The most striking fact established hj the preceding summary, 
is the great increase which, it will be seen, has taken place in the 
number of cases of disease affecting the organs of digestion. 'Dur¬ 
ing the quarter ending 30th June, it appears that upwards of GO 
cases, depending either directly or indirectly upon derangement 
of the digestive organs, have come under treatment, of which num¬ 
ber not fewer than 41 were cases of colic or gripes. Tho great 
majority of these occurred amongst farm and draught horses. 
Colic is well known to be a disorder almost entirely occasioned 
by irregularity in feeding and accompanying mismanagement; and 
that it should be found to prevail to such an extent among our 
work horses indicates, in my opinion, a want of superintendence 
and attention, as well as neglect of duty, by no means creditable 
to those intrusted with their charge. That carelessness, or mis¬ 
management, or both combined, is the chief cause of this disorder, 
is no longer a matter of doubt, but, on the contraiy, is well known, 
and veiy generally acknowledged. Take, for instance, the case of 
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a farm liorse. How common an occurrence it is to find this class 
of horses attacked with colic on a Monday; in fact, how rarely do 
we find them attacked with it, excepting on a Monday; and why 1 
The explanation is very simple. Sunday being a day of rest, the 
horse is confined to the stable, during the whole day from Satur¬ 
day night to Monday morning, a period of about 36 hours. The 
driver, partly through mistaken kindness, and partly to save him¬ 
self labour, keeps the rack full, and the animars whole occupation 
is to empty it; and cramming into his stomach food beyond satiety, 
he greatly overfeeds himself. As a consequence, on Monday when 
put to work, his bowels, overburdened with a quantity of crude 
and half-digested condiment, have their functions arrested, the 
mucous membrane lining them becomes irritated, and the natural 
result is violent contractions of the muscular coat, producing the 
too well-known spasmodic pains. The natural process of digestion 
being thus arrested, the food undergoes a process of fermentation; 
gas is evolved, and we have distension. The question next arises. 
How is the increase of such cases during the spring and early 
summer months to be accounted for? It maybe thus solved. 
During winter, cart and farm-horses are fed chiefly on hay and 
straw, or dry chopped food; but these articles of food in the latter 
end of spring and beginning of summer becoming scarce, their use 
is substituted by succulent grasses. Now nothing tends so much 
to cause indigestion and consequent colic, as a sudden change of 
food to which the stomach has not been accustomed, more parti¬ 
cularly when the change is from a dry one to one of a soft juicy 
nature ; the latter being more palatable, the animal eats rapidly 
and ravenously, and thus overloads his stomach and bowels* 
Much has been said and written about the treatment of colic, and 
many plans of treatment have been recommended; but in my 
practice I have found nothing better than the administration of a 
draught composed of linseed oil, laudanum, and some stimulant. 
And as regards stimulants, I find that the best are those which 
are generally at hand, or most readily procured— yiz., turpentine, 
whisky, or ether, 1 certainly prefer, and almost invariably use, 
turpentine, simply because it is the cheapest, and I find it an¬ 
swers all the purposes required. In addition to the draught, I 
always follow up its administration with repeated glysters of 
warm water and soap, and, where there is evident constipation, a 
dose of aloes. I think it generally advisable to give a laxative, 
to prevent any tendency the opium might have to bring on con¬ 
stipation. In addition to medicine and glysters, hand-rubbing the 
abdomen will be advantageous, with slow walking-exercise at in¬ 
tervals.* In many cases, more especially those of simple flatulent 


^ In bad cases I have found great benefits resulting from tho repeated applies^ 
tion of hot water or stimulants to the surfaces. 
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colic, I have found that exercise was all that was necessary to 
relieve the animal As a preventive of colic, I would strongly 
rage upon horse-owners the necessity of re^ar feeding, and dur¬ 
ing Sundays, or other rest days, a decrease instead of an increase 
in the quantity. I would also suggest, during these days, an 
hour or two’s gentle exercise during the middle of the day, or the 
turning out of the animals for a short time into a convenient 
paddock or park where there is little grass. 

The two cases of rupture of the stomach which are reported, 
were both brought on as consequences resulting from an attack of 
colic, caused by engorgement of the stomach with food. One oc¬ 
curred on the 27th of April, in a bay mare, the property of a 
farmer a few miles from the city; the other on the 1st of June, in 
a horse belonging to a carter in town. On being called in, the 
symptoms wMch presented themselves, in both cases, were strong¬ 
ly marked—viz., quick feeble pulse, rapid breathing, tremors, 
cold sweats, an anxious look, symptoms which, in addition to ex¬ 
cessive nausea and vomiting, while tlie animal assumes the pos¬ 
ture of a dog, sitting upon his haunches, are peculiarly diagnostic 
of rupture of some internal organ. Both cases, as might be ex¬ 
pected, rapidly proved fatal, flie ease of dil&tation of me esophar 
gus occurred in a horse bi;pught to the yard for examination as to 
soundness. A large sweBong was noticed about the middle of the 
neck on the near side, which, on examination, I discovered to be 
a dilatation in the esophagus or gullet The animal was also found 
to be a roarer, the roaring beiig, no doubt, occasioned by this large 
pouch pressing upon and distorting the windpipe. I regret not 
being able to give the subsequent history of this case, the horse 
not having come under treatment, being solely brought to be ex¬ 
amined as to soundness. In analogous cases, by careful examina¬ 
tion, the nature of the affection cannot be mistaken, although at 
times it is difficult to determine the exact situation of the pouch. 
In a cow which some time previously came under treatment, the 
follow^ S 3 rmptoms presented themselves. She was in very low 
condition, hide-bound, hair hard and dry, bowels very irregular, 
and she was subject to frequent fits of choking, followed by vomi- 
tion, the food being forcibly ejected through both nose and mouth. 
During the choking-fits, she showed all the well-known signs ac¬ 
companying this accident—great restlessness, rapid breathing, 
foaming at the mouth, and grinding of the teeth. In these cases, 
I find the best and safest plan of treatment is to feed on sloppy 
and easily-ffigested articles of food, and these given in small quan¬ 
tities at a time, and at frequent intervals. These pouches, I have 
no doubt, are caused by, and arise from, in the first place, a stric¬ 
ture in m inferior portion of the gullet, above which the food ac¬ 
cumulating gradually, distension or dilatation of the tube become^ 
a necessary result in a longer or shorter period of time. These 
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pouches may form at any part of the gullet, hut most freq[uently 
they are found towards its termination in the stomach, where they 
can only be detected, or rather diagnosed,.by the above symptoms. 
When they form in the neck I have found the use of a pad or 
truss, applied with gentle pressure, to be of great service. The 
greatest care is necessary in not placing before the animal too 
much food at a time, and especially avoiding giving it any dry 
food, as they are generally greedy feeders, "^lere stricture pre¬ 
vails without dilatation, I have found, by the occasional introduc¬ 
tion of the probang, that I have been able to afford great relief by 
reducing the stricture. 

The only other cases of diseases arising from derangement of 
the organs of digestion in the horse which claim attention, are 
those of nettlerash. Urticaria, This disease, although an affection 
of the skin, is, without doubt, due primarily to imperfect digestion. 
The symptoms are wheals or blotches, varying in size from that 
of a bean to a walnut, upon the skin, which blotches always make 
their appearance suddenly. They are generally most abundant 
about the neck and shoulders, though scattered over the whole 
body. I have seldom found the affection accompanied with any 
constitutional disturbance. A dose of laxative medicine, with a 
little change of food, being all that is required to effect a cure. 

One case of surfeit, Eczema, came under treatment towards the 
end of June, and like the fprmer disease arises partly from de¬ 
rangement of the organs of digestion. It may be distinguished 
from nettlerash, by the eruption appearing in small vesicles in¬ 
stead of blotches, which are mostly found in clusters. The vesicles 
soon burst and scab over, the scabs eventually dropping off, and 
with them the hair, leaving small bare patches, which give the 
skin an unsightly appearance. It is accompanied with intolerable 
itching, which may be relieved by fomentation with warm water 
or the application of a solution of the acetate of zinc. The admi¬ 
nistration of a laxative, followed up by alteratives, is all that is 
required in the majority of cases. I would advise the animars 
head to be tied up, so as to prevent him getting at the paits affected 
with his teeth, which the excessive irritation inclines him to do. 

A great diminution, it will be observed, has taken place during 
the three months of the quarter which this report embraces, in the 
number of cases of diseases affecting the respiratory organs, the 
decrease, no doubt, occasioned in a great measure by the mild 
state of the weather. The miljjjness of the affection was also not 
less remarkable, the majority of the cases which came under treat¬ 
ment being chiefly attacks of simple catarrh, accompanied in some 
■instances with laryngitis and sore throat. The general treatment 
required was, the free admission of good air, steaming the head, 
administering a gentle laxative, and following these up with laxa^ 
tive food and careful nursing. If accompanied with sore throat • 
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and coTigh.^ the application of a nuld blister to the throat, and the 
solution of a little saltpetre d 9 .ily in the water, which 6ught to he 
chilled, was all that was. necessary in the majority of cases to put 
the animal all right. 

During the quarter three cases occurred in connection with the 
air passages, which deserve more than passing notice. * The first 
was a case of haemorrhage from the lungs, Emmoptym. It occurred 
in a chestnut horse belonging to a gentleman farmer in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. On the 7th of April the owner's son brought the horse 
to the yard, stating that he had driven him up from Musselburgh 
at a quick pace, but not over fast. " I noticed,” he said, '"nothing 
amiss with the animal, for he started on the journey in perfect 
health, and continued so, until near the city, when I observed he 
suddenly began to fag, and to perspire freely, and in a short time 
he staggered as if blown. He then commenced to cough, and with 
the cough considerable quantities of blood were thrown up.” The 
gentleman naturally feeling alarmed, brought the horse directly to 
the college yard for advice. On his arrivS, the horse, which was 
apparently in good condition, presented the following symptoms, 
the pulse quick, the breathing hurried, the extremities cold, and 
the body covered with diffused perspiration: He was seized with 
frequent and violent fits of coughing and snorting, during which 
blood was ejected from both nostrils in considerable quantities. 
The blood was of a bright arterid colour, very frothy, and mixed 
with mucus. After examination by auscultation and percussion, 
I was satisfied the blood came from the lung% and ordered him to 
be put in a loose box, to have plenty of cool fresh air, to be well 
clothed, and to have cold water dashed frequently against the 
breast and sides. I prescribed cold water as his drink, and, when 
not drinking, I ordered his head to be tied up. This plan of treat¬ 
ment was rigidly persevered in for some time, and I am happy to 
say with the desired effect, for on the following day he was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to be enabled to return to his own stable. On 
leaving I gave strict injunctions to the man to lead him slowly, and 
in the gentlest way, home; that he be kept strictly quiet for some 
days; and that his food should consist of cold bran mashes, and 
cold water for drink. 

The other two cases referred to, were examples of haemonhage 
from the nose, Epistasm, The one occurred on the 18th of April, 
in a bay horse belonging to a railway carrier in town; the other 
on the 16th of June, in a chestnut horse, the property of a cab 
proprietor. In both cases the bleeding proceeded from one nostril 
only, and when first brought to the yard, the blood came away in 
a continuous stream; but before long it began to collect and coagu¬ 
late within the nostril. The collection in the nasal chamber, irri¬ 
tating the lining membrane, caused the animal to snort, when the 
• collected blood was throwm out in clots. In neither case could the 
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driver account for the lesion; but in -my opinion it had been occa¬ 
sioned by excessive collar work in both cases, as the one horse 
had been employed dragging a heavily loaded cart, the other a 
cab also laden up hill ‘ The same mode of treatment was adopted 
in each case—^viz., perfect rest, and the continual application of 
cold water to the head and sides of the face, which proved quite 
successful in arresting the flow of blood. Some authors recommend 
blood-letting in such cases of accidental haemorrhage; but in’ none 
of these three did I think it ad'risable, as I considered that all of 
the animals had lost suflloient blood before they came under my 
treatment. I am happy to say that in none has there been any 
return of haemorrhage. 

Seven cases of fractures of bone were registered during the 
quarter—^viz., one of the Os Suffraginis, or pastern-bone, on the 
10th of April; one of the Os Metatarsi, or shank bone, on the 23d 
of April; one of the Ulnar portion of the Os Brachii, elbow bone, 
on the 3d June; one of the Os Coronas; or coronet bone, on the 
19th of June; one of the Pelvis, or haunch bone, on the 24<th of 
June; a second case of fracture of the Os Suffraginis, siso on the 
24th of June, and a second one of the Pelvis on the 25th of June. 
It will be seen that out of the 7 cases 3 occurred within a period 
of 24 hours, and to these I would claim a few moments’ attention. 
The case of fracture of the Os Suffraginis occurred in a large 
Clydesdale horse belonging to a railway carrier in town. He had 
been bought a few days previous to the accident, and was tried, on 
the morning it happened, in harness by them for the first time. 
The man stated that they had yoked the horse to an empty cart 
in their own yard, and in taking him out in the street he made 
a sort of stumble, from which he immediately recovered, but on 
his again moving forward, he was found to be dead lame. I was 
immediately sent for, and went accompanied by the owner’s shoe- 
ing-smith, who had previously seen him, and diagnosed it to be a 
case of fracture. On my arrival I proceeded to examine the leg, 
and found, as stated, the pastern-bone to be broken. I ordered 
the hair to be clipped off the part, a plaster bandage to be tightly 
rolled round between the foot and the fetlock joint, and the ani¬ 
mal to be placed in a loose box. Considering the great weight of 
the horse, I deemed it advisable to sling him. The case progressed 
for several days, when he was attacked with congestion of the lungs^ 
which, running on to inflammation, speedily carried him off., On 
making a post-mortem examination, the pastem-bone was found 
broken: it was obliquely fractured from above downwards and 
outwards. This is the usual form of fracture of the pastern which 
I have met with in practice. Several similar specimens to the 
above, collected by me, are to be found in the College Museum. 

The cases of fractures of the pelvis occurred—one in a bay 
horse belonging to a cab proprietor, the other in a bay mare b©^ 
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longing to a coal mercliant at the Canal Basin. Such osseous in¬ 
juries are far from uncommon; and in the majority of instances, 
as in the present cases, are caused either by the animals slipping 
while drawing heavy loads up some of our steep and by no means 
well paved streets, or during some sudden and unexpected exer¬ 
tion. In fractures of these kinds, I find that rest, the avoidance of 
all unnecessary motion, along with patience, are the best means of 
cure. A popular error prevails, that the extremities of fractured 
bones in the horse do not^ readily unite, but, so far as my own ex¬ 
perience enables me to j^ronounce an opinion, I have found the 
reverse to be the case, and that fractures in the horse reunite much 
more rapidly than in any other quadruped, and even than in man. 
Qur only, and I allow it is a great, difficulty, is to keep the poor 
animal at rest. In cases of the pelvis I order the animal to be 
placed at once -in slings, and a smart blister to be applied over 
the seat of the fracture, which acts as a counter-irritant, and has 
the effect of keeping the* part at rest, in consequence of the pain 
occasioned by motion. If such cases, not complicated with other 
serious lesions, be promptly and carefully attended to, I have no 
hesitation in asserting that ultimate recoveries in 9 out of 10 cases 
will be effected, and the usefulness of the animals preserved. But 
if sound practical rules of examination 'be neglected, and instead 
of a search, new disooyeries in the Ijtidden regions of invention 
be substituted, a migfeen diagnosis will be a necessary conse¬ 
quence. A notable instance of which came under my notice, when 
‘^plugging of the arteries” was diagnosed in a case of fracture. 
After death the mistake was indisputably proved, and the frac¬ 
tured portion of the pelvic bone has been preserved, and forms a 
very interesting specimen of a partially reunited pelvis, in my 
museum. It was sent to me from Fife, and occurred in a horse 
which was, after having been some time under treatment, destroyed 
for plugging of the arteries.” The body was buried; but the 
groom, hearing of a mistake in a similar case, and anxious to 
satisfy himself of the correctness of the diagnosis in his own, had 
the carcass disinterred, and the parts removed, when the injury was 
found to have been a simple fracture. In the sxunmer before last 
I was sent for to a case near Oramond, which was condemned, by 
the same parfy who had ordered the Fife horse to b6 destroyed, 
for this mythical disease, plugging of the arteries. On examina¬ 
tion I found the case to be one of fracture of the pelvis—a very 
extensive one—^but from which, by rest in slings, and the repeated 
applications of blisters, the animal recovered so far as to he able to 
travel the country in a baker’s van. But notwithstanding that 
horsp so injured may recover sufficiently to be useful, I candidly 
admit that, in many cases, there is left more or less disfigurement 
of the haunch or quarters, occasioned by an overlapping of the 
ends of the fractured bones, accompanied with slight lameness, more 
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or less apparent. In both of the cases reported, I am happy to say, 
the horses have so far recovered as to be able to return to work. 

The case of casfing-off of the hoof occurred in a horse that had 
some time previously been subjected to the operation of neurotomy, 
or unnerving. The animal, it appeared, had been intensely lame 
from navicular disease, to relieve which the plantar nerves had 
been divided. After the operation the horse became sound and 
did regular work for some months. But through some cause, 
probably a prick in shoeing, inftammatipn had been set up in the 
foot. Owing to the parts being deprived of sensation; the animal 
could not, as he otherwise would have done, point out by lameness 
the seat and cause of injury. The conseq[uences were that the 
inflammation and suppuration proceeded nntfl the whole vascular 
surface of the cofl&n-bone . became involved, the pus causing, the 
separation of the vascular and horny lanoinse, and the loss of hoof 
occurred. 
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AWARD OP PREMIUMS. 

Class I.—CATTLE. 

SHOETHOBN BREED. 

JMges —Thomas Hunt, Thornington, Coldstream; Charles Eandell, 
Chadbury, Evesham; Thomas btobie, iBalneathill, Kinross. 
Attending MemJber —John Munro, Eaimington, Kelso. 

The medium gold medal to William Lambert, Elvin^n Hall, Haydon Bridge, 
for Bull, Master Ajinandale,” winner of First Prisse at Dumfries, 1860. 
Section 

1. Best Bull calved before 1st January 1861—^L.20 to William Stirling of 

Keir, M,P., Dunblane. Second—L.10 to G, H. M, Binning Home, of 
Argaty, Doune. Third—The bronze medal to J. Wilson, Manor House, 
Woodhom, Morpeth. Commended—James Aithur Balfour of Whit- 
tingham, Prestonkirk. Tlie silver medal to Wilhhm Stirling of Keii*, 
M.P., Dunblane—as the Breeder of the host Bull. 

2. Best Bull calved after Ist January 1861-—^L.20 to William Lambert, 

Elvington Hall, Haydon Bridge, Second—L,10 to Sir Thomas Buchan 
Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart., Prestonkirk. Third—^The bronze medal to 
Andrew Haddon, Honeybum, Hawick. Commended—James Tweedie, 
Deuchrie, Prestonkirk. 

3. Best Bull calved after 1st January 1862—^L.10 to A. & A. Mitchell, Alloa. 

Second-^L.6 to James Douglas, Athelstaneford, Drem. Third—The 
bronze medal to Lord Kinnaird, K.T., Bossie Priory, Incbture. Com¬ 
mended—A & A. Mitchell, Alloa. 

A Best Cow of any age—L.15 to Lady Pigot, Branches Park, Newmaxke^ 
Suffolk. Second — L.8 to James Douglas, Athelstaneford, Drem. 
TRANS.—OCTOBER 1863. * H 
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Third—^The bronze medal to Colonel Ferguson of Raith, Kirkcaldy, 
Commended—^Thomas Star]^ MeUendean, Kelso. 

5. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1861—^lllO to the Duke of Montrose, 

KT., Buchanan House, Drymen. Second—L.5 to James Douglas, 
Ath^taneford, Drem. Third—The bronze medal to Viscount Strath- 
aBan, Strathallan Castle, Auchterarder, Commended—Viscount Strath- 
allan^Strathallan Castle. 

6. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1862—^L.8 to Arthur J. Balfour of 

Whittinghanv Prestonkirk. Second—^L.4 to Viscount Strathallan, 
Strathallan Castle, Anchterarder. Third—The bronze medal to 
George R. Barclay of Keavil, Dunfermline. Commended—George R. 
Barclay of KeaviL 

POLLED (ABERDEEN OR ANGUS). 

*7«^<7es—W illiam M'Combie, Tillyfonr, Aberdeen; Walter McCulloch of 
^Ardwall, Gatehouse; George Prentice of Strathore, IGrkcakly. 
Attending Member --^oks Usher, Stodrig, Kel^o. 

7. Best BuU calved before 1st January 1861—^L.20 to Robert Walker, Poitle- 

then Mains, Aberdeen. Second—L.10 to Alexander Bowie, Mains of 
Kelly, Arbroath. Third—The bronze medal to Alexander Paterson, 
Mulben, Keith. Commended—Thomas Lyell, Shielhill, Kirriemuir. 
The silver medal to Robert Walker, Portlethen Mains, Aberdeen, as 
the Breeder of the best Bulk 

8. Best BuU calved after 1st January 1861—L.20 to Alexander Bowie, Mains 

of KeUy, Arbroath. Second-^L.10 to the Earl of Southesk, Kinnaird 
Castle, Brechin. Third—The bronze medal t^ Thomas Lyell, Shielhill, 
Kirriemuir. 

9. BestRull calved after Ist January 1862-^L.lO.— No Second 

—^L.6—Wo Entry. 

10. Best Cow of any age—L.16 to J. H. Erskine Wemyss of Wemyss Castle, 

M.P., Kirkcaldy. Second—L.8 to the Earl of Southesk, Kinnaird 
Castle, Brechin. TOrd—The bronze medal to Alexander Ronaldson, 
Xiittle Gight, Methlic. Commended—J. H. Erskine Wemyss of Wemyss 
Castle, M.P., Kirkcaldy. 

11. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1861—L.10 to the Earl of Southesk, 

’ Kinnaird Castle, Brechin. Second—L.5 to the Earl of Southesk. 
Third—^The bronze medal to Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith, 

12. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1862—L.8 to the Earl of Southesk, 

Kb^iid Castle, Brechin. Second—L.4 to the Earl of Southesk, 
Third—The bronze medal to Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith, 


POLLED (galloway). 

William M'Combie, TiUyfour, Aberdeen; Walter McCulloch of 
Ajdwall, Gatehouse; George Prentice , of Strathore, Kirkcaldy. 

Attending Usher, Stodrig, Kelso. 

The medium gold medal'to James Graham, Meikle Culloch, Dalbeattie, for 
^ ^ HarrieV' winner of First Prize at Dumfries, 1860. 

13. Best-BuU calved before 1st January 1861—L.20 to John Ciumingham, 
Whitecaim, Dalbeattie. Second—L.10 to William Keir of Wliitehaiidi, 
New(^stleton. Third—^The bronze medal— Entry. The silver 
medal to Thomas Chambers, Pelutho, Abbeyholm, Cumberland, as the 
Breeder of the best BuU. 


14. Best Bim edved after 1st January 1861—L.20 to Alexander Jardine of 
Applegirth, Lockerby, Second—^L.10 to the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensb^, KG., Dijimlanrig, Thornhill. Third—The bronze medal 
to Robert Stobo of Halliclayhill, Auldgirth, DumfriGS. 
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15. Best Bull calved after 1st January 1862—^L.10 to James Graliam, Meikle 

CuUoch, Dalbeattie. Second— Mntry. 

16. Best Covj: of any age—^L.15 to James Graliam, Meikle OuUoch, Dalbeattie, 

Second—^L.8 to John Ounningha^ Whitecaim, Dalbeattie: TMrd— 
The bronze medal to John Cunningham, Whitecaim. Commended— 
The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., Dnimlanrig, Thom- 
liilL 

17. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1861—^L.10 to the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Second—L.5 to the Duke of Buccleuch. Third*—The bronze medal to 
the Duke of Buccleuch. Commended—John Cunningham, Whitecaim, 
Dalbeattie. 

18. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1862—^L.8 to Wellwood Maxwell of 

Glenlee, New Galloway. Second —"LA to James Graham, Meikle Cul- 
loch, Dalbeattie. Third—^The bronze medal to Wellwood Maxwell of 
Glenlee. Commended—^Thomas Biggar of Bongsgrange, Dalbeattie. 


AYBSHIEE. 

Jndge&---SQWS Baird of Uiy, Stonehaven; John Hyslop of Bank, New 
Cumnock ; Hugh Kirkwood, Kellermont, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

Attefndmg Member —John Olay, Winfield, Dunse. 

The medium gold medal to the Duke of Hamilton, for Bull, winner of first 
Prize at Perth, 1861, and Battersea in 1862. The medium gold medal to the 
Duke of Athole, Dunkeld, for Cow, Collyhill,” winner of first Prize at 
Edinburgh, 1859. The medium gold medal to the Duke of Athole, Dun¬ 
keld, for Cow, ^ Premium,” winner of first Prize at Glasgow, 1857. 

19. Best Bull calved before 1st January 1861—^L.20 to w. A. MacLachlan, 

Auchentraig, Balfron. Second—^L.10 to Robert Hewetson, Auchen- 
benzie, Thornhill. Third—^The bronze medal to the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Commended—Thomas 
Brown, Holm, Thornhill. The silver medal to Matthew Donald, John¬ 
stone, Renfrewshire, as tlie Breeder of the best Bull. 

20. Best Bull calved after Ist January 1861—^L.20 to Robert McKean, Lum- 

loch, Bishopbriggs. Second—^L.10 to John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, 
Strathaven. Third—The bronze medal to Mrs Rennie, Cuniemyre, 
Kilsyth. Commended—The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
KG,, Dnimlanrig, Thornhill. 

21. Best Cow in milk of any age—^L.10 to Alextmder Fleming, Raitli, Both- 

well. Second—L.5 to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton 
Palace, Hamilton. Tliird—^The bronze medal to the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon. Commended—^The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 

22. Best Cow in Calf, of any age—^L.10 to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 

Second—^L.5 to David Tweedie, Castle Crawford, Abington. Tlxird— 
The bronze medal to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. Com-, 
mended—^The Duke of Athole, K,T., Dunkaj^ 

23. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1861—to Alexander Haldane 

Oswald of Auchincruive, Ayr. Second—L,5 to Dmd Tweedie, Castle 
Crawford, Abington. Third—The bronze medal to David Tweedie, 
Castle Crawford, Abington. Commended-The Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon. 

24 Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1862—L,8 to the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, Hamilton Palace. Second—L.4 to Mass Hope Johnstone^^i 
Marchbankwoo4 Moffat. Third—The bronze medal to the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton Palace. Commended—AlexanM^ 
Haldane Oswald of Auchincruive, Ayr. 
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HIGHLAND. 

Jvdge &— John MacLarbn, Monzie, Blair-Atliole; Jo to Lorn^ Stewart of 
■ OoU, Caaiipbeltown; William Webster, Daill, Islay. 

AUmding jtfemSer^WiLLiAM Broad, CliftonhiU, Kelso. 

35. Beat Bull calved before 1st Jamiaiy 1860—^L.20 to John Malcolm of 
PoltaHoch, CaUton Mor, Lochgilphead. Second—L.10 to the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, Brodick, Arran. Third—The bronze medal to 
Allan Pollok, Ronachan, Clachan, Cantyre, The silver medal to 
John MacLaren, Monzie, Blair-Athole, as the Breeder oi the best Bull. 

26. Best Bull calved after 1st January 1860—^L.20 to Idle Duke of Athole, 

KT., Dunkeld. Second—L.10 to John Malcolm of Poltalloch, Oallton 
Mor, Lochgilphead. Third—^The bronze medal to John Malcolm of 
PoltaUoch. 

27. Best Oow of any age—^L.10 to the Duke of Athole, K.T., Dunkeld. 

Second—L.5 to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Brodick, Arran. 
Third—^The bronze medal to Allan Pollok, Ronachan, Clachan, Can- 
tyre. Commended—John Malcolm of Poltalloch. 

28. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1860—L.10 to the Duke of Athole, 

KT., Dunkeld. Second—^L.5 to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
Brodick, Arran. Third—the bronze medal to John Malcolm of Pol- 
talloch, CaUton Mor, Lochgilphead. Commended—^The Duke of Ha¬ 
milton and Brandon, Brodick, Arran. 

29. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1861—^L8 to John Malcolm of Poltal¬ 

loch, CaUton Mor, LochgUphead. Second—L.4 to the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, Brodick, Arran. Third—^The hroJiz© medal to John 
Malcolm of Poltalloch, CaUton Mor, Lochgilphead, 


FAT STOCK. 

Jvdges —William M^OoMBiB/TUlyfour, Aberdeen; Walter McCulloch of 
ArdwaU, Gatehouse; George Prentice of Steathore, Kiikcaldy. 

Attending Member —John Burn, Ednam, Kelso. 

30. Best Os of any Pure or Cross Breed, calved after 1st January 1860—^Tlie 

medium gold medal to Thomas Stobie, Balneathill, Kinross, S(*,cond— 
The silver medal to David Ainslie of Costerton, Blackshiels. Third— 
The bronze medal —'Bo JSnirg, 

31. Best Ox, of any Pure or Cross Breed, calved after 1st Jantiaiy 1861—The 

medium gold medal to Robert Husband, Gellet, Dunfermline. So(joiui 
—^The silver medal to William Scott, Timpendean, Jedburgli. Tluril 
—^The bronze medal to William Scoti Timpendean, Jedburgh, Com¬ 
mended—David Ainslie of Costerton, Blackshiels. 

32. Best Ox, of any Pure or Cross Breed, calved after 1st January 1862—The 

medium gold medal— Entry. 

33. Best Highland Ox calved after 1st January 1859—The medium gold 

medal to Samuel Swan, The Bush, JedhuigL Second—The saver 
me^ to M, G. Rannie, Sdemnouth, Kelso. Third—The bronze medal 
to M G. Rannie, Edenmouth, Kelso. Commended—Samuel Swan, 
The Bush, Jedburgh. 

34. Best i^hland Ox calved after 1st January 1860—The medium gold 

medal to the Duke of Athole, K.T., Dunkeld. Second—The sUver 
medal to the Duke of Athole, KT, Dunkeld. Third-Tlie bronze 
med^ to l^e Duke of Sutherland, Dunrobin Castle, Golspie, Com- 
o- -D Duke of Sutherland, Dunrobin Castle^ Golspie, 

3o. Ist January 1861—The medium gold medal 
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36. Best Cross Heifer calved after 1st January 1862—^The medium gold 
medal to HoLert Logan, Birkenside, Earlston. Second—^The silver 
medal— No Entry, 


• Class IL-HOBSES. 

FOK AGRICtJLTUEAL PUBPOSUIS. 

Judges —^Robert Clark, Thankerton House, Holytown; Allast Pollok of 
Easide, Newton-Meams; James Steelman, Boghall, Roslin, Edinburgk. 

AUendmg'Memh&r —^Tqomas Begbib, QueenstonBank, Drem. 

Medium gold medal to William Kerr, Lochend, Zilbimie, for Stallion, 
‘^Champion,” winner of first Prize at Perth in 1861, and Battersea. 
1862. 

Section 

1. Best Stallion foaled before 1st January 1860—^L.30 to David Riddell, 

Kilbowie, Duntocher. Second—^L.15 to Andrew Logan, Crossflat, 

' Kilbarchan* Third—The bf onze medal to James Kerr, Lochend, Kil- 
bimie Ayrshire. Commended—^The Duke of Athole, K.T,, Duiikeld. 
The silver medal to Robert Ejncaid, Mains, Campsie, as the Breeder 
of best Stallion. 

2. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st January 1860—L.20 to Peter CrawfoKl, 

Dumgoyack, Strathblane. Second—^L.IO to Hugh Vallance, Greathill, 
Strathaven. Third—^The bronze medal to James Lawrie, Mtclielston, 
Stow. Commended—Matthew Reid, Beamish Bum, Chester-le-Street, 
Durham. 

3. Beat Entire Colt foaled after 1st January 1861—^L.16 to William Stirling 

of Keir, M.P., Dunblane. Second—L.8 to John Emdlay, Easterhill, 
Glasgow. Third—The bronze medal to Samuel Clark, Manswrae, KiL 
barchan. Commended—John Muir, Lochfergus, Kirkcudbright. 

4. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st January 1862—L.10 to Peter Crawford, 

Dumgoyack, Strathblane. Second—L.5 to David Riddell, Kilbowie, 
Duntocher. Third—^The bronze medal to Robert Wilson, Nether- 
Johnston, Kilbarchan, Commended—^David Riddell, Kilbowie, Dun¬ 
tocher. 

5. Best Mare (with foal at foot) foaled before Ist January 1860—L.20 to 

the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, fHamilton Palace, feamilton. 
Second—^L.10 to William Park, Dalmuir,^West-Kilpatriok, Dumbarton. 

, Third—^The bronze medal to Alexander Naismith, Windlestrawlee, 
Edinburgh. Commended—John Muir, Lochfergus, Kirkcudbright. 

6. Best Mare (m foal) foaled before let January 1860—^L.15 to the Duke of 

Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hmnilton. Second—^L.8 to 
the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. 
Third—^The bronze medal to Henry David Erskine of Cardross, Stir¬ 
ling. Commended—Wellwood Maxwell of Glenlee, New Galloway* 

7. Best Ifilly foaled after 1st January 1860—^L.10 to the Duke of Homuton 

and firandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Second—L.5 to William 
Stirlmg of Keir, M,P., Dtmblane. Third—^The bronze medal to the 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Com¬ 
mended—Wellwood Maxwell of Glenlee, New Galloway. 

8. Best Filly foaled after 1st January 1861—L.8 to Wellwood Maxwell of 

Glenlee, New Galloway. Second—L.4 to the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Third—The bronze medal to 
William Kerr, Lochend, Eilbimie. Commended—Colonel Feiguson 
of Raith. Kirkcaldy, 

9. Best Fn^ roaled after 1st January 1862—L.6 to the Duke of Hamilton 

and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Second—^L.3 to James 
Lawrie, Mitchelston, Stow, Tldrd—The bronze medal to James 
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Lawrie, IV^tchelston, Stow. Commended—William Kerr, Wester 
Oausewayend, Mid-Calder. 

THOROUGHBRED HORSES. 

Jvdges —J. Anstruther Thomson of Charlton, Cdlinhnrgh ; Captain Percy 
Williams, Bamby Moor, Eetford. 

AUmdmg Walter Elliot of Wolflee, Hawick, 

10. Best Thorough-Bred Horse to serve in the District—^L.50 to J. H. Erskine 
Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, M.P., Kirkcaldy {under protest). Com¬ 
mended—William'Mather, Bing’s Anns Hotel, Dumfries. 

extra horses. 

The Judges highly commended :-^A Hunting Colt ^Gelding), belonging to 
John Roberton, jun., Fallsidehill, Kelso. And commended — A 
Thorough-Bred Colt, belonging to John Nisbet, Rumbleton, Greenlaw, 
' Berwickshire ; a Pony StaUion, belonging to James Leslie, The Thorn, 
Blairgowrie; and a Thorough-Bred Colt (Gelding), belonging to James 
B. Boyd, Doddington, Wooler. 


Class III.-SHEEP. 

LEICESTER. 

Judges — Thomas Cockburn of Menslaw, Jedburgh; Thomas Harris, Stone- 
lane, Broomsgrove; Peter Reid, Drumfork House, Helensburgh. 
Attending Jfcmftcr— John DovB,Eccles, Newtown, Kelso. 

Section • 

1. Best Tup, not more than four shear—L.10 to William Purves, Bumfoot, 

Kelso. Second—^L,6 to Henry A. Rannie, Mill of Bomdie, Bjinff. 
Third—bronze medal to Thomas Stark, Mellendean, Kelso. Coiu- 
mended-^David Ainslie of Costerton, Blackshiels. 

2. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup—L.10 to George Simson, Oourthill, 

Kelso. Second—^L.5 to Arthur J. Balfour of Whittingham, Preston- 
kirk. Third—^The bronze medal to Lord Polwarth, Mertoun House, 
St Boswells. Commended—George Simson, Oourthill, Kelso. 

3. Best Five Ewes, not more than four shear—L.8 to Lord Polwarth, Mertoun 

House, St Boswells. Second—L.4 to George Simson, Oourthill, Kelso. 
Third—^The bronze medal to Thomas Stiirk, Mellendean, Kelso. Com¬ 
mended—George Simson, Oourthill, Kelso. 

4 Best Five Shearling Ewes or Ginimers—L.8 to William Purves, Bumfoot, 
Kdso. Second—L.4 to George Simson, Oourthill, Kelso. Tliird—^The 
bronze medal to Thomas Simson, Blainslie, Lauder. Commended— 
Robert Robeson, Springwells, Birghaim 

CHEVIOT. 

Judges — ^William Grieve, Skelfhill, Hawick; William Moffat, Easter 
Kenleith, Currie; Henry Thompson, Ramshope, Jedburgh. 
Attendioig Member — John Ord of Muirhouselaw, Kelso. 

5. Best Tup, not more than four shear—L.10 to James Brydon, Moodlaw, 

Langholm. Second — L.5 to 'Ihomas Brydon, Kinnelhead, MofFut, 
Third—^The bronze medal to Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 
Commended—Thomas C. Borfchwick, Hopsrig, Langholm. 

6. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup—^L.10 to James Biydon, MoocUa'i^ Lang¬ 

holm. Second—^L.5 to James Brydon, Moodlaw, Langhohn. Third— 
The bronze medal to Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. Commended 
—Thomas Biydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, 
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7. Best Five Ewes, not more than four shear—L.8 to James Brydon, 

Moodlaw, Langhohn. Second—^L.4 to Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jed- 
bm’gh. Third-r-The bronze medal— N'o Award. 

8. Best Five.,Shearling Ewes or Gimmers—^L.8 to James Brydon, Moodlaw, 

Langholm. Second—^L.4 to John W, J. Paterson, Terrona, Langholm. 
Third—^The bronze medal to Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedbnr^. 

BLAOKFAOED. 

Jvdges — ^Alexander Denholm, Baitlaws, Biggar; John MaoLaren, Monzie, 
Blair-Athole; John Lorn Stewart of CoU, Campbeltown. 

Attevidmg Mmher — William Aitohison, Linhope, Hawick. 

9. Best Tup, not more than four shear—^L.IO to Thomas Muit^, Eafftside, 

, Penicuik. Second—^L.5 to James Drife, Barr, Sanquhar. Third—^The 
bronze medal to said James Drife. Commended—The Heirs of the 
late J. Watson, Nisbet, l^gar. 

10. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup—L.10 to Thomas Murray, Eastside, Peni¬ 

cuik. Second—L.5 to John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. Third—The 
bronze medal to John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. Commended— 
John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, 

11. Best Five Ewes, not more than four shear—^L.8 to John Wilson, Cross¬ 

house, Roslin. Second—^L.4 to Thomas Murray, Eastside, Penicuik. 
Third—The bronze medal— No Entry. 

12. Best five Shearling Ewes or Gimmers—^L.8to John Archibald, Overshiels, 

Stow. Second—^L.4 to the Earl of AirHe, K.T., Cortachy Castle, Kir¬ 
riemuir. Third—^The bronze medal to John Inch, Liberton West 
Mains, Edinburgh. Commended—James Hunter, Newmains, Motheiv 
well. 


SOUTHDOWN. 

Judges — Thomas Hunt, Thornington, Coldstream; Charles Randell, 
Chadbury, Evesham, 

Attending Afm&er— John Munro, Faimington, Kelso. 

13. Best Tup^, not more than four shear—L.10 to James Aitchison of Alder- 

ston, Haddington, Second—^L.6 to Robert Scot Skirving, Camptoun, 
Drem. Third—^The bronze medal— No Award. 

14. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup—L.l0 to James Aitchison of Alderston, 

Haddington. Second—L.5 to Robert Scot Skirving, Camptoun, Drem. 
Third—The bronze medal— No Award. 

15. Best Five Ewes, not more than four shear—^L,8— No Award. Second— 

L.4— No Entry. 

16. Best Five Shearling Ewes or Gmnners—^L.8 to Robert Scot Skirving, 

Camptoun, Drem. Second—L.4 to Robert Scot Skirving, Camptoun, 
Drem, Third—^The bronze medal— No Entry. 

LONGhWOOLLED OTHER THAN LEICESTER. 

Judges —^The same as those for Leicesters, 

17. Best Tup, not more than four shear—L.10 to Thomas Beale Browne, Sal- 

perton Park, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. Second—^L.6 to Lo^ 
Kitmic^ Priory, Inchture. Third—The bronze medal to said 
Thomas Beale Browne. 

18. Best Five Gimmers or Ewes, not more than four shear—L.8 to John Gib¬ 

son, Woolmet, Dalkeith. Second—L.4 to Robert Scot Skirving, Camp¬ 
toun, Drem, Third—The bronze medal to the Earl of Wemyss and 
March, Gosfordi Longniddry. 
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^HORT-WOOLLBD OTHER THAN SOUTHDOWN. 

Jvdges —^The same as those for Southdowns. 

19. Best Tup, not more than four shear—^L.10 to Allan Thomson Doii^s, 

Moneylaws, Coldstream. Second—L.5 to John Gibson, Woolme^ Dal¬ 
keith. Third—The bronze medal to Lord Kimiaird, K.T., Kossie 
Priory, Inchture. 

20. Best Five Gimmers or Ewes, not more than four shear—L.8—iVo Award* 

Second—L.4— No Entry* 

CROSS WETHERS. 

Jvdges —^The same as those for Southdowns. 

21. Bfest Five Shearling Wethers of any cross—^The medium gold medal to 

Francis Oalder, Yethohn Mains, Yetholm. Second—The silver medal 
to Francis Calder, Yetholm ISdains, Yetholm. Third—The bronze 
medal to Francis Calder, Yetholm Mains, Yetholm. 

EXTRA SHEEP. 

The Judges ccymmended —^Five Cheviot Wethers, four shear, belonmng to 
Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedbuish; three Leicester Gimmersbelong- 
^ to Lord Polwarth, Mertoun House, St Boswells; and five Cross 
Wethers, two shear, belonging to Alexander Ronaldson, Little Gight, 
Methlic. 


Class IV.-SWINB, 

Jvdges —^Robert Binnib, Seton Mains, Longniddiy; James Graham, Meikle 
CuUoch, Dalbeatie; William Purves, Bumfoot, Kelso. 

Attending AfemScr— William Scott, Timpendean, Jedburgh, 

Section 

1. Best Bop, large breed—^L.8 to Richard Dickin, 161 Old Road, Heaton 

Norris, Stockport. Second—L.4 to Thomas D, Findlay, Easterliill, Glas- 
^w. Third—The bronze medal to W. B. Wainman, Carhead, Cross¬ 
hills, Yorkshire. Commended—^W. B. Wainman, Caihead, Orosshills, 
Yorkshire. ' 

2. Best Boar, small breed—L,8 to W. B. Wainnran, Carhead, Crosshilla, 

Yorkshire. Second—^L.4 to W. B. Wainman, Carhead, Crosshills, 
Yorkshire. Third—The bronze medal to James H. Erskine Wemyss 
of Wemyss Castle, M.R, Kirkcaldy. Commended—Thomas D. Findlay, 
Easterhill, Glasgow, 

3. Best Sow, large breed—L.6 to W. B. Wainman jDarhead, Crosshills, York¬ 

shire. Second—L,3 to Thomas D. Findlay, JESasterhill, Glasgow. Third 
—The bronze medal to Richard Dickin, Heaton Norris. Stockport. 
Commended—W. B. Wainman, Carhead, CrosshiUs, Yorkshire. 

4 Best Sow, small breed—L,6 to W. B. Wainman, Carhead, CrosshiUs, York¬ 
shire. Second—L.3 to W, B, Wainman, Carhead, CrosshiUs, York¬ 
shire. Third—The bronze medal to Robert Thomson, Kelston, Llan- 
asa, HolyweU, North Wales. Commended—G. R. Barclay of KeaviL 
Dunfermline, ’ 

5, Best ^ not exceeding eight months old, large breed—L.4 

j Carhead, CrosshiUs, Yorkshire. Second—L.2 to 

smd W. R Wamm^. Third—The bronze medal to Major G. C. 
Dickins, Co mhill House, Coldstream. Commended—Maior G 0 
Dickms, Comhill House, Coldstream. 

6. Bert ^ Kgs not exceeding ei^t months old, small bi>eed—j:<.4 

w- 1 CrosshSls, Yorkshire. Second-L,2 to 

Nicol Milne of Faldonside, Melrose. Third—The bronze medal to the 
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Earl of Weiayss and March, Gosford, Longniddry. Commended—^W. 
B. Wainman, Carhead, Orosshills, Yorkshire. 


Class V.—POULTRY. 

Judges — ^Lord Binnino, Mellerstain, Kelso; Jambs Wilson, Wester Cowden, 

Dalkeith. 

AUmding Member —Jambs Townsend Oswald of Dunnikier, Kirkcaldy. 

Section 

1. Best Coloured Dorking Cock and T^^o Hens—^The silver medal to the Earl 

of Wemyss and March, Gosford, Lon^iddry. Second—^The bronze 
medal to Sir John Don Wauch^e of Edmonston, Bart., Newton House, 
Dalkeith. Commended—^Mrs iSickins, Comhill House, Coldstream. 

2. Best Coloured Dorking Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal to 

Miss Milne, Otterburn, Kelso. Second—^The bronze medal to R. C, 
Nisbet of Mainhouse, Kelso. Commended—0. Nisbet of Mainhouse. 
Kelso. 

3. Best White Dorking Cock and Two Hens. The silver medal to J. A. S. E. 

Fair, GiUeston^es, Jedburgh. Second—The bronze medal—Ab 
Entry. 

4. Best White Dorking Cockerel and Two Pullets—The silver medal—Wo 

Entry. 

5. Best Coloured Cochin-China Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to 

Miss Mibie, Otterburn, Kelso. Second—^The bronze medal to B. C. 
Nisbet of Mainhouse, Kelso. Commended—^Robert Charters, Kale- 
mouth, Kelso. 

6. Best Cocldn-China Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal— 2Jo 

Entry. 

7. Best White Cochin-Cliina Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to 

James Steel, Kelso. Second—The bronze medal— No Entry. 

8. Best White Cochin-China Cockerel and Two Pullets— No Entry. 

9. Best Bramahpootra Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to Lord Kin- 

naird, Rossie Priory, Inchture. Second—^The bronze medal to Miss 
Purves, Jedburgh. 

10. Best Bramahpootra Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal to Miss 

Purves, Jedburgh. Second—^The bronze medal to Miss Purves, Jed¬ 
burgh. 

11. Best Malay Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal— No Entry. 

12. Best Malay Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal— No Entny. 

13. Best Spanish Cock and Two Hens—^Tlie silver medal to Jolm Gibson, 

Woolmet, Dalkeith, Second—^The bronze medal to William Ridpath, 
128 Causewayside, Edinburgh. Commended — Miss Purves, Jed¬ 
burgh. 

14. Best Spanish Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal— No Entry. 

16. Best Golden Hamburg Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to William 

P. Gray, Roxburgh Street, Kelso. Second—^The bronze medal to 
William P. Gray, Kelso. 

16. Best Golden Hamburg Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal to 

Charles Anderson, Nenthom, Kelso. Second—The bronze medal to 
Alexander Virtue, Nenthorn, Kelso, Commended—John Gdw, Rox- 
bumh Street, Kelso. 

17. Best Silver Hamburg Cook and Two Hens—^The siLrer medal to Miss 

Purves, Jedburgh. Second—The bronze medal to Fred. Lewis Roy, 
younger of Nenthom, Kelso. 

18. Best Silver Hambuig Cockerel and Two Pullets—The silver medal to 

Miss Purves, Jedbi^h. Second—^The bronze medal— No Entry. 

19. Best Polish Cock and Two Hens—The silver medal—Wo Erdry. 
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20. Best Polisli Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal— No Bntru, 

21. Best Game Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to John Gibson, Wool- 
, met, Dalkeith. Second—^The bronze medal to David Broomfield, 

* Kelso. Commended—James Barton, junior, Jedburgh, 

22. Best Game Cocker^ and Two Pullets—The silver medal— No Counper 

Ution, Second—The bronze medal—i\^o Nntiy. 

23. Best Cock and Two Hens, any other breed—^The silver medal— No Entry. 

24. Best Cockerel and Two Pullets, any other breed—^The silver medal— No 

Award. Second—The bronze medal— Entry. 

25. Best Bantams, Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to Miss Purvea, 

Jedburgh, Second—^The bronze medal to David Ainslie of Costerton, 
Blackshiels. Commended — J. Wilson, Manor House, Woodhorn, 
Morpeth. 

26. Best Bantams, Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal to David 

Ainslie of Costerton, Blackshiels. Second—^The bronze medal to 
George James Hervey, Jedburgh. 

27. Best Capons, three of any breed—^The silver medal— No Entry. 

28. Best White Aylesbury Drake and Two Ducks—^The silver medal to R C. 

Nisbet of Mainhouse, Kelso. Second—^The bronze medal to Samuel 
Swan, The Bush, Jedburgh. Commended—Lord Kinnaird, KT., 
Rossie Prioiy, Inchture. 

29. Beat Rouen Drake and Two Ducks—The silver medal to John Gib¬ 

son, Woolmet, Dalkeith. Second—^The bronze medal to John Scott 
Dudgeon, Spylaw, Kelso. Commended—John Gibson, Woolmet, 
Dalkeith. 

30. Best Drake and Two Ducks, any other breed—^The silver medal to Lord 

Polwarth, Mertoun House, St Boswells. Second—^The bronze medal 
—No Entry. 

31. Best Black Norfolk Turk^s, Cock and Two Hens—The silver medal to 

Lord Kinnaird, KT., Rossie Priory, Inchture. Second—^The bronze 
medal—iVb Competition. . 

32. Best Turkey Cock and Two Hens, any other breed—^The silver medal to 

Lord Kinnaird, KT., Rossie Piiory, Inchtoe. Second—^The bronze 
medal—iTb Entry. 

33. Best Gander and Two Geese—^The silver medal to Lord Kinnaird, K.T., 

Rossie Priory, Inchture. Second—^The bronze medal to Samuel Swan, 
The Bush, Jedburgh. Commended—Lord Kinnaird, KT., Rossie 
Prioiy, Inchture. 


Class VL-IMPLBMENTS. 

The Inspecting Committee in the Implement Department have to rcpoi't 
that, in consequence of the alteration in the rule§ of the Society, their powc.rs 
of recommendung prizes to the eichibitors generally have been restricted to 
those exhibiting implements embracing new inventions or radical improve¬ 
ments. Of these there were few, and those which *were so entered did not 
appear to possess merit snificient to call for trials or special prizes. The In¬ 
specting Committee, however, are happy to be able to state that the whole 
exhibition is of a highly satisfectory character, the implements showing excel¬ 
lent workmanship and a gradual improvement in the& parts. 

(Signed) J. Milleb. John Oorrob. 

„ James W. Hunter. Jas. Stirling. 

„ John Gibson. Alex. Slight. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE LABORATORY. 

By Thomas Anderson, M.D., Pjrofessor of Chemistiy in the University 
of Glasgow, and Chemist to the Society. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OP A PARTICXn:.AR KIND OP EPPLORESOENOE POUND 
ON THE SOIL IN SOME PARTS OP INDIA. 

The farmer in our country may often derive information and in¬ 
struction from the difficulties encountered in other parts of the 
world; and even though the same conditions may never occur in his 
own practice, they may serve to enforce principles and explain facts 
of analogous character. 

It was formerly universally supposed that the substances absorbed 
by the plant must not only be capable of dissolving in water, but must 
actually exist in solution in the soil; and when chemists showed 
how small a proportion of valuable plant food could be extracted 
from the most fertile soils by water, their results naturally excited 
no little surprise, from their being totally at variance with the 
teachings of vegetable physiology. The reason, however, became 
obvious when it was discovered that all soils, and more especially 
all those distinguished by their, fertility, possessed the property of 
absorbing these substances and converting them into a state in which, 
though sparingly soluble in water, they can nevertheless be easily 
dissolved and assimilated by plants; and it then came to be inferred 
that, so far from being advantageous to have substances in solution 
in the soil, it is the very reverse. It has been long known that, 
when saline matters are added to the soil in considerable quantity, 
even though those which are essential to the existence of plants be 
selected for the experiment, their effect is injurious; and this is 
clearly due to the soil being incapable of converting more than a 
certain quantity of them into that particular insoluble condition in 
which they can best minister to the wants of the plant. In short, 
the fertility of a soil is increased by the addition of plant-food only 
so long as it can absorb it, and any considerable quantity remaining 
in it in a soluble condition operates injuriously. 

The injurious effect of substances, in themselves useful and neces¬ 
sary to plants, is instructively illustrated by a kind of efl3orescence 
appearing in the soil in the Punjaub and other north-western pro¬ 
vinces of India, and more especially in soils which have been irri¬ 
gated by the canals. The substance in question, which is locally 
called E^K, appears upon the surface in considerable quantity, and 
totally destroys vegetation, every kind of crop and pasture-land 
being equally ^ected by it, and only a few jungle trees left upon 
the whitened surface. At the present time large tracts of country 
are thrown out of cultivation, and appear white, as if covered with 
new-fallen snow. Nothing definite appears to have been ascertained 
in the country regarding the cause of this eflBlorescence, nor has any 
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attempt been made to get rid of it. But the soil has, in the mean 
time, been sown with the seeds of the koekur tree (a species of 
acacia), in the hope that it may produce a sufficiency of the wood, 
which is useful for fuel.. 

A small specimen of the rfeh itself was sent home by Colonel 
Maclagan to Dr D. Maclagan, by whom it was intrusted to me for 
analysis. It consisted of a grey powder as it reached me, and was 
obviously a mixture of the rfeh itself with a small quantity of the 
soil on which it had been formed; and, in point of fact, more 
than three - fourths of it proved insoluble in water. Its analysis 
gave— 


Aluixiina, 




2.52 

Oxide of iron, 




trace. 

Lime, 




1.09 

Magnesia, 




0.51 

Potash, . 




1.84 

Soda, 




1.44 

Chloride of sodium, 




10.41 

Sulphuric acid, ., 




6.06 

Total soluble in water, 




- 23.87 

Peroxide of iron, 




3.30 

Alumina, . 




1.95 

Lime, 




1.84 

Magnesia, 




0.98 

Phosphorio acid, « 




trace. 

Total soluble in acids, 




- 8.07 

Silica and insoluble silicates, 




54.46 

Organic matter, . 




6.61 

Water, . 




7.40 

-100.41 


The soluble part here consists of a mixture of common salt with 
sulphates of lime, magnesia, alumina, potash, and soda—all, with the 
exception of sulphate of alumina, being substances found in plants; 
and there can be no doubt that it is the excessive supply of these 
elements in a soluble state which operates so prejudicially. 

The source from which these substances is derived it is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain without more information than we at present 
possess. In India it has been generally attributed to the irrigation 
water; and with the view of ascertaining the accuracy of this opin¬ 
ion, a partial analysis of the water of the river Kavee, which sup¬ 
plies the canals in the district where reh has been most frequently 
observed, was made some time since in India. The results, though 
not in all respects satisfactory, appear to me to refiite this view. 
The water is found to contain 7.14 grains of solid matter per im¬ 
perial gallon, consisting chiefly of sulphate of soda and carbonate of 
lime, with, as it is stated, a small quantity of sulphate of alumina. 
These, no doubt, are all substances found in the r^h; but it is 
clearly impossible that the water should yield tllem in sufficient 
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quantity to produce an, appreciable effect on the soil It is very 
clear that, if this-be the source from which it is derived, it can only 
be deposited by evaporation, and 10,000 gallons of water would be 
required to yield 1 lb. of alkaline salts. 

I have no knowledge of the quantity of water used for irrigating 
in India, but it is very clear that an enormous mass would require 
to be evaporated to yield even a very trifling quantity of solid mat¬ 
ters. If we suppose the soil to be covered a foot deep with the 
water, and the whole evaporated, it would leave only 128 lb. of 
alkaline salts per acre, or less than half an ounce to eacii square 
yard of surface a quantity which would not yield an appreciable 
efflorescence. On looking at it in another point of view, the soil 
10 inches deep in an acre of land weighs upwards of 1000 tons, 
and the 128 lb. of solid matter would be little more than jnsiuir of 
its weight,—a quantity totally imperceptible. It would, in fact, 
require the evaporation not of one but of many feet of water in 
order to give a suflflcienti, quantity to constitute an efflorescence, 
rurther, it is to be observed that the r&h does not appear on all 
the soils irrigated by this water, some being entirely free from it. 

It is much more probable that the effect is due to the nature of 
the soil itself, which probably contains some minerals rich in 
alkaline salts, the decomposition of which is promoted by the action 
of moisture. If iron pyrites be present, the production of sulphuric 
acid, and the presence of sulphates of alumina, lime, &c., may easily 
be explained; but it would still be difficult to account for the pre¬ 
sence of common salt. It would, in fact, require a minute study of 
the soils and waters, and probably also of the geological features of 
the country, before a satisfactory opinion could be fonned on the 
point. 

Whatever the source may be, it is clear that the appearance of 
r^h on the surface indicates a want of drainage, so that the mat¬ 
ters which exist in solution in the soil are not carried off, but are 
retained there after the evaporation of the water of irrigation; and 
the cure obviously consists in allowing the water to percolate 
abundantly through the soil, so as to enable it to wash’ out the ex¬ 
cess of saline matters by which it. is rendered sterile. Of course 
this opinion may be liable to modification on further information ; 
but, meanwhile* the facts are of interest, and show us that circum¬ 
stances may arise in which too large a quantity of plant-food may 
exist soil 

ON TEtB lEtm^TIVE FEBniNG-VALXTBS OF TARES AND TEAS BilIbcK/' 

Peas Brock ” is the name applied to the outer skin of the pea, 
which is removed by a particular process of grinding in making 
split-peas, and is used pretty extensively for feeding stock, being 
sold for this purpose at about £6 to £6,1 Oa per ton. A member 
of the Society, who uses it extensively, being doubtful as to its 
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value, submitted a sample for analysis, with the view of ascertaining 
whetW it would not be more economical to use tares, though cost¬ 
ing more, their present price being about £7 per ton. To determine 
this point, comparative analyses were made in the ordinary manner, 
and the results obtained were as follows:— 


Water, . 


TareB. 

15.36 


Peas Brock. 
9.36 

Oil, 


1.87 


2.82 

Albuminous compounds. 

20.06 


9.00 

Starch, sugar, &c., 


53.93 


41.51 

Fibre, . 

, 

5.34 


33.59 

Ash, 


3.44 


8.75 

Nitrogen, 


100.00 

3.21 


100.00 

1.44 

An ash contained— 
Phosphates, 


0.54 


0.68 

Sand, . 

- 

0.02 

... 

0.66 


The difference between these substances is very considerable, and 
much in favour of the tares, which contain more than twice as much 
albuminous compounds, and considerably more starch and sugar 
than the peas brock. The latter, moreover, contains a very large 
quantity of fibre, vrhich may be said to be valueless as far as feed¬ 
ing is concerned. It is difficult to give a perfectly definite estimate 
of the r^aiave values of these two substances; but if we calculate 
from thOf relative quantities of albuminous compounds and starch 
in the two, and if tares be assumed to cost c&7, the peas brock 
should not be sold at more than about ^5 per ton, or a consider¬ 
ably lower price than that at which it at present sells. 

I may observe here that the result of a good deal of experience 
has led me to the conclusion that most kinds of refuse matters pro¬ 
duced in manufacturing operations are sold at prices considerably 
higher than their quality justifies. This is perhaps less applicable 
to such substances as can be applied to the feeding of stock than to 
those which are sold as manures. Befuse lime,, for example, often 
in a very moist state, is frequently sold at a price higher than that 
at which quicklime can be got direct from the kiln, and the refuse 
of the comb-makers and bone-turners is often overrated in value. 
This is not because they are not possessed of a definite value, but 
because, being refuse in the manufactories in which they are pro¬ 
duced, they are not preserved with any care, but become mixed with 
rubbish of all kinds, and in large quantity, and hence a purchaser, 
who pays a price which might be moderate if the substance were 
pure, is made to give a full price for a mixture of inferior value. Of 
course this does not occur to the same extent in the case* of mill 
refuse, which, having a definite and considerable value, is kept clean 
and pure; but, nevertheless, the price asked is generally too high, 
and its value is fixed more in reference to the substance for which 
it is produced, than in relation to its intrinsic worth. , 
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ON THE EECLAIMlNa OF WASTE LAND.* 

By John Clark, of Kirkland Park, Stratbaven. 

[Premium—The Gold Medal.] 

The reporter does not know the precise elevation of the lands 
improved, but believes it to be, when lowest, a little over 400 feet, 
and, when highest, perhaps 550 feet above the level of the sea. 
The lands are situated about fourteen miles south-west of Glasgow, 
and about ten miles from the nearest point of the Firth, of Clyde. 
They are, mostly in Ayrshire, but partly in Eenfrewshire. They 
consist of two conterminous farms, and extend in all to 335 acres, or 
thereby. More than half the extent reported upon was, strictly 
speaking, waste land. It consisted of ^'spritty” marshes inter¬ 
spersed with "bent’’ and moss, and dotted here and there with 
patches of dryland resting on whin rock. The yearly value of one- 
half of it might vary from Ss. to 10s. per acre prior to improvement. 
Such lauds, intersecting and interlacing more qr less the whole 
extent, rendered the naturally dry land comparatively unavailable 
for any purpose of agriculture. The farms comprised a considerable 
extent of superior meadow and some productive "croft” land, 
which raised the rental of the whole prior to improvement to an 
average of about 16s. per acre. The subsoil of the swamps is 
generally clay at a depth of from two to four feet. Veins of sand 
generally traverse the clays at various depths. Instead of clay sub¬ 
soil, sometimes there is sand, gravel, or marl, and this especially 
at the swamps near the dry spots. A band of " chatter ” also not 
unfrequently succeeds the clay, or immediately underlies the satu¬ 
rated upper soil. Whin rock and fast stones at every depth and in 
unlooked-for positions were the great difficulties the reporter had 
to contend with in drainage. He found the obstructions from these 
causes especially formidable and irksome in the formation of the 
mains and outfalls, and is inclined to ascribe to them in no small 
degree the almost total absence of efficient drainage till very lately 
in Ms neighbourhood. In his drainage, except at the very first, he 
used the pipe-tile almost exclusively. The reporter began his im¬ 
provements in the autumn of 1847, and in order to give a clear 
view of hiai mode of operation and its results, he would take up the 
different fi^s and portions of the farms separately, namely— 

• No. l.i^iiis field, extending to 13J acres, was of the average 
quality of the farms, or about 16s. per acre. It was drained 
generally about 3 feet deep by 16 to 18 feet apart. The ma¬ 
terial used was partly tile and sole, partly pipe-tile. This fidd 
was a very expensive one to drain, partly on account of the 
quantity of whin rock, partly on account of the system pursued. 


This report, it ought to be stated, was written in 1855. 
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The drains are much too shallow and much too close together. 
Though telling well at present, the reporter does not doubt that 
many of the drains will ultimately require deepening. The drain¬ 
age of this field, as given in to the Inclosure Oommissioners for 
England and W^es, cost £9, 5s. 7d. per acre. After drainage, a 
crop of sandy oats was taken. The crop was excellent for the part. 
of the country—^not measured exactly, but should say not under 50 
bushels per acre. 2 cwt. of guano per acre were harrowed in with 
the seed. Potatoes and turnips followed the oat crop. The turnips 
were fair, but the potatoes were much diseased. Both potatoes and 
turnips were limed on the top of drills. Oats similar to the lea 
crop as to quality and value, with grass seeds, followed the green 
crop. The hay crop (principally perennial rye-grass and clover, but 
with a mixture of natural grasses) was generally very heavy. It 
was sold on field uncut, and some of the lots were as high as 
£Q, 10s. per acre ; average from £4 to £6. The foggage was let 
for sheep at 10s. per acra After the hay crop, pasture followed. 
The field was let by public roup as a grass park, and produced 
£29,10s. Next year it was again let at £24. The year following 
it was agaiia let by public roup as a grass park, at £80. ^ 

No. 2.—^This field was drained at the same time and in the same 
manner as No. 1. It extends to 6 acres and 7 poles. It was not 
nearly so difficult to drain as No. 1, and required no trenching. The 
expensib, including fences, approached £50. Prior to drainage, the 
land wa| much more valuable than No. 1. If let separately, it might 
have gil^ 30s. per acre,—say £9 for the field. Till last year no op¬ 
portunity was affiorded of testing its new value. It was let in its 
improved state, at Martinmas 1853, as a grass park, at £15,17s. 6d, 
The course of cropping of No. 2 was the same as No. 1, except 
that barley to some extent took the place of oats after the green 
crop. , The value of the crops of the two fields was very similar. 

No. 3.—This field extends to 11 acres, 1 rood, 6 poles. It was 
drained in spring and summer of 1848 at an expense of £55. To 
this falls to he added £15 for fencing, &c. The whole expense of 
improvement amounted as near as possible to £^Q* The drains in 
this field were 4 feet deep, and at irregular distances apart, there 
being a good deal of dry land in it. It was, prior to improvement, 
one of best fields in the farm. It might have let as a grass 
park at 30s. per acre. In spring of 1849 it was broken up, 
and a crop of oats taken—partly sandy, partly birlw Crop 
looked like 50 bushels per acre, but not measured. The upper end 
of the field had 2 cwt. of guano per acre harrowed in ; the lower 
end received no dressing of any kind. In 1860 a second crop of 
oats was taken, and the land sown down with a mixture of peren¬ 
nial white and yellow clovers, and several kinds of natural grasses. 
About 40 square yards per acre of farmyard manure were put in 
with the oats over the whole field, and on that portion of it which 
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got no guano in the tea crop, about 20s. worth per acre of bone-dust 
was added to the farm-manure. The crop was superior to the lea 
one—^indeed it was rather too bulky. It was sold on foot by public 
roup at prices ranging from £6 to £6 per acre. The hay crop next 
year, also rouped on foot, averaged about £4# per acre. The foggage 
was afterwards let for sheep-grazing till Apnd at 10s. per acre. It 
ought to have been stated that, after the removal of the second oat 
crop, the whole field was limed at the rate of from 4 to 5 tons of 
shells per acre. In 1852 the field was pastured with a mixed stock; 
in 1853 it was also so pastured—both years a.t original rent, on 
account of existing bargain. In December 1853 the field was let by 
public roup as a grass park at £22. Last ]\3[artinmas it was again 
rouped as a grass park, when the rent rose to £25, 15s. 

No. 4.—This field extends to 17 acres, 2 roods, 16 poles. The 
drainage of it was partly executed in winter of 1847, spring of 1848, 
and spring of 1849. In the portion earliest drained, the writer 
considers the drains as much too shallow and too close together. 
The depth varies from 8 to 3^ feet; the distance apart is 15 feet 
About 7 acres of the field are drained on this system, of which 1 acre 
or so shows symptoms of damp; the remainder seems dry at present, 
and is covered with a rich coating of fine grasses. The writer intends 
deepening each alternate drain of the above 7 acres to 5 feet prior 
to further tillage. The portion of the field drained in spring of 
1849, is done with 5-feet drains placed 38 feet apart, and in this 
portion the improvement is perfect. The writer now considers that 
instead of 18 feet, the drains might have been 80 feet apart, and the 
effect the same. As it is, the drainage of this field as a whole was 
not expensive, much naturally dry land being interspersed through 
the swamps, and the interruptions by whin rook not being frequent 
or serious. The opening of a very long outfall was the principal 
disadvantage. Drainage, outfall, fencing, &c., cost, in round num¬ 
bers, d&120. Prior to improvement, two-thirds at least of this field 
was perfectly useless as far as tillage was concerned. For grazing 
young cattle the 17i acres odds might be worth £S yearly. The 
drainage of this field being done at different times the cropping 
was irregular. Two-thirds of it was green-cropped, the remainder 
sown down with oats, 40 yards of farmyard manure per acre being 
put in with the seed. The oat and turnip crops were fair as a whole, 
the potatoes much blighted, the hay excellent on the formerly wet 
lands;''on the naturally dry portions, generally imtha::a light thin 
crop. About half this field has been limed ;■ the IrmiMning half is 
still to lime. In December 1853, this field was 1#% public roup 
as a grass park, at <£^31, 10s. Last Martihmas it was again let by 
public roup as a grass park, and it mad^ £B9, 6a . 

Nos. 6 and 6.—^These two fields (hitherto let together) extended 
19 acres, 3 rood, 26 poles. They were drained parriy in spring 
summer of 1848, parUy in 'spring <3i 1849.< They teontained''¥on- 
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siderablfe portions of tolerably dry land, and being near the farm 
house, these portions had been repeatedly manured. Taking wet 
with dry they might be worth from 20s. to 30s. per acre—say 25s. 
over head. The drainage of these fields seems perfect. Whin rock 
was frequently annoying, and interfered materially with the depth 
of the drains; but wherever practicable the drains were about o feet 
deep, the distance apart varying from 18 to 30 feet. About 2 acres 
of these fields were green-cropped (after being trenched) in 1848. 
The crop-potatoes—except a small patch of carrot—^was, though 
partially diseased, much above an. average. In spring of 1849, the 
fields were wholly broken up, and one crop of oats taken, about 40 
yards of farmyard manure being applied to the greater portion of 
the extent. When green-cropped the previous year, no top-dressing 
of any kind was applied, and 8 acres or thereby of swamp got in¬ 
stead of farmyard manure, which ran short, from 2 to 3 cwt, guano 
per acre. The crop (sandy oats, except the green-cropped land, which 
was tartar oats) would average 48 bushels per acre, except on the 
green-cropped land, which produced fully 72 bushels per acre. The 
fields were wholly sown down with perennial ryegrass, clovers, and. 
a variety of natural grasses. As soon as possible after the removal 
of the oat crop, the fields were limed at the rate of about 6 tons of 
shells per acre. In 1850 the hay crop was excellent; on the green- 
cropped land especially it was very bulky. It was rouped on the 
foot, and r^lised rates varying from £S up to about £5 per acre. 
After the removal of the hay crop, the foggage was let by public 
roup from 1st September till 20th April following, at d&lO, 10s. 
In 1851 and 1852 the fields were grazed with mixed stocks, and 
were observed to graze very far; but on account of a peculiarity in 
the arrangement with the old tenant, no opportunity of testing their 
value occurred till the end of the last-named year. In December 
] 852, the fields were let by public roup as grass parks, at <£^38, os. 
In December 1853 they were again let by public roup as grass 
parks, at ^39,10s., and last Martinmas they were again lot as grass 
parks, at £4i8, 15s. The drainage, fencing, trenching, and level¬ 
ling of the two fields cost, in round numbers, £160, , 

No. 7.—^This field extends to 11 acres and 7 poles, 'tt was drained 
in spring and summer of 1848; drains from 4 to 6 feet deep, and 
18 feet apart, except 2 acres, where they are SO feet apart. The 2 
acres were lying in 30 feet ridges, with deep furrows. No difference 
perceptible as regards dryness between the SO feet and the 18 feet 
drainage; both seem perfect; 2 acres of the latter were trenched and 
planted with potatoes in 1848. The crop, though diseased consider¬ 
ably, produced about £16 per acre. In 1849 the whole field was 
in oats; it received, except the green-cropped land, about 2 cwt, of 
guano per acre; the green-cropped land, which was sown with tartar 
oats, produced upwards of 72 bushels per acre, but the other portions 
(partly sandy, partly tartar-oats) were very unequal,* and would not 
average over half as much. The green-cropped laud was sown down 
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principally with timothy-grass and perennial ryegrass, and in 1850 
the hay was sold by public roup on foot at about £6 per acre; it was 
an extra crop. In 1850 the rest of the field was in turnip, carrot, 
and potatoes. The carrot ground (3 roods) was trenched, and the 
crop above an average. The potatoes (2 acres) were much blighted, 
and a poor crop. The turnips were irregular, but on the whole a 
bulky and superior crop. In 1851 the whole field (except the 2 acres 
green-cropped in 1848) was again put under carrot, potatoes, and ■ 
turnips. The carrots occupied about 2 acres, the potatoes 1 acre, 
the turnips the remainder of the field. The carrot-land was half 
trenched. The potatoes, as usual, were much diseased, but the carrots 
and turnips were excellent. The 2 acres in hay last year were again 
rouped on foot, and produced above £5 per acre. The timothy this 
year greatly predominated. In 1852 the twice green-cropped land 
was sown with birley-oats, which were sold on foot by public roup 
at prices varying from £5, 5s. to £6, 10s. per acre. The* field 
averaged, it was understood, about 10 bolls per acre, milling “ meal 
for com,” In 1852 the 2 acres of hay-land (now irrigated) were sold 
in ricks, producing much about the same as in 1851. In 1853 the 
whole field was in hay, and sold on foot by public roup, realising from 
£4i to £5 per acre. After the removal of the hay crop, the foggage 
was let for sheep-grazing up till 1st April, at 10s. per acre. Last 
year it was again hay, and sold by public roup, partly in ricks, partly 
on foot; the prices and crop were much the same as in 1858. The 
foggage was also again let for sheep-wintering; it was a shfide dearer. 
The grass of this field is principally timothy; and as a great portion 
of it can be irrigated, cutting is intended to be continued. Including 
foggage, the rate has hitherto been above £o per acre, and it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that something like the same figure may 
be maintained. 

No. 8.—This field extends to 21 acres and 37 poles. It was drained 
in summer of 1849. Drains from 4 to 5 feet deep and upwards, and 
generally about 18 feet apart. A good deal of naturally dry lands 
in the field, buf detached and indented with marshes and quagmires. 
In its unimproved state its value might be about the average of the 
farms,—viz., 16s. per aero. After di'ainage the field was limed to the 
extent of about 4 tons of shells to the acre. This field has never 
been broken up, and till the end of 1852 (owing to the lease) no 
opportunity was afforded of testing its value. The expense of draining, 
fencing, and smoothing up this field was about J*! 70. In December 
1852 it was let by public roup as a grass park at^i^40,16a to the 
old tenant. In December 1853 it was again roupefeis a grass park, 
and produced ^^41,10s. Last Martinmas it brought ^44, 5s. 

No. 9.—^This fidd contains 13 acres. Except about 8 acres it 
was “ waste land*” As far as any purpose of tillage was concerned 
it was merely a spritty swamp. Including the 3 acres of dry 
land, the annual value might average 10s. per acre. It fe ‘pm- 
per to state that, prior to the commencement of the improve- 
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inents whiQh are the subject of the present report— \iz., in 184}3 
and J844-rtbe tenant in the lands (the tiles being furnished free 
by: the landlord) made a sort of drainage of this field. The drains 
wei;e shallow and ineffectual, but they enabled him to plough 
green crop and lay down the land. Though much improved, 
it had for the most part from the fiirst the blue, cold appear¬ 
ance inseparable from wet, and, so far as the writer’s experi¬ 
ence goes, inseparable from shallow draining, especially in boggy 
land. Therefore,. in summer of 1849, the proprietor set about 
draining the field afresh, paying no attention to the old drains as he 
proceeded, beyond removing the tiles. The old drains were princi¬ 
pally across the hUl, and about 30 inches deep. When it could be 
effected, they avoided the rock by going round it. When that could 
not be managed, they stopped upon reaching it. The new drains, 
4, 5, or 6 feet deep, according to subsoil, were cut right up the accli¬ 
vity, and never avoided the rock. When blasting or any very ardu¬ 
ous picking was necessary, they were cut into the rock, say to the 
depth of 30 inches to 3 feet, where shallowest, and allowed to drop 
backwards and forwards from the shallowest point—^forward into 
the continuation of the drain—^backwards into a cross-drain com¬ 
municating with one of the up-and-down drains in which rock did 
not occur. The writer had learned, from experience, that without 
breaking up the rock freely, and to a sufficient depth, in such springy 
lands, his draining would be a failure—Whence he never attempted 
(except at the very outset of his improvements) to double round it. 
At first he did attempt to save in that way, but instead of saving he 
just, by being obliged to go back on his work, put himself to more 
expense than was necessary, and this over and above the injury re¬ 
sulting to his crop. The new drains were placed 18 feet apart. 
All the extra subsoil'from the drains was spread on the ^ound, and 
the turf neatly replaced over the drain on the surface. After drain¬ 
age the land was limed, say to the extent of 4 tons of shells to the 
acre. The effect produced by the new drainage was in 1850 most 
perceptible, and in. 1861 and 1852 the field had exchanged its cold, 
blue, spungy surface with its coarse-pointed grass for one rich carpet 
of gi*een velvet. The draining and fencing of this field cost, from 
first to last, about £90. On account of the lease no opportunity of 
testing its value offered itself till December 1852. It was then let 
by public roup as a grass park, at £27, 6s. In December 1853 it 
was again rouped as a grass park (snow was on the ground), at 
£25,, 15s. In 1854 it was let at £34. 

No. 10.—This field extends to 8 acres e.nd 1 pole. Except a dry 
spot.of about 2 acres, it was^ prior to improvement, mere bog and 
bent. Its average value, in 1848, was Ss. per acre. In the winter 
of 1848 it was drained, and in the spring following (except the dry 
spot which was ploughed), it was eitiher deeply dug or half-trenched 
according to circumstances, and levelled. The drains were 4, 6, 
md often. 6 feet and upwards deep, and 24 feet apart. It may here 
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be noted that, except at the outset of his improvements, the reporter 
always contracted for 4j-feet drains. No drain was intended to be 
under 4 feet. The additional depth he took out by the day, and 
made it more or less according to the nature of the subsoil. He 
has drains in several of the marshes 9 feet deep in particular spots. 
6 and 7 feet was a common depth in such subsoils. A crop of oats 
with from 2 to 3 cwt. of guano per acre was taken. It was exceed¬ 
ingly patchy and irregular, and on the whole gave a very poor 
return. The land was limed after the removal of the oats to the 
extent of, say, 6 tons of shells per acre, and gave tolerable crops of 
hay in 1850 and. 1851. It should have been stated that it was 
sown down with a thick coating of uncleaned grass seeds, bush 
harrowed, except the dry spot, which was sown down in the common 
fashion. In spring of 1852, the whole field was deeply dug, richly 
manured with farmyard dung and guano, and a green crop taken. 
The potatoes would have given an excellent return, but for disease. 
The turnips were much above an average crop. Both turnips and 
potatoes were put in and wholly managed without horse work. In 
spring of 1853 the land was again dug and oats and grass seeds 
sown, with a second dressing of lime harrowed in. The oats (sandy 
and early angus) were sold by public roup on foot, at prices ranging 
from £6 to £7 per acre. It was a heavy well-filled crop, but great 
loss sustained from the wet harvest. The grasses sown were prin¬ 
cipally perennial ryegrass and timothy. The crop of hay was 
rouped this year on foot, at an average of - £3,15s. per acre. To this 
falls to be added the sheep grazing of the foggage at 10s. per acre. 
The hay crop was much injured by the bulk, and consequent laying 
of the oat crop, as well as by the length of time the wet harvest 
caused it to remain on the ground. It was strong, but with many 
blanks. The field is intended to be cut again this season when the 
timothy grass is expected to have come up. As a grass park, the 
proprietor expects to get at least £2 per acre for this field. It was 
expensive to improve, costing, in round numbers, for drainage, first 
digging, half-trenching, levelling, and fencing, £100. 

No. 11,—This field extends to 14 acres and 27 poles. The 
annual value of this field in 1849 could not be over 8s. per acre. 
It was partly thrashy swamp, partly bent, interspersed at wide 
intervals with dry spots, resting, as usual, on whin rock. In the 
autumn and winter of 1849 and spring of 1850, the field was 
thorough drained—drains 5 feet and upwards in depth and 27 
feet apart. After drainage the land was ploughed where the sur¬ 
face permitted; where it was too rough and broken for the plough 
it was dug or half-trenched according to the degree of rough¬ 
ness, &c. In the spring of 1860 the whole was sown with sandy 
oats and grass seeds. As the ploughing or digging proceeded the 
land was wholly limed, to the extent of, say, 4 tons of shells to the 
acre. It was done more heavily or lightly according to the degree 
of toughness, some of the wilder portions having a coating of 
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earth, clay, marl, or gravel carted upon them prior to liming. As 
in the case of the other fields, the subsoil from the drains was used 
for this purpose as far as it would go. The crop of oats was very 
irregular. It might vary from 4 bolls up to 6 or 7 bolls per acre, 
but was not measured. In 1851 the hay crop would average about 
If tons per acre. The foggage was eaten off with sheep, and after 
a top-dressing of soot next spring a second hay crop was taken 
about equal to the first. After the removal of the hay a second 
dressing of lime, equal in quantity to the first dressing, was applied 
to the wilder and tougher portions of the field. In December 
1852 the field was let by public roup as a grass park, and produced 
^25, 6s. It was grazed wholly with sheep. In December 1863 it 
was again let by public roup as a grass park, and produced £ 24 !. 
In 1854 it was again rouped as a grass park, and was let at £27, 
10s. The drainage, digging, fencing, and levelling of this field cost 
about e£140. 

No. 12.—^This field extends to 9 acres, 2 roods, 12 poles. Its 
original state quite similar to No. 11, only a degree wilder, with 
fewer dry spots. The only difference in the treatment was that 
more earth was carted on the surface, two crops of oats taken from 
a portion of the field with an extra coating of earth, and second 
liming, and that nearly the whole was surface-dressed with farm¬ 
yard manure. The first oat and hay crops very similar to those of 
No. 11. The second oat crop and the hay following it were excel¬ 
lent—quite equal to the crops of. the ** croft*' land of the district. 
The second oat crop had, say, 2 cwt. of guano per acre sown on the 
braird—^the lime having been applied early in the spring, in order 
to afford a considerable interval between the dressings. Without 
such interval the writer would not approve of the application of 
both lime and guano to the same crop. In December 1863 this 
field was let by public roup as a grass park, and produced £16,16s. 
In 1854 it was again rouped as a grass park, when the rent rose to 
£18,10s. Both this field and the last (though still rough-looking 
and showing spritts in many places) are thoroughly dried, and gra«(d 
remarkably well in 1856; 

No. 13.—^This field extends to 21 acres, 3 roods, 36 poles. It 
was drained in the winter of 1850 and spring of 1861. The 
drainage, cropping, and treatment, with the qi^ality of crops, were 
very similar to those of No. 11. The rate of outlay was also miudi 
the same. The oat crop was limed at the rate of 6 tons ])cr aero, 
but no^ second liming has been applied to any portion of the field. 
The wilder portions were done with farmyard manure on the Imy- 
stubbles instead of lime. About half the field has been so manured. 
In the spring of 1852 the sown grass was dressed with soot, and 
after the removal of the hay crop the foggage eaten off with sheep# 
In the spring of 1853 a second dressing of soot was applied ; and 
after the removal of the second hay crop the foggage was let by 
public roup for sheep grazing, from 10th September till 1st April 
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following, at £13 for the field. In December 1853 the field was 
let by public roup as a grass park, and produced (over and above 
the foggage as above noted) £36. Last Martinmas it was again 
rouped as a grass park, when it produced £39,10s. Prior to 1851 
this field used to let at about £8. The expense of draining, dig¬ 
ging, and half-trenching, levelling and fencing the field was, as 
before stated, as near as possible £10 per acre, or £220 for the 
whole. 

No. 14.—This field extends to 14 acres and 15 poles. It was 
drained in spring and summer of 1850 with 5-feet drains 30 feet 
apart. It had been levelled, thrown into 15-feet ridges, with deep 
furrows, and potatoed many years before. As after crops proved, it 
had been richly manured, but was perfectly saturated with water, 
and, except a small portion of the crown of the ridges, was one 
mass of strong spritts. In this state its value could not be over 
16s. per acre, or the average value of the farms prior to improve;- 
ment. After drainage the field was pastured during the remain¬ 
der of the season. In winter, and early spring following, the 
field was ploughed where it would carry the horses, and dug where 
it would not. It would be ploughed with the exception of, say, an 
acre, in patches here and there. The whole was sown with oats, 
top-dressed with lime, and the crop produced was equal to the best 
in the district. It was sold by public roup on foot at from £6 to 
£7 per acre. After the removal of the crop, about two acres of the 
field were trenched 16 inches deep for carrot; the remainder of the 
field was again ploughed very deep for oats. The second crop was 
at least equal to the first. It was sold in stacks, and realised about 
^10 per acre. It was top-dressed with about 2 cwt of guano per 
acre. The kind of oats was Sandy and Birley both years. The 
carrots averaged about 12 tons per acre. The Altringham and 
White were over this weight—the Long Eed and Orange rather 
under it. A sample of Early Horn from the field took the district 
prize. The return was about <£^30 per acre. They were sold by 
public roup. In 1853 this portion of the field was sown with 
Tartar oats and grass seeds. The crop would have been quite extra 
except for the wet season. As it was it was too bulky. The re¬ 
mainder of the field, after being wholly half-trenched and levelled, 
was dressed with a variety of portable manures—^viz., so much with 
guano, so much with superphosphate of lime, so much with a mix¬ 
ture of saltpetre, salt, and gypsum, so much with bone-dust, &c., 
and again sown with oats. The writer's original intention was to 
green-crop the whole; but being obliged to forego this intention 
on account of other pressing engagements, he took what he thought 
at the time the readiest and most profitable method of getting the 
land sown down. The third oat crop, though inferior to the other two, 
was quite above the average crops of the district. Being still bulky, 
the wet season laid it very much. As a further consequence of the 
wet and late season, the sown grasses which came up thin, unequal, 
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and witt many total blanks, gave an unseemly, and, on the whole, 
neither a fine nor heavy hay crop. Though strong, the thinness 
and blanks brought down the average to httle more than 1^ tons 
per acre. The blanks and thin places were re-sown, and the field 
heavily top-dressed with soot last spring. Though the re-^sown 
grasses did not come up in time to mend the hay crop to any 
extent, they swarded the field, and the foggage was most luxuriant. 
It was eaten ojBf with sheep. It was not let; but, judging from the 
fields that were, it was worth at least 12s. per acre. The field is to 
be grazed this season wholly with sheep. It is intended to follow 
this up with a dressing of farmyard manure, and finally with irri¬ 
gation. As there is ready command of abundance of water, the 
field, as a meadow, will be worth d&4 per acre. The expense of 
draining, trenching, half-trenching, levelling, and fencing this field, 
was about d&loO. 

No. 15.—^This field extends to 22 acres, 3 roods, 20 poles. It 
was drained in spring and summer of 185], Drains 5 feet deep by 
27 feet apart. Considerable extent of dry land in this field. In its 
original state it let for young cattle at from to ,£20 per annum. 
The drainage, fencing, digging, and levelling of this field cost, in 
round numb^ers, £200. In 1851 and 1852 it was grazed by the 
old tenant, and, on account of his lease, its increased value was not 
tested. In spring of 1853 it was broken up, being for the most 
part ploughed, but digging being necessary to some extent All over 
the field. The dry portion of the field had been limed prior to 
drainage; the wet portions were limed immediately after it. The 
field was sown with sandy oats, and at same time sown down with 
grass seeds, perennial ryegrass and timothy predominating.' The 
oat crop was much above the average of the district. It 'ftras sold 
on foot by public roup at from £5 to about £6 per acre. After the 
removal of the oats, the field was dressed with farmyard manure to 
the extent of from 30 to 40 yards per acre. On account of the bulk 
of the oat crop, and the length of time it remained on the ground, 
the young grasses came up irregularly, and showed many blanks. 
The hay crop was excellent in quality, but, from the causes above 
noted, light by the acre. It was sold in ricks, and averaged about 
ton per acre. If the hay was not what might have been 
expected, the foggage was very good, and let, up to the 1st of April 
1855, at £14. On the 2d April this fidd was let by public 
roup as a grass park, and produced £55. 

No. 16.—^This field extends to 18 acres and 38 poles. It was 
drained in spring of 1852—drains 5 feet deep by 30 feet apart. 
About 8 acres of this field was, prior to the improvements, the best 
land on the farms, with the exception of the meadows. The re¬ 
mainder was in a state very similar to No. 14. The 8 acres might 
be worth, say, £18; the remainder of the field worth £8 per annum . 
In all, the field might be worth £26 per annum, but had never been 
let separately. The draining, fencing, digging, and levelling of this 
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field cost about £140. After drainage the field was grazed for the 
season by the old tenant without any change of rent. In December 
1852, the field was let by public roup as a grass park, and notwith¬ 
standing that more than half was in a very rough state, it produced 
£39. Next year the field was divided by a wire fence, and the 
rough portion broken up. The portion left in pasture extends to 8 
acres, 1 rood, 13 poles, and this was let as a grass park at £18, 6s. 6d. 
In 1853 this portion was again let as a grass park, when the rent 
rose to £22, 1 Os. The portion broken up was generally ploughed, 
but considerable pieces here and there required to be dug. The land 
was sown with birley oats, top-dressed with a mixture of guano, 
gypsum, and. saltpetre salt. The crop was sold on foot by public 
roup, prices ranging from £5 to rather upwards of £7 per acre. 
After the removal of the oat crop, the rougher portions were deeply 
dug or half-trenched according to circumstances, and levelled. 
Part of the field is to be green crop, part oats, this season. The 
portion of this field in tillage will, in course, be at least equal in 
quality to the side in pasture. It is deeper land, and better sheltered. 

No. 17.—^This field extends to 12 acres, 4 poles. Considerable 
portions of it were naturally dry. It would be worth about dfi^lO 
per annum prior to 1853. The drainage was precisely similar to 
that of last field. One crop of oats was taken (1853), and the land 
sown down. The crop was fair, but very much spoiled before being 
got secured. After the removal of the oats the field was limed to 
the extent of, say, 6 tons of shells to the acre. The hay this year 
was not heavy (say IJ tons per acre), but fine in quality. The 
foggstg®) winch was luxuriant, was eaten off with sheep. It was not 
let, but, compared with let fields, Was worth 12s. per acre. The 
drainage of this field, considering the comparatively limited extent 
required, was very arduous, owing to the whin rock. Two of the 
outfalls required to be carried a considerable distance through 
neighbouring lands. The outlay on this field, including entirely new 
fencing all round, was very near o&lOO. On the 2d of April 1855 
it was let by public roup as a grass park, and produced 0 ^ 22 ,10s. 

No. 18.—^This field extends to 25 acres, 1 rood, 32 poles. Prior 
to 1853 it was worth about d£*20 per annum. It came into the 
hands of the proprietor at Martinmas 1852, when his hands were 
too full to allow him to attempt complete drainage. He resolved 
on trying the effect of shallow open drains for one crop, running 
these exactly on the site of the future drainage. He cut these to 
about the depth of common sheep drains, removed the earth thrown 
out to the barer portions of the field, and ploughed across them 
where ploughing was practicable. Where it was not practicable he 
dug the land. The plan, on the whole, answered so well, that in like 
circumstances he would adopt it again In spring of 1853 he sowed 
the field with oats, and had quite a respectable crop—spoiled very 
much however, as a matter of course, by the excessively wet 
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harvest weather. The oats were rather liberally dressed with 
guano. Immediately after the removal of the oats, the thorough 
drainage was commenced. The drains were 5 feet deep where 
practicable, and 30 feet apart. In many of the^ swamps they 
were greatly beyond 5 feet; in the whin rock (with which this 
field abounded) frequently not over half that depth. As stated 
in No. 9, when the rock was difficult the water was allowed 
to drop backwards and forwards from the shallowest point of 
the drain. In dropping back it fell, as before stated, into a cross 
drain communicating with an up-and-down drain in which difficult 
rock did not occur. Two heavy outfalls, extending far into the 
neighbouring lands, added materially to the expense of the drain¬ 
age. What with rocks, outfalls, and the enhanced price of 
kbour and materials, the expense of draining, fencing, digging or 
half-trenching, and levelling, this field approached dS320. After 
drainage a second white crop, partly oats, partly barley, was taken 
over the greater portion of the field and the land sown down. The 
barley land was dressed with farmyard manure, the oats partly 
with hme, partly with guano. About two acres of the field were 
in green crop, and four acres, after lying fallow, were sown with 
grasses alone, towards the end of last summer. The whole has 
now been limed, and several of the wilder portions were, after the 
removal of the oats, dressed with farmyard manure. The second 
white crop was quite equal to the average of the district, and the 
sown grass, especially on the barley land, looks well, considering 
the severe and long-protracted frost. The turnips were a very 
bulky crop. In addition to about 40 yards of farmyard manure 
per acre, they had in one place 3 cwt. guano, and over the rest soot 
to a similar value, The soot took the lead, but in the long-run the 
crops could not be distinguished. On the contrary, a few drills 
sown with about 50 yards of farmyard manure alone were strik¬ 
ingly inferior, both as regarded shaws and bulbs. The green crop¬ 
ped land will be in sown-down barley this season”. The increased 
value of this field remains to be tested, but the proprietor does not 
entertain a doubt that it will let as a grass park at about £50, 

Nos, 19 and 20.—These two fields extend together to 21 acres, 
1 rood, 6 poles. They are not yet completed, and the writer does 
not report upon them farther than to state that, judging from what 
has been done, the expense of improving them will come to about 
oPlSO. Their value prior to improvement would be about 30s. per 
acre or, say, «£^32 per annum. Their new value, judging from the 
results produced in other fields, must be at least double that sum, 
one half of the extent being intended to be irrigated, for which pur¬ 
pose there is ready command of abundance of water. 

Without going further into particulars, this may be taken as an 
outline of the results of improvements carried out in circumstances 
where neither the soil nor climate was at all favourable. 
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By Jacob Wilson, M.E.A.C., Manor House, Woodhom, Morpeth. 

[Premium—^The Gold Medal,] 

Although the reaping macMne is generally considered a modern 
invention, and looked upon as one of the wonders of this advanc¬ 
ing age, yet we find that it was known to our Celtic forefathers, 
and it can even he traced as far back as the birth of our Saviour; 
for Pliny, who wrote about ad. 40 or 60, thus refers to it:— 
“ There are various methods of reaping. In the broad plains of 
Gaul, vans of large size, with projecting teeth on the edge, are 
driven on two wheels through the standing com, by a horse or ox 
yoked in a reverse position, by which means the ears are tom o& 
and fall into the van.” Palladius, also, who was bom AD. 391, 
gives a somewhat similar account of this machine, thus proving 
that it had been continually in use for centuries; for, he says, 
‘‘ In the Gallic lowlands they employ a more expeditious method 
of reaping, requiring, in addition to the labour of men, the assist¬ 
ance of a single ox during the whole of harvest-time. A cart is 
constructed, which moves on two wheels; the bottom of it, which 
is rectangular in form, is protected at the sides by boards sloping 
outwards, so that the upper part of the vehicle is wider than the 
lower. The boards in front of the cart being lower than the rest, 
at that part a great number of teeth, curved upwards, are arranged 
in a row at intervals adapted to the size of an ear of com. The 
ox is yoked by shafts behind, and facing the cart; the driver fol¬ 
lowing and regulating the elevation or depression of the teeth as 
circumstances require. The com, being caught by the teeth, 
is tom off, and falls into the cart; and thus, by a few courses 
backwards and forwards, the whole crop is gathered in the space 
of a few hours. This system is useful in open level places, and 
where the straw is not absolutely required.” In the • island of 
Java an instrument is used for reaping grain, called the dni 
dni, which consists of two pieces of sharpened wood, one held 
in each hand, and when brought together like two knives, sever 
the ear from the stem, which falls into the basket or apron of the 
re^©c. 

The earliest proposal, however^ for a mechanical. reaping 
machine in Britain, appears to be that described in the " Annals 
of Agriculture,' by Arthur Young, and published in the year 1785, 
wherein it is stated that the Society of Arts, in the year 1783, 
offered a premium of a gold medal or for a machine for mow¬ 
ing or reaping grain crops. This was taken up by a Mr Oapel 
Lofft in 1785, and by Mr William Pitt in 1786, both of whom seem 
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to have acted on the information of Pliny, and, in. fact, comhined 
the principle of rippling with that of reaping leaving the 
straw to be collected at leisure;—thus showing that improvement 
in reaping machines, during the 1800 years which had elapsed, 
was scarcely appreciable. In 1799, another machine was in- 
veuted, but by whom, it cannot be ascertained; it is described as 
cutting the grain close to the ground by a number of knives fixed 
on a wheel, that revolved upon a circular piece of strong sheet 
iron, to which were riveted a number of steel points. These 
points were pushed into the standing com, and served not only to 
hold it firm whilst being cut, but their sharp edges formed one* 
half of a pair of scissors or shears (the circulating knife the other 
half) by which the com was cut, and, falling on the platform, was 
swept by a rod—^fixed on the axle of the wheel—off the platform, 
and laid in form of a sheaf out of the way of the next course of 
the machina On the 4th of July 1799, the first English patent 
for a reaping machine was grant^ to Joseph Boyce of London, 
for a machine to cut .by circular motion, with the power exerted 
from behind; and in the following year another was punted to 
Eobert Hear, a Somersetshire man. In 1802, mention is made of 
two machines brought out by a Erench inventor, but descriptive 
detail is wanting concerning them, except that was on the 
^recfnlinear^ motion—advancing only;, and the other on the 
' oircfidar * morion—<xmtinuous and advaacii^ ” It will be neces¬ 
sary here to mention that, at the beginning of the present century, 
the circular motion appears to have been much more commonly 
employed than the rectilinear, and that swatke-delivery was gene¬ 
rally preferred to the sheaf. The first patent issued in America 
for a reaping machin%^was granted to T. I. Hawkins of Hew 
Jersey, on 17th May^TSOS. Mr Plucknett, of Deptford, obtained 
a patent in 1805; and in 1806, Mr Gladstone produced a machine 
haying an raangement of parts for gathering the cut com and 
delivering it into small sheaves by means of a revolving fork: 
this, machine also cnt on the circular principle. In 1807, Mr 
Plucknett again took the field with his. original machine, to 
which was now attached the side-draught and self-delivery appa¬ 
ratus ; and, about the same time, Mr Salmon, of Woburn, appears 
to have brought out a swathe-deHveiy machine, being the first to 
which was applied a reciprocating and advancing motion. Up to 
this time none of the above maclmes appear to have attained to 
even a moderate degree of perfection, and were, consequently, 
scarcely recognised hy practical men. Amoug those who next 
directed their attention to this subject, were Messrs Kerr of Edin¬ 
burgh, and Smith of Deauston, whose machines were used in the 
year 1811; they were simil ar in principle—viz. rotatory, with the 
power applied behind, and consisted of a circular cutter attached 
to the bottom of a conical drum 2 feet in depth, and S feet 
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in diam^tOT at its lowest part, -wMch, when revolving, cut and 
l a id the com in a continuous swathe. These machines must 
have been on an excelleat and improved principle, for they 
became extremely popular in Scotland, where, after being 
thoroughly tested, they received prizes from the Highland and 
Dalkeith Societies. The price of Mr Smith’s machine was from 
^30 to .^40. During the same year, 1811, two otiier machi nes 
were produced—^both of them by Northumbrians—viz., Mr John 
Common of Denwick, and Mr Donald Gumming of Whitfield. 
Mr Common invented, but did not patent his machine, which he 
tried on his own crop with every success; and, in the following 
year, made another with a side-delivery, consisting of an endless 
web revolving round two rollers.; the knife was similar to that on 
the Hussey principle at present in use. In 1814, Mr Dobbs, a 
dramatist, ei^bited a machine of his own invention in the theatre 
at Birmingham, where, in acting the part of Bobin Boughhead, 
he worked the machine in character, on a field of wheat planted 
artificially on the stage. In 1816, Mr Scott, of Ormiston, pro¬ 
duced a reaper on the circular-cutting principle, and worked by a 
side-draught; the circular plate being fitted with a series of small- 
toothed sickles, which, in revolving, struck against a 'fixed finger 
on the scissor principle, but so arranged that, at the point of cut¬ 
ting, the finger and sicMe formed an angle of 45 degrees. This 
system of cutting was the result of numerous experiments, origi¬ 
nated for the purpose of discovering the best form of knife, and 
the most desirable system of applying it; when it was ascertained 
that the dramnnet of the common reaping hook was inferior to none 
for cutting com, and especially as it seldom required sharpenii^; 
but to apply the drow principle to toothed-cuttecs oh a revolving 
circle, it was necessary that they should form an angle of 46 de¬ 
grees 'wilh the diameter of the revol'ving circle. Mr Joseph Mann 
next appeared as the inventor of a machine in 1820, though he 
did not bring it before the public till 1832; it was also on the 
circular cutting principle, and delivering the com in a swathe 
by means of revol'ving rakes; it cut a breadth of 3| feet, 
and with one horse could with ease accomplish 10 acres per 
day. In 1822, Mr Henry Ogle, of Bennington, invented a 
machine on the reciprocating-principle; and, in the same 
yfiar, an apparatus for collecting the com into sheaves was 
added by Messrs Brown, of ilnwick. It, however — like 
mosi^ of its predecessors—met with much coolness from the 
faim^ and opposition from the working-classes, which caused it 
eventually to be thrown aside. By far the moist perfect machine 
of this pmod was invented by the Bev. Patcudk B^ of Carmyllie, 
Forfinshiie, in 1826, to which—after a sufficient tidal—^the sum of 
L.60 was awarded'by the Highland Sociely. It was on,the redpro- 
cating principle, and propelledby the horses yoked behind andffidng 
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the machine; the delivery was in swa.the, which was effected by 
an endless web, upon which the corn fell, after having received the 
inclination from a reel whilst being cut. It was tried in numerous 
instances in Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Fifeshire, in the presence of 
many landed proprietors and practical farmers, who gave it as their 
general opinion that, in a short time, it would come into uni¬ 
versal use. But although it was thus considered at this date a 
most efficient machine, it gradually fell into disuse, among the or¬ 
dinary class of farmers,—^the worthy inventor's brother alone cling¬ 
ing to it and continuing to work it from the beginning up to the 
present day with the most satisfactory results. The writer will 
again refer to this machine at a more advanced stage of this essay. 
In 1829, a Eussian inventor—^M. P. Haiiy—appeared in the field 
with a machine, of simple construction, by which he professed to 
cut and put in sheaves a field of a dessiatine in extent, in the 
space of ten hours. About this time also an innumerable quantity 
of reaping and mowing machines—the latter especially—^were in¬ 
vented in America, and extensively used and approved of. In 
1830, Mr Edward Budding, of Gloucestershire, obtained a patent 
for a mowing machine for grass; and in 1833, the famous Hussey's 
machine—^the original from wHch three-fourths of the machines 
of the present day have been copied, was patented int America-— 
the cu&ng apparatus consisting of rows of fixed and vibrating 
teeth, on the scissor principla These teeth were 7 to 8 inches in 
length and 3 inches apart, upon which were cut smaller teeth like 
those of a saw. The horses walked at the side, and the com fell 
on a platform 5 or 6 feet behind and to one side of the frame, 
whence it was gathered into bundles. In 1834, the equally fa¬ 
mous McCormick took out a patent in America for his machine, the 
main operating part of which was old; but he claimed especially 
the cutting by means of a vibrating blade (operated by a crank) 
having the edge either smooth or with teeth, and with projecting 
fingers for supporting the grain whilst being cut—also, the sepa¬ 
rator for the com—and setting the reel-post behind the blade. In 
1839, an Austrian patent was granted to Henry Springer, of 
Vienna, for a machine on the circular-cutting principle. From 
this time till 1851, nunierous were the machines that were brought 
out, with varying success, in this and other countries; among the 
most important of which was one possessing the extraordinaiy 
combination of reaping, thrashing, and winnowing—^invented by 
a Northumbrian named Eidley, resident in South Australia. Mr 
M. Gibson, of Newcastle, took out a patent in' 1846 for a machine 
for reaping com and cutting grass; and in 1850, Mr Eichard 
Brooman took out an English patent for M'Cormick's reaper. But 
up to this time,—with the exception of individual cases,—^little 
interest had been taken by the public in the matter of reaping¬ 
-machines, from the fact that neither the requirements of the farmer, 
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nor the prospect of pecuniary reward to the agricultural im¬ 
plement makers, were of such a nature as to promote the develop¬ 
ment into a practical form, of what were really—as in the case of 
Beirs and Smith’s—^valuable inventions; and it was not until the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, which afforded such a golden opportu¬ 
nity for the display of many rare and ingenious inventions,— 
chiefly contributed by our transatlantic friends ,—^that our farming 
magnates, backed by the most eminent implement makers of the 
day, began to consider it a suitable occasion for filling up that void 
which had been so long moccupied in our British harvest fields. 
Among the numerous machines—^full-sized and models—^there ex¬ 
hibited, were two which attracted especial attention,—^viz., McCor¬ 
mick’s and Hussey’s, and which must be considered as the basis 
upon which all other machines (Bell’s excepted) have been in¬ 
vented, with various modifications and improvements, since that, 
period. Both of these machines were on the side-draught (horses 
abreast) and sheaf-delivery principle, requiring a man to ride upon 
the machine and deliver the com by means of a rake, in bundles 
of a sufldcient size for a sheaf. The driver also of McCormick’s 
rode upon the machine, whilst that of Hussey’s rode on the near¬ 
side horse; but the great difference between these two machines 
existed in the cutting-apparatus. In McCormick’s machine, the 
knife had a serrated edge, the numerous blades being riveted on 
to the bar in the form of an obtuse angle, consequently its action 
was similar to that of a saw, but it required the aid of a revolving 
reel to hold the corn firm whilst being cut. It. was more durable, 
more easily worked, and less liable to choke than Hussey’s. In 
Hussey’s, the knife was on the scissor principle (the finger-guards 
being the fixed half of the scissors), and formed a very acute 
angle; it was smooth-edged, sharp*, and chopped the straw by a 
rapid motion through and against the fingers, but, unless driven at 
a considerable speed, was liable to choke. A friend of the writer 
of this essay, who worked one of these machines in America for 
several years, informs him that it’was no uncommon practice to 
have the horses going at a sharp trot during the whole day, to 
prevent this choking—of course having relays of men and horses. 
This form of knife required very frequent sharpening, though it 
was independent of the aid of a reel. Hussey’s machine was, for 
several years subsequent to this date, manufactured by Dray & Co., 
of Swan Lane, London, and was usually known by the name of 
Dray’s Hussey. In addition to , the two above described,-Messrs 
Garrett * also contributed a machine, the invention of Mr Tole- 
mache, M.P., which possessed the advantage of delivering the com 
at the side, whilst the horses were yoked one before the other. 
The numerous models also exhibit^ were by Messrs Blakie of 
Glasgow, Taylor of Bury, Mackay of Swansea, Eairless of Cor- 
bridge, Trotter of Bywell, Winter of Ingram Court; and several 
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otiieis.Many attempts have ,heen made to do away with 

the reciprocating principle in the cutting apparatus, and to substi¬ 
tute a continuous motion,—^the reverse action of the former being 
a source of considerable loss of power,—but, so far, without success. 
However, as far as the actual cutting is conceiij.ed, there does not 
appear to be much to object to, inasmuch as it has now been 
proved, that a vast variety of crops can be cut in a most satisfac¬ 
tory manner by the present system. It must also be a matter of 
surprise to many, that nearly aU inventors and improvers of reap¬ 
ing-machines, have turned their attention almost exclusively to 
the cutting apparatus, unmindful of the delivery, which has been 
the ^eat difficuliy of bringing them into practical use; and whilst 
considering this subject, it is a cause for self-congratulation to us, 
that though mainly indebted to the Americans for the cutting ap¬ 
paratus, we have eclipsed them in the delivery. The progress 
made in the improvement of reapers, since 1851, has been perfectly 
marvellous; and, it is not an exaggerated statement, to affirm, that 
the patents granted for the improvement of these machines, from 
that period to the present time, amount to upwards of four hun^ 
dred. ITot the least important improvement is the adoption of a 
serrated-edged knife, in the place of a smooth-edged clipper in 
Bell’s machine, by Mr A. Crosskill, in 1854; the beautiful appli¬ 
cation of the Aichimedian screw-d^very to M'Gormick’s machine, 
by Burgess & Key, in 1854, as well as the " conical screw-divider,'’ 
in 1857, and the spring hiige,’^ in 1859;—the " revolving bands 
of lord Kinnaird, applied to McCormick’s machine, to produce a 
swathe-delivery;—and the self-acting sheaf-delivery, by McCor¬ 
mick and Samuelson, on the Automaton principle, &c. &c. Hav- 
mg thus far traced the history of the reaping machine, it will he 
necessary, before proceeding further, to mention some of the most 
prominent parts and conditions which constitute this machine— 
after which will he given, seriatim, a description of the various' 
machines in use at the present day. 

The chief pmnt of difference among the reaping machines gene¬ 
rally in use, exists in the Hiree following cardinal divisions, viz. 

# 

!• Thb Cmmo Appahatus. 
n. The Moue of Bbliveet. 

HL The Method of Draught. 


1. The Cutting Aj^amtus is of two kinds, each consisting of a 
cutter-bar, upon which is riveted a number of blades, either in 
the form of an obtuse or an amte angle. 


(a.) Aa o6«Jts0-angled cutter is also serrated, or siclde-edged, 
works indepen^ntly^fer'OMjtA the goaxd- 
fiogers (of the finger beam), which pree^e and dear away any 
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obstacles that may occur in its course, and at the same time 
firmly grasp the standing corn between them. This form of knife 
is simple, effective, durable, seldom requires sharpening, and con¬ 
sumes less power than any dther form, owing to its action of 
sawing rather than clipping its way through the standing corn; 
but at the same time it requires the assistance of a red to counter¬ 
balance the pressure helm, and give the com an. inclination to¬ 
wards the platform. This slyle of knife was introduced mto this 
country by M'Cormick, and has since been applied to most of the 
large machines in use at the present day. 

(6.) An ac^fe-angled knife differs from the above iu being on 
the clipping or scissor instead of the saw principle; the finger 
guards forming the fixed half of the scissors, and the blade the 

moveable half. This form of knife /\AAAAA/\j» v frequently 

requires sharpening, and does not work so easily as the obtuse- 
angled knife, but, generally speaking, cuts somewhat more level, 
and has some advantage over it when the corn lies away from the 
machine, whilst it will also cut grass equally as well as corn. The 
Hussey class of machine i^es this kind of knife, which may be 
either serrated or plain. 

II. The Mode of Delivery divides itself into two grand systems, 
viz,:— 

1. Manual Deliveet. 

, 2. Mechanical Deliveet. 

Manual Delivery TCiSij again subdivided into lack and side 
delivery. 

(a.) When the delivery is effected at the hack of the machine it 
affords great ease to the raker, whilst in a heavy crop it may be 
Considered as the only really practicable system of manual delivery. 
It is much assisted by a weU-constructed divider, or tipping plat¬ 
form, which enables the raker to turn off a very neatly-formed 
sheaf. It has this disadvantage, however, that the sheaves must 
be either tied up or moved prior to the next round of the machine. 

(J.) The manual side delivery is not so pdpular with those who 
work reapers as the above, as the labour is severe, and the dehveiy 
by no means so neat when the com is at all heavy or twisted, 
from the fact that the tipping process cannot be applied; the 
labour, however, is considerably diminished by the assistance of 
two or three smaU. radiating rollers attached to the platform, as in 
the case of Palmer’s machine, which is now extinct. 

Mechamcal or Self-deUvery, in conjunction with a satisfacto:pr 
cutting apparatus, produces the nearest approach to perfection in 
a reaper. This system is effected in two ways: either in the form 
of a swathe or of a sheaf 
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((».) Swathe delivery is accompJislied either by an endless web 
or bands—as in Bell's, Lord Kinnaird’s, &c.—or by means of 
archimedian screws, as in Biirgess and Key's. In either case 
these appliances are driven at considerable speed, and catch the 
com as it falls on the platform, depositing it on the ground in a 
contimious swathe at one side, and at right angles to the cpnrse 
of the machine, and therefore out of the way of the horses in their 
next round. The delivery by hands is not well adapted for short 
com, especially when damp or full of clover or grass, though it 
worl^ admirably in a nice standing average crop; wMst Bell’s 
machine has also the advantage of being able to deliver its swathe 
at eUh&r side of the machine. The s(yrew delivery is the most 
popular for general purposes, i. a, taking into account the varying 
nature of the ground and crops on which reapers generally have 
to operate. 

(6.) The mechanical delivery of corn in the form of a sheaf has 
been a desideratum long felt by the farmer, and many attempts 
have at different times been made to meet it by Messrs Samuel- 
son, Eansome, and others, with varying success; but, as. the 
Exhibition of 1851 was the means of introducing the reaper to 
this country in s, practical form, so that of 1862 has brought out 
this much-desired improvement in the shape of an automaton 
rake, which sweeps the sheaf from the platform without further 
manual assistance; whilst it is generally admitted to be vastly 
superior to any mmiuci delivery in the certainty, rapidity, and 
completeness with which it worlm, where a fair standing crop and 
other circumstances admit of its use. Two of these machines were 
at work during the past harvest (1862), one by the famous McCor¬ 
mick, and the other by Samuelson, both of which will be hereafter 
noticed in this essay. 

IIL Method of Draught The majority of reapers are on 
the side-draught principle. Bell’s alone being propelled by the 
application of the power behind. Each has its advantages, though 
popular feeling inclines towards the former, from the fact that the 
power required can always be proportioned to the work by at¬ 
taching ^ many horses as are necessary, whilst in the latter case 
no additional power can be applied. Mechanically speaking, the 
square draught or propelling system may be correct, though not 
so applicable to general reaping purposes. It requires a steers¬ 
man to walk behind the horses and guide the machincT-a post of 
much difficulty where there are numerous turnings, or when work¬ 
ing on ridge and furrow. It has its advantages, however, in 
culring its own road into a field without further assistance, and 
delivering the cut com to either side as required. 

To simplify the description of the machines in use at the pre¬ 
sent day, and to render it as intelligible as possible, the writer 
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L Mechanical Delivery, including Bell’s, Burgess and Key’s, Lord 
Kinnaird’s, McCormick’s, Samuelson’s, Kemp, Murray, and Kichol- . 
son’s, Eidley’s, &c. 

II. Manual Delivery, including Picksley and Sim’s, Gardner 
and Lindsay’s, Kemp, Murray, and Kickolson’s, Burgess and Key’s, 
Outhbert’s, Trottefs, Jack and Son’s, Brigham and Bickerton’s, 
Wood’s, Wray’s, Samuelson’s, &c. 

L Mechanical Delivert. 

(tt.) BeWs machine, as has been previously mentioned, is the 
only one of early introduction which has not gone out of use ,* but 
was even employed on a farm in Scotland till 1852, when Mr 
CrosskiU of Beverley undertook the manufacture of it, and im¬ 
proved upon it considerably, in replacing the old-fashioned shears 
or scissors by the sickle or serrated-edged knife. It is on the 
square draught or propelling principle, by means of a long pole pass¬ 
ing between the two horses, which are yoked to the end of it, and 
which also serves as a steerage for the attendant. The delivery is 
effected by means of a number of endless bands of vulcanized In¬ 
dia-rubber, fitted with projecting pieces of wood, which carry and 
deposit the corn on the ground in a regular and continuous swathe. 
The objection which formerly existed in not being able to apply 
additional power when required, has now been removed by Cross- 
kill manufacturing a three-house machine, cutting a width of 8 
feet 3 inches, in addition to his ^wo-horse machine, cutting 5 feet 
9 inches, the former at L,37, and the latter at L.32. This new three- 
horse machine, which was brought out in 1860, was an improve¬ 
ment to such an extent as—when compared to the old two-horse 
—^to reduce the weight, draught, and price 26 per cent. This esstra 
width, however’ has one disadvantage—viz., in delivering the corn 
in too large a swathe, and consequently produced a difBlculty to 
the sheafers and binders who have to follow; besides, preventing 
the sun from drying it to the extent that it would otherwise do if ^ 
ddivered in a less bulky form. In this three-ho-rse machine the’ 
horses are yoked by means of shafts instead of a pole. iJthough 
the. most convertible, it is a somewhat unwieldy machine, and 
seems best suited to the large fields of the wolds of Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, where ridge and furrow is unknown, and where fair 
standing crops are grovm. Its draught is 29A* stones, cutting full 
width, 

(6.) Burgess and Kefjfs machine is, as before stated, an improve¬ 
ment on the original McCormick by the addition of the Archi- 
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medean screw and otter parts. It is self-acting, cutting and lay¬ 
ing the com in a continuous swathe at the rate of 1^ acres per 
hour. A boy or man seated upon the machine drives the two 
horses which draw it, though it is advisable to attach a third horse 
to the end of the pole in case of heavy crops; or in barley; not so 
much for the purpose of draught as for steadying the machine. The 
horses walk at the side of the standing com, and in advance of 
the knife, which runs out from the wheel frame on the left side. ■ 
The principal part of the weight is balanced, over the one main or 
driving wheel, which gives motion to the knife for cutting, the 
reel for inclining, and the Archimedean screws for delivering the 
cut com in a continuous swathe. The cutting apparatus is M'Cor- 
mick's, which is similar to the one used in Bell's machine, being 
simple, effective, durable, not liable to choke, and consuming less 
power than any yet introduced. The corn when cut falls upon a 
series of Archimedean rollers, by which it is carried off to one side, 
and deposited in a well-formed swathe at right angles to the course 
of the machine, and out of the way of the horses; thus allowing 
a field to be entirely cut without binding or otherwise moving the 
swathes. The revolving cone at the side of the machine acts as a 
divider, separating the com being cut from the standing crop. 
The height of cut may be varied several inches whilst the machine 
is in motion, by means of the lifting gear attached to the land- 
wheeL The hinge-side is an important appendage in enabling the 
machine to turn at any angle without injury to the soil or young 
clover, Ac., as well as greatly facilitatmg its passage through gate¬ 
ways. It takes a width of 5 feet 8 inches, and will cut on an aver¬ 
age from 12 to 15 acres per day. The writer has used one of these 
machines for the last five years, during which period it has cut 
upwards of 3200 acres on this farm, in addition to upwards of 200 
acres cut for hire; and this leads him to speak most favourably of 
the material of which this machine is made, and of its proverbial 
durability, as well as of its careful construction. The knife will 
cut firam 50 to 70 acres without requiring sharpening; whilst the 
machine, wiOh proper adaptation, will deliver the shortest oats 
equally as well as the heaviest crop of wheat; a fact to which the 
writer can testify. Its price is L,36. 

(a) lord Kinnairda machine consists of McCormick’s cutting 
pails, with the addition of his Lordship’s patent delivery, which is, 
by means of endless bands passing over a smooth surface, similar 
to Bell’s. The horses work at the side, one before the other* the 
latter being yoked to shafts, which gives the driver a great com¬ 
mand' of the machine. This is in every respect a first-rate ma- 
cimo, though it is scarcely so popular as it used to be, owing to 
his Lordship having unfortunately placed it iu the hands of a care¬ 
less maker after the death of his own smith i this, however, is now 
obviated, and more will be heard of this machine herea-fteT nn- 
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doubtedly, as it possesses many important characteristics. It is 
simple and easy of draught, and will cut on an average 1 acre per 
hour. 

(d.) M^OormoTds machine differs from the three preceding, in 
delivering the com in the form of a sheaf instead of a swathe, and 
was introduced into this country in 1862 through the medium of 
the International Exhibition. It is a.marvellous improvement on 
Ms of 1851, being of lighter draught; whilst an iron finger-beam 
has been substituted for the old wooden one, with smSler and 
more penetrating teeth, thus better adapting it to cutting grass. 
But the most distinguishing characteristic of this machine is its 
automatic delivery of the cut corn in the form of sheaves at one 
side, and out of the track of the horses in passing round, without 
being bound or otherwise reinoved—^this operation being entirely 
performed by a driver with his team of horses, and more perfectly 
than could possibly be done by manual labour. This automatic 
delivery consists in certain arrangements of mechanism, in which 
a rake is used^ and has motion given to it, so that dm'ing one part 
of the revolution of the gathering reel the rake acts as one of its 
vanes, in bending the standing corn towards the cutting blades. 
When the rake reaches the cutting blades in front of the platform, it 
ceases to revolve around the reel shaft (which continues its rotary 
motion), and is made to move horizontally upon a vertical hinge, 
to which one end is attached (the points of the teeth being near 
the surface of the platform over which it passes), sweeping the cut 
corn off at the side, and depositing it on the ground in sheaves 
ready for the binder. Motion is then given to the rake, causing 
it to rotate around the shaft of the ree% and it is brought into a 
line with the reel-shaft at that part of its revolution when it again 
begins to act as one of the vanes of the reel. The mechanism by 
wMch these operations are controlled is simple and durable, con¬ 
sisting of a roller, guided by an eccentric or cam, and the neces¬ 
sary parts to attach the ral;:e. In other parts it is similar to the 
original machine, whilst aU the parts where there is any strain in 
work are made of wrought iron. Its price is L.34; and it may 
be here mentioned that Burgess and Key (the manufacturers of 
this machine), are about to introduce a combined machine, in 
which eiJ^r the automaton rake for sheaf-delivery or the archi- 
median screws for swathe-delivery may be used, as crops and other 
oixcumstances require. 

(e.) S(mmkon's machine is somewhat similar to the above in 
being self-acting, and delivering the com in the form of a sheaf. 
The present (1863) form of the machine is a great improvement 
on that used during the harvest of 1862. The self-delivering ma¬ 
chinery now consisting of a series of /owr (formerly m) . rakes 
attached to an upright shaft in such a manner as to admit of a 
free ascending, descending, and horizontal motion. Two of these 
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rakes are simply “ ” for drawing the corn down towards 

the knife, whilst the other two are rakes prop&r for drawing the 
corn towards, and also delivering it off, the machine in sheaves. 
Upon the upright shaft to which the arms are attached, is a solid 
disc wheel placed horizontally, and this is actuated by another 
disc wheel of similar construction, placed vertically, and deriving, 
its motion from a pitch-chain in connection with the driving- 
wheel. The platform is of quadrant shape, the outside edge being 
surrounded by a rim about 1 foot in depth. "To insure the 
rakes passing over the platform on the level and not obliquely, 
as their angular attachment to the upright shaft would imply, a 
nearly circular iron-hoop, from 3 to 4 feet in diameter, passes 
round the upright shaft. Upon this, as a cam, small iron rollers,^ 
placed upon the shafts of the rakes, revolve. The under side of 
the cam is bent or depressed, so that the rakes, on reaching this 
point, immediately assume the horizontal attitude necessary to 
sweep over the platform on the level” By this means the sheaves 
can be laid as near together as 12 feet. A double-throw knife 
has recently been added to this machine, which will have the 
effect of considerably reducing the driving speed, whilst an in¬ 
genious contrivance has also been applied for raising and lower¬ 
ing the knife; the gearing has also been raised during the past 
year, which prevent doffing on soft land or in passing over 
ridges. Its price is ^38, delivered at any railway station. 

^.) Kemp, Murray, and N%cholson introduced a machine 
during the latter part of the past harvest (1862), in which was 
appli^ a self-acting sheaf-delivery apparatus to the ordinary 
“ itiaproved Hussey.” It consists of a self-acting tipping platform, 
and a revolving reel’ with four arms, one of which is longer than 
the others. At the time when this long arm comes in contact with 
the grain which has just been cut and laid on the tipping-board, 
the latter instantly falls down, leaving the cut grain in a well- 
formed sheaf at re^ar intervals behmd the machine. As soon 
^ the tipping-board has thus deposited the sheaf on the ground, 
it instantly resumes its former position, and the same process is 
repeated continuously. One attendant only is required to drive 
the horses and manage the machine; the size of the sheaf can be re¬ 
gulated at will. It is of simple construction, easily managed, and 
moderate work for two horses; whilst in a nicely-standing crop 
it turns off a very neat sheaf. During the past harvest, its trials— 
though limited—^were satisfactory to all who witnessed them. Its 
price is £28. 

(g.) Ridley's machine is the one already alluded to as possess¬ 
ing the strange combination of reaping, thrashing, and winnowing; 
and was invpted to meet the requirements of a tropical climate! 
like Australia, where the grain is fit to thrash as soon as cut, and 
the straw of little value. This machine—taken from the idea of 
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Pliny—consists of a comb or row of spike-like bayonets, about 
2 inches wide, -^trth of an inch apart, and 12 to 14 inches in 
length. In being propelled through the corn it catches the ears, 
which are rippled off and fall into a hopper, where they are 
caught by four revolving beaters of about 20 inches in diameter, 
and thoroughly thrashed. One of these machines was e:^ibite(i 
at the International Exhibition last year, and it was also tried in 
Northumberland, with an application for cutting the straw as 
well, with questionable results; in fact, our uncertain and damp 
climate will be sufficient to prevent its extended use in this 
countiy. 


11. Manual Dblivert. 

(a.) Picksley a/nd Sim's machine, which is the patent of Mr 
Bamlett, stands prominently forward among the most improved 
and popular manual-delivery machines. It may be described as 
running upon two wheels, having also a guard-wheel or castor a 
little in advance of the knife, to prevent the latter from running 
into the ground when passing over ridge and furrow. The knife 
is on the clipping principle, and is attached to a vertical vibrating 
bar, which relieves it from friction, and allows a much freer, 
action; whilst its position is adjusted by means of a lever and 
rachet motion being given to the knife by a self-acting lever- 
clutch in connection with the driving-wheel. « The fingers are of 
wrought iron and the finger-bars of steel, and it cuts a width of 
5 feet 3 inches. The grain, when cut, falls upon a patent-jointed 
platform which is supported by a spring that gives way to the 
weight, when the former has accumulated in quantity sufficient 
for a sheaf, on the principle of a self-tipping platform; and thus 
the labour of the raker, who rides on the macMne, is considerably 
lessened. The delivery is usually at the back, but a side delivery 
can also be attached. It is strong, compact, durable, and of extremely 
light draught; the latter only amounting to 14i^ stones, which is 
due to the use of a large portion of cast steel, which thus secures 
to it both strength of material and easiness of draught. This 
machine made a most successful ddbut at the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society’s trial at Leeds in 1861, where it gained the First Prize 
in Class 2; since which period it has been used with most satis¬ 
factory results in the Lothians and other parts of Scotland, where 
it has been able to " hold its own” against the machines of several 
eminent Scotch makers; a fact which tells not a little in its 
favour. Its price is £25, 

(6.) Qardmr and Lindsay were among the first to attempt im¬ 
provement on the " original Hussey,” in which they so far suc¬ 
ceeded as to produce a machine that, up to this period, has been 
unequalled in popularity through the whole of Scotland; in sup¬ 
port of which, it may be mentioned that no less than 6151 acres 
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of com vere cut by 119 machines of this make alone m East 
Lothian during the harvest of 1860. In addition to the iiwa 
travelling wheels, this machine has also a front whed. or castor to 
guard the Vnife over farrows and water-cutsthe finger-beam 
and platform are also hinged and foldicg. It is a well-n^e ma¬ 
chine, though somewhat heavier in draft than the preceding mar 
and Ttialrfia a considerable noise in working, which m very 
objectionable; at the same time, it is a most useful machine for 
amnll famnSj and fully merits the praise it has received. Its 
price is «&22. Messrs Brown and Young of Stirling have recently 
uTii^ATfalrfin the manufacture of this machine. 

(a) Ktmp, Murray, and Nidiolson's machine may be said to 
have had an almost equal run of popularity in Scotland with that 
of Gardner arirl Liadsay, having a large share of admirers also in 
other countries. It is on the Hussey principle also, the improve¬ 
ments effected upon which consist in having increased the dia¬ 
meter of the driving-wheel, as well as of the off-side travelling 
wheel, which has also been made somewhat omvex, to prevent the 
cutting up of the land, and lifting of the soil The speed of the 
knife has also been increased so as to allow the horses to walk at 
an ordinary pace. An efficient leverage to regulate the height of 
cut and raise the finger-beam in passiog over farrows, which can 
be easily managed by the man riding on the machine, has been 
added; as wdl as/i new spring leverage for putting the machme 
in arffi out of gear, which can also be managed by the same in- 
dividuaL The more recrat improvements, however, apply to the 
cutting apparatus, in which the finger-bar is now ribbed or flamged, 
so as to increase the strength where most required, and prevent 
springing or bending; whilst at the same time the knife-bar re¬ 
ceives a greater freedom of action and less liability to choke, and 
&e ffianght is considerably diminished. The knife bars are of the 
best shear steel, and the fingers made so as to prevent choking in 
a. damp grassy bottom. It cuts a width of 5 feet 3 indyss. When 
cut the grain fella upon a platform—^made to swing on a centre-— 
and is tipped up by the ^er's foot, when it has received suffi¬ 
cient for a sheaf; which process, in conjunction with a slight 
assistance from the rake, ^ects a neat and clean separation of 
the gra^ and a tidy sheaf This tipping-board has been recently 
much improved by being diminished in breadth, and set at a 
greater angle, which has tiie effi?ct of preventing any straggling, 
and still lessening the labour of “putting off” the sheaf. Up 
to this time it has been drawn by two horses abreast, by Tnaflua 
of ordinary chains and whippletrees, with a break for using in 
hilly districts; a pole has now, however, been introduced and 
attadied at the point immediately above the wheel carryiim the 
front of the machine. This pole is not rigid, but can rise and fell, 
and turn with the front castor-wheel, which is much easier for 
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the horses thaA a rigid pole. Among other honours reaped by it 
in 1862, was the prize medal of the International Exhibition. Its 
price is d&23. This firm also manufactures a one-horse machine, 
cutting a width of 4 feet 3 inches, at a cost of £20. 

(rf.) Burgess cmd Key —^in addition to their self-delivery—also 
manufacbure a manual delivery machine, which, during the past 
two or three years, has become as great a favourite on small and 
medium-sized farms, as the/ormer is on the large ones; possess¬ 
ing, like it, the desirable combination of power, durability, 
lightness of draught, excellence of material and beauty of finish, 
which at once stamp it—a superior machine. It differs from 
some of the others of this class in being driven from loth travel¬ 
ling wheels which are in advmce of the finger-beam, whilst the 
castor or guard wheel is posterior to it. It takes a cut of 5 feet 
in width; the finger-beam—^like some others—^being on a hinge, 
which enables the whole machine to be packed in a very small 
compass for travelling from field to field, as well as allowing it to 
suit the inequalities of the ground. Besides a tipping-platform, 
it has also a coniocd screw " driver/^ which revolves inwards, and 
is driven simply by the weight of the com; this not only separates 
the standing from the cut com, but also dmws the latter towards 
the raker, and is thus a considerable assistance in the delivery* 
The horses walk abreast, and are yoked to a pole. Its price is dl&SO. 
The writer can speak most favourably of this machine as a grass 
cutter from actual experience with it; whilst its action of cutting 
and process of delivery of grain crops is admirable. 

(e.) Cuthiert of Bedale was also one of the few who early com¬ 
menced to effect improvements on Hussey’s patent, producing a 
machine with which he has for several years deservedly received 
a large share of patronage throughout the united kingdom. like 
other improvers on Hussey, he increased the diameter of the 
travelling wheel, and suspended the cutting-bar by a sling, so as 
to relieve it of a considerable amount of friction, which was pre¬ 
viously found to waste much power; the speed of the knives is 
consequently much less, and the stroke much longer than in the 
original. The - drivers can alter the dip of the cutters by means 
of a screw attached to the shaft, which latter are used instead of 
a pole, to give greater steadiness of draught. One horse works 
the back delivery, and two horses the side-delivery machine. Its 
cutting is excellent, taking a width of 4 feet 6 inches, with a 
draught of 18H stones; and whilst its price is so ipoderate —£22 
—it is easy to imagine it being a great favourite with the farmers 
generally. 

(f) Trotters machine is also on the scissor-cutting principle, 
delivering the com behind by a tipping platform, and having- 
like several others—a universal hinge between the body of the 
reaper and the cutting frame. • Its great peculiarity, however; 
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consists ill a fly-whedy which is of immense importance in steadying 
the action of the reciprocating cutters, and economising the power 
hy retaining it in momentum. It is fitted with two travelling 
wheels of large diameter, which faciliate its transport; and it is 
an interesting fact, not generally known, that this was the first 
machine af the kind to which two travelling wheels were applied. 
It has also a small castor wheel for carrying the finger-heam over 
obstacles and inequalities of the land; whilst it can be backed 
with the greatest ease, without the cutters working,. For un- 
drained land or ridge and furrow, the writer prefers it to any other 
manual delivery reaper yet introducei Its price is £26, 10s. 

(gr.) Jack and Son of Maybole commenced the manufacture of 
reapers in 1859, by improving upon Hussey’s pattern; since which 
period, by annual additions, they have so far succeeded as to have 
established a reputation as the makers of one of the best machines 
of the day. Their improvements have been chiefly in detail, which 
have all conduced to furnish a machine of extremely light draught, 
and at the same time of sufficient strength. It takes a cut of 5 
feet 4 inches in width, the corn being delivered at the back, by 
the conjoint action of the raker and tipping-platform. A large 
castor wheel runs in front of the machine and immediately behind 
the horses, which is of service in assisting the turning of the 
machine on the headlands, as well as in regulating the height of 
cut Its price is £24. 

(h.) Brigham and BicJcerton^s Buckeye ” reaper has now be¬ 
come a name familiar to the a^culturists of the north of England 
and Scotland; whilst the rapidly increasing number of machines 
which have been annually sent out since its introduction in 1860, 
is at once significant of its great utility and the satisfactory re¬ 
sults obteined from it:— 


In 

9 > 


1860, there were 16 madhinea sold of this make. 

1861, . „ 69 „ „ 

1862, „ 194 : ,” 


This is also on ihe Hus^y plan, with a hinged cutting-bar and a 
hand-lever to raise it, with also a platform of the ordinary form. 
It is of unusually light draught, and exceedingly portable; the 
only objection to it in the opinion of the writer being; that some 
of its parts are almost too fm for heavy and strong work. This 
however, is now being remedied by the makers substituting stouter 
materid where required. It is made for any width of out, flx)m 3 
feet 8 inches to 5 feet ^ inches, at a price varying :^m ^23 to 
i26. The recent improvements effected in this machine consist 
on havi^ lengthen^ the cutting-bar/or corn to 5 feet 2 j innheg • 
and as it is a combined machine, a separate cutting-bar of 4 feet 
SJ inches is also provided for grass cutting. In additi o n to this 
a new lever for raising the cutting-bar has been lately adopted. 
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(i.) Wood's machine, though at one time much admired, is not 
so popular at the present day, owing, it is presumed, to the in¬ 
ferior quality of the material of which it is constructed, the iron 
evidently being of a different composition to our English iron. 
The writer of this having extensively used one of these machines 
for grass-cutting (a combined reaper and mower), his experience 
compels him to speak thus of its construction, having found a great 
difficulty in welding the iron with English iron in case of a break¬ 
age. At the same time it has many good points to recommend it, 
—^the chief of which is its lightness of draught; it has a reel also 
—a somewhat unusual feature in a manual-delivery machine—to 
assist the delivery. It will cut a width of 4 feet 10 inches, and 
its price is L.35. An attempt has been made to convert this into 
a self-sheafing machine, but so far without success, 

(y.) Wrmfs machine is on the Hussey principle also, but driven 
by a patent worm shaft, and though very simple and quiet in its 
working, as compared with other machines driven by multiplying 
wheels, and consequently likely to attract the favourable attention 
of the noTirTTiechcmical farmer, it is mechanically a mistaken idea; 
being both a waste of power, and a source of great wear and tear. 
It tjkes a 5 feet cut, and costs L.22. 

(h) Samuelson's " Patent Eclipse is a one-horse machine, and 
remarkable for its simplicity of construction, lightness of draught, 
and moderate price. There is an entire absence of gearing about 
it, the driving wheel by means of a level pinion communicating 
the motion direct to the knife. It has also a tipping platform, 
and its price is only L.16,16s. Samuelson also manufactures a 
two-horse machine of no mean merit, at a cost of something over 
L.20. 

* It may not be out of place here to remark that the machines in 
the above class—^in fact all machines on a clipping principle— 
come under the category of Grass Mowers, and are ordinarily used 
as such; a special mention of them, however, under this head, 
does not come within the province of the present report. 

In addition to the foregoing detailed description of some of the 
most popular reaping machines of the day, many others of less 
notoriety—-though of great utility—^might have been noticed; 
however, the writer presumes that what he has already given will 
suffice to meet the requirements contained in the conditions for 
this report; he will therefore proceed by offering a few remarks 
on " The Eecord of the principd Trials of Reaping Machines.’* 
Assuming that the trials which have taken place within a com¬ 
paratively recent date, will alone be of any value or service to the 
pulilic, the writer proposes to commence with the year 1851—^the 
period when the Reaping Machine may be said to have first fairly 
attracted the attention both of farmers and manufacturers, and to 
ritANS.—JANIJABY 1864. M 
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have taken its stand as an indispensable supplement to the imple¬ 
ment yard of the British farapaer. 

(a.) 1851.—^The first triallio which the writer will refer, was one 
that took place at Tiptree Hall, under the patronage of the Eoyal 
Commission of the Exhibition of 1851, where the Council Medal 
was awarded to McCormick's machine — Hussey's machine 
neither meriting nor receiving such distinction. Mr Pusey, in 
drawing up the report of this trial, thus alludes to it:—it cut 
the wheat about 8 inches from the groimd with the utmost regu¬ 
larity, at the rate of IJ acres per hour; it was light work for the 
horses, though somewimt severe for the raker.” After remarking 
on the economy and advantage of using the reaper, he concludes by 
characterising it as "the most important addition to farm ma¬ 
chinery that has been invented since the thrashing machine took 
the place of the flail.” (6.) The writer of this essay had also an 
opporfcuniiy of witnessing a trial of this machine during the same 
year, at Hackthoipe HaU, on the Earl of Lonsdale's estate in West¬ 
moreland, in the presence of a large concourse of farmers, who 
universally admitted its capabilities. 

(a.) 1852.—^At the meeting of the Eoyal Agricultural Society at 
Lewes, the Judges awarded the first prize to a Hussey machine, 
manufactured by Garrett,' "which did its work with remarkable 
precision,” under circumstances (firy arfd hot yea%ei?) ipost 
fevourable to its action; wl&s%M'uoiiniok*s machine Was placed 
saeottd. (6^) During this yea?:, o^er trials of imp^M)ance toek place, 
scm^ as that of the Boyal Agrioiidtui^ CoU^ at Cirencester, which 
last^ several days, during which upwards of 100 acres of grain were 
cut, and resulted in favour of McCormick's machine, (c.) At the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society's trial at Sheffield, McCormick 
was again victorious; as he was also at Driffield—the Judges ob¬ 
serving that c<as regards power, speed, efficiency, and apparent 
durability, McCormick's machine was far superior to Hussey's.”. 
(A) At the Cleveland Agricultural Society at Guisborough, 
Garrett's Hussey carried away the prize of 20 guineas, leav¬ 
ing McCormick, Dray, Wray, and ah original Hussey— com¬ 
mended, {€.) At the Highland Agricultural Society's meeting at 
Perth, the prize was awarded to S^lFs in preference to any of the 
above. 

1853.—^At the Eoyal Agricultural Society's trial at Gloucester, 
there were twelve competitors in the class of reapers, including, in 
addition to those above mentioned, two with automatic delivery. 
Out of this number, sias were selected for an adjourned trial at 
Pusey, at a later period of the same year, when Orosskill's Bell 
was placed first, with the McCormick and Hussey respectif ely 
hyMy commended and com/mended; the Judges remarking a 
decided improvement in the working of these machines over last 
year. 
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1854.—^At tlie lincoln meeting of tlie Eoyal Agricultural 
Society, Mr Hamond reports an improvement in tlie mamifactnre 
of reapers generally, and gives a preference to Dray's Hussey, -witli 
a tipping-platform and back delivery. He considers side-delivery. 
in swathe a great desideratum, but does not regard it as satis¬ 
factorily accomplished by BeU, owing to the excessive horse-power 
required. 

\a!) 1855.—^The trial of the Eoyal Agricultural Society was this 
year adjourned from Carlisle to Leigh Court, near Bristol, at which 
the writer was present. Burgess & Key's screw-delivery (attached 
to M'Comnck's machine) made its ddbut here, and fairly distanced 
all competitors, receiving the prize, and the high commend¬ 
ations of all who saw it at work. The second prize was awarded 
to an improved Hussey, by Palmer of Stockton, in which the 
delivery was effected at the side by means of smell radiating rollers 
fitted at intervals on the platform, and which were of considerable 
assistance to the raker. Dray was highly (mfmsndsd/ Mme 
rapid strides had been made jn^the improvement of reapers during 
this year, than had ever,before been noticed. 

(6.) At Stirling, K.B., Crosskill's Bell and Dray's Hussey carried 
off-the honours in their respective classes. 

(c.) The Paris - Exhibition also afforded on occasion for the trial 
of reapers, which came off at Trappe, and resulted in M'Cormick 
receiving the “ Grand Medal of Honour The time occupied in 
cutting a given quantity of grain, stood thus:— 

M^Cpnoick cut 2000 metres in 17.00 minutes. 

Manny’s „ „ 27.36 „ 

Atkin’s „ „ 27.60 „ 

Dray’s „ „ 31.11 „ 

1856.—^The Eoyal Agricultural Society held its trial at Boxted 
Lodge, when the L,50 prize money was divided as follows:— 

* £^0 to Crosskill’s Bell, for general harvest purposes. 

£15 to Dray’s Hussey, for reaping wheat crops, 

£15 to Burgess^& Key, for general purposes. 

The ^position of Crosskill and Burgess and Key were thus re¬ 
versed ; but although this was the result of this particular trial, 
theriecision did not appear to be endorsed by the English public, 
who hlad evijiently taken a great fancy to the screw d^very, from 
its satisfactory appearance at Leigh Court. Since the previous 
year, howewer, Orosskill had substituted in, his delivery gutta¬ 
percha bands instead of the endless web, which tended greatly to 
reduce the friction and diminish the draught: there was no other 
great improvement. 
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Name of ExMbitor.’r. 

Time at worl:/ 

Quantity reaped. 

Dray’s Hussey, .... 

hours. 

1 

, 

' mina 

40 

acre. 

1 

roods, polos. 

2 27 

Oostill's Bell, . . . . 

2 

5 

1 

2 23 

Buigess & Eey, .... 

1 

53 

1 

1 16 


1857. Salisbury beii^ the place selected for the !Royal Show 
of this year, the trial of reapers ajso took place here, when the f^st 
prize ‘again reverted to Boigess and Eey; the second to Crosskill’s 
‘Bell;’ and the ihird to Lord Kinnaird; Commendations were 
also appended to ^ree other (sheaf-delivery) piaehines; the fed- 
ing of the public this#year evidently being much > in favour of 
stootfee deJiveiy. . 

1858. Uo tnal of reapers under the auspices of the Eoyal Agri¬ 

cultural Society came off this year, neither were there any others 
of much importance. . ,, 

1859. Again ‘The Eoyal' had ne trialj therefore,the results 

this year obtained are firtnir tmls’wMch took pl^ tmder ^||9S 
iaaportant^«fcr«lte^' (a.) illKsigtl^S&i^^iab of th#*l®ipcheTOr^ 
and liveipool^gomid^^ whit^ -yriS held w mean ^ h^MiplaG^ 
resd^^in f^ous •» Wood^ mac^e—d^mSe p^ets^of sii^iSin 
icSkxt of Dray's also odlnpetmg. 1* ■ ‘ " 

Am important trial near!^aris tdbk place eafly 'in the har¬ 
vest of this year, where—r *' v 

The 'First prize of £40 and Gold Med^ was awarded to Bai^ess & Key. 

... Second ... £20 and Silver Medal ... Cup-nston^s “ Wopd.” 

... "PiW .... £12 and Bronze Medal ... ...1 Boberts ,&Co. 

(Paris), for Manning’s reaj^r.. , 

Ihuing this Qupmpetitiaii it was observed t&^the supe^ioiily of 
Burgess and Key's m4chiie yi^as iiBtqu^l^onal® 

(c.) At the north N^oi^hnmherlalad trijl at Bilton, under most 
unfavourable circumstances, the first prize was divided between 
two of Burgess and Key's machines, wl^t the second prize went 
to Cuthbeit and Stokoe. 

(a.) 1860. The trial of the .Eoy^ Agiienltuxal Society took 
place this year at Canterbury, where several of the best known 
maelmes came forward ; the award, towever, quite reversed the 
decision of previous years, by the first piize being* given to Outh- 
bert’s Hussey, and tfe second to Burgess and Key. 

(6.) At the Dumfries trial of the Highland Society, the machines 
were arranged in two classes—^viz., self-delivery and mtmual 
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very —in the former, the prize was awarded to Lord Kinnaird; 
arid in the latter, the prize went to Gardner and Lindsay, the 
second to Jackson, and the third to Trotter. 

(c.) At the North Lincolnshire trial, near Horncastle, Onthbert’s 
was placed whilst Wood’s, Spencer of Doncaster, and Burgess 
and Key, were ^so competing. 

(cZ.) At the Yorkshire Society’s trial at Pontefract, no fewer than 
eleven reapers made their* appearance, including Spencer’s, Wray’s, 
Cuthbert’s (three), Cranston’s,Wood’s, Kearsley’s, Bamlett’s, Coates’, 
Beckwith’s, Heugh’s, and Burgess and Key’s—the Judges awarding 
the^r^ prize to Cuthbert, and the second to Beckwith; whilst the 

S erai feding of the public seemed afep to be in. favour of small 
cheap machines. m - ^ ' 

(e.) One of the most mterfesting and important trids of this year 
took place at' Longni&diy, in East-Lothian, ten machines 
came to the marb The following is the time bccupied by each 
machine in butting cm acre 



As a result of this, the first prize was awarded to No. 7 (Gardner 
and Lindsay)', arid the second between Nos. 3 and 6—^viz., Messrs 
Kemp, Murray, and Nicholson, and Mr Baird—^the Judges observ¬ 
ing that^ of the self-delivery reapers, Crosskill’s BeU did its work 
most sitisfactority.' 

.. (/.) At the noifth Northumberland trial, Cuthbert won the first 
prize, and Gardner and Lindsay second, 
i (gr.) At the International trial of reapers near Goes, in the Nether- 
iand^ihe following were the awards 


Fipst ]^e of 500 dorius to Burgess and Key’s machine. 
Second ... Gold Medal*to Outhbert’s 
Wrd ... .Silver Medal to Wood’s 


(A) In addition to the foregoing, it may he interest!^ to give the 
foUowing talte fibm the 'North British Agriculturist,’ showing 
the quantity of grain cut by machines in East-Lothian alone dur¬ 
ing 1860:— ^ 
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Halcsrs of Madiines. 


Gfardner and lindsay, 
BeU, . . ... 

Buxgoes and Key, 
Haimday, . 


Dray, 

Wood, 

Goodlet, - 

WigH • ^ - 

Various (Longuiddry trials) 


Number 

Acres Cut. 

of 

Blachines. 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Oats. 

119 

27914 

1686 

16684 

16 ^ 

237 

1784 

2674 

11 

174 

67 

104 

7 

128 

594 

107 

2 

26 

17- 

10 

2 

118 

— 

14 

1 

38 

304 

— 

1 

16 

— 

6 

i; 

— 

— 

8 

— 

4 

2 

15 

160 

35314 

19404 



(a,) 1861.—^At the trial at Leeds, the Eoyal Agricultural Society- 
acted wisely in dividing the machines into various classes, accord¬ 
ing to'their special adaptation. In the class for self-delivery ma¬ 
chines, were found those of Lord Zinnaird, Messrs Prentice, Cran¬ 
ston, Hillard, Crosskill, and Burgess and Key. Of the combined 
machines (grass-mowers and reapers), Cranston and Burgess and 
Key were the only exhibitors; whilst of those with manual ddivery 
might be noticed, the machines of Becfcwi^ Cranslbon, ^Burgess 
and Key, Outhib^, Sawney, Brigham and JBickerton, Coates, 
Hcksley and Sboas, and Spencer. The trial was adioumed from 
the jShiiB of show till harvest, wh^ after a severe ctopetition at 
Garforth/ the Judges made the following awards :~ 


Self-delivering machines, 

Mannal-deliveiy machines,! . 
ComMned machines, ^ . 


(^14 to Crossldirs Bell 
I £ 6 to Burgess and Key. . 
j ^ 6 to Pic&l^ and Sims. 

( ^ 4 to Cuthbdci. 

No award. 


GBie most remarkable feature during this trial, was the improve^ 
ment noticed is Crosslrill’s Beli, it being na% made for three 
horses, with a width of 8 feet 3 inches, and, at same time, 5 
cwt. lighter in weight, thus" reducii^ the draught, and also lower¬ 
ing the price to ^37. In this case, however, the land and crop 
were specially favourable to the propelliug machine, the former 
being level, with few water-foirows, and tihe latter strong and 
stiff. The following is a table of results obtained in the trial of 
reaping machines at Garforfch, near Leeds, August 23,1861 
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Horse 

power. 

. 

3.138 

2.95 

1.696 

1.99. 

6^.93 

o-ig|e 

out in 
acres 
per 
hour. 

1.8284 

2.659 

1.965 

1.609 

Units of 
power 

me, 

square 

foot. 

78. 

50.44 

39.2 

59.97 

•SS 

.11 

>=! 

pended to do 
the work. 

310459.5 

292157. 

144612. 

185910. 

! 

Miles 

per 

hour. 

« oq , 00 CO 

O O ‘ . 00 ^ 

CD CD^ O 00 

oq oq ^ cd GQ « 

H 

■ ■ J> VS 

JC^ o 

T# rH / 

CO eo 

<N (N 4 oq (N 


442.25 

416.17 

206. 

264.83 

i 

Q 

f 

H ' 

■< 3 

m. s. 

3 0 

3 0 

2 35 

2 50 

Quantity 

Square 

Feet. 

3977.95 

6791.6 

3685.6 

3100. 

1 

i 

t- 

N 

5*8 

feet. 

702 

702 

702 

702 

Width 
of eat. 

00 CO eo ^ 

ID 00 ID 

No. of 
Article. 

491 

492 

1254 

321 

« 

8^ 

6 S 

44 

41 

108 

35 


1 

1 

' 4 1? S3 1 

1 i3 I" I 1 ' 

1 1 a f 1 

' I 3 s i ^ 1 

ill 1 -I 1 
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Qi.) One of the most important trials of the year took place at 
Tester, under the auspices of the United East-Lothian Agricultural 
Society, urhen the following was the decision of the Judges:— 


Bojch-ddvoery Two~horse Maddne. 

1. JlO, Mr Thomas Halliday, Haddington. 

2. £ 7, Gardner and Lindsay. 

3. £ 5, Kemp, Murray, and Nicholson. 

JSaci-delivery One-hcrse Madiiiie. 

1. jfilO, Bamlet, Yorkshire. 

2. £ 5, Onthbert, Bedale. 

Tlie*appeiided table taken from the ‘Scottish Farmer/ shows 
the time occupied by each machine:— 


'Names of Bxliibitors and liCakers. 

Time the Mach 
i acre of Oats. 

ines took to cut 
^ acre of barley. 

J. Drammond,. 

J. Pringle (Samuelson’s two-horse), 

J. Pringle (Samuelson*s one-horse), 

Gardner and Lindsey, ..... 

W. Gray (Gardner and Lindsay,).... 
Kemp, Murray, and Nicholson, . 

Brigham and Bickerton,. 

R Baird, ........ 

W. Beid Clune (Jack and Son), .... 

Shott’s Iron Company,. 

T. Cowie, . .. 

Hears (Cuthb^’s one-horse), .... 

J. Dn^eon (Cuthberfc’s two-hoise) 

P. H. Hume (Bell’s),. 

J. Muirhead,. 

James Begbie (Bazolett’s one-horse), . 

Thomas Halliday,. 

J. M. Bussell (Kemp, Murray, and Nicholson), • . 

Honrs. Min. 
Broke down. 
0 58 

1 0 

0 57 

0 47 

0 45 

0 57 

. 1 7 

0 50 

1 0 

Broke down. 
0 45 

1 2 

1 15 

0 40 

0 37 

• 0 49 

1 0 

Hours. Min. 
Broke down, 

0 51 

1 16 

0 39 

0 89 

0 43 

Not counted. 

0 40 

Ketired. 

0 0 

0 0 

0 52 

1 10 

Retired. 

0 88 

0 40 

0 33 

Knife broke. 


(c.) At Shiels, near Ayr, considerable interest was excited by a 
trial in which no less than thirty-three machines were entered for 
competition, the restdt of which was, that the first prize was 
awarded to Jack and Son of Mayhole, and the second to Wallace 
of Fenwick—^both improved Husseys, 

(d.) At the Dunfermline competition, the first prize was won 
by Kemp, Murray, and Nicholson. 

{e,) At the north Northumherland trial, Burgess and Key were 
placed fi^rst, with their combined machine, and Trotter second, 

(a.) 18^.—An interesting competition took place this year at 
Monkton Hill, Ayrshire, where tweniy-nine machines were entered 
and twenty actually started, with the following results 


lat prize to Wiidlace’s machine. 
2d ... to Jack & Son’s do. 

3d ... to Brovni & Yonng’s do. 


4th prize to Jack & Son’s machine. 
5th to Wallace’s do. 


(5.) At a private (not competitive) trial held at Wester Cowden, 
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origiimted by Mr Wilson, for the purpose of ascertaining the com¬ 
parative draught of several machines by means of the dynamo¬ 
meter, the folio-wing results -were obtained;— 


No. 

Name. 

Width 

of 

Knife. 

Empty 
mt of 
gear. 

Empty 

in 

gear. 

Gutting 

wheat. 

.Actual 

width 

cut 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Wallace,. 

Kemp, Murray & Nicholson,. 

W allace {drivenhj an archimedian screw), 

Bell,. 

Brigham & Bickerton (Buckeye),. 

ft. in. 

5 3 

5 3 

5 3 

6 6 

4 3 

5 6’ 

cwt. 

P 

2 to 2A 

1 to 1^ 
2 

cwt 

cwt. 

2i to 2| 
2| to 3 

4to4i 
24 to 

4| 

ft. in. 

4 10 

4 10 

4 10 

6 0 

4 4 

6 6 


(o.) At the Union Agricultural Society’s trial at Dumfries, the 
machines -were classified into (1) reaping machines, (2) combined 
reapers and mo-wers, and (3) mo-wing machines, -when, after two 
days’ trial, the results were as follows:— 

, 1. lUa.'pmg Macldnei. 

Best ^o-horse reaper, Messrs Jack ^ Son. 

Best OTie-horse reaper, Mr M*Cutcheon (Bamlett’s Patent.) 

2. Comhined Machines*. 

Best two-horse machine, Mr Bamlett. 

Best one-horse machine, Messrs Brigham & Bickerton. 

Mowing Mcuhines* 

Best two-horse mower, Messrs Brigham & Bickerton. 

Best owc-horse mower, Mr M'Cutcheon (Wood’s). 

(d!,). At the North Lancashire trial of reapers held at Preston, 
out of 18 machines entered for competition, 7 were actually tested, 
including Iajoo with self-acting sheaf-delivery—viz., McCormick’s 
and Samuelson’s, and five with ordinary manual delivery apparatus 
—^viz., Cranston’s (Wood’s), Gardner & Lindsay, Brown & Toung, 
Dray, and Kcksley & Sims. Th^ first •prize of a silver medal and 
£15 was unhesitatingly awarded to McCormick’s Automaton 
Eeaper, and the second to one of the! Scotch manual-delivery 
reapers, (e.) A similar honour was also conferred on McCormick, 
the result of a trial at Norwich, about the same period. 

With regard to the question oi comparison of the expense of 
reaping grain by the various systems of sickle, scythe^ and machine, 
the writer is able to speak very confidently in favour of the laMer, 
after fi/ve years’ experience, during which period he has cut with 
owe machine upwards of 1200 acres of different kinds of crops, 
exclusive of a large quantity cut for his neighbours. Previous to 
the use of a reaping machine, the cutting of wheat on this farm 
cost as follows:— 

(Pomerly) By hand-labour. 

The reaping, binding, and stooking of wheat from lie. to 15e. per acre. 

Mowing, binding, and stooking of wheat, about 8s. 

(Now> By machine. 

Cutting (Sf wheat. Is. 6d.) 5s. 9d. per acre, exclusive" of wear and tear, 
Binding and stooking, 4s« 3d*) interest on capital, &c., 
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The above has reference more particularly to the harvesting of 
wheat; hence all other crops cut by hand will be in due propor¬ 
tion. But whilst the cost of cutting oats by sichle or scythe will 
be proportionably and considerably less than .wheat, no difference 
can be made in the cost of cutting these crops by a machine, in¬ 
asmuch as the same staff is required for the cutting, though, in 
some cases, oats may be more expeditiously taken up and stooked 
than wheat or barley. On this farm the corn, which is cut by a 
mathe-delivery machine, is taken up by women using long¬ 
toothed rakes, each of these requiring a hoj preceding them to 
make bands, and a man following to bind and stock, which gang 
can take up, on an average, acre per day, at a cost of 4s. 3d. 
per acre. It will be evident, however, to every one conversant 
with the variable kmds of crops with which the reaping machine 
has to cope, that there must be a necessary and considerable 
difference in the cost of cutting as well as of taking up the com¬ 
as, for instance, where circumstances admit of a heavy crop being 
cut m one direction only, one half of the time of both men and 
horses is wasted by having to return empty. Taking, however, the 
cost of cutting, binding, and stocking all our grain crops—one 
with another—at 11s. per acre by manual labour, we find a saving 
at once of from 30 to 40 per cent by the use of a reaping machine; 
and this opinion seems to be indorsed by the experience of our 
leading agiieultural authorities on this subject — such as Messrs 
Wilson of ^dington Mains, Hunter of Thurston, Hope of Fenton 
Baras, Wilsbn of Wester Cowden, and others, who have kjbidly 
come forward and recorded, for the public benefit, in addition to 
their vduable opinions, the expenses of their harvest operations. 
The experience, however, of the writer with regard to the saving 
accruing from the use of reaping machines would lead him further 
to observe— 

(a.) That a swathe-delivery reaper takes the place and does the 
wcra of ten, good mowers on average corn. 

^ That a manual sheaf-delivery reaper, does the work of from 
to reapers with siome, 

* That a ^eaf-deliveiy reaper with automaton rake does the 
work of thirty reapers with sickles. 

As to the much-vexed question of the delivery of the corn— 
whether in the form of a swathe or sheaf—^the writer does not pro¬ 
pose offering an opinion, preferring to leave it an open question, 
to be settled by each individual farmer according to the circum¬ 
stances under which he is placed as to climate extent of farm, 
size and form of fields, available labour, and suchlike; inasmuch 
as in a dimate of so variable a nature as that of Britain, no mi- 
^lersoi ^stem could possibly be recommended with advantage. 

But apart from the actual pecuniary saving to the farmer by 
the use of a reaping machine, in reducing the expense in the bar- 
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vesting of liis crops, whilst Ms labourers are at the same time 
receiving fair wages, there are other advantages which must not 
be overlooked. JTot the least of these is in the performing of the 
work at a proper time and in a superior manner, with the ordinary 
staff of labourers employed on the farm;—in the saving of com 
from shaking;—in an increase of the quantity of straw by low 
cutting;—expedition in the general routine of harvest operations; 
—^the more rapid process of drying, and consequently acquiring 
the necessary condition for stacking in a much shorter space of 
time than by the old system, thus lessening the risk of injury 
from unfavourable atmospheric influences. 

But whilst the farmer is thus no longer subjected to the super¬ 
cilious and intolerant behaviour of bands of unscrupulous reapers, 
he ought not to consider the reaping machine as an absolute sub¬ 
stitute fOTi but rather as an efiScient aid and addition to, his ordi- 
ngry available staff, at a season of the year when manual labour is 
most exj^ensiye and horse power cheapest; for iiistances will ever 
e:rist—either from excessively small farms, which cannot afford a 
machine, or from laid and twisted crops—^where the sickle or 
scythe must be called into requisition. Too much, therefore, 
ovght not to be expected from the reaping-machine; and where it 
is employed, care should be taken that the previous preparation 
and treatment of the land be such as will allow it to work to the 
greatest advantage. Such preparation should consist in the thorough 
drainage of the land and subsequent levelling of the surface, in 
the abolition of water-cuts and furrows, as well as of large stones, 
and in properly finisMng the process of cultivation by rolling, &c. 
By a careful observance of these few points, the cMef obstacles to 
reaping by macMneiy will thus be removed. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OP THE CABEOT. 

By JoHsr Oarrallaxi, Cumnock. 

[Premium—^The Medium Gold Medal.] ^ 

The carrot, as a field crop, occupies the same place in the rota¬ 
tion as the potato and turnip, but is sown to a much more limited 
extent. Its culture, as a fiehi crop, requires a greater amount of 
carefulnesB in the preparation of the soil, ^d it is only on cer¬ 
tain kinds of soil where a remuneratiTe crop can chtt^ed. 

The most suitable kind of soil for the carrot is a deep sandy 
loam: it will nOt succeed on a clay or gravelly soil, specially 
if the former has a stiff retentive subsoil If the soil,is not 
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naturally deep, it requires to be made artificially so by means 
of deep-ploughing and subsoiling. The carrot succeeds very weU 
as a field crop on newly-reclaimed moss, from its long fusiform 
i*oot, which grows entirely under the gromd; it requir^ the soil 
to be loosened, by the plough or otherwise, to the depth of from 

12 to 14 inches. . , « ijv 

The carrot is generally cultivated in the field after a crop ot 
oats, although I have raised a crop of 26 tons per acre on old 
lea, having paired off the sward about 3 inches thick, laying it 
flat in the bottom of the trench, and turning the land over it 
to the depth of 16 inches, in the month of November, previous 
to cropping, allowing the spadefuls to rest on the one end on 
turning it over, so that the frosts in winter might better penetrate 
the ground. In the month of April the land was in fine con¬ 
dition, requiring once grubbing only to put it in order , for ^'lUing. 
The land was of a rich deep earthy loam, with open isnbsoil. The 
trenching of the ahove-mentioned land cost efi5,18s. per acre. 

On light sandy loam the hest system of cultivating the carrot 
in the field is to apply the manure on the stubble in the begin¬ 
ning of November, and plough it in, applying artificial manures 
at time of sowing; hut on heavy soils it has been found to be 
more profitable to plough the land in the beginning of November 
to the depth of 10 inches, and apply the manures wholly at se^- 
time. When the dung is applied in November and ploughed in, 
the land retains the wetness much longer in spring, and is more 
, difScult to get into a fit state for the proper reception of the seed, 
especially if the. climate is cold. I have mentioned a few items 
of practice which have to do with the extensive cultivation of sd 
valuable a crop as the carrot. 

On light sandy soils in some districts the carrot is growii in 
the field without forming the land into drills, when the manure 
has been ploughed in during winter, by making ruts 6 inches 
^p and 26 inches apart; applying artificial manures at 
mner of sowing. But great care has to be taken ly this system 
not to allow the artificial manures to come into direct contact 
^#ith the seed. To prevent Jbhat, a light harrow should be passed 
over the land after the manures have been sown, and before deposit¬ 
ing the seed into the ruts. After the harrow has gone over the 
land the seed may be sown by the hand into the ruts, passing the 
I^ht harrow over the land again—trolling afterwards; but the 
more common and better practice of ciutivating the carrot in 
the field' is to form the land into drills, as will be afterwards 
described. ' " 

The best kind of manures for the carrot is horse-dung, at least 
one y^ did before using it to the crop, as will be seen from the 
foUovTOg experiment:—^The land having lain in the fallow state 
all winter, and until the beginning of April, when the cultivation 
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of the land may be said to begin. Ploughing and subsoiling to 
the depth of 15 inches, grubbing and harrowing well and gather¬ 
ing all weeds and stones carefully off. Attention to the cleaning 
of the land before putting it into drills saves a great amount 
of expense and labour during the summer. After this process 
has been neatly gone through, the roller should be passed, over 
the land before drilling it, so as to smooth the surface. 

The land Should now be in a good state for forming into drills, 
which should be done by the double mold, the drills formed 26 
inches apart and 16 inches deep from top of drill to bottom; as 
it is of great advantage to the successful growth of the carrot in 
the field to have the. drills formed deep. If the land is not 
thoroughly dry when drilled, it should be allowed to dry a day 
or more, so that the carting of the dung may not damage the 
land. 

^ The quantity of dung applied to the acre may be from 30 to 
40 cartloads, of about 10 owt. each, according to the state of the 
soil, besides artificial manures, as the carrot cannot be too richly 
manured. Having been in the habit of applying 35 cartloads of 
(Jung and about 600 gallons of tank-urine, 4 cwt. of Peruvian 
guano, and about 6 cwt. of common salt per acre, in the following 
manner:—15 gallons of urine are poured on each cart after 
the dung has been filled into it. This causes it to be in a soft 
and saturated state. When spreading in the drills great care 
must be taken not to allow the least lump of dung to remain 
unbroken, for when the carrot root comes in contact with it, it 
causes the carrot to split or fork at the bottom, and renders them 
{not so valuable for many purposes. 

After the dung has all been neatly gone over as above described, 
and before applying the artificial manures, the drills should 
receive one turn with the common harrow, so as to bring the arti¬ 
ficial manures in closer contact with the seed; as the drills 
being formed’at such a depth the carrot requires the aid of the 
guanp to support it until the root reaches the dung. As soon as 
&e guano and salt is applied (the latter is a great means of 
destroying worms), the drills should be split immediately with 
the double-mold-plough, and as deep as when drilled. 

%om the 20th'Ap^ to the end of the month is the best time 
for/^wing the carrot; if sown sooner it often suffers fro#frost, 
mi also has a tendency to cause them to run to seed. About 
eight days before intending to sow, the carrot seed shduld be 
mixed with as much sand as will cause it to sprout“||;eeping it 
>ialways iix a damp state, and whenever it, is observed to be chip¬ 
ping, spwhag mu^t be proceeded with immediately. 

The quantfty ^sown per acre is from 8 ^ 10 J.b.,^ and in 
some cases mc|e,, just according to the qualily of the seed. The 
carrot seed is often of inferior quality; when known tp be so^ I 
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SOW about i lb. maagold-wurzel and. J lb. white ttimip-seed per 
acre aloug with the carrot, and have found this to be of great 
advantage. 

The carrot is often of an irregular braird when the season is dry 
and the land not reduced to a fine mould. The mangold forms an 
excellent substitute, and the white turnip brairds readily. The 
insects, which are not few, take to the turnip, which often saves 
the carrot &om their ravages. As I have not seoQ to my mind a 
properly constructed machine for sowing the ctoet seed, I pass 
the turnip sowing-machine along the drills with the cdtilters down: 
this forms a rut about 2 inches deep and broad in the bot¬ 
tom, depositing the seed by the hand into the rut; and, to insure 
regularity of sowing, the drills must be counted, and the seed 
intended to sow each drill measured, so that a whole acre may be 
sown exactly alike in thickness. Three men will sow about 2| 
acres per day. After this the sides of the ruts should be 
raked in by light iron rakes — a roller of a concave form 
should then be passed over the driUs, leaving the surface quite 
smooth. 

The varieties of carrot sown in the field are generally the com¬ 
mon red Altringham, the superb long red Altr^ham,.and the 
white Belgian. The common red Altringham is rather a coarse 
variety; of an irregular shape, and not of a bright red colour. iJPTcm 
11 to 14 tons per acre is considered a full crop. 

The superb long red Altringham is a first-class saleable carrot. 
Jt is of a fine rich deep red colour, long and very clean, with a 
kanparatively small heart and shaw at crown. It grows a little 
^ above the ground. A crop of from 16 to 20 tons per acre may be 
considered a large crop. 

The white Belgian is a very good carrot for feeding horses. It 
does not grow long; thick at crown; tapering quickly at bottom; 
and grows wholly under the ground. Of course, larger crops 
have been raised, with all the difierent varieties, than I have stated; 
but from 12 to 16 tons per acre is considered a good crop of the 
;w^ije^Belgian variety. 

All the above varieties of the carrot are natives of Belgium; 
are grown there in the field; soto broadcast; singled out by the 
hand This in Scotland would be considered a slovenly system 
of cultivating them as a field crop. The cairrot is well suited for 
the climate of Scotland; and can be profitably raised on suitable 
soils. 

The carrot seed used in Scotland is mostly of English growth; 
but there are large quantities imported from Holland, Any far¬ 
mer can easily raise it, if situated in a dry climate, and selecting 
carefully the finest roots; inserting them into a convenient piece 
of grouiid in the end of October—^some prefer the beginning of 
March; planting them out in rows at 28 inches apart, covering 
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the crowns with about 2 inches of earth; grubbing and cleaning 
them well during the summer. The seed will be ripe in the 
autumn. In gathering the seed, great care ought to be taken to 
select the ripest and best-looking plants. The yield may be ex¬ 
pected to vary from 2 to 5 lb. per square fall. 

In about 20 days after sowing the carrot-seed, the plants will 
be putting forth small leaves ab^out 1J inches high, and getting 
the peculiar carrot shaw. Through the month of June grub¬ 
bing, scuffing hy the hand-hoe, weeding, and singling should take 
place; singling them out to the distance, at first, of 2J inches 
apart in a zigzag form, leaving, where any vacancies occur in 
the braird, a heS.thy plant of the mangold. If white turnips 
are sown amongst the carrot, they should aU be pulled at first 
weeding. After they have' all been gone over in the manner as 
above described, the weeds must all be gathered from between the 
rows and carried off. The expense of the first weeding and sin¬ 
gling will be from 10s..to 16s. per acre, according to the state of the 
land. The space between the drills will now be very much beaten 
down by the trampling amongst them when wee^g, &c.; the 
grubj)er sl^ould be passed through them to the depth of 8. inches, 
and.if the" season is wet, or the land of a wet description, the 
double mould should follow, pressing the loose earth up into the 
roots of the carrot, as near as possible, taking care not to crush 
and injure them. When the carrot is at this stage, some prefer 
applying top-dressing. This, as far as my experience has gone, 
never paid so well as when applied farther on in the season, when 
the carrot is making the greatest progress in growing, from July 
to September. 

They should now be allowed to remain in that state until the 
end of July, when grubbing, scuffling with the hand-hoes, weeding 
and singling to the proper distance, should be proceeded With, 
taking out every alternate carrot, keeping it always in view to give 
a preference to the healthiest-looking plant, thus making the dis* 
tance at 6 inches apart. This is considered a better system than 
singling out to the proper distance at first weeding, because it has 
a tendency, when pulling out every alternate carrot, to loosen thd 
soil around the remaining plants, and allowing them to Spread 
out more freely to a much larger size than when the’ soil all 
solid around them ; and I also find, in an ordinary good liop of 
carrots, the thinnings are worth about the expense of tite we^ug 
and singling this time foi: stock, which will cost from 12% 

per acre; ^.nd at this the last singling and Weeding if an/i^4ne 
carrot roofs have appeared where the vacancies weie^^t fiistiihin- 
nings, the mangolds should be removed, as in ail kinds of green 
crop one variety, grown together, is the most profitable crop if it 
can be obtained, and it has the best appearance. 

When top-dressing is to be applied, it should be done now by 
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the hand, spreading it carefully into the crowns of the carrots, right 
on the top of drills. Grubbing after between the drills, then fol¬ 
lowed by the double mould, pressing the earth up into the crown 
of carrot as near so as not to injure the shaws. As to the kind 
of top-dressing applied, guano has been found to be the best, ap¬ 
plying from 2 to 4 cwt. per acre. Care must always be taken to 
apply the guano, when top-dressing the carrot, when rain is about 
to fall, if that can possibly be done. In the following experiments 
I applied, on the 26th July, a top-dressing of Peruvian guano, at 
the rate of 2 cwt per acre. 

The cultivating of this crop may be said to be now nearly fin¬ 
ished. Prom the beginning to the end of October is the proper 
time for raising the crop, as by getting the least frost it is injured, 
and liable to decay during winter. But if properly taken up and 
stored, they can be kept quite fresh until the month of June. 

In raising the crop the drills should be loosened by means of a 
grape, at least 10 inches long, with the prongs quite straight. It 
should be introduced perpendictilarly, and at least 6 inches from 
the crown of the carrot, and pressing it up gently, so as not to injure 
the root. In pulling out the root by the hand, care must be taken to 
pull them upright, as the least twist causes them to b^^eak, and ren¬ 
ders them not so valuable. In cutting oflf the shaws, care must be 
taken not to injure the crown, keeping at least one inch free 
of it. In storing, the best and simplest method is to place 
them in pits of 3 feet broad at bottom, 2^ feet high, tapering in at 
the top to the length of one carrot. In placing the carrots in the pits, 
they should be laid out-and-in neatly to the broad side of the pit, 
pufeng about 1 inch of fine sand into every 6 inches deep of car¬ 
rots in the pit. The cost of raising and storing will be from 25s. 
to 30s. per acre. 

Having described, very briefly^ the whole process of the culti¬ 
vation of the carrot as a field crop, I shall now give, in the follow¬ 
ing experiment, a detailed account of the manures and seed 
applied, with the cost of each; the crop obtained, with and 
without artificial manures, and the price sold at,—all at the rate 
per imperial.acre. The crop was sold growing by the drill, on 
2d October 1861.^ ■ ■ 

The soil on which the following experiment was conducted is 
of a strong earthy loam of equal quality; stiff but not retentive 
subsoil; has a northern exposure; is situated at an altitude of 660 
feet. ^ The soil I did not consider very suitable for the carrot; it 
was tile-drained, at 3J feet deep, and 20 feet apart; and was crop¬ 
ped with oats the previous year. 
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Table I. 

Cost of Manures and Seed for One Acre of Carrots, divided into Four Lots, asunder: 


Dbscbiptjov op Uantjbbs. 


l8T Lot.—IS drills manured at ] 
the rate of 85 cartloads per acre, 
of horse-dung me year old, and 
saturated with tanSs urhie at the 
rate of 500 gallons per acre, at 
2s. 6A per load, 

Peruvian guano, rate 4 cwt. 
per acre, at 18s., 

Common salt, rate 6 cwt., at 
Is. 

2^ lb. superb longred Altring- 
liam carrot'seed, at 5 b. per lb.,. 

Top-dressed 9 drills on 26th 
July at the rate of 2 cwt. Peru¬ 
vian guano, per acre, cost,. 

I 2j> Lot.— 18 drills manured at 
same rate as lot 1 with common 
farmyard dung made the pre¬ 
vious winter, 2s. 6d., 

Peruvian guano same rate 

os above. 

Common salt, do. do., . 

24 lb. common red Altring- 
ham carrot-seed at 2s. per lb. 

cost, . 

Top-dressed 9 drills same rate 
as lot 1,. 

So Lot.—^ 18 drills manured wiJth 
town astm ait same rate a nd value 
as previous lots, at 2a 6d., 
Guano and salt, same rate as 
above,. 

24 lb. superb red Altiingham 

at 6s.,. 

9 drills top-dressed as above 
in July, . . . . . 

4ts Lot.— 14 drills manured with 
cow-dung alone at satne rate and 
value at previous lots, including 
guano and salt, 

4 drills manured with guano 
alone at some value as previous 
lots, including dung, guano, 
and salt, applied at seed-time, 

14 lb. common Altringbam, 

at 2s.,. 

1 lb. white Belgian, at Is. 6d., 
4 lb. mangold wursel per acre, 
at is. 2d... . . . . 

lb. white turnip per acre, at 

2^6 4 drills manured with 
guano alone ware sown with 
common red. 

Total cost per acre for manures at 

seed-time,. 

Total cost per acre for seed. 
Total cost of top-dressing applied. 
Rate per aore for top-dressing, . 


Total expexiae of the whole acre, 


TRANS.—JANUARY 1864. 


























TABI.15 II. 

Weight of Ceog, and PrUx realised. Carrots Sown o» 10<A April, ami liaised midtile of OcMxr 1861. 
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GENEEAL EEMAEKS. 

As will be seen from the above Tables, Lot 1st, manured with 
horse-dung one year old, well saturated with tank urine, Peruvian 
guano, and salt, all applied at seed-time, produced the largest 
crops, where top-dressing with guano had not been done. But in 
all the cases where the carrot was top-dressed, as in this experi¬ 
ment, and in many others by myself, the extra return was found 
to be remunerating. 

That, in my opinion and many other practical farmers, the 
manures applied, as in Lot 1st, is the best Mnd for the carrot, and 
also that the superb long red Alteringham is the most profitable 
kind to cultivate in the field, both as regards quantity and 
quality. 

Lot 2d, manured with common farmyard manure made the 
previous winter, with the addition of guano and salt, has not been 
found so suitable for the carrot, principally on account of the new¬ 
ness of the dung; the carrots on this Lot not having turned out so 
well when raised, as they appeared to do when growing. This I 
allude to partly from the inferior kind of carrot, as well as the 
manure. It cost the purchaser a higher price, by the ton, than 
the previous Lot. 

Lot 3d, manured with town’s ashes, guano, and salt at seed¬ 
time, did not produce a large crop. Ashes have never been con¬ 
sidered a good kind of manure for the carrot; but my object in 
this experiment was to give them a fair trial, along with farmyard 
and other manures. 

Lot 4th, manured with cow-dung alone, shows a deficiency, and 
proves that guano, or other kinds of artificial manures containing 
similar ingredients, is necessary to the successful growth of the 
caiTot as a field crop. The small Lot which was manured with 
guano alone, shows that this is not a suitable manure for the 
carrot by itself. 

As shown in the first Table, all the different manures were 
applied in equ^l value to each Lot. Each Lot brairded pretty 
equally, with the exception of the small Lot manured with guano 
alone, which was about eight days later, and it showed a defici- 
. enoy all through the summer. 

The Lots top-dressed with guano in July showed a decided im¬ 
provement in the course of fourteen days after being applied, and 
continued to do so all the season. 

The white Belgian carrot gave a fair crop in weight, but was, 
not in demand, and consequently did not bring so high a price to 
the acre. 
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REPORT OE PROCEEDmOS IN THE EDINBUROH VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

By PiioPESsoR Lick. 

SiTMMART OF Oases, Comprising Diseases, Injuribs, <fcc., amongst Do- 
2IESTIOATED Aotmlals, wMcli have been under treatment during the 
^months of July, August, and September 1863, as registered in the Culn- 
lOAL Transactions of the Edinburgh Ybteeinary College. 


Abscesses in various parts, . 

Horses. Cattle. 

9 

Dogs, &(?. 
1 

Apthse epizootica (murrain), 

8 

... 

Anglebenies, removal of, 

2 

... 

Ascites, . ... 

... 

1 

Bones, diseases and injuries of, 

2 

... 

„ fractures of, . 

5 . ... 

... 

Broken knees, 

8 

... 

Bursse, distension of, with lameness, 

1 

... 

Castration, . 

2 

1 

Catarrh and sore throat, 

32 

6 

Chorea, 

2 

1 

CoHc,.... 

28 

... 

Constipation (obstinate). 

1 

1 

Cracked heels, 

2 

... 

Curbs, with lameness, 

6 

... 

Debility, 

2 

».* 

Diabetes, 

2 

... 

Distemper, .. 

... ... 

11 

Docking, 

1 

.. 

Bpil^^sy, 

... • •• 

1 

ExaTninaidons as to soundness. 

54 


Eyes, diseases, &c., of, 

3 

3 

Fistula, 

1 

... 

Farcy, 

3 


Fardel-bound, 

1 


Feet, canker in, 

1 


„■ corns in, with lameness, 

2 


„ inflammation in, 

2 


„ navicular disease in, . 

23 


„ pricks in, 

„ quittors in, 

6 


4 


„ sandcracks in, . 

4 ' ... 


„ seedy toe in, . 

4 


„ side-bones, 

2 


„ thrushes in, . 

3 


„ wounds and bruises in, 
Gknders, ... 

15 

1 

... 

Glandular swellings, . 

1 


Grease, . . . , 

Qastrii^, . . . , 

3 

3 

Head, injury of, . 

i !!! 


Haemoptysis, . . . , 

Heart, diseases of, . 

Indigestion, chronic and acute. 

1 

2 

4 2 

... 
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Influenza, .... 6 

Knee, swelling of, . . . 1 

Lameness, elbow, ... 1 

„ fetlock, ... 4 

» Mp, . . .11 

„ bock, . . .. 9 

„ knee, ... 3 

„ pastern, ... 1 

shoulder, ... 1 

„ stifle, ... 6 

Mallenders, ... . .. 1 

Mammitis, . . .' . 1 

Mange, . . . .16 

I^asal gleet, . . . . 1 

ITettlerasb, . . . ' . 3 

Open joint, .... 1 

Over-exertion, ... 1 

Parotid gland, inflammation of, . 1 

Phlebitis (inflammation of vein), . 1 

Paralysis, .... 1 

Pleurisy and bronchitis, . . 6 

Pleurarpneumonia, . ’ 

Eectum, obstruction of, . . 1 

Ringworm, , . . . 

Ringbones, with lameness, . . 6 

Roaring, tMck and broken wind, . 6 

Sore sMns, .... 1 

„ back, .... 2 

Spavin, with lameness, . . 10 

Spine, injury of, . . . 1 

Splints, with lameness, . ... 17 

Sprains^ muscles, ... 2 

„ tendons, ligaments, 4kc., . 18 

Stomach, 1st, distension of (hoven), 

„ „ inflammation of, 

„ ulceration of, . . 1 

„ staggers, ... 2 

Strangles, .... 7 

Stringhalt, .... 2 

Surfeit (eczema^ . ^ . . 4 

Teeth, diseases and injuries of, . 4 

Tetanus, . , . . l 

Tumours, various, ... 3 

Weed, . . . .19 

Venae cavse post: rupture of, . 1 

Worms, intestinal, ... 2 

Wounds and bruises in other parts than feet, 29 

General Abstract. 

Oases amongst horses,. 

„ „ cattle, <kc., 

„ „ dogs, &o., 


Horses. Cattle. Dogs, 
6 . 
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The cases registered during the quarter ending September 30th 
are, with few exceptions, those usually met with in the ordinary 
routine of practice.. In the list of injuries, a number considerably 
exceeding the average is recorded of cases of broken knees. The 
great majority of these occurred in cab-horses, and can readily be 
accounted for as follows:—^During the summer months the periodi¬ 
cal influx of strangers visiting our city takes place; these com¬ 
monly are most anxious to husband their time to the best advan¬ 
tage, and to see in as short a period as possible the varied romantic 
beauties, for the possession of which Edinburgh has been long and 
deservedly known. For this purpose a cab is engaged, and the 
poor horse, with a heavy load, not unfrequently amounting to as 
many as five grown-up people in addition to the driver, is driven 
about for a protracted period. The poor tired animal, when 
ascending the steep streets with which the city abounds, and in 
consequence of the slippery state of the causeway, occasioned in a 
great measure by the late wet season, slips and comes down upon 
its knees. The result of this is an abrasion or laceration of the 
skin, in many cases the cuts being so severe as to penetrate and 
lay open the joint. The treatment to be adopted in such cases 
depends in a great measure on the extent of the injury. In the 
first place, it is absolutely necessary to remove carefully any dirt 
which may be adhering to the part. This is best done by the appli¬ 
cation of a poultice. In simple abrasion or laceration, without 
penetration into the joint, all that is required is rest, with a dose 
of laxative or purgative medicine; the application of cold water 
or white lotion being the best local remedy. After the part has 
been properly cleaned, should synovia be found making its escape, 
then we conclude the wound has penetrated either into the joint or 
into the sheath of the large tendon which passes over the front of the 
knee; the injury then is of a more serious nature, and the treatment 
much more difficult. If the wound in the joint be small, with very 
little synovia Escaping, the horse’s head should be tied up, so as to 
prevent him walking about; but if very extensive, then I would 
have him placed in slings. In either case, cold-water cloths should 
be applied to the part. Should these not have tlie desired effect in 
stopping the flow of synovia, then recourse must be had to some 
styptic, of which I prefer new-slaked lime, flour (to which is added 
a sulphate of copper), or the tincture of myrrh and aloes. In some 
cases the actual cautery to the part will be found beneficial, at the 
same time giving the animal a dose of laxative medicine. Should 
febrfle^ symptoms make their appearance, then I would advise the 
administration of saltpetre or other febrifuge. * 

Among the cases of diseases of the eye one is worthy of notice 
from its rarity. In the beginning of the quarter I was sent for in 
the country to castrate a colt. After finishing the operation, I was 
requested to look at one of the work-horses, which the owner said 
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had been suffering for some months with a peculiar growth on 
one of its eyes. On examination I found the case to be one of 
Fungm Scematodes or bleeding cancer, only a few cases of which 
have been recorded as occurring in the horse. The eye was more 
prominent than natural, and from the inner canthus or angle pro¬ 
jected^ a peculiar soft, red, spongy-looking tumour, which bled on 
the slightest touch. This was firndy attached to, and sprang from, 
the haw or memhrana nictitans. After making a careful examina¬ 
tion, I told the owner that, owing to the malignant nature of the 
disease, no remedial means of relief would succeed without complete 
removal of the diseased tumour, even should it necessitate the entire 
loss of the eye. As the animal’s general health did not appear to 
be affected, he said, he would prefer not resorting to such an extreme 
measure in the mean time, but wait till some more simple means were 
tried. But I tried to persuade him, but in vain, that the d&rnier 
ressort, without loss of time, held out the only hope of success. I 
then had the animal secured as completely as possible without cast¬ 
ing, and had the whole of the tumour projecting beyond the orbit 
removed. This was without much difficulty accomplished with the 
fingers and a pair of forceps, the tumour being quite friable. The 
part bled very freely during the operation, but stopped on the ap- 
lication of caustic. After removing as much as possible, I directed 
the person in charge carefully to attend td the application of lunar 
caustic twice daily to the surface of the wound. Being at some 
distance from Edinburgh, I have not had another opportunity of 
seeing the case; but within the last few weeks I have had a letter 
from the owner, stating that in spite of the continued application of 
the caustic the tumour or fungus has continued to grow. Should 
I again be consulted, the only alternative left, and which I would 
strongly recommend, would be the melius mc&ps quam •riiullum re- 
medium —^viz., extirpation of the whole contents of the orbit.. I need 
scarcely add that all such cases are most intractable, and are dependent 
upon and connected with a malignant constitutional diathesis. 

The case of phlebitis occurred in a horse belonging to a cabman 
in town. The horse was brought to the college-yard with the whole 
of the upper part of the near side* of the neck swollen, hard and 
tender, and a wound on the course of the jugular vein, from which 
issued a thin sanious fluid. On inquiry I found he had been bled 
a few days previously by a blacksmith. I at once removed the pin 
with which the edges of the wound had been brought together, and 
ordered the part to be well fomented with warm water. The fol¬ 
lowing morning I found the swelling much reduced and softer; but 
from the wound there were springing up unhealthy granulations. 
These I touched with lunar caustic, and recommended the fomenta¬ 
tions to be continued. After the second day the hot-water applica¬ 
tions were discontinued, as the swellings had become less painful. 
The granulations were again touched with caustic ;. and after con- 
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tinmilg tliis mode of treatment for about a week, the wound took on 
a healthy action, and speedily healed up, but with total obliteration 
of the vein. This is one of those accidents which frequently occurs 
under the most judicious treatment. In the majority of cases, how¬ 
ever, it can be traced to some want of care. Por instance, the use 
of a rusty or otherwise dirty phleme in bleeding is a common cause 
of phlebitis. This untoward result frequently also proceeds from 
carelessness in pinning up the wound, the neglect being in not bring¬ 
ing both edges of the incision in apposition, or in leaving an inverted 
hair within the lips of the wound. Another and not unfrequent 
cause is the itching produced on the commencement of the healing 
process, which induces the animal to rub his neck against the man¬ 
ger, the friction acting as an exciting cause by setting up irritation 
and subsequent inflammation. The animal being allowed to hang 
his head after the operation is another cause, the dependent position 
interrupting the return of blood. Puttmg the animal too soon to 
work often also produces inflammation of the part. Constitutional 
diathesis must not be omitted in the enumeration of causes to be 
set down as an important predisposing one. In bleeding a-horse, 
simple as the operation may seem, there are nevertheless several pre¬ 
cautions necessary to be observed—^viz., a dean instrument, the wound 
to be carefully pinned up, the animal’s head to be kept tied up for 
at least some hours afterwards, and the horse not to be put to work 
immediately, more especially to collar work. On the first appear¬ 
ance of inflammation the pin should be removed, the head tied up, 
and the parts fomented with warm water, and a dose of purgative 
medidne administered. There is another form of accident occa¬ 
sioned by careless bleeding—viz., what is termed a Thrombus. This 
differs from phlebitis, inasmuch as in the latter case there is more 
or less violent and extensive inflammation of the coats of the vein ; 
whereas in thrombus there is only simple effusion of blood or 
serum into the cellular tissue below the skm, the renaoval of which 
sometimes requires no inconsiderable attention. In both cases 
great local sweUing supervenes, which, in the former, is hard, 
tense, and painful on pressure, and which generally proceeds up¬ 
wards along the course of the vein, the vein feeling hard and wiry; 
whereas in thrombus the tumour is softer, less tender, and more 
diffused, hi thrombus the application of hot fomentations, if 
speedy and persistently resorted to, embraces all the treatment 
required, and under it the swelling rapidly disappears. 

The case of rupture of the posterior vence caves occurred in a 
well-bred young horse belonging to a horse-dealer in Edinburgh. 
On the morning of the 1st September, I was sent for in great haste 
to ^ a horse which had recjeived a kick from another horse, both 
having got loose in the stable. On my arrival at the stables, I 
found, on examination, that there was a slight abrasion of the skin 
on the buttock, but no other external mark of injury. The animal. 
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notwithstanding such an apparent slight injury, was evidently fast 
sinking. The pulse was quick, feeble, and irregular or fluttering. 
The body was covered with a profuse perspiration. The poor 
anipial was sighing heavily, and scarcely able to stand, as indi¬ 
cated by the continual restless shifting of his feet. The visible mu¬ 
cous membranes were pale and blanched. These symptoms led me to 
diagnose the case to be one of rupture of some large blood-vessel, the 
animal becoming exhausted evidently from the loss of the vital 
fluid. To prevent fainting, I at once ordered stimulants to be ad¬ 
ministered ; but at the same time, I warned the proprietor of the 
hopeless nature of the case, and that my prognosis was most un¬ 
favourable. In spite of the stimulants the animal got rapidly 
weaker^ the pulse becoming more and more feeble, and the prostra¬ 
tion more marked, until he dropped down and died without a 
struggle, about an hour and a half from the time he was first 
observed to have been injured.. On inquiry, I found that the 
horse had never been noticed as ailing, having been able to do 
what work was required of him, but that he was of a highly nervous 
temperament, and easily frightened. After death, I requested that 
the carcass might be sent round to the college-yard, so that I might 
have a careful post-mortem examination made. On removing the 
skin, the whole of the muscles appeared pallid and bloodless. The 
abdominal cavity when opened was found almost full of partially 
coagulated blood. After this blood was removed, the intestines 
and other abdominal viscera were carefully and separately exa- 
iiiined and taken out, so as to expose the large trunk vessels. On 
reaching the posterior vm(B oavm^ the large vessel which con¬ 
veys the venous blood from the posterior parts of the body to 
the heart, and which is situated along the roof of the cavity, a 
rupture of about half of an inch in extent was discovered, im¬ 
mediately in front of the right kidney. Although satisfied that 
this was sufficient to cause death, I desired the examination to be 
continued, which was done, but no further injury could be discovered, 
with the solitary exception of the bruise on the buttock before-men¬ 
tioned. The thoracic cavity, as well as its contained viscera, the 
heart and lungs, were perfectly healthy, only that the heart was 
quite empty, and its walls, as well as the structure of the lungs, 
resembled the muscles in being pale and bloodless. The vein at the 
place of rupture presented no appearance of having been dilated, 
nor did its coats present any thinning or alteration in structure. 
The stomach was full and quite healthy. The liver, spleen, and 
kidneys also appeared in perfect health. The question now remain¬ 
ing to be solved, is the cause of this fatal lesion. And the only 
way I can account for it is, that the horse, in his.sudden fright from 
the kick, must have made a sudden bound forwards, bringing into 
rapid and violent contraction the muscles lying between the vessel and 
the back-bone, thus impeding the flow of blood, and, as a matter of 
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course, suddenly arresting the circulation; and the coats of the vein 
being thin, from congenital organisation, for no morbid condition 
could be traced on any part or structure, had given way under the 
violent and sudden shock. These cases are extremely rare. I never 
witnessed a similar one before, in the whole course of my long and 
extensive practice. The literature of the subject is also v^y cir¬ 
cumscribed ; only two cases, so far as my research goes, have been 
reported in the pages of the ‘Veterinarian,’ and no English patho¬ 
logical work—either veterinary or medical—contains a precisely 
similar example. 

Two cases of stringhalt have been brought to the college-yard for 
examination during the quarter. Into the history of one of these I 
have been induced to enter into details, because the case was not 
only a well-marked instance of the disease, but remarkable for the 
intense violence of the symptoms and their progressive inveteracy. 
The affected animal— a» well-bred brown horse aged 12—belonged 
to a gentleman residing a few miles from Edinburgh. The servant 
who brought him, on the 4th of September, delivered to me a note 
from the owner, requesting my opinion, whether the case admitted 
of relief, or if I thought there was no hope of ultimate recovery, to 
have him destroyed. On the animal being walked out, the peculiar 
symptoms—^so characteristic of this disease, and from which the 
popular name applied to it in some parts of the country, ** White 
mare’s dick” is derived—presented themselves in the most severe 
form, and were painful in the highest degree to witness. I had no hesi¬ 
tation in conveying my opinion to the owner, that the case was be¬ 
yond cure—^utterly hopeless and irremediable. In the attempts which 
the animal made to walk, both hind legs were caught up with such 
force as to bring the anterior part of the fetlock in contact with 
the belly at every step. When the horse was placed in the stable, 
and an attempt made simply to move him from one side of the stall 
to the other, the spasmodic jerkings of the legs were indescribably 
harassing, the effort causing violent agitation of the animal’s 'whole 
frame. On inquiry, I learned from the servant that he had the 
horse under his charge for several years, and had worked Mm some¬ 
times in the plough and sometimes in the cart; in fact, that he had 
performed the ordinary work of a farm-horse. The affection, which 
was very slight when the horse was first pnrchased, had gradually 
increased from bad to worse, and had latterly become so aggravated 
that it was almost impossible to do anything with Mm; and as for 
getting his hind feet shod, it was dangerous even to attempt it. 
When suddenly moved, or spoken sharply to, the body became sud¬ 
denly and convulsively affected, and the eyes appeared as if about 
to start from their sockets. The anirnd was kept for a few days for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether, nnder rest and quietness, the 
symptoms would in any way subside; but as no improvement took 
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place, I had him destroyed by opening the carotid artery. The 
operation speedily terminated both his sufferings and his life. 

I requested Mr Strangeways to make a careful post-moriem 
examination. As this was an extreme case, I was impressed with 
the belief that, in all probability, some trace' of the cause of this 
obscure disease might ‘be discovered. Mr S., assisted by Br P. 
Young, the lecturer on physiology and microscopical anatomy 
in the college, commenced their examination by exposing the brain 
and the spinal marrow from its origin* to its caudal termination. 
These, with their respective coverings, were carefully and minutely 
examined, as was the spinal canal; but all were found entirely free 
from any abnormal appearance. The next step was to expose the, 
large plexus of jierves, sacro-lumbar, from which the whole of the 
posterior extremities are supplied with both sensation and motion. 
This done, the whole of the branches leaving the posterior extremity 
of the spinal cord, and assisting in the formation of this plexus, 
were carefully examined, as were their several sheaths and the 
foramina through which they made their exit from the spinal canal; 
still nothing wrong could be discovered—^no apparent discoloration or 
thickening. Next the large trunk-nerves proceeding from this plexus 
to the different parts of the hinder extremities were examined, morfe 
especially the greater sciatic nerve, generally supposed to be the one 
affected in the disease; a minute microscopic examination, however, 
proved all to be in a healthy state. The nerves were traced down 
the whole leg, from their origin to their termination, and they, 
with the areolar tissue surrounding them, examined; but still with¬ 
out any result. The large joints, more especially the stifle and 
hock joints, next claimed attention; but presented no abnormal 
appearance. I was desirous that these joints should be very 
minutely examined, owing to an opinion having been expressed to 
me by an old friend in a very extensive veterinary practice, that, 
after several post-mortem examinations of animals suffering from 
this disease, he considered it was caused by, or originated in, some 
affection of one or other of these joints. The bones of the vertebrae 
were next examined, but presented no signs of having been frac¬ 
tured, no anchylosis of any of their joints, nor yet any bony tumors 
or spicuke, which might have caused frritation of the roots of either 
the sensory or motor branches of the nerves. The only abnormal ap¬ 
pearance which was observed was in the extensor muscles of the leg 
and foot, which were very largely developed, and very hard and firm. 

From the post-mortem appearances, the only deduction we could 
arrive at was, that the disease consisted in functional derangement 
of the nerves supplying the extensor muscles, occasioned by some 
morbid affection, which could not be detected even with the assist¬ 
ance of the microscope. 

Since the above post-mortem examination was made, a letter 
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from a New York pkysician, named Dr Busteed, has appeared in 
the ^ Yeteiinaiian/ copied from the ‘ New York Spirit/ wherein he 
states, “ that, after numerous dissections, he was inclined to believe 
that the disease was located in the hock-joint, and that the spas¬ 
modic action was caused by the Motion of the tibia passing over an 
irritable nicer on the astragalus/’ There seems to be no ground 
for such an opinion. What Dr Busteed has mistaken for an “ irri¬ 
table ulcer,” is nothing more than a portion of the bone devoid of 
articular cartilage, and, so far from being a morbid product, is a sort 
of natural cavity, wherein, by a beautiful provision of Nature, joint- 
oil can be stored up for the better lubrication of the joint. These 
depressions, termed SuIg% may be found in most, if not in all the 
large joints, as explained by me in 1837 in a controversy I had with 
Mr Spooner, V.S,, of Southampton, in the pages of the * Veteri¬ 
narian.’ . ^ 

In the October Number of the ‘ Veterinarian/ the one in which Dr 
Busteed’s letter appears, are some observations of Professor Vamell 
of the London Veterinary College, where, although admitting the 
doubtful pathology of stringhalt, he, in my opinion, fully replies to 
and controverts Dr Busteed’s so-called discovery. 

During the quarter seven cases of nervous affections, exclusive of 
the two of stringhalt, have been registered. Pive of these occurred 
in horses, the remaining two in dogs. . First in the list are three 
cases of chorea, or St Vitus’s dance. This disease, which consists in a 
series of involuntary spasmodic movements of one or more of the 
motatory muscles, arises in all probability from some irritation of the 
roots of the motor branches of the nerves proceeding from the brain 
or spinal cord. In the domestic animals, the affection is met with 
most frequently in the dog, and is of less common occurrence in 
the horse. Oxen, sheep, and pigs are, as far as my experience goes, 
exempted from it. In the dog it generally occurs as a sequel of 
distemper, although it occasionally depends upon intestinal irrita¬ 
tion occasioned by the presence of worms. The two cases which 
presented themselves in the horse, occurred in animals brought to 
the yard for examination as to soundness. The first, on the 21st 
of July, showed no symptoms of unsoundness until an attempt 
was made to move him backwards, when the whole muscles of the 
Irnd quarters were thrown iuto violent spasmodic convulsions. The 
other case, on the 28th of July, presented the peculiar symptoms 
which have led horsemen to describe an animal suffering from these 
as a skiyerer. When he is run out his progression is affected with 
a pecidiar staggering gait, followed by a twitching of the muscles or 
shivering when the animd is allowed to rest. In neither case was 
any tr^tment recommended, as no advice was asked for, the horses 
having been brought simply for examination. The primary object^ 
when called upon to treat this peculiar form of disease, is to get the 
bowels well opened, and afterwards to administer some nervine 
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tonic. The disease in its chronic stage is, however, at all times 
difficult to treat; the only prospect of arresting its progress and 
affording relief invariably occurs in recent cases and in young 
horses. In the dog the cases are even more unmanageable, espe¬ 
cially when the disease supervenes on an attack of distemper. In 
such cases I have found most benefit from the insertion of a seton 
in the neck, and the free use of quinine and tonic medicines. The 
case of epilepsy occurred in a small Prince Charlie dog, belonging to 
a gentleman in town. The animal was very fat, and evidently lived 
on the good things of this life. He had periodical fits, accompanied 
by violent spasms, followed by coma. The fits lasted for a few 
minutes, and were gradually increasing both in frequency and in¬ 
tensity. Prom his appearance 1 had the impression that the disease 
depended a great deal on plethora; and I accordingly administered 
to him a good dose of purgative medicine, and ordered him warm 
baths, and to be fed on spare diet. The alvine evacuations were to 
be regulated by means of castor-oil. This plan of treatment, rigidly 
followed out, had the desired effect, the fits gradually disappearing 
as he fell off in condition. Of the remaining cases, one occurred of 
paralysis in the tail of a colt; another from injury of the spine, occa¬ 
sioned by a fall into the hold of a ship ; and the third was a case of 
tetanus. The case of paralysis for which I was consulted occurred 
on the 21st of August, in a foal having no power to move his tail, 
which hung down suspended, as it were, over his dock, and was con¬ 
tinually covered with dung. I ordered a blister to be applied to each 
side of the root of his tail, at the same time to administer tonic 
medicines, and to support the strength of the animal by good nutri¬ 
tious food. I regret not having it in my power to give further par¬ 
ticulars of this case, the owner of the foal having been seemingly 
contented with receiving advice, without taking the trouble to in¬ 
form me whether it was followed with success. The case of the 
injury of the spine produced the following symptoms—^viz., a partial 
loss of power of the hind quarters, more particularly noticed when 
the animal was turned suddenly round or put back, on ^vhich occa¬ 
sions the hind legs appeared to lose their power completely, the 
animal coming down on his side, The treatment which I have 
found most successful in these cases consists of the repeated applica¬ 
tion of blisters along the course of the spine at the seat of the injury, 
with continuous attention to rest and quietness. The case of tetanus 
was a very mild traumatic one, yielding to the administration of 
strong purgatives, and repeated small doses of extract of belladonna. 

Amongst the cases of wounds was one of such an extensive and 
frightful character as to deserve more than passing notice. It 
occurred on the 23d of September, in a grey horse belonging to a 
soda-water manufacturer in the city. On the day of the accident the 
animal was left in a light van hi the street in charge of a boy, dur¬ 
ing the time the driver was delivering some goods. The boy, more in- 
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tent on play than work, left the horse’s head, and something occur¬ 
ring to frighten the animal, he ran off at full speed. In his mad 
career he encountered another vehicle going in an opposite direction, 
violently dashing his chest against the shaft. The blow fractured 
the shaft, the splintered end of which entered the horse’s breast in 
front of the shoulder, passing right under that joint, separating the 
whole of the muscles that attach the fore leg to the trunk. The 
wound extended along the ribs, nearly to the very hip-joint. I was 
sent for, but, being from home, Mr Worthington, my assistant, 
hastened to the spot; but on his arrival found the case to be a hope¬ 
less one, the animal rapidly sinking, partly from the great loss , of 
blood and partly from the shock. The leg was nearly detached 
from the trunk, banging to it merely by a portion of skin. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE LABORATORY. 

By Thomas Astderson, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in tho Univorsity 
of Glusgow, and Chemist to the Society. 

I. ON THE COMPOSmON AND MANURIAL VALUE OP THE DUNG OP THE 
PIGEON AND OTHER DOMESTIC BIRDS. 

In most works on agricultural chemistry pigeons’ dung is described 
as a very valuable manure, and even compared with guano in its 
manurial effects; but the information regarding its composition is 
extremely scanty. It appears to have been first examined by 
Davy in the beginning of the century; but, as might be expected 
from the imperfect methods of investigation then in use, his 
analysis gives none of that information now considered necessary. 
He contented himself with determining the proportion of matters 
soluble in ^ water contained in the recent and fermented dung, 
which he found to amount to 23 per cent in the former and only 
8 in the latter case. He compares it to nightsoil, and remarks 
that it ought to be used as fresh as possible. A somewhat similar 
examination was made by Sprengel, who found 16 per cent of 
soluble matter in pigeons’ dung which had been kept for six 
months. More recently, Boussingault found 8.5 per cent of am¬ 
monia in a specimen examined by him; and Johnston analysed 
a sample imported into this country from Egypt, which he 
found to contain*— 


* In Johnston’s paper this analysis is not expressed exactly in the manner 
here given, but I have rearranged the results in the form now generally used in 
manure analyses. 
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Water, ...... 6.65 

Organic matter and ammoniacal salts, . . 61.18 

Phosphates, ...... 7.96 

Carbonate of lime, . . . . . kST 

Alkaline salts, . . . . . 0.42 

Sand, ...... 21.42 


100.00 

Ammonia, . . ... . ' . 6.46 


According to these results, the dung may not unfairly be com¬ 
pared with guano, and, like it, might be expected to produce a very 
marked effect. Basing my opinion on this analysis, I have fre¬ 
quently urged on farmers the importance, of collecting pigeons’ 
dung, and using it more largely than is at present done ; but the 
facts I am now about to detail have induced me to alter this 
opinion to some extent. Early in the present year two samples of 
pigeons’ dung were sent to the laboratory by Mr Steadman of 
Boghall, near Eoslin, who informed me that he was in the habit of 
using every year about 40 tons of the dung collected from the 
large pigeon-houses which abound in many parts of Mid-Lothian. 
For this manure he paid at the rate of £4 per ton; and having 
reason to suspect that some of that he had recently obtained was 
of inferior quality, he sent for analysis a sample of this, and another 
which he considered to be a fair average of that he usually ob¬ 
tained. His samples were found to contain— 


Water, 

Organic matter, 


I. 

19.39 

II. 

40.53 


43.11 

25.15 

Phosphates, 


6.96 

6.01 

Sulphate of lime, . 
Carbonate of lime, . 


« • 

1.25 


2.59 

0.76 

Alkaline salts, 


, • . 0.35 

0.16 

Sand, 


28.60 

27.15 



100.00 

100.00 

Ammonia, . 


1.95 

1.30 


These results are so different from those obtained both by John¬ 
ston and Boussingault, that I was naturally led to trace the cause 
of so marked a discrepancy, and I was inclined to attribute it to 
vegetable dehris which had been mixed with the dung. Both 
samples, in fact, contained fragments of straw, the husks of grain,’ 
and feathers, which had fallen into, and become mixed with, the 
actual droppings of the birds; and these, together with the sand, 
which had ho doubt been partly scraped up from the bottom of the 
pigeon-houses in removing the manure, appeared to afford at least 
some explanation of the difference between these and Johnston’s 
results. But, even making every allowance for this, it could 
scarcely be considered a sufficient explanation of differences of such 
magnitude, which could only be produced by a very large admix- 
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ture of foreign impurities, and it appeared necessary to trace the 
matter somewhat farther. When a comparison is made between 
the analyses, after deduction of sand and water, a better idea is 
formed of the differences between the samples; as may be seen from 


subjoined numbers:— 

Johnston. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Organic matter, . 

84.97 

82.88 

77.81 

Phosphates, 

Sulphate of lime, 

11.05 

11.46 

15.60 

... 

... 

3.89 

Carbonate of lime, 

3.29 

4.98 

2.81 

Alkaline salts, . 

0.69 

0.68 

0.49 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Ammoma, 

7.58 

8.76 

4.02 


It thus appears that, so far as the proportions of organic matter, 
phosphates, &e., are concerned, the similarity of the three samples 
is very great, and that the chief difference lies in the composition of 
the organic matter, which is much richer in nitrogen in the sample 
examined by Johnston than in either of the others. In the former 
the organic matter is capable of yielding about one-eleventh of its 
weight of ammonia—^and in the latter, not more than one-twentieth; 
which would seem to indicate that nearly a half of the dry matter 
consisted of vegetable substances poor in nitrogen—^an opinion 
which the appearance of the samples by no means warranted. 

In order to clear up this point, Mr Gibson of Woolmet was kind 
enough to collect for me a quantity of pigeons’ dung, from his own 
pigeon-house, in as fresh a state and as free from foreign matter as 
it was possible to obtain it The analysis of this sample gave the 
following results:— 


Water, ...... 58.32 

Organic matter, . . . . . 28.25 

Phosphates, . .* . . . 2.69 

Sulphate of lime, , . . . 1.75 

Alkaline salts, . . . . . 1.99 

Sand, 7.00 


Ammoma, . . . . . 

Pho&pihoric acid in the all^ne salt^ equal to j 
0,20 phosphate of lime, *. . J 


100.00 

1.75 

0.10 


If sand and moisture be deducted in this case, the results stand 
thus:— 


Organic matter, ^ 
Phosphates^ 

Sulphate of lime, 
Alkaline salts, . 

- 

• 

GO 

Ammonii^ 



100.00 

5.04 


When these results are compared with those given by Mr Stead- 
man’s samples, it will be seen that the difference between them is 
not great. The quantity of ammoma is no doubt somewhat larger, 
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but it still bears a much smaller proportion to the organic matter,, 
than in the Egyptian sample. The difference, I believe, is mainly 
due to the circumstances under which the dung is accumulated. In 
our cold and damp climate it retains its moisture for a long time, 
and fermentation taking place, ammonia is evolved and lost; while 
in the warm and diy atmosphere of Egypt, it is rapidly dried up 
before decomposition has set in, and the organic matter is re¬ 
tained more nearly in the condition in which • it is deposited by 
the birds. The difference, in fact, is similar in kind, though not 
in degree, to that observed between Peruvian and other varieties 
of guano. The former, being deposited in a district in which 
rain never falls, has dried with rapidity, and passed into a state 
in which putrefaction is arrested, or at least brought into a con¬ 
dition in which ammonia no longer escapes from it, and here, 
accordingly, we find that substance to amount to nearly a third of 
the whole organic matter; while almost all other guanos, being de¬ 
posited in places where rain is more or less abundant, have been 
reduced to the condition of phosphatic guanos, in which not only 
has a large proportion of the organic matter disappeared, but the 
loss has particularly affected the ammonia, which does not, in general, 
form more than one-tenth of the residual animal matters. It is 
quite possible that something may also be due to the presence of 
a large quantity of vegetable matters poor in nitrogen in the dung 
accumulated in our pigeon-houses; but the effect must be small com¬ 
pared with that produced by decomposition. 

Although differences of opinion may exist as to its cause, there 
can be none as to the inferiority, in manurial value, of the pro¬ 
duce of the pigeon-houses of this country, as compared with that 
analysed by Boussingault and Johnston. The samples of which 
analyses have been given above, cannot with any justice be compared 
with guano. They are much more similar to farmyard manure, 
although of very much higher quality. A good and well-made farm¬ 
yard manure may yield 0.7 to 0.8 per cent of ammonia, and from 
1 to 1,5 per cent of phosphates; while the average of the three 
samples of pigeons’ dung amounts to 1.66 of the former, and 455 of 
the latter; and if those quantities be made the basis of calculation, 
the latter may be taken as worth about three times as much as the 
former. The proportion of these elements is generally understood 
to give at least an approximation to the relative values of different 
manures; but if, in addition, the amount of alkaline salts be taken ♦ 
into account, the balance will be turned against the pigeons’ dung, 
which contains a very trifling quantity of these subsitoces, while of 
potash alone, farmyard manure contains 0.6 to 0.8 per cent. On 
the other hand, owing to the facility with which it undergoes de¬ 
composition, pigeons’ dung is an active manure, and from this cir¬ 
cumstance. it may, in some instafices and in some soils, have an 
effect greater than might be anticipated from its composition alone; 

TEANS.—JANUARY 1864. 0 
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but it would scarcely be advisable to estimate it at more than tbree 
times the value of good farmyard manure. 


Ihmg, 

No information whatever is to be found in books regarding the 
composition of the diing of different kinds of poultry \ and, with the 
view of supplying this want, I gladly availed myself of Mr Gribson’s 
offer to collect for me samples of the different kinds, all of which 
were analysed in the same manner as guanos, which seemed suflBi- 
cient to determine their general value. The hens' dung was col¬ 
lected in as fresh a state as possible, and care was taken to keep it 
free from sand. It is possible that while being collected it may 
have lost some moisture, but the quantity cannot have been 
large:— 


Water, 60.88 

Organic matter and ammonkcal salts, . . . 19.22 

Phosphates, ...... 4.47 

Carbonate of lime, ...... 7.65 

Alkaline salts, ...... 1.09 

Sand, ....... 6.69 


Ammonia, ...... 

Phosphoric acid in the alkaline salt^ e^ual to 0.15 phos¬ 
phate of limi^ . • . . . 


100.00 

0.74 

0.07 


Here the quality of the dung as a manure is considerably lower 
than th^ of the pigeon, more especially as r^ards the proportion of 
ammonia, which is extremely small, and scarcely higher than in good 
farmyard manure, to which it bears a close relation, except in the 
quantity of phosphates, which are high. 

.Calc^ted diy, and after deduction of sand, the hen’s dung has 
the subjoined composition:— 


Organic zoatt^ and axnmoniacal salts, 
Pkisphates, 

Carbonate of lime. 

Alkaline salt^ 


59.26 

13.79 

23.58 

3.37 


100.00 

Ammonia, . . . . , . 2.27 

^ The most conspicuous difference between this and pigeon's dung 
lies in the large amount of carbonate of lime, which here reaches 
nearly one-fourth of the dry matter. As a necessary consequence, 
the percentage of organic matter is considerably reduced, and the 
ammonia is also much lower. 


Duck Dung, 

This sample, like the last, was collected at “Woolmet, every care 
bemg trfteu to avoid the presence of extraneous matter. It con¬ 
tained— 
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Water, ....... 46.65 

Organic matter and ammoniacal salts, . . . 36.12 

Phosphates, . . . . . . 3.15 

Carbonate of lime, . . . . . 3.01 

Alkaline salts, . . . . . . 0.32 

Sand, ....... 10.75 


100.00 

Ammonia, . • . . . . 0.85 

Phosphoric acid in the alkaline salts, . . . trace. 

Calculated diy, and after deduction of the sand, this gives— 

Organic matter and ammoniacal salts, . . . 85.02 

Phosphates, . . . . . . 7.89 

Carbonate of lime, . . . . . 7.06 

Alkaline salts, ...... 0.53 


100.00 

Ammonia:, ...... 1.99 


In this case the small proportion of ammonia, amounting to less 
than one-fortieth of the organic matter, deserves notice. The quan¬ 
tity of phosphates is also small; and the carbonate of lime, though 
not so large as in the hen's dung, is considerable. 

Goose Dung. 

This dung was of a much more watery nature than any of the 
others, and after being kept for some time in a stoppered bottle, water 
exuded from, it, and collected as a distinct layer. It contained— 


Water, ....... 

Organic matter and ammoma^al salts. 

Phosphates, . . . . ' . . 

Alkaline salts, . . . * . 

Sand, . . . . . 

77.08 

13.44 

0.89 

2.94 

5.65 

Ammonia, ... . . 

Phosphoric acid in the alkaline salts, equal to 0,26 ) 
phosphate of Hme, . . . . { 

100.00 

0.67 

0.12 

In this manure more than three-fourths of the entire weight con¬ 
sists of water, less than one per cent of phosphates, and about two- 
thirds of a per cent of ammonia, so that its quality is far from high. 
Calculated dry, and after deduction of sand, its composition would 
stand thus;— 

Oiganio matter and ammoniacal salts, . i * 

Phosphates, . ..... 

Alkahne sali^ ... 

74.92 

5.15 

19.93 

Ammonia, . ...... 

Php^horic add in the alkaline salt$, equal to 1.41 > 
phosphate of lime, . ... . ) 

100.00 

3.88 

0.69 


The large amount of alkaline salts is here particularly worthy of 
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notice and this forms the most important characteristic of this kind 
of dung. 

The analyses here given do not place the dung of domestic birds in 
a very high position in the list of manurial substances, and they dis¬ 
pel sdtogether the vague notion current among farmers, and even 
express^ in some agricultural works, that it is to be ranked much 
in the same category with guano. So far from this being the case, 
they may be much more accurately placed by the side of farmyard 
manure. Goose dung, indeed, is rather inferior to well-made farm 
dung, and the droppings of the hen and duck-very little superior to 
it. Pigeons' dung unquestionably stands on a. considerably higher 
level than that of the other domestic fowls, although still very in¬ 
ferior in manurial value to even the worst qualities of guano. The 
quality of this manure, however, appears to vary considerably ; and, 
so far as can be judged from the data at our disposal, the difference 
is in part due to decomposition, and the loss of ammonia in moist 
climates, although the nature of the food must unquestionably have 
some influence. It can scarcely be doubted that pigeons fed on 
pease (on which food they are known to fatten rapidly) must yield 
a manure much richer in ammonia than those fed on the much less 
nitrogenous grains of the cereals; and this opinion might be easily 
substantiated or disproved by experiment, did the importance of the 
subject merit a det£^ed investigation, but the quantity of pigeons’ 
dung used is not sufficient to warrant the expenditure of much 
labour upon it. It may be fairly inferred also, that the quality of 
the dung of other birds, must be modified by their food, and very 
possibly other observers may have an opportunity ’of examining 
specin!^nsof hen, duck, and goose dung, of superior quality to those 
which-have come under my hands; but it is not likely that the dif¬ 
ference will be so large as to invalidate the conclusions drawn from 
the results now detailed. 

These conclasions are, that pigeons’ ^ dung, as collected in this 
country,, has a value not exceeding three times that of good farm¬ 
yard manure, and that the other kinds of poultry dung scarcdy, if 
at ail, exceed it in value. 

n. ooMPosmoN of angamos guano, and of the ash of some 
KINDS OF guano. 

Eight or ten years since, I published in the Transactions of the 
Society, analyses of a kind of guano imported from the mainland of 
Peru under the name of Angamos guano. It was found in small 
quantities on the ledges of tiie rocks frequented by searbirds, and 
was collected by men who, in many cases, were lowered by means of 
ropes over the face of the cliffs, by which means only it could be 
proeured. A considerable quantity of this guano was then imported; 
and as its quality was extremely high,* it met with a ready sale, 
.which led to its being collected from every spot at which it could be 
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found; and this was done so thoroughly, that the deposits, not being 
very large, was soon exhausted, and none has been imported for at 
least eight years. The haunts of the sea-birds having since then 
been left undisturbed, a new supply has accumulated, and several 
cargoes reached this country during the past year, one of which I 
have had an opportunity of examining, and its composition is of 
interest in relation to the circumstances under which guano is pro¬ 
duced. It contained— 


Water, 7.39 

Organic matter, and ammoniacal salts, . . . 64.81 

Phosphates, ...... 9.10 

Alkaliae salts, ...... 12.21 

Sand, ....... 6.49 


100.00 

Ammonia, ...... 23.40 

Phosphoric acid in the alkaline salts, equal to 5.54 ) o 

phosphate of lime, . . . { 

Little being known as to the composition of the ash of different 
kinds of guano, a complete analysis was made in this case, and it 
was found to contain— 


Peroxide of iron, 





2.96 

Lime, . 





17.24 

Magnesia, 





3.75 

Potash, 





8.35 

Chloride of potassium, 





4.55 

Chloride of sodium, . 





5.42 

Phosphoric acid, 





24.07 

Sulphuric acid, 





4.19 

Silicic acid. 





1.38 

Sand, 





24.96 

Charcoal, 



• 


2.46 

99.33 


After deducting charcoal and sand, the residue will give the com¬ 
position of the actual inorganic part of the dung of the sea-birds by 
which the guano was produced— 


Peroxide of iron, 
Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Chloride of potassium, 
Chloride of sodium, 
Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphuric acid, 

Silicic acid, 


4.11 

23.97 

5.21 

11.65 

6.32 

7.53 

38.47 

5.82 

1.92 


100.00 


The most notable point in the composition of this guano is the 
very large amount of ammonia which the organic matter yields, in 
which respect it exceeds every other kind. In the best Peruvian 
guano the organic matter amounts to about 52 per cent, and it 
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yields 17 per cent, or aJmost exactly a third of its weight, of am¬ 
monia ; but here the 64.8 per cent of organic matter gives 23.4 in 
place of 21.6 of ammonia, which is the quantify it ought to have 
given if it had been identical in composition with the organic mat¬ 
ter of Peruvian guano. This difference indicates a less advanced 
decomposition, and shows that the organic matter is more nearly in 
the state in which it was originally deposited. It is probable, in¬ 
deed, that it has not undergone much change, but on this point it is 
not possible to form any very decided opinion, in the absence of 
reliable analysis of the recent dung of carnivorous birds. I ascer¬ 
tained that the Angamos guano does not contain much ready formed 
ammonifi^ and is rich in uric acid (the great nitrogenous constituent 
of the dung of the carnivora); but the want of any satisfactory 
analyses of the droppings of sea-birds with which to compare the 
results did not hold out any inducements to make a more minute 
determination of their relative quantities. The only analyses of the 
dung of carnivorous birds on record were made by Coindet many 
years since, and their results are by no means satisfactory. They 
were made on the dry substance, and he states their composition as 
follows:— 


Urio acid. 

Ammonia, 

Senegal Eagle. 

Ameiioan 

Hunting-Eagle. 

American 

Sea^Eagle. 

89.79 

90.34 

84.65 

7.85 

8.87 

9.20 

Phosphate o£ lime, 

%m 

0.76 

6.15 


100.00 

98.97 

100.00 


The absence of all reference to alkaline salts, and the appearance 
of phosphate of lime as the only inorganic constituent, throws 
doubt on these analyses, and renders great caution necessary in 
drawing conclusions from them. It seems probable, however, that 
what is here set down as phosphate of lime was the entire ash of 
the dung, in which case the mineral matter must have borne a much 
smaller proportion to the organic substances than in any kind of 
guano faaown to us. Supposing what is set down as uric acid to 
be really that subst^ce, the organic matter must be very similar to 
that of Angamos guano, as will be seen from the following table, 
giving the amount of ammonia which would be yielded by 100 parts 
of that contained in each of the substances :— 


Seneg^ eagle, .... 

43.7 

American htmting-eagle, 

44.8 

American seareagle, 

43.0 

Angamos guano, 

86.2 


Without placing too much reliance on Coindet’s experiments, 
which unquestionably reqnire confirmation, and in all probability 
exa^erate the amount of ammonia in the dung, they may be fairly 
accepted as establishing the fact that Angamos guano is formed 
entirely from the droppings of sea-birds; and, as we shall pre- 
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sently see, it is highly probable that all other guanos have a similar 
origin. An opposite opinion has, however, been recently expressed, 
and the determination of the point is far from unimportant, because 
on it must depend the prospect of the reproduction of guano when 
the present supplies are exhausted. To this question we shall after¬ 
wards revert; but as far as Angamos guano is concerned, no doubts 
can exist as to its being produced from dung alone, for the position 
in which it is found almost precludes the introduction into it of 
any other substances; and it appears also to have undergone but 
little change, and that which has occurred has probably mainly con¬ 
sisted in the loss of organic matter—^that is, of uric acid—by de¬ 
composition, and not in the escape of ammonia alone. Had 
ammonia disappeared, the residual organic matter would have been 
much poorer in that substance than it is actually found to be. In 
Peruvian guano the change has advanced somewhat further, and 
the ammonia has begun to diminish, but it is still very incomplete 
—^undecoinposed uric acid being still contained in it, though in 
smaller quantity. It would appear, indeed, that the first change 
which recently-deposited guano undergoes is the decomposition 
and loss of uric acid; and the extent to which this advances 
depends upon the amount of moisture present. If is active so 
long as the dung remains moist; and if, as happens in the rain¬ 
less district of Peru, the dung rapidly dries, it is soon arrested; 
whereas, in damp climates, every fall of rain excites a new decom¬ 
position, by which the amount of organic matter is gradually 
diminished, uric acid being destroyed—and at length only the less 
destructible animal matters, which are also poorest in nitrogen, 
are left behind. This is particularly seen in Ichaboe guano, 
which, as now imported, is of repent formation, the old deposits 
having been entirely removed some years since. The following an¬ 
alyses of samples imported during the past year illustrate this point 
very strikingly:— 


"Water, , ’ . 

I. 

29.25 

II. 

18.58 

III. 

19.90 

Organic matter and ammoniacal > 
salts, . . . J 

Phosphates, . 

- 35.01 

32.49 

44.83 

13.60 

15.82 

20.21 

Sulphate of lime, 

1.63 

1.01 

1.38 

Carbonate of lime, . 

0.39 

5.80 

0.41 

Alkaline salts, 

8.12 

0.42 

4.04 

Sand, 

11.80 

25.88 

9.73 


100.00 

100.00 

' 100.00 

Ammonia, . 

11.01 

9.14 

7.93 

Phosphoric acid in the alksdine ) 
salts, . . • ) 

0.76 

trace 

0.28 

Equal to pho^hate of lime, 

1.64 

trace 

0,61 


In the two first of these samples the ammonia forms nearly one- 
third of the whole organic matter, but it is much smaller than this 
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iu the last; and the difference is equally marked in the old Ichaboe, 
as may be seen irom the subjoined table giving the amount of am¬ 
monia yielded by 100 parts of the organic matter in each case;— 


No. 1, . 





81.4 

No. 2, . 

, 


, 


28.1 

No. 3, . 

, 




17.8 

Average old Ichaboe, . 

. 

. 

• 

- 

21.6 


The progressive change in the organic matter is remarkably well 
seen in the first three samples, which show the change from a 
quantity of ammonia not very different from that found in Peru¬ 
vian guano, down to little more than half the amount. In the lat¬ 
ter case, it is probable that some particular circumstance must have 
affected the decomposition, which has advanced further than in 
average samples of old Ichaboe. Possibly that sample may have 
laitt in a damp hollow- 

Passing from these to the kinds of guano-in which the decom¬ 
position has advanced still further, Bolivian guano may be selected 
as an example, because, more than any other of the so-called phos- 
phatic guanos, it is obtained free from foreign admixture. A good 
sample of this variety contained— ' 


W'ater, . , . . . . 12.80 

Oi^anic matter and ammoniacal salts, . . 10.85 

Phosphates, • . . . . , 68.80 

Sulphate of lime, ..... 1.73 

Carbonate of lime, . . . . . 2.74 

Alhaline salts, ..... 1.72 

Sand, . . . . . . 12.36 


Ammonia, ...... 

Phosphoric acid in ihe alkaline salts, equal to 1.34) 
phosphate of lime, . . . 

A detailed analysis of the ash of this guano gave— 

Peroriide of iron, . . ,. , * ,. 

Idme, ....... 

Hagneria, ...... 

Potash, .... 

Soda,. 

Chloride of sodium, . 

Phosphoric acid, .... I 
Sulphuric acid, . . .. | 

Sand, ...... 1 


100.00 

1.76 

0.64 


8.87 

81.47 

3.74 

1.40 

8.87 

0.77 

86.22 

0.48 

13.68 


100.00 


A hondied parts of the organic matter of this guano nn-nfa™ only 
16.9 of ammonia, and even this is above the average, many samples 
yielding only 10 or 11 per cent In this variety the evidence of 
advanced decomposition of the organic matter is complete, TJrio 
acid can no longer be detected, and the residue clearly consists of 
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the less decomposable animal substances contained in the dung of 
the birds. 

It has been already remarked that doubts have been recently ex- > 
•pressed as to whether guano has been entirely derived from the 
dung of birds. The subject has been fully discussed, and the argu¬ 
ments for supposing it to be partly derived from other sources have 
been folly stated in the Jury Eeport of the Exhibition of 1862. 
ITo one doubts that the excrement of the birds living on the guano 
islands must yield a large, probably by much the largest, part of 
the guano ; but it is alleged by the supporters of the* view in ques¬ 
tion, that a considerable portion of it is derived fronq^ the carcasses 
of the birds which inhabit them. It is well known^ that the remains 
of sea-birds were found in the old Ichaboe guano, but what propor¬ 
tion they bore to the entire deposit has never been ascertained. I 
do not know lyhether they have been found in the guano re¬ 
cently accumulated on that island, but feathers certainly form an 
invariable, though not a large, proportion of that now imported. 
Neither bones nor feathers, however, have ever been found in Peru¬ 
vian guano, or any other deposit,.except the old Patagonian guano, 
now no longer imported, wMch contained a very perceptible amount 
of the latter; and it Can scarcely be doubted that, if the remains of 
birds had formed any considerable part of ordinary guanos, traces of 
feathers, which resist decomposition for a longer period than any 
other animal substance, ought to be found in them. 

The composition of‘the organic matter appears also to be fatal to 
the idea that any large proportion of guano can be derived from 
the flesh of the birds. In the preceding pages it has been shown 
that, in Peruvian and recent Ichaboe guano, nearly one-third of the 
organic matter consists of ammonia, or at least yields that sub¬ 
stance ; and in this respect it does not greatly differ from that of 
the recent dung of carnivorous birds. But the organic matter con¬ 
tained in flesh yields, in its recent state, only 14.2 per cent of 
ammonia, and often less; and as the decay of flesh produces 
ammonia, part of which would inevitably be lost, it would follow 
that, if any considerable portion of Peruvian guano were derived 
from flesh, the percentage of ammonia yielded by it ought to be 
very much smaller than it actually is. In point of fact, the com^ 
position of Peruvian guano is exactly what might be anticipated 
from all that is known of that of the excrement of carnivorous birds, 
which is rich in decomposable nitrogenous compounds; and it is 
easy to see, that just in proportion as the conditions likely to pr^ 
mote that- decomposition occur, so does the amount of organic 
matter dimmish. Peruvian guano is exactly like Angamos guano 
which has undergone a more complete decoioposition; and the 
guanos of damp climates, such as recent Ichaboe; contain an organic 
matter almost identical in composition with that of Peruvian guano; 
while in the older and more decomposed deposit, the proportion of 
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ammoDia was mtich smaller—a result to be anticipated from what is 
known regarding the changes these nitrogenous compounds undergo. 

It cannot by any means be asserted that no part of a guano is 
produced from the remains of dead birds, but it appears unquestion¬ 
able that, if it is, the quantity is so small as to be scarcely worthy of 
notice, and we may fairly conclude that it is to the accumulation of 
dung that we must look for a new supply of guano when the prespt 
deposits are exhausted; and it will be a matter for consideration 
whether anything can be done to promote its accumulation. 


ITL COMPOSITION OP A GUANO CONTAINING SAUNE MASSES. 


Some time since a guano was sent to the laboratory containing a 
numbmr of saline masses. The place from which it was imported 
was not mentioned, and I have been nnable to obtain any fiirther 
information r^arding it, but it bore a remarkable resemblance to 
damaged Peruvian, having a dark brown colour and the other char¬ 
acteristics of that guano. It contained— 


vr&t^T, ■ . • • ' 

Oiganic matter aad ammoniacal salts. 
Phosphates, 

Alkafme salts, , 

Sand, . • 


16.60 
27.32 
28.86 
16.18, 
11.26 


Ammonia, .«•••< 
Phosphorio add in the alkaline salts, equal to 6.96 ) 
phosphate of lime,. • . • j 


100.00 

7.28 

2.76 


From the general composition of this sample, I was forcibly re¬ 
minded of some Peruvian guanos, containing hard saline masses, I 
had examined some time before, and I thought it advisable to an¬ 
alyse those contained in this sample. Some of the masses were 
accordingly picked out and scraped with a knife, for the purpose of 
removing the guano adhering to their surface, but it was found to be 
so thoroughly disseminated through them that it was impossible to 
separate it. After as complete separation as was possible, the sample 
analysed contained 61.94 per cent of ash, and mnst therefore have 
retained a considerable quantity of the actual guano. Its ash 
contained— 


Peroxide of iron, 




3.81 

Lime, 




23.02 

Magnesia, 




4.21 

Potash, . 




3.66 

Chloride of potassium, . 




6.67 

Chloride of sodium, 




20.80 

Phosphoric acid. 




21.15 

Solphoricacid, . 




11.14 

Sillmo acid. 




1.36 

Sand, 




4.94 

99.66 
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These numbeis appear to show that the sample must have beeu from 
the lower part of a deposit which had been exposed to the sea. The 
reduced amount of organic matter indicates a more advanced de¬ 
composition, due to moisture, and that this must have been sea-water 
is clear from the very considerable proportion of common salt. This, 
however, will not explain all; and it seems probable that the sea¬ 
water must have percolated through the upper strata of the 
guano, and washed down some part of the alkaline salts containing 
potash to the lower part of the deposit. There is no doubt that, if 
the history of most guano-deposits could be traced, similar changes 
would often be observed. 

IV. ON THE COMPOSITION OP SOME OP THE MORE IMPORTANT WEEDS 
INFESTING CULTIVATED SOILS. 

Little attention has as yet been paid to the composition of the 
weeds infesting the soil, and their action upon it, whether exhaust¬ 
ing or Otherwise. The ash of a few has been analysed; but as far 
as the great majority of them is concerned, no definite information 
is to be found, though, many well-known facts indicate the importance* 
of more accurate Imowledge, and many statements have been made 
regarding them which, to say the least of it, require confirmation. 

There is little doubt that a knowledge of the composition of the 
weeds found abundantly in any soil might often assist us in forming 
an opinion as to its nature; for there is no fact better established 
than that certain plants are found only on particular soils, and it 
has been naturally supposed that they flourish there because they 
find an abundant supply of congenial food. Certain plants, for ex¬ 
ample, are found only on calcareous soils, and it has been supposed 
that they grow there because they require and find abundance of 
lime, which is. contained, or supposed to be contained, in large 
quantity in their ash. Common coltsfoot is one of those plants 
which are considered to be an infallible indication of the presence 
of lime in the soil; and the rank and luxuriant growth of certain 
grasses is supposed to be a proof that much soluble silica is contained 
in others. The statements in question are an extension of the opinion 
entertained by Liebig, that all plants may be divided into- three 
classes-^jpoio^A, lime^ and silica plants—distinguished by yielding 
an ash containing a preponderating quantity of either of those sub¬ 
stances, and consequently growing luxuriantly only on soils con¬ 
taining them in abundance. How far these -views are well founded 
it is not my intention to discuss at the present moment, my object 
being to place facts on record, and when these have acciimulated in 
sujBBicient number will be the proper time for considering the deduc¬ 
tions to be made j&oih them. ^ , 

I had originally intended to examine only the ash of the different 
weeds, but as not only its composition but its percentage in the 
plant seemed of importance, I was led to extend my experiments to 
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the deteimination of the amoiait of water aiid nitrogenbus matters 
contamed in it, so that, in the event of any of them forming under 
any circumstances part of the food of animals, their value might be 
approximately ascertaiaed. The plants were all. collected when in 
full flower, some of them in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, others 
near Dairy in Ayrshira As soon as they were received at the 
laboratory, a portion was weighed off for the determination of moist- 
idr% and ihe rest was spread out to dry in a thin layer. In general 
the portion taben for the water was sdected so as to give a fair pro¬ 
portion of stems, leaves, and roots; but in some few cases those 
different parts were separated, and analysis made of each. It is 
not necessary to enter into any special details r^arding the mode 
in which the analyses were made, which presented nothing peculiar. 

QolMoot {TnssU^ago farfard^^ 

In this particular case, as the flowers appear before the leaves, the 
plants were collected after flowering, ^ey were gathered on the 
4th June, from a very sandy soil overlying clay, and carefully dug 
‘Up so as to obtain the whole of their long and deeply-penetrating 
roots. The ash contained an unusually large quantity of sulphuric 
acid, part of which was reduced to the state of sulphur in burning, 
so that above a per cent of this substance appears in the analysis:— 


Water, . . , , , • . 86.66 

Albimimous compotmds, .... 1.94 

Other oiganie matters, ..... 9.27 

Ash, ....... 2.13 

100.00 

Kitrogdfa, ...... 0.81 

The ash contained— 

Peroxide of iron, ..... 0.95 

Lime, , . ..19.52 

Magnesia ...... 8.19 

Potash, ....... 19.92 

Cflbloride of potassium, ..... 9.94 

CSdoxide of sodium, ..... 4.09 

Phospliorio aeid, . . . . 4 .I 6 

Sulphuric add, ...... 24.52 

• Sulphur, ...... 1.20 

Carbonic acid, . . . . . .2 85 

Charcoal,. 0 74 

Sand,.. 


99.87 . 

Ee-calculated after deduction of sand, charcoal, and carbonic acid 
this gives:— ' 


Peroxide of iron. 
Lime, . 
Magnesia, 

Pofcasl^ 


L02 

21.10 

8.86 

21.54 


Carry forward, 52.62 
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Brought forward, 52.52 

Chloride of potassium^ ..... 10.75 

Chloride of sodium, ..... 4.45 

Phosphoric acid, ..... 4.44 

Sulphuric acid, ..... 26.55 

Sulphur, ...... 1.29 


100.00 

Common Thistle {Gnicus lari^otatus). 

The plants were collected on the 6th July, from a good sandy 
loam. They were of large size, and the stems and leaves were sepa¬ 
rated, and the quantity of ash and nitrogen in each determined. 
The ash analysis, however, was made on the entire plant 


Water, 


Stems. 

. 82.06 

Leaves. 

85.52 

Albuminous compounds, 

, 

. 1.19 

3.12 

OtlttCr organic matters, . 

, 

. 15.39 

9.05 

A^y 

• 

. 1.36 

2.31^ 

Nitrogen, 

, 

100.00 
. 0.19 

100.00 

0.50 

The ash contained— 

Peroxide of iron, 



2.39 

Lime, . 



21.65 

Magnesia, 



6.04 

Potash, 



14.98 

Chloride of potassium, . 



20.23 

Chloride of sodium, 



4.24 

Phosphoric acid, 



3.54 

Sulphuric acid, . 



3.25 

Silicic acid, 



2.27 

Carbonic acid, . 



13.78 

Charcoal, 


• • • 

0.63 

Sand, • 


• • • 

6.60 

And re-calculated after deduction of sand, charcoal, 

99.60 

and carbonic 


acid, the numbers stand as follows:— 

Peroxide of iron, . . . - .8.04 

Lime, . . . ... . . 27.64 

Magnesia, . . . .. .. . 7.69 

f^otash, . . . , . . . . . 19.07 

Chloride of potassium, ..... 25.76 

Chloride of sodium, ..... 5.39 

Phosphoric acid, ..... 4.60 

Sulphuric acid, . . . . . * 4.13 

Silicic acid, ...... '2.88 


100.00 

Field Mustard 

The plants were collected on the 1st July, and grew on a sandy 
loam with a day subsoil. The plant belonging to a family whidi 
contains a volatile oil, rich in sulphur, it seemed interesting to as¬ 
certain what pwtion of the sulphuric acid found in the analysis of 
the ash existed in the plant in the form of sulphur. For this pur- 
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pose a portion of the plant was boiled with bydrochldti^ acid, and 
the qnantity of snlphifric acid pre-existing in the planf^gs found 
in the solution. Another portion was treated with faming nitric acid, 
and the excess of solphuric acid over that in the previous ||ps^eriment 
gave the amount of sulphur present in the plant ih an unoxiQised form. 


Water, .... 




80.45 

^ Albummoas compounds, 

. 

. 


3.62 

oiganic matters, . 

. 

. 

- 

" 13.92 

- ‘ Ash, . 




2.01 

100.00 

Nitrogen, 

. 

. 

* 

0.S8 

Sulphuric acid (ready formed),. 

. 

. 

. 

0.18 

Sulphur, 

• 

• 


0.02 

The ash contained— 

Peroxide of iron. 




3.12 

Lime, .... 




28.42 

Magnesia, 




2.60 

Potash, 


* - 


16.39 

' Soda, .... 




1.45 

Chloride of sodium, 




9.30 

Phosphoric acid, 




10.1^ 

Sulphuric acid, . 


• 


11.69 

Silicic acid, 




trace 

Carbonic acid, . 




11.71 

Charcoal, - ’ 

r • 



0.20 

Sand, . . ... 



• 

4.21 

99.21 


Sand, carbonic acid, and charcoal being deducted, the ash has the 
following composition:— 


Peroxide of iron, 




8.75 

Lime, 




83.71 

Magnesia, 




8.62 

Pota^, ... 




. 19.72 

Soda, 




1.75 

Chkaide of sodium, 




11.20 

Phoe^orie acid. 




12.18 

Sulfuric acid, 




. 14.07 

add, 


• 


. trace 


100.00 


Common Fettle (Urtka dioka). 

The plants were gathered on the 5th July, and were of large size 
and in full flower. Soil, a sandy loam. Leaves and stem were 
separately analysed, and the proportion of each in the plant was also 
ascertained to be as follows:— 


Stem,.47.48 

Lwes, . . . . , , , 52.52 


100.00 
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mtst, ..... 

Allbuiaitious compounds, 

OtIi$3r organic matters, . 

Ai)V . . • • * 

Stems. 

8^.06 

2.12 

14.ia 

L66 

Leaves. 

75.65 

5.87 

14.14 

4.34 

Nitrogen, .... 

100.00 

0.34 

100.00 

0.92 

The ash contained— 

Peroxide of iron, 

Lime, . - • * * 

Magnesia, ' . . • • 

Potash, . . . • • 

Chloride of pot^iupa, . 

Chloride of sodium, 

Phosphoric acid, . * • • 

Sulphuric add, . * • 

SHicic acid, . . . , . 

Carbonic acid, .... 
Charcoal, . . . . 

Sand, . . . . * 

2.49 

15.95 

4.68 

31.64 

11.42 

4.12 

4.28 

4.87 ^ 

..j 

17.44 

0.24 

2.20 

5.09 

28.96 

6.70 

10.96 

1.70 

3.05 

8.20 

8.40 

. 6.40 

6.19 

0.74 

14.00 


99.88 

100,39 

After deducting sand, charcoal, and carbonic acid, 

we have:— 

Peroxide of iron, 

Lime, . « ... 

Magnesia, , . . . 

Potash, . . . • < 

Chloride of potassium, . 

Chloride of sodium. 

Phosphoric acid, . 

Sulphuric add, « 

Silido acid, I 

Btems. 

3.14 

20.08 

5.89 

89.83 

14.37 

5.18 

5.38 

6.13 

Leaves. 

6.40 

36.45 

8.43 

18.80 

2.15 

3.83 

10.80 

10.58 

8.06 


100.00 

100.00 


Buttiercup {Raramcvlus rvpenij. 

Collected on the 8th July, and grown on a strong day soil 


Water, . 

Albuminous compounds, 
Other organic matters, . 
Ash, • • * 


. • • 

8S.15 

1.31 

10.87 

2.67 




100.00 

Nitrogen, 

• 

. 

0.21 

The ash contdned— 



2.94 

18.84 
4.98 

26.84 
6.16 

10.67 

Peroxide of iron, 

Lime, . 

>: Magnesia, 

Potash, . 

Soda, 

Chloride of sodium. 





Carry forward. 

€4.22 
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Pho^horic acid, 
Sulp&uiic acid, . 
Silicic acid, ^ . 
Carbonic ' . 

Charcoal, 

Sand, 


Brought forward, « 

. . • 

. '4. SO 

142S 

. . ‘ t56 

5.96 


99J1 



Sand, isharcoal, and carbonic acid being deducted, this gives 


Peroxide of iron, 




3.79 

Lime, . 




. • 17.59 

Magnesia, 




6.42 

Potash, . 




34.61 

Soda, . 




6.64 

Chloride of sodium. 




13.76 

Phosphoric acid, 

Sulphuric acid, . . * 




4.56 

7.2if 

Silicie acid, 




5.41" 

100.00 
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OK RECENTLY INTRODUCED CONIEERiE: 

To imeTtam the Progress of Goidf&roe introinjifisd wi^kithe last Thirty Years, 
and the most suiMU Relations of Soil, AUUvde, Ex/posure, 

By Robert Hxjtohisor of Carlomie, Kirkliston. 

• tPremimn—The Gold Medal.] 

During the last thirty years, no branch of arboricuitiire in this 
country has received greater attention than the introduetion and 
cultivation of the order Coniferae, or Pine family; and it may there¬ 
fore be a subject in itself interesting, and worthy of investigation, 
to a!S<^r|tfii how many and which of Ihe varieties thiw experimen- 
^^introdnced have suSceeded, or* are destined to be found flour¬ 
ishing vigorously a century hence; what varieties, in shorl^of tin 
many planted so promiscuously, are most likdy to carry out b^ 
the ifitenidons of the planter, who begins hjs work in the sjpirit of 
the old Boinan, that he istbenefiting not himself but his posterity— 
planting trees quwrym nwngjiQTrb. 

Amongst the numerous genera introduced, thmre tee many beauti¬ 
ful varieties from India., the Himalayas/ Affghanistan, Ohih, and 
the -^des; while California, British Columbia, and the north-west 
provinces of America have themselves furnished a large collection.* 
These now grace with their luxuriant and evergreen foliage many 
of our. lawns and pinetf^ in s<3fine situations vying even in hardi¬ 
hood with our well-known spruce and common Scots fir. Instances, 
no doubt, have occurred where some of the species, whether from 
injudicious planting in soils unadapted to their nature/ or from im¬ 
proper treatment, have disappointed the hopes of their planters, and 
have thus tended to bring discredit upon the whole tribe. 

Fortunately such cases form the exception rather than the rule; 
and while there are a few varieties which, we must admit, are- un- 
snited to our Scottish climate, we hope to show that the great ma¬ 
jority of those Conifers—^more particularly sudi as the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland desire information as to their 
success and progress—^wiU be fomid in many localities thoroughly 
acclimatised, and flourishing almost in that pristine beauty which 
first attracted the eye and attention of the botanicfd explorer in 
their native habitats. 

With the view of endeavouring to ^pply such iaformiation in rela¬ 
tion Ip soil, altitude, and exposure as the Society desires, we have ob- 
taifl^d,in the prescribed form, returns from sixty-five stations through- 

i r is proper to etate tbat this Report was written in the autumn of 1862, from' 
formation collected then, consequently before any idea could be formed of the 
hardihood of the Japan pines which have since been introduced, and whi(& may Itsi 
treated of at some future period, 

TRANS.—MA.RCH 1864. P 
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out twenty-seren different counties in Scotland, and from as wide a 
range of elevations as possible. Several of these schedules (which 
we have appended to this Eeport) wiU be found to contain the par¬ 
ticulars of species which have afready attained to timber-yielding 
dimensions, and are thus both interesting to the admirer of the pine 
tribe, and at the same time enable us to form some idea of the capa¬ 
bilities of these new species, and their utility for general economic 
purposes. In collecting these statistics we have endeavoured to 
obtain them from the best and most reliable sources ; and while we 
are indebted to those who have kindly furnished them, we regret 
having been unable to obtain access to a larger number of enterpris¬ 
ing and intelligent cultivators who possess well-established pineta. 

It is interesting to observe how many, chiefly of the larger speci¬ 
mens of theise comparatively recait importations, have withstood 
the severity of the winter of 1860-61, or are now recovering from 
the effects of that memorable season. This is in itself a condusive 
pmof, in the case of many of the species, of their hardihood and 
aptitude for our climate; and since it appears that of some of the 
varieties the small plants perished, while the taller and older speci¬ 
mens survived, or.were only tarnished, it may be concluded that, if 
by care and judicious treatment, by shelter or otherwise, small plants 
cm reared beyond the hoa^-fao^ l&od, or groumi mists, they will 
thmi be found to succeed well, and to mkbe mor^ rapid and satis- 
jBactory joogress. This holds good espedaHy jof the slower-growing 
Muds, 6^ as tibie Picea Cephdonica, Picea Pinsapo, Pinus Lamber- 
tias% md, in some instances, of Hcealfobilis. One excellent mode of 
attaidng this desirable object is by planting these varieties in dumps, 
or even singly amongst a thicldy-studded nursery of Haginoe ffr, which 
as a nume cannot be surpassed, being better adapted for that purpose, 
and a more rapid grower, than the common Scots fir; while its strong 
foliage and close habit effectually ward off those cutting winds which 
frequently disturb and destroy the growth of Uie more tender pines. 

In their natural habitats, Confferae will, generally speaking, be 
found to prefer a soil the principal component of which is the debris 
of ^nitic rock upon a subk>il; and although it may therefore 
be inferred that this is best adapted to their habits, it by no means 
follows that they will not thrive in soils of other descriptions. Seve¬ 
ral of the North American and CMfornian pines thrive best in a 
rich, damp, or even wet loam, upon a wet subsoil, or upon ground 
surcharged with moisture. Of this nature are the Wellingtonia 
Gigantea and Gryptomeria Japonica, which will not succeed in a 
l%ht dry soil; in fact, the former will scarcely live in such a situa- 
tmn, for ihe growth which it makes in one season dies off the'next, 
leaving the plant at the end of a few yearn little if any larger than 
when jBrst planted. In a d^p, damp, peaty soil it also thrives well; 
and the Abies Menziesii and Picea Hchta also succeed best in simi¬ 
lar ground. A singular instance of the preference of these pines 
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for a wet soil may be stated. At Balgowan (200 feet elevation), 
Perthshire, they are not thriving vigorously in a dry loamy soil; 
while at Keillor, in the neighbourhood (560 feet elevation), upon a 
high peaty moorland, partially drained and naturally wet, they do 
very well, and there are .many large and handsome specimens. A 
large and very beautiful example of the Wellingtonia Gigantea is at 
Eosehall, near Falkirk (160 feet elevation), growing in a deep loamy 
soil, upon a wet sandy subsoil, and it has now attained, in perfect 
symmetry, nearly 13 feet in height. At Eicearton (Mid-Lothian), 
from 300 to 350 feet elevation, there are several fine large plants— 
one, in particular, about 12 feet high; and’ at Eockville, near Lin¬ 
lithgow, Mr Adie, C.E., possesses as handsome and large a specimen 
of this noble pine as may be seen in any collection. It is now (Dec. 
1863) about 12 feet in height. The thytoess and robust character 
of the stem of this valuable acquisition to our coniferous coEeetions^its 
hardiness, even in very exposed situations and under extreine^degrees 
of frost,’ fix its value unquestionably as the lest pine yet introduced, 
and as one of our most justly esteemed and beautiful evergreens. 

It must be borne in mind that those varieties which prefer a 
damp soil are the exception; for, as a rule, we jfind that in this 
climate Coniferse do least good in ground of a close, stiff, retentive, 
clayey nature upon a wet bottom ; and they will not do at all upon 
the chalky formations. A substratum of gravel is well adapted for 
their healthy development, as it drains off the water from their numer¬ 
ous rootlets and fibres; and it is a curious fact, that upon such subsoils 
most of the Ooniferse named in the lists in our Appendix stood the 
winter of 1860-61 better than the same varieties upon wet subsoils, 
although at similar altitudes, where the frost was far less intense. 

The firs (Abies), whose roots run nearer the surface of the ground, 
do not necessarily require so deep a soil as the Pinus (true pine), 
Picea (silver firs), Larix (larches), cedars, cypresses, junipers, yews, 
and araucarias; but they will be found to thrive most vigorously 
upon a sandy loam with a cool subsoil of sand or gravel. 

There are many good specimens of the Araucaria Imbricata men¬ 
tioned in our Appendix, warranting the conclusion that, notwith¬ 
standing the many cases of failure, it will thrive better in a light 
gravelly soil, even with great exposures, than in rich loam in shel¬ 
tered places. Many of the failures may doubtless be attributed to 
its having been planted in a too rich and fm soiL At Dunrobin, 
in Sutherlandshme, there are several fine specimens exposed to all 
weathers, and perfectly hardy; and at Dinimarle, on the banks of 
the Forth, near Culross, it is growing vigorously in a cold day soil, 
with d stiff clay subsoil and open exposure. Young plants will be 
found to agree well with plenty of manure as a top-dressi^ to their 
roots ; and in cases where little progress has been made for years, 
this application will be foxmd a most beneficial and effectual stimu¬ 
lant. At Oairnsmore, in Kirkcudbrightshire, which may be styled 
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the Devonshire of Scotland,” at an elevation of 200 feet, there is 
a noble specimen of this .Chilian Pine, 80 feet in height, and 4^ 
feet in girth at 2 feet from the ground .-—(JTide Return No. 4s.) It 
is planted in a light garden loam, but is unfortunately beconiing Tw^e 
and slightly decayed in the lower branches, probably from its roots 
having now penetrated to the subsoil, which is a white till 

Gedrus Deodara requires a dry subsoil; indeed, whatever be the 
nature of the upper soil in which it is planted, that appears an essen¬ 
tial requisite to its vigorous growth, and it generally succeeds best 
in a sandy loam in situations not exposed to wind 

A good free loam of average depth will, in most cases, suit the 
majority of the other Conifers named in the lists, and many of them 
have succeeded well even upon a poorer soil, provided it be drained 
and that there be some degree of altitude in the situation. Upon a 
thin soil ov^ whin-rock the Gedrus Atlantica will be found a miser¬ 
able failure; but upon a deeper and better soil, with a more genial 
subsoil^ in spots shdtered from high wind, or if nursed until from 
8 to ID feet high amongst common and strong-foliaged firs, this 
will be found a very beautiful and hardy variety 

Abies Morinda, Hcea Oephalonica, and Finns Macrocarpa require 
a very strongs rich, and deep loam; but in many localities we have 
found these varieties, especially the first mentioned, wrimiUd to this 
oounlay, owing, we think, to its putting forth its youiig buds too 
early in spring, whkh thereby get nipped and checked by the frosty 
and winds of March. We notice, however, one good speci- 
said to be thriving vigorously at Newton, in Aberdeenshire, at 
an devatlofi of 300 feet, in a good clay loam upon a clay subsoil. 

Finos Leuficio does not thrive well in light soil upon dry subsoil, 
but, like the Abies Menziesii, prefers a damp bottom. 

We come now to notice the altitude at which these Conifers have 
thriven best and made most progress since their introduction to 
this country. This is a point regarding which there need be little 
doubt. In eight cases out of ten, the higher elevations (especially 
Jf shdtered from wind) will be found best adapted for their rapid 
and hardy development. In such situations not only is the frost 
less intense, but they enjoy oompar^ive immunity from the hoar 
and mists which exert so pernicious an influence on the young buds 
and terminal shoots of many of the slower-growing and more tender 
varieties; frequently, with mistaken kindness, planted in valleys and 
low-lying situations. 

Regarding exposure, as in the case of altitude, there is little room 
for remark. In almost every pinetum the finest specimens are in¬ 
variably found on the highest parts of the ground, provided there 
he ^ from wind. We consider a northerly exposure most 

sm^ble to the requirements of the pine family generally.. It retards 
their too early development of young buds in spring, which a south¬ 
ern aspect, exposed to the sun’s rays, is apt to induce; and again in 
winter, their frost-festooned foliage and snow-clad branches are, in 
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frosty nights, protected from the influence which the mid-day sun, 
melting the icy covering, would otherwise exert to their injury and 
almost certain destruction. 

Pinus Lambertiana, Macrocarpa, and Picea Oephalonica are very 
liable to suffer from this cause, and should always, if possible, be 
placed in “ back-lying” situations. We have known Pfiius Macro- 
carpa thrice tried in one pinetum, and it always failed for the reason 
just assigned. 

In exposed positions, many of the species lose their leaders, both 
from the effects of frost and blasts in winter; and as they are thus 
deprived of the chief, essential to their future progress and symme¬ 
try, it is of importance to guard against such a casualty by planting 
them amongst nurses of the common spruce or Scots fir, and afford¬ 
ing as much shelter as possible when young. It is, however, for¬ 
tunate that new leaders are rapidly formed by several of the Conifers 
when the old ones are injured; and of those most prone to repair 
such a loss, we may notice the Abies Douglassi and Pinus Pihsapo. 

No correct conclusion can be drawn from the state of pines 
planted in the neighbourhood of large towns, as their exposure to 
smoke is so great, and it exercises, to such an extent, so injurious 
an influence on their growth and development. No shelter from 
wind, elevation of altitude, or even good soil, will effectually remedy 
this evil; but it is not surprising that the rarer Ooniferse should dis¬ 
appoint the hopes of planters in such situations when the common 
spruce will not thrive in them. At Merrylee, near Oatheart, for 
example, spruces do very well when young, and until about twenty 
years old, after which they either become stationary in growth, or 
give way gradually, and assume a most miserable appearance. May 
it not, therefore, be worth consideration, whether plants got from 
nurseries in the immediate vicinity of cities or laige towns are not 
so affected by the smoky atmosphere as to be retarded thereby in 
their growth for some years after their removal ? 

Several of the Conifers make very large annual growths of young 
wood. At Castle Kennedy, the Pinus Insignis, for example, is in 
many cases growing from 3 to 4 feet every year; and Picea Nobilis 
near Palkirk, actually grew 9 feet in three years, and is now fully 
16 feet high; and this season, at Carlo wide (Linlithgowshire), Abies 
Douglassi grew 10 inches in two months, while Wellingtonla Qigau- 
tea added fully 2 feet to its height in the same time; beiSdes 
which many other examples might be adduced. These should 
therefore be placed in exposures well calculated to facilitate the 
full ripening of the young wood of such extraordinary growths. 

We may here notice a very good example of the advantage to be 
derived from planting in spots sheltered from wind, which presents 
itself in the pinetum at Stonefield (Argyleshire). This place, with 
an elevation of 200 feet, contains one of the most thriving collec¬ 
tions to be met with anywhere—arising, in a considerable measure 
(although not entirely, as the situation is near the coast, and within 
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the influence of the Gulf-stteam), from due attention having been 
given to shelter them from such winds as prevail in the (flstrict. 

®he damaging effects of wind upon pines, to which, in a great 
degree, we ascribe so many of the failures which planters have ex¬ 
perienced in this climate, are, perhaps, best illustrated by the fact 
that, when placed in shelter, they thrive well until their leaders and 
upper branches shoot above the shelter line, when the part thus ex¬ 
posed gets swayed by the wind, and assumes in a very short time 
quite a bent and lateral habit. 

Another very injurious influence upon the pine family, and m- 
deed upon all forest trees and vegetation generally, is that exerted 
by the sea-breeze, especially along the east coast of Scotland. In 
Sntherlandshire, where all the foreign pines are found to succeed 
very well, any damage sustained in the winter of 1860-61, is as¬ 
cribed by Mr Mathieson more to that cause and to undue confine¬ 
ment than to the effects of the intensity of the frost. 

Having thus briefly noticed the principal varieties of the Conir 
ferae contained in the list of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, in their relations to soil, altitude, exposure, &c., we 
would refer any one interested in the matter for fuller particu¬ 
lars on these heads to our Eetums; and we may be permitted, be¬ 
fore concluding this paper, to offer a few remarks regarding the 
treatment of those varieties which seem best adapted to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of our climate in the majority of instances. 

Although, to attain anything like xoatuiity in a climate hitherto 
foreign, to &em, trees require soils and exposures peculiar to their 
respective natures and habits, it is also a very important element 
wifih every judicious planter that the seed be procured from a 
healthy and robust stock * and in the case of pines, it is well to 
obtain it, if possible, from the hedthiest specimens in their own 
native habitats. Plants originated from such germs are more likely 
to inherit the hardiness and strength of the original, and to possess 
aU the family qualities in a more satisfactory degree than such 
aa are raised only from cones produced in this country, or 
are pippaga^ by grafts or cuttings. Many of the coniferous tribe, 
even in their native soils, do not produce cones freely until they 
have attained a great age; and in our climate an abundance of 
cones, where the tree has not arrived at maturity, is a proof only of 
a sicHy and degenerate habit; and the fewer the cones, the more 
robust and vigorous is the plant. Can, then, a healthy progeny be 
erected from seeds procured from the cones of trees so lately intro¬ 
duced to this country? 

The practice of propagating these rarer Coniferse by grafts or 
cuttings is highly reprehensible. A grafted specimen always par¬ 
ts^ of and retains the habit of the branch by its lateral growth, 
fails fo prrfuce a good leader, and consequently never becomes a 
good specimen or a valuable tiee. No doubt, the process may do 
very well where it is not contemplated to rear timber-yielding 
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trees, but only garden or lawn evergreens; but at the best this 
mode of propagating them is a very slow one ; the ligatures and 
coverings over the grafted part require to remain for about two 
years after the operation ere they may with safety be removed and 
a good strong juncture be effected; if they should be withdrawn 
sooner, success will almost certainly be defeated. . One evil often 
arising from grafting is the proneness of the graft to increase much 
faster than the stock, thus overweighing it and leading to a shat¬ 
tered stem. This may, however, to a great extent, be remedied by 
making scores with a knife from the stock over the graft at the 
juncture, and then earthing it up, A grafted specimen of Picea 
Nobilis (at Wauchope, Eoxburghshire), treated in this manner, had 
its growth reduced in the first year after the process to about four 
inch^; nesrti season it attained 8 inches, and has grown 1 foot 
every year since, and the stock has now acquired sufficient vigour 
and strength to carry the graft. At Pitfour (Perthshire) a grSted 
Abies Douglassi, although now fourteen years old and 13 feet 
high, still retains the character of the branch; and at Oaimsinore 
(Kirkcudbright) a grafted Picea Nobdlis, now eight years old and 6 
feet high, was very long in forming a leader—a fault by no means 
uncommon amongst grafts. To remedy the evil, it was transplanted 
when fowr years old, and removed to a different situation and soil, 
after which it grew rapidly, and has at length formed a good ter¬ 
minal shoot. The most certain mode of promotmg the formation 
and growth of a good leader in grafts is by frequent lateral or side- 
shoot pruning, or foreshortening,” in their young state. In such 
circumstances Picea Nobilis requires very hard and constant prun¬ 
ing, and is much benefited by it. In fact, when yoimg, many of 
the pine tribe are improved, and a vigorous and rapid progress in¬ 
duced, by the judicious yet free use of the knife. Abies Morinda 
and Picea Pmsapo particularly require and are much accelerated in 
growth by pruning; and at Keir this has been very successfully 
tested by that very intelligent cultiYator, Mr Niven, whose return 
in our Appendix (No. 42) will be found very interesting. We have 
known common spruces, when foreshortened, greatly improved, 
and increased in timber dimensions to about a third more than 
others grown beside them mpruned, or untouched by the pruning 
chisel at all. In truth, we incline to think that Conifers generally 
may be thus treated with greater advantage than many pknters 
are aware of, or will admit. In the Keir grounds, we mey 
as illustrative of the difference in growth after a few years l^weeh 
a grafted specimen and one of the same specie^ on its own roots, 
that a Pinus Macrocarpa, grafted, and now gfteeh years old, is 
about 14 feet high; while one on its own roots of the same age 
is now 17 feet high, and is a far finer specimen; both seem, 
however, equally healthy. 

In the case of the Oedrus Deodara, whose terminal shoots in 
young plants frequently fail, owing to the winter and spring frosty 
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foreshortening ” pruning is very beneficial, promoting the early 
renewal of the leader wh^e the specimen is healthy and vigorous. 
It is indeed advantageous, to prune the side-shoots of this Oedrus 
carefully at fire^uent intervals when young, so as to strengthen the 
plant and secure an erect hgJbit. 

Propagation by cuttings, though less objectionable than graftahg, 
is also to be fecouraged, as plants so raised never form such 
fine trees as those grown from seed. This is unfortunately an 
almost universal mode of increasing our stock of many of the rarer 
Conifers, -owing to the difiSculty in obtaining seeds ; and although 
it cannot be avoided, there is no doubt that only second-class 
specimens are grown from all young plants reared from any mode 
of propagation other than from the cone ; and this is quite appar 
rent when they are compared with the strong-stemmed, majestic, and 
well-fonned seedlings which have been once or twice transplanted. 
The practice of nursing several of the more rare varieties in pots 
may be also noticed. Many plants are thereby destroyed for future 
beauty and usefulness, by becoming, either from want of due care or 
observation, what is technically csQied ^‘polrhound ” in their roots ; 
land when planted out in the situations destined for them, they do not 
spread out their numerous rootlets and fibres so fredy and regularly 
as seedlings raised in a bed or nursery-ground on the open border in 
a sheltered situation, and are never so well able to resist the wind 
when they attala to some height. Instance of this have occurred 
at Kew Cardens, where many fine old trees have died out or been 
blown dow» from this cause. All young janes, whether grown in 
pots or in the open bord^, whkh are intended to be grown as 
spedmens, are very much improved by frequent transplanting. The 
roots are thereby rendered more fibrous and better calculated to 
obtain a firm hold of the ground in exposed situations. None of 
those in our list can be more advantageously treated in this manner 
than Pinus Maerocarpa, Oephalonica, Excelsa, Lambertiana^ and 
the cypresses generally; and where recourse is had to this treat¬ 
ment it is a furiher aid to the growth and development of the 
frlmnsa roots and i^ngeoles, if good loam and well-made 
manuiie nazed leather in equal parts be fed into the stools pro¬ 
vided for the traiuqpilaiitiQg operation. The ground should also be 
well and deeply worked when it is intended to transplant. If so 
treated in the end of April ot bepnning of May—^the early part of 
the latter month being, in onr opinion, a very safe time to plant 
out or remove most of the pines—the t^perature of the soil is in- 
izeased by the penetration of the sun's rays, and evaporation caused 
by the stirring of the damp earth; a^nd the heat so imparted to the 
^il wfii greatly asrist and promote the development of the rootlets 
is their new situation, fresh spongeoles being very soon protruded 
by the plant, as if it had never been removed at alL' 

Top-d^essmg with liquid manure (diluted) upon a thin soil, upon 
the ground und&r esctr&mes of the trana^tfes, will also be found 
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very beneficial. It should be applied after rain, and will find its 
way down to the points of the young roots, and stimulate their 
growth. This should not, however, be practised, at such seasons as 
will induce too early action in the young buds, rendering them liable 
to be nipped by the frosts of spring; nor should it be attempted 
in the end of autumn when the natural sap has begun to descend. 
Cloudy or wet weather in May is the best time for administering 
such stimulants. 

We have noticed in several of our returns complaints against 
several of the pines mentioned of “gumming; ” that is, for throw¬ 
ing out on the stem, chiefiy at its juncture with the principal 
branches, a resinous substance, which, allowed to exude, must na¬ 
turally weaken the growth and healthy progress of the tree. This 
evil, to which the Finns Excelsa seems most liable, arises, we sus¬ 
pect, from the gravelly or dry sandy nature of the subsoil, causing 
the tree to suJler from dryness at the root. At Eosehall, near Fal¬ 
kirk, one specimen of this pine, after attaining 10 feet in height, 
became thus affected, and “ bled to death.” At Keir, likewise, 
Finns Excelsa had suffered severely from “ gumming.” There seems 
no specific against it except planting such of the varieties as are 
most subject to its ravages in a good soil with a rather dampish 
subsofl. Another source of destruction to the coniferous tribe is 
the attack of insects. The pine-beetle (Hylurgus piniperda) infests 
the wood of many of the varieties, boring first through the bark, 
and working perpendicularly upwards, feeding on, and destroying 
the pith in its course. Fines so affected are easily detected; for 
their young shoots droop,‘and become of a sere, yellow colour, and 
very frequently drop off altogether. The Adelges, a scale or cocus 
insect, is another great enemy to Coniferse. Its ravages are most 
injurious to young trees of the Kcea order. The Abies Menziesii, 
Ficea Cephalonica, and Finns Excelsa suffer most from its atta^. 
It is found on the bark, and it is almost impossible to eradicate it. 
It appears at first as a white scale-like substance on the stem and 
branches, and in this state is frequently carried from place to place 
in the removal of the plant; it afterwards forms cone-like excres¬ 
cences on the stem and branches, and corrodes the bark in its pro¬ 
gress. One species (Adelges laricis) is a sad enemy to the larch 
family, and other species infest the other pines. There is no effectual 
plan yet known for its destruction, except the removal of its vic^to 
from the pinetum as soon as possible after being discovert ' 

We may notice as especially worthy of cultivation the fifliowing 
pines, selected from the list more particularly referred to in this 
Eeport, as they seem hitherto to have thriven best in the majority 
of instances since their introduction—^Abies Douglassi, Ficea Nohilis 
and Finsapo, Finns Laricio, Oupressus Lawsonii, Thujopsis Borealis, 
Thuja Gigantea, and WeUingtonia Gigantea. The four last named 
deserve a place in the most prominent part of every collection of 
omamentsd trees. 
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In addition to those Goniferse mention^ in the list of the High¬ 
land and AgricnltuKd Society of Scotland, there are other varieties 
•well-worthy of notice, and deserving a place in every pinetum. 

As many of these have both symmetry and beauty of foliage, as 
■well as hardihood, to recommend them, we append a fist of such as 
appear to be most worthy of extensive cultivation, and which seem 
best suited to the vicissitudes of soil and exposure in this country. 
We name them in their order of merit, and as they seein to have 
thriven best in the majority of instances ; and all those specified 
have been very favourably reported on by many of our correspon¬ 
dents in their returns of the other pines. In several cases the 
specimens are of considerable size :— 

1st, Picea Nordmanniana, which seems almost as hardy as the sil¬ 
ver fir, and is well deserving of the most extensive propagation as one 
of the best pines introduced; 2d, Pinus Cembra, which, at high ele¬ 
vations—as at Dalwick, Peeblesshire, at an elevation of 800 feet—is 
as healthy and hardy as the Scots fir; 3d, Pinus Austriaca; ‘4th, Abies 
Orientalis, a very fine variety, which is also well worthy of more ex¬ 
tensive introduction, and of being much better known than it has as 
yet been. At Castle Kennedy (Wigtownshire) there is a most mag¬ 
nificent specimen of it 17 feet high, 6th, Abies Canadensis ; 6th, 
Pinus Maritima; 7th, Pinus Benthamiana; 8th, Pinus Amabilis, 
which is a lovely pine, and in most places hardy; 9th, Pinus Jef- 
freyii; 10th, Oryptomexia Japonica; and 11th, Cupressus Lamber- 
tiana. The Cupressus Torutosa has, we fear, proved too often a failure. 

Fine collections of most of the above named, and of pines gene- 
laBy, are at Durris, in Kincardineshire (300 feet elevation), which 
is perhaps the most extensive pinetum in the north, if not in Scot¬ 
land. It appears also to be well regulated and very thriving. At 
Oaimsmore, Kirkcudbrightshire (200 feet elevation); at Eossdhu, 
in Dumbartonshire (30 feet elevation); at Taymouth Castle, Perth- 
smre (370 feet elevation), where no frost seems ever to affect them, 
not even that of 1860-61. At Terregles, Kirkcudbrightshire (126 
eJavation); at Balgowan and K^or, Perthshire (200 and 660 
feet elevarion); at Eeir, Perthshire (600 feet elevation); and at 
Camperdown, PorfarsMre (290 feet elevation). 

Amongst the hardiest of all tho^ yet named we may place, as 
nnequafl^ for that property no less than for its elegance, the Ou- 
pressus Lawsonii, than which there is not a finer evergreen in the 
family of Conifers. It was first introduced, we believe, in 1854, and 
one of the original plants had, in. the end of 1861, attained the 
height of nearly 10 feet, thus growing even more rapidly than our 
common larch; and, like the Wellingtonia Gigantea (whose reputa¬ 
tion is now happily pretty well established), the Thujopsis Borealis, 
and Thuja Gigantea, withstanding the most severe frosts, besides 
possessing the additional charm of retaining a beautiful evergreen 
foliage amidst the snows and blasts of winter. 
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APPENDIX of RETURNS to REPORT on the PR0&RES3 of CONIFERM, 


No. 1.— Bughtrio, Berwickshire. Altitude, 220 feet. 



No. 2 .—^Wauchope, Parish of Hobkirk, Roxburghshire. Altitude, 600 feet. 






' f 

B.E., but 

Araual^ Imbricata 

5 


Loam 

Tilly I 

wen shel¬ 
tered by 





1 

tr^a 

Cedrus Deodam . . 

13 

114 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ir Atlantfca . 

11 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Abies Menzierii . . 

11 

14 

do. 

da 

do. 

PiceaNobOis . . . 

11 

n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Finns Ponderosa. • 

11 

H 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

5 

8 

da 

do. . 

do. 


Thriving, and very sturdy 

Do. and growing fast 
r Very thriving; growing 
\ 1 foot annually 

Very healthy 
do. 


No. 3.—Drumpare, Parish of Irongray, Dumfriesshire and Eirkcndbrightsbire. 
Altitude not ascertained. 



No. 4.— Oairnsacorb, Parish of Minygaiff, Kirkcudbrightshire. Altitude, 200 feet. 


Araucaria Imbnoata 
Oedrus Deodaxa . . 
Abies Douglassi . . 

PieeaNobilis . . . 
fi Oephalonica . 

PinuslQhccrisa. . . 

Gupressus lAwsonii. 
Wellingtonia Gigantea 


da do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

Sandy Bandy 

Garden loam White till 


. 

Sheltered Not thriving 

do (Very thriving, and a 

X rapid grower 
Exposed Grafted; growing slowly 
Sheltered Very healthy 

I Healthy,^^growlng 

Art i Very thrfvir® «fid an 

' t excellent pljmt 

Open VexyvkfCBW 


No. A— Oargbn, Parish of Troq^ueer, Kirkcudbrightshire. Altitude, 80 feei 


H 


Araucaria Imoncata 
CedrusDeodara . . 
Abies Kenziesii . . 

Tr Morinda . . 
Finns Laricio. . . 


Wellmgtonia Gigantea 6 to 7 


Prinoipally 
loam & clay 


Quite healthy 
r Have not thriven, but 

1 u 

owlshootiagwell 

do. 

|Doi 

ng well at 20D feet 
altitude 
do. 

Doing very well 
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Ifo. 6.—TsRREOtBS, Pariah of Terregles, Kirkcudbrightshire. Altitude, 125 feet. 


SabaoQ. Eacposore. Present condition, Ac. 


Species reported on. 

Age 

in 

Years. 

Height 

in 

Feet 

Son. 

SubsoS. 

Axancaxia Bnbricata 

11 

14 

San^loam 

/Dry sandy. \ 
\or gravelly/ 

Cedms Deodaxa . . 

11 

21 

do. 

do. 

Aides Douglass! . . 

2i 

41 

1 da 

do. 

n Menziesii . . 

23 

! 89 

1 do. 

da 

Picea Pinsapo . . 

12 

16 

! do. 

do. 

Pinus Ezcelsa . . 

.. 

-16 

do. 

do. 

rr Ponderosa . 

24 

39 ' 

da 

da 


Very thriving 


S. andE. 

do. 

I do. 

I do. 
do. 
da 


No. 7.—CASTLE Kjbnnedt^ Parish of Inch, Wigtownshire, Altitude, 100 feet. 


Araucaria Imbricata 

19 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

18 

Tf Ailantiea . . 

12 

Abies Dou^asil . , 

15 

„ Menswaii . . 

18 

n Morinda ■ • 

14 

PiceaNoldlis . . . 

17 

ir Cephalonica . 

9 

IT Pinsapo . . . 

17 

: Finns Laricio . . . 

15 

II Excelsa. . . 

14 

If Lamb^rtbna . 

15 

n Men^la. . 

7 

ft AGsieriseaxpa . 

17 

Ct^jmsAai Torulosa« 

16 

^Ehnjf^ds Borealis . 

4 

Thu^ Tariegata. . 

4 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

7 



No. 8.— Catrinb House, Parish of Som, Ayrshire. Altitude, 400 feet. 



Western 

Very good 

da 

Very healthy 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

1 do. 

da 

do. ! 

do. 

do. 

do. 


No. 9.— G-bebnock Ceicetert, Parish of West Greenock, Eenfxewshire. 
Altitude, 89 to 800 feet 


Araucaria Imbiicata 
Oedms Deodara . « 
ff- Atbuatica. . 
AhtaBp«qjiiMBl . . 

I* Meiwieflfi . . 

It Mettnda . . 
PieeaNoldlls . . . 
tt Cepta&oaaask . 
w Hnsapo . . 
Finns Laricio . . , 

II Exeelsa. . . 

11 lismbertisoa . . 
It Montieola . . 

11 Ponderosa . . 
ir Macrocarpa . 
Capreaus Taraioaa.. 

n Lausonii. 
Thidop^ Borealis . 
Thnja Gl^antea . . 
Wellingtonia Gigantea 



No, 10 .—^Herbtlbe, Parish of Catheart, Renfrewshire. Altitude not ascertained. 


Araoeatia lUbsieata 

8 

OedrtB DeoAsra . . 

Tarioas 

Picea Cephalonica . 

4 

Pinus Excelsa. . . 

3 

tt Lambertiana . 

4 

tt Macrocarpa 

4 

Gupressoa Torolosa . 

3 



Open 

Thriving till killed In 1860 

do. 

One only thtiving j 

do. 

All killed by frost of1860-1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 
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No. 11.— Ferguslib House, Parish of Paisley, Eenfrevshire. Altitude, 85 feet. 


Spedes reported on. 

Age 

in 

Tears. 

Height 

in 

Peet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

8 

16 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

8 

7 

rt Atlantica. . 

•5 

4 

Abies Douglasri . . 

12 

10 

Picea NobUis . . . 

8 

6 

11 Pinsapo . . . 

6 

14 

Finns Ezcelsa . . 

8 

6 

II Lamh^aua . 

10 

8 

Cupressus Torulosa. 

6 

5 

It Lawsonii 

6 

8 

Tbi^ja Gigantea . . 

7 

11 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

5 

34 


Feat & loam 
do. 


Strang^ Op« 


Good Olay 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Loam A peat 


3^ I Good loam I 


Sickly 

Not quite healthy 
f Not yet recovered from 
i injury by frost of 1860 
Veiy healthy 


< Kaied by frost of 1860; 
\ healthy till then 
do. Quite hardy 

do. Yeiy healthy 

f Was injured somewhat 
I by frost of 1860 


u«. uu. ^ by frost of 1860 


No. 12.-^Mxlton-LocRhart, Parish of Carluke, Lanarkshire. Altitude, 320 feet. 


Araucaria Imbricata 9 6 Sandy loam Gay 

Cedrus Deodara. . 20 16 do. do. 

ti Atlautica . 12 10 do. do. 

Picea Cephalonica . 9 6 Loam Ac peat Sandy clay 

Finus Macrocarpa . 7 5 Loam Olay 

CoptenaiTonkn 18 8 { } Staoi 


No. 13.— Mauldslib Castle, Parish of Carluke, Lanarkshire. Altitude, 133 feet. 


Cedrus Deodara. . 
Abies Meuziesii , . 
Cupressus Lawsonil. 
Thuja Gigantea . . 


No. I4.--B0YAL Botanic Gardens, Parish of Govan, Lanarkshire. Altitude, 280 feet. 




Abies Douglassi * . 

If Sfoiluda . . 

Picea Cephalonica . 
Pinus Laricio . . . 

ti Nzcelsa . . 
Thuja Gigantea . . 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 


3 

2 

Turfy loam 

Cold till 

Shdtered 

5 

5 

/ Stiff re- \ 
\ tentlve / 

do. 

North 

7 

4 

do. 

do. 

da 

10 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

9 

do. 

da 

do. 

S 

n 

Turfy loam 

do. 

Sheltered 

6 

3 

f Frepar- ) 
\ edioam | 

do. 

8.E. 


Good 

Not very healthy 
do. 

Very healthy . 


No. 15.— Carnhall, Parish of Eddlesfcone, Peeblesshire. Altitude, 800 feet. 


Araucaria Imbricata | 

Cedrus Deodara. . . 

n Atlantica . 
Abies Douglassi . . 

II MenziesU . 

11 Morinda . . 
PiceaNobOis. . . 
n Cephalonica . 

If Pinnpo. . . 
PinittLiuirio. . . 
rt Ezcelsa . . 
fi Lambectiana. 

II Monticola. . 

If Ponderosa. . 
Cupressus LawsOnii 
Thqjopsis Bor^lis . 


Growing slowly 
Tigorous 
do. 

Growing slowly 
Hardy and vigorous 
Dying, 

Not veify beuEy 
Tigc^NlUs 


very vigorous 


No' 16.— Dalwick, Parish of Drumelzier, Peeblesshire. Altitude, 650 to 900 feet. 


Cedrus Deodara . 
ft Aitanrica 


23 

18 

Light loam 

Gravel 

North 

15 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

6 

- do. 

do. 

do. 


Bather sickly 
Heahiby 
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Abies Ikmglassl. . 

25 

35 

II Henzksii. . 

5 

5 

FieeaHobilis. . . 

7 

5 

li Cephalonlca . 

12 

5 

If Pinaapo . . 

3 

i 

Finns Latidki. . . 

SO 

40 

•1 HxceUa . . 

5 

2 

If Lambertiana . 

15 

12 

II Fonderasa. . 

25 

25 

CupreaBus Torulosa. 

3 

2 

! It Lawsouii. 

S 

2 

Thujopsis Borealis . 

3 

2 

Thida Gigantea . . 

f i 

S* 

WeUingtooiaG^^tea 

s 1 

2 


jfo, 17 ,—BocKViLtB Houss, Moaningsidb, Parish of Sfc Onthbert^s, Edinbainhshire. 
Altitude, 400 feet. 



Araucaria Imbricata 

7 

Cedrus Deodaia . . 

8 

ir Atlantiea . 

8 

Abies Donglaesi . . 

2 

II Menziesii . . 

8 

If Monnda . . 

9 

FiceaNobllis . . . 

10 

II Cephalonica . 

2 

If Pinsapo . . 

10 

Pinus Bxeelsa . . 

10 

Cupressus Lawsonii. 

8 

Thi:d<H>sis Borealis , 

5 

Thuja Gigantea . . 

8 

WdUttgtonia Gigantea 



Amscaxia IxObricala 
OedroBDeetara . . 

If Atfaiaito. . 
AbiBsBoQjglasd . . 
II Meuziesii. . 
11 Uorinda . . 
FIcea Nobilis. . . 
n Cephalonioa . 
n Pinsapo . . 

Finns Lwxde. . . 


If Fonde^raea . 

II a fae roearpa . 
CaprasBus liavrsoaii. 
ThiQopdis BcmaBs . 
Thi^ Gijgantea . . j 
Wdlingtonia Gigaatea: 


18 

14 

Strong loapi 

18 

15 

do. 

8 

5 

do. 

18 

30 

da 

10 

10 

do. 

10 

12 

do. 

20 

25 

do. 

19 

12 

do. 

19 

5 

do. 

30 

40 

do. 

IS 

14 

do. 

IS 

11 

do. 

6 

4 

da 

14 

10 

do. 

14 

12 

da 

7 

5 

da 

8 

5 

da 

7 

5 

do. 

U 

13 

da 


ClagFlandloBin Shdtered 


do. 

lexs South 
do. 

Sheltered 

do 

r Allsttaar 
C ISons 
Sheltered 
do* 
da 
da 
da 

South 

West 

Tarious 

SouA 


Good and bealthv 
duite healthy 
Healthy 
Very robust 
do. 

Hotsatia&cfory 
Very aatisfectoty 
duite healthy 
da 

} Verysatisfectory 
Not doing well 
Ve^ good 

'da 

Not aatisfiustory 
Doing beautifblly 
Xn perfect health 
Very healthy 
Both hardy and healthy I 


-Whitbhiu, GrAKSBNS, Parish of Caixington, Md-Lothian. 
Altitude not ascextuned. 


Arancaria Imbricata 
Oedma Deodana . . 
Abies DongM . . 

- 

tr CeiilnlaniQa . 
n X^oaaipo . ... 
Finns Larido , . .. 
n Bxedsa . . 

11 XtamberilaiM. 
Tbuiopeds Bomlis . 
Thm'a Gigantea . . 
WeUingtraia Gjgantea 



Unhealthy 

Healthji 

da 

do. 

Not healthy 
Healthy 
da 
da 

Unhealthy. 

Heakhy. 

do. 

Very luxuriant. 
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No. 20,— CarloWR iB, Parisli of Kirkliston, Linlithgowshire. Altitude, 92 feet. 


Species reported on. 

Age 

in 

Years. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Son. 

Subsoil. 

Exposure. 

Present condition, &c. 

Araucaria Imbricata 
Cedros Deodara . . 

n Atlantica . . 
Abies Douglassi. . 
tr Menziesii . . 

If Morinda . . 
Picea Nobilis . . . 

II Cephalonica . 

II Pinsapo . . 
Pinus Laiicio. . . 

11 Ezcelsa . . 
ir Lambertiana . 
Cupressus Lawsonii 
Thujopsis Borealis . 
Thuja Gigfantea . . 
Wellingtonia Oigantea 

e 

6 

16 

5 

6 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

3 

3 

B 

5 

B 

7 

3 

4 

■? 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

j 

i* 

Heavy loam 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do.« 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Gravel 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. • 
do. 

O^en 

North 

East 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

North 

do. 

East 

do. 

South 

North 

East 

South 

Very healthy 

Healthy 

Very hardy 
do. 
do. 

Good 

do. 

Stunted 

Very healthy 

Ve^ hardy 

Healthy 

Very hardy 
do, 
do. 
do. 

No. 21,-^Linlithgow Paxacb, Parish of Linlithgow, IMitbgowshiro. 

Altitude, 180 feet. 

Cedrus Deodara . . 
Abies Morinda . . 
Picea Pinsapo . . 
Pinos Laricio . . . 

II Excelsa . . 
ir Ponderosa . 

5 to 10 

9 to 10 

3 

4 

8 

6 

3 to 9 

8 to 4 

u 

Prepared soil 
do. 

San^ loam 

do." 

do. 

&md dc gravel 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

T 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Doing very well 

Not thriving 

Good 

Thriving 

Not quite hardy 
Quite hardy 

No. 22 .— ^Dalmbnt Pare, Parish of Lalmenj, Linlithgowshire. Altitude, 80 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

10 

r 

Stiff clay 

Wet clay 

Sheltered 

Unhealthy 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

6 

6 

Good loam 

Light soil 

Open 

Healthy 

II Atlantica . 

18 

9 

Light loam 

Tilly 

J Shaded 
( by trees 

1 Not quite healthy 

Abies Douglasa . . 

8 

6 

do. 

do. 

Tio. 

Healthy 

No. 23.— Hopbtoun, Pariah of Abercom, Linlithgowshire. Altitude, 80 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

16 

14 

Light loam 

Sand 

South 

Healthy 

Cedrus Deodora . . 

SO 

30 

do. 

Gravd 

North 

do. 

Abies Douglasu.. . 

85 

55 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

II Morinda . . 

44 

46 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Picea NobUis. . . 

7 

3 

do. 

Sand 

South 

do. 

tr Gepbalonica . 

IS 

9 

do. 

Gravel 

North 

do. 

Pinus L^cio . . . 

44 

48 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

II Bxcrisa . . 

18 

17 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wellingtouia Giganiea 

7 

6 

Mossy 

Clay 

do. 

do. 


No. 24.— Eockvxlls, Parish of Linlithgow, Linlithgowshire. Altitude, 230 to 280 feet. 


Araucaria Imbricata 


9 

Loam & clay 

iBock 

Northerly 

Healthy 

Cedrus Deodara . . 


lOj 

Garden soil 

Various 

Various 

Good 

II Atlantica. . 


9 

Loam 

Bock 

Northerly 

do. 

Abies Douglassi . . 

II Menzierii . . 

1 

? 

Garden soil 
Loam 

Clay 

Bock 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

Doing well 

II Morinda . . 


9 

do. 

do. 

da 

Not thriving 

Picea Nobilis. . . 


2 

do.. 

Clay 

do. 

da 

II Ge{diaIotti(» . 

eo 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Tolerable 

II Pinsapo . . 
Pinus Laricio. . . 

1 


do. 

Various 

do. 

Various 

do. 

do. 

Good 
do^ „ 

11 Excrisa . . 


11 

do. 

do. 

do. 


» Montksola. . 


1 

Loam 

Clay 

do.- 

II Ponderosa . 

3^ 


Various 

Various 

do. 

do. 

IT Maorooarpa . 

3 

4 

Loam 

Gravel 

da 

da 

Cupressus Lawsonu 

1 ^ 

4g 

Garden soil 

Clay 

do. 

Very healthy 

Thujopsis Bcnrealis . 
Thuja Giga«tea . . 

II Varie^ta. . 

1 

7* 

B 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Wellingtonia Gigantea 


12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very hardy 


No.^.—K innbil, 1 

13 

1 

o 

1 

ulithgowriure. 

Altitude about 80 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 
Cedrus Deodara . . 

It Atlantica . 
Picea Nobilis . . . 

11 

8 

10 

a 

6 

5 

3 

7 

Hazdloam 

da 

da 

Light 

<nay 

da 

da 

Gravel . 

S.W, 

West 

do. 

do. 

Not quite healthy 
Healtiiy 

Vetyhesliby 
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EECENXLY INTEODXJCED CONIFEEiB. 


No. 25.— Kinnbil— CawiMiwd. 


Spe(^ rq^orted on. 

Age 

in 

Tears. 

Height 

in 

Feet 

Soil. 

SuhsoiL 

Exposure. 

Present condition, dec. 

I^cea Pinsapo . . 
HsushEacrooGain , 
Tfat^a Gigantea . . 
WellingtoDia Gigantea 

7 

7 

6 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Light 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Gravri 

do. 

do. 

do. 

£ West 
South 
do. 
do. 

Healthy 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

No. 26.— Nbwlistoi 

r. Pariah of Eirkliston, Linlithgowshire. Altitude, 165 feet. 

Araucaria Ixnhxieata 
Oedms Deodara . . 
Abies Douglassi . . 

If Moxinda . . 
Pinos Excelsa . . 

If Ponderosa . 
WeXEngtonia Gigantea 

6 

23 

3 

15 

5 

4 

5 

6 

20 

n 

10 

8 

n 

Loamy 

do. 

do. 

Stiff loam 
Loamy 
Strong loam 
do. 

Clayey 

do. 

do. 

Clay 

do. 

do. 

do. 

S.W. 

Sheltered 

do. 

S.W. 

Sheltered 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

Very sickly 
Healtby 

Rather d(^ly 

Veiy healthy 
do. 

Quite healthy 


2 ^ 0 .27, —Wallhousb, Parish of Totphichen, Linlithgowshire. Altitude, 620 feet. 


Arsixcaria Imbricaia 
CedmsDeodam . . 

ti Atlantica. . 
Abies Dou^laad . . 

K Menziesii . . 
Pinos Excelsa . . 
Tfauja Ysriegata. . 
Wellizigtciaua Gigantea 



No. 28.— Dunmokb, Parish of Airth, Stirlingshire. Altitude, 40 feet. 


Axaucana Inxbricata 

OedruB Deodars . , 
It Atlantica . 


10* 

12 

7 

5 

u{ 

10 

5 

8 

Strong clay \ 
and sand j 
do. 

Sandy 

do. 


14 

do. 


5 

do. 

3 

5 

do. 

s 

fi 

do. 

5 

5 

7 

8 

do. 

do. 


Very vigorous 
do. 

Healthy 

do. 

Very strong 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Very hardy and strong 
Votj vigorous 


No. 29.— Rosshall, Parish of Falkirk, Srirlingshire. Altitude, 160 feet. . 




Oedrus Deodara. . 

14 

ft Atlantica . 

10 

Abies Dongiaati . . 

10 

ti Menziesii . '. 

10 

neeaNobOis. . . 

10 

It l^aaspo . . 

10 

Pfnai^sieio. . . 

10 


10 

TI Tismbcrtiima. 

8 

It . MoBtleela. . 

0 

CunesBOB LawsssiS. 

8 

TbuJopsis Bona£[s . 

8 

Thuja Gigantea . . 

10 

If Tariegata. . 

6 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

10 


Deep loam 

Sand 

South 

Heatihy 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Modmtely healthy 

do. 

do. 

da 

Healtby 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Good asod healthy 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healtity and hardy 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Yocy handsome 

d^ 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Succeeding well 

do. 

do 

do. 

Most healthy 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lilbst hesltby 

do. 

» do. 

do. 

Healthy 

do. 

do. 

da 

Healthy 


No. 30.— Alva Housb, Parish of Alva, Slirlingdiire. Altitude, 800 feet. 


Azaneaiia Xmhricata 

16 

10} 

Oedrus Deodara . . 

17 

20 

n Atlantica . 

18 

17 

Abies Douglassi . . 

15 

12 

Pfnus Excelsa . . 

16 

9 

If Hacameaipa . 
Cc^reasue Tonuosa. 

14 

17 

10 

17 ■ 

- n Lawsonii 

18 

16 


Light loam 

Gravel 

South 

luxuriant 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sandy loam 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

Very healthy 
da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 


No. 31.— Eossdhu, Parish of Luss, Dumbartonshire. Altitude, 30 feet. , 


Araucaria Imlaicata 

16 

Cedms Deodora. . 

16 

If Atlantica. . 

6 


oious health 
Cealthy 
do. . 
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No. 31.—RossBHir— Continued. 



Age 

Height 





Species reported on. 

in 

Tears. 

in 

Feet 

SoiL 

SnbsoiL 

Exposura 

Present eondllion, dca 

Abies Donglassi . . 

24 

54 

Bandy loam 

Gravelly 

N. 6eS. 

Vigorous 

If Menziesii . . 

24 

82 

do. 

do. 

da 

Healthy 

11 Morinda . . 

4 

24 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Picea Nobilis . . . 

3 


do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

If Cepbalonica . 

16 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

tr PJasapo . . 

16 

94 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Pious Laricio . . . 

24 

33 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

II Excelsa. . . 

16 

24 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

II Lambertiana . 

IS 

22 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

11 Pouderosa. . 

12 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cupressus liawsonii. 

6 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Vigorous 

Thiqopsis Borealis . 
WelUngtonia Cigantea 

4 

6 

3 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

South 

Healthy 

do. 

No. 32 .—Balloch Castlb, Parish of Bouhill, 

Dumbartonshire. Altitude, about 150 feet 

Araucaria Imbricata 

22 

21 

Loam 

Rock 

West 

Healthy 

Oedms Deodara . . 

22 

14 

do. 

da 

S.W. 

do. 

Abies Dougplassi . . 

If Morinda . . 

22 

81 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

20 

114 

do. 

da 

do. 

Not quite healthy 
. . Vigorous 

Picea Nobilis . . . 

6 

4 

do. 

da 

West 

rr Cepbalonica . 

20 

n 

do. 

da 

S.W. 

Healthy 

If Pittsapo . . ' 

22 

13 

do. 

da 

West 

do. 

Finns Excelsa. . . 

22 


Peaty loam 

do. 

do. 

do. 

11 Lambertiana. 

20 


do. 

da ’ 

S.W. 

da 

Cupressus Lawsonii 
Wellingtonia Oigantea 

3 

4 

Loam 

do. 

West 

Good 

6 

7 

do. 

do. 

S.W. 

Very healthy 

No. 83.—CAM»f7s flo'F'PAOB. Parinh of Alloa. Claokmanm 

ansbira. ■ Altituda. 50 feet. 



* 

• 




Araucaria Imbrioita 
Oedrus Deodara . . 

14 

14 

9 

17 

Pr^)ared 

Clay 

do. 

South 

East 

Quite liardy 
da 

If Atlanrica . 

6 

4 

do. 

do. 

South 

do. 

Abies Donglassi . . 

12 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dot. 

II Morinda . . 

6 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bather stunted 

Pinna Excelsa . .. 

6 

5 

do. 

do. 

S.W. 

Very vigorous 

Thi:ga Gigantea . . 
Tfelliogtonia Gigantea 

18 

3 

15 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

EtU3t 

do. 

Very hardy 

Very healthy 

' No. 34 ,—Tilucooltry Hootsb, Parish of Dollar and Tillicoultry, Olackmaananshire. 1 




Altitude, 174 feet. 



Araucaria Imbricata 

10 

5 

/Loam dc\ 
\ gravel / 

Sandy day 

South 

Healthy 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

14 

12 

” do. 

da 

da 

Luxuriant 

11 Atlantica . 

6 

3 

dp. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

Abies Donglassi . . 

8 

8 

do. 

da 

do. 

Luxuriant 

Finns Laricio . . . 

14 

6 

do. 

da 

do. 

Healthy 

11 Excelsa. . . 

14 

8 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

11 Lambertiana. 

e 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wellingtonia Qigantea 

6 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Quite healthy 

No. 35.- 

—Grbbn, Parish of Kinross, 

KinrosS'<shire. 

Altitude, 300 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

6 

3 

Gravelly 

Gravel 

Open 

do. 

Not very thriving 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

8 

4 

da 

do. 

Sickly 

Healthy . 

rr Ailantica . 

4 

2 

do. 

da 

do. 

Abies Donglassi . . 
ti Morinda . . 

10 

8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very sickly 

Lost leader 

PioeaNobilfs. . . 

3 


do. 

da 

do. 

Heatihy 

» Ceploloniea . 

3 


do. 

do. 

da 

Lost its leader 

If PSnsapo . . 
Finus Exctdsa . . 
Oiipressas Torulosa . 

6 

8 

8 

H 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Veiy healthy 
Verysdekly 

Almost destd 

ir LawniU 

3 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

Borealis . 

Wrilingtonia Gigantea 

2 

6 

B 

do, 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Quite hardy 


No. 36.—FoRnBLL, Parish of Inverkeithing’, Fifeshire. Altitude^ 260 feet. 


Arancaria Imbricata 

9 

'g 

(Medium 1 

1 loam f 

Whin rock 

South 

Healthy' 

Cedrus Deodara. . 

12 

15 

Deep loam 

Gravel' 

do. 

Growing fast 

II Atlantioa . 

8 

8 

f Medium \ 
X loam / 

Gravelly clay 

N.E, 

Healthy 

Abies Douglass! . . 

12 

18 

Deep loam 

1 

<8 

1 

South 

da 


TRAlSrS.—MARCH 1864, ^ 
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EECENTLY INTRODUCED COlJIEEILaB. 


No* 36 .—Fordbll— Continued, 


Species reported on. 

Age 

in 

Years. 

Height 

in 

Feet 

soa 

Sttbsoil. 

Exposure. 

Present condition, An 

Abies Menziesii . . 

n Horinda . . 
PIce&NoUiis . . . 

M Cephalonica . 
ir Pinsapo . . 
Pl&os Excelsa. . . 

If XAmbertiaTia. 
u Monticola. . 
n Ponderosa. , 

If Macrocarpa . 
Cupresaua Torulosa. 

If Lamonii 

Tbuiopds Boreaiis . 
ThrQa Qlgantea . . 

WelUngtonia Gigantea 

6 

5 

6 

8 

2 

10 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

3 

4 

8 

7 

7 

5 

8 

8 

iJ* 

8 

5 

3 

8 

5 

1 

Loam 

Deep loam 
do. 
do. 

Stiff loam 
Loam 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do.‘ 
do. 
do. 

Deep loam 

Feat 

Gravel 
Whin rock 
Cla7 
Gravelly 
Clay 
Gravelly 
da 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 

South 

East 

South 

East 

do. 

South 

do. 

North 

South 

North 

South 

do. 

do. 

North 

South 

Healthy 

da 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

Silled in 1860-61 
Healthy 
do. 

Smed in 1860-61 
do. 

Quite healthy 
do. 
do. » 
do. 

No. 37.—^LnsLZB Housb, Parish of Leslie^ Plfesbire. Altitude^ 300 feet. 

Axaucaria Imbricaia 
CedroB Deodars . . 
Pinus Ponderosa . 
Cnpxessus Torulosa. 

If Lawsonii 

Thuja Gigantea . . 
Wellingtonia Gigantea 

7 

13 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

4 

8 

2 

3 

5 

5 

3 

San^ loam 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

Gravel 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

East 

do. 

Western 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Northern 

Vigorous 
, Quite healthy 
Healthy 
Vigorous 
da 
do. 

Quite hardy 

No. 38.— Dtsaht Gardbns, Parish of Djsart, Fifeshire. Altitude, 45 feet. 

Arancaria Imhricata 
Cednu Deodaxa . . 

It Atlantica . 
Abies Dooglasd . . 

If Honnda . • 
Picea Cephaloiuea , 
n Pinsapo • . 
:]^QS Laii^ . . . 

It Bxete . . 

It Montiioola. . 
Gupxsssfu Torulosa 
ff Lawsonn . 
Tbniopsis Borealia . 
We&s^oeiaGigantea 

SO 

30 . 
25 

30 

8 

6 

6 

«lto60 

12 

35 

12 

4 

4 

5 

29 

31 

10 

33 

10 

3 

3 

«)toe5 

19 

23 

11 

2 

S 

8 

Light 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

Saud 

.do. 

Sandy day 
da 
da 

Sand 

do. 

Sandy day 

do. 

Clay 

da 

Olay and sand 
Sand 

S.E. 

N. AS. 
S.E. 
do. 

S,B.AW. 

da 

do. 

N.W.Aa 

N. AS. 
do. 

N.E. Aa 
do. 
do. 

belaw. 

Quite hardy 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 

Not healtby 
do. 

Quite heidtby 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. . 

No. 39.—IKZIBVAB, Parish of Tonybnm, Fifeshire. Altitude, about 200 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 
Cedros Deodara . . 

It Atlantica . 
Ab»s Donglassi . . 

It Menslerii . , 
Pbsea CttSbalonica . 

II Pinsapo . . 
Wellingtonia Giesuitea 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

4 

21 

8 

8 

8 

7 

6 

IS 

U 

Clay 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

Stiff day 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
da 

South 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

da 

Doing very well 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Thriving watt, 
do. 

Very rig<aou& 

No. 40.—Calf PBRDOWN, Parish of laS and Benrie, Forfarshire. Altitude 290 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

Gedrus Deodars . . 
Abies Douglass! . , 
tr Morinda 

Bcea Nobilis . . . 

If Cepbalonica . 
Pinus Excelsa . . 

It Lambertfana 

It Ponderosa 
Gupressns La^oni!. 
Thujopris Borealis . 
WeSlegtoiua Gigantea 

18 

19 

19 

IS . 

18 

20 

20 

IS 

24 

5 

6 

9 

22 

25 

33 

15 

20 

16 

18 

22 

25 

6 

4 

8 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Black loam 
do 
do, 

Gravellj 

Stiff clay 

da 

do 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

De^loam 

do. 

do 

Southern 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

. da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Open , 

Healthy 

do. 

do. 

Not very healthy 
Qoitehealthy 
do. • 

Quite hardy 

Sickly 

Healthy 

Very vigorous 

Very healthy 
da 

No, 41.— Tulliaxlan Castle, Parish of TnUiallan, Perthshire. Altitude 50 feet: 

Arancaria Imbricata 
Cednis Deodara . . 

H 

10 { 
S3 

Light darkO 
ish loam | 
do. 

Clay A gravel 
do. 

South 

West 

Thriving well 

Very healthy 
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No. 41.— Tulliallan Cabtl-e—C ontinued. 



No. 42 .—Keir, Parish of Lecropt^ Perthshire. Altitude, 600 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

27 

26 

Deep loam 

Sandy rock 

N.W. 

Very healthy 

Cedrus Deodaia . . 

16 

14 

Sandy loam 

Loose rock 

S.E. 

do. 

V Atlantica. . 

10 

8 

do. 

/ Sand and \ 

S.W. 

Not luxuriant 

Abies Douglassi . . 

25 

80 

do. 

Ciay with oxide 

South 

Very liuuriant 

It MenzlesU . . 

IS 

14 

do. 

Do.oxideofiron 

do. 

Healthy 

It Morinda . . 

15 

13 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

PiceaNobiUs .. . . 

17 

13 { 

Vegetable 

soil 

} . ^0. * 

do. 

Very luxuriant 

11 Pinaapo. . . 

15 

9 

Sandy loam 

Sandy rocky 

do. 

Healthy 

Pinos Larioio . . . 

15 

15 

do. 

Sandy clay 

do. 

da 

II Escelsa . . 

15 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

11 Monticola. . 

15 

17 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Luxuriant 

11 Ponderosa 

16 

9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Not quite healthy 

ti Macrooarpa . 

15 

17 

Deep loam 

do. 

do. 

Luxuriant 

Copreasus TcNrolosa . 

15 

15 

Sandy loam 

da 

S.E. 

Healthy 

II Lawsonii . 

5 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do* 

Tbujopsis Borealis . 

5 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thuja Oigantea . . 

5 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

5 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

No. 43. 

—^Taymouth, Parish of Kenmore, Perthshire. Altitude, STO. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

17 

20 

Light loam 

Gravelly 

South 

Very robust and healthy 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

23 

22 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

11 AtlanUoa . 

12 

7 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Abies Douglassl . . 

23 

58 

do. 

Pure gravel 

do. 

Exceedingly healthy 

It Horinda . . 

20 

16 

Light sandy 

Damp & stony 

Open 

Very hardy 

PiceaNobilis . . . 

12 

15 

light loam 

Gravelly 

South 

Vigoroua 

11 Oephalonica . 

14 

18 

do. 

do. 

Shaded 

Most healthy 

II Pinsapo . . 

12 

5 

do. 

Damper stony 

West 

da 

Pinus Larido . . . 

20 

SO 

do. 

Sandy 

South 

da 

11 Excelsa . . 

21 

17 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

11 Lambertiana . 

20 . 

13 

do. 

'do. 

da 

do. 

11 Montioola. . 

7 

3 

Sandy 

Stony 

West 

Healthy 

11 Ponderosa . 

14 

10 

do. 

do7 

South 

Very robust 

II Idacrocaipa . 

7 

10 

Light loam 

Gravelly 

do. 

da 

Oupressos Torulosa 

10 

5 

do. 

Bochy 

do. 

Rather tender 

11 Lawsonii 

7 

s 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

ThuJopsU Borealis . 

8 

4 

da 

Sandy 

do. 

Very hai*dy 

I^nija Gigantea . . 

10 

7 

do. 

Rocky 

do. 

Very vigorous 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

10 


do. 

Gravel 

do. 

do. 

No. 44. —Fingask Castle, Parish of Kilspihdie, Perthshire. Altitude* 150 to 250 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

28 

23 

HIch loam 

/Botten rock 
\ St whinsione 

}S.&S.E. 

Healthy 

Cedms Deodara . . 

18 

80 

do. 

Bock 

da 

do. 

Abies Douglasd . . 

20 

23 

Black loam 

Clay & gravel 

South 

Very Healthy 

11 Menziesii. . 

18 

43 

do. 

do. 

S. &W. 

do. 

11 Morinda . . 

8 

7 

Bich soil 

Tfll 

South 

Healthy 

Picea Oephalonica . 

18 

28 

Bicb loam 

Whinstone 

do. 

do. 

u Pinsapo « . 

18 

16 

do. 

Gravel 

do. 

do. 

Pinos ERoelsa . . 

18 

22 

Black loam 

Till 

do. 

do. 

Cupressus Torulosa.. 

10 

12 

Various 

Various 

Various 

do. 

11 Lawsonii 

9 

16 

Garden soil 

do. 

South 

Healthy and heautiful 

Wdlingtottia Gigantea 

4 . 

7 

Brown loam 

Gravelly till 

do. 

Very hardy 

No. 45. 

— PiTPOUR, Parish of St Madoes, Perthshire. Altitude, 75 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

17 

11 

Stiff loam 

Clay 

South 

Healthy 


28 

24 

Loam 

do. 

do. 

do. 


14 

13 

Sandy loam 

Sand 

N.B. 

Voiyhealtliy 

1 It Menziesii . . 

14 

24 

do. 

do. 

East 

do. 
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RECENTLY INTEODUCED CONIFEEiB. 


No. 45.— PiTPOUR — Continued. 


Spedfis reported on. 



— 

Subsoil. 

Exposure. 

Present condition, &a 





HhIIIIH 




Abies Morinda . 


14 

KB 

Sandy loam 

Sand 

East 

Very healthy 

Plcea Nobilis . . 


8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Not thriving 

n Cephalonica 


14 

17 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

It Pinsi^ . 


14 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

PinusLando . . 


14 

17 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

If Excelsa . 


10 

6 

do. 

do. 

N.B. 

do. 

» Ponderosa 


14 

10 

do. 

do. 

East 

Not quite healthy 

Cupressos Torulosa 


10 

11 

Clay 

Stiff day 

Sheltered 

EQled by frost of 1860-61 

No. 46 .—St Madobs Mansb, Parish of St Madoes, Perthshire. Altitude, 75 feet. 

Oedrtu Deodara . 


12 

17 

Light sandy 

Sand and clay 

S.W. 

Very healthy 

Abies Donglassi . 


4 

5 

do. 

do. 

S.&E. 

do. 

No. 47. —Murthly Castle, Perthshire. Altitude, about 150 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 


20 

Light 

/ Gravelly •> 
1 and sandy / 

Open 

Most healthy. 

CedmsDeodara. 



86 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Atlantica. 


£ 

10 . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Abies Douglassi . 



50 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

tt Menziesii . 



40 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Morinda . 


*5 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Pieea Nobilis . . 


1 

7 

* do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

II Cepbaloniea 



20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ti Plnsapo. . 
Pinos Excelsa . 


i 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

II Lambeitiana 



9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Monticola . 


i 

30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

II Macrocarpa 


s 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lISiTTWiOTjTirOTiyiTili 


8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 




6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thuja Gigantea . 



7 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 



13 

Peat soil 

do. 

do. 

do. 

No. 48. — ^Clatbick, Paririi of Monzievaiid, Perthshire. 

Altitude not ascertained. 

1 Araucaria Imbricata 

12 

5 

Light 

Gravelly 

Open. 

Healthy 

Ce&tis Beodara . 



12 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

PScea Gefphalccuea 


4 

1 

]^ch loam 

Clay 

do. 

do. 

If Pittsapo . 


4 

I 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cttpreasus lAwsonii . 
Wellingtonia Gigantea 

5 

6 

2 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

No. 49.- 

-Dn^iMARLB, Parish of Culross, Perthshire 

. Altitude, a few feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

14 

5 

Black loam 

Coarse gravel 

Southern 

Bather stunted 



80 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 
Heiiltliy 

Abies Morioda . 


24 

18 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Pinas Ixeelsa , 


24 

18 

do. 

Wet clay 

do. 

Very healthy 

No, 58.— Mbggxnch Gastlb, Parish of Errol, Perthshire. Altitude, 80 to 100 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

6 toO 

9tol0i 

1 

1 

Till dc gravel{ 

Sbdtexed, 
but open 

^ y«y healthy 

Cedrus Deodara . 


ir 

21 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Atlantica 


10 

8 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

Abies Douglass! . 


4tol4 

6to20 

da 

Clay and till 

do. 

do. 

II Menziesii. 



Small 

do. 

Gravel and till 

do. 

do. 

ft Morinda . 


13 

6, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

PiceaNubilis . . 


.. 

Small 

do. 

.da 

do. 

do. 

It Cepbaloniea 


19 

13 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Pinos Laricio . . 



16 

Sandy day 

Clay 

do. 

do. 

Cupreftius Toralosa 



10 

Heavy loam 

1 

g 

1 

do. 

do. 

I wellingtonia Gigantea 

5 

7 

do. 

1 do. 

do. 

. Very healthy. 

No. 51.- 

-Balgowan, Pariah of Methven, Perthshire. 

Altitude, 200 feet. 

Cedrus Deodara. 


8 

15 

Loam 

f Old red ) 
\ sandstone > 

South 

Vigorous. 

It Atlantica 


5 

7 

da 

do. 

West 

do. 

Abies Morinda . 


5 

5 

da 

do. 

Sheltered 

Good 

Picea Cepbaloniea 


Small 

Small 

do. 

da 

da 

Healthy 

II Fineapo . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Finos Excelsa . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

' TTohealthy 
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No. SI.— Balgowan — coniinued. 


Species reported on. 

Age 

in 

Years. 

Height 

in 

Eeet. 

Soil 

SubsoU. 

Exposure. 

Present condition, &c. 

Cupressus Lawsonii. 

5 


Loam 

Red freestone 

South 

Vigorous 


5 


do. 

do. 

do. 

• do. 

Thuja Gigantea . . 

5 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 


5 

8 

do. 

do. 

West 

do. 

No. 52 .—KbILLORj 

Parish of Fo'wlis-Wester, Perthshire. Altitude, 56*0 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

18 

13 

Boggy moor 

Stony day 

South 

Vigorous 

Abies.Douglass! . . 

29 

42 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ir Menzie^ . . 

29 

37 

do. 

do. 

do. 

• do. 

Picea Nobilia . . . 

18 

81 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

Pinus Laricio . . . 

28 

27i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Lambertiana. 

18 

18 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

rr Monticola. . 

29 

39 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very healthy 

rr Ponderosa . 

28 

27J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 


No. 53.— Stonefield (Loghfineside), Paiisli of Knapdale, Argylesliire. Altitude, 30 to 200 
feet, and none of the Fines more than 200 yards from the sea. 


Araucaria Tmbricata 

14 

10 

Broym loam 

Rock 

8.E. 

Very healthy 

Cedros Deodara . . 

19 

22 

do. 

Moss 

do. 

do. 

II Atlantioa . 

8 

7 

do. 

do. 

N.B. 

do. 

Abies Douglass! . . 

9 

13 

do. 

Rock 

do. 

do. 

ri Menziesii . . 

12 

10 

do. 

do. 

South 

do. 

II Morinda . . 

12 , 

8 

do. 

do. 

S.B. 

do. 

Picea NobiUs, . . 

7 

4 

do. 

do. 

South 

do. 

11 Gephalonica . 

7 

4 

do. 

da 

East 

do. 

fi Pinsapo . . 

5 

2 

do. 

do. 

South 

do. 

Pinus Laticio . . . 

17 

29 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Excelsa . . 

■ 17 

19 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

II Lambertiana. 

5 

2 

do. 

do. 

N.E. 

do. 

II Monticola. . 

6 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

II Ponderosa. . 

6 

3 

do. 

do. 

S.E. 

do. 

11 Macrocarpa . 

4 

1^ 

do. 

do. 

South 

do. 

Cupressus Tonilosa. 

5 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Lawsonii 

6 

4 

do. 

do. 

S.B. 

do. 

Thujopsis Boresdis . 

6 

4 

do. 

do. 

N.E. 

'do. 

Thuja Gigantea . . 
Wellingtonia Gigantea 

5 

3 

do. 

Moss 

do. 

do. 

6 

6 

Black loam 

do. 

East 

do. 

No. 54. —^Ardchattan Priory, Parish of Ardchattan, Argyleshire. 

Altitude, 10 feet. 


9 

11 

Light sandy 

Sand & giavri 

South 

Very luxuriant 

C^uite healthy 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

16 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

4 

3 

da 

da 

do. 

Very vigorous 

No, 55.—Kilmoky (Lochgilphead), Parish of Kilmichael Glassary, Argyleshire, 




Altitude, 100 feet. 



Araucaida Imbricata 

16 

7 

/ Medium > 
X loam / 

Dry 

West 

Very healthy 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

16 

13 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

II Atlantica. . 

26 


do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

Abies Douglassi . . 

0 

6 

da 

-do. 

do. 

do, 

Picea Pinsapo. . . 
Pinus Excelsa . . 

16 

16 

7 

17 

do. 

do. 

Rocky 

Clay 

do. 

do. 

Not quite healthy 
Very healthy 

Cupressus Tonilosa. 

16 

9 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wellingtonia Gigantea 

6 

24 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Very vigorous plants 

No. 56 .—Nevf Invbraw, Parish of Inishael, Argyleshire. Altitude not ascertained. 

Aranearia Imhricaia 

ri8 

115 

n 

Light 

do. 

Tilljclay 

Sheltered 

do. 

Healthy 

Very strong 

Cedrus Deodara . . 

16 

so 

Medium 

Till and moss 

South 

Very healthy 

Abies Douglasid . . 

12 

26 

do. 

Til^^lay 

North 

Vot flourishing 
, Yery bushy 

Picea Oephalonica . 

18 

12 

. Poor soil 

S.B. 

11 Pinsapo . . 

18 

8 

10 

14 

do. 

do. 

da 

N W 

do.^ 








No. 57.- 

-Durrts, Parish of Durris, Kincardineshire. Altitude, 300 feet.- 

Araucaria Imbricata 


10 

1 

1 

1 Loose 
\ gravelly clay 
do. 

I North 

Thriving 

Cedrus Deodara . . 


9 

do. 

Open 

Good; a slow grower 

' II Atlantica . 


6 

da 

do, 

North 

Healthy 
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No. 57 .—^Dcbeis— CoKtamei. 


Spedes xeported on. 

Age 

In 

Tears. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Son. 

SabsoQ. 

Exposure. 

Present condition, Ac. 

Abies BoaglassI' . . 

V Mettziesii . . 

V Horiiida . . 
Picea Nobilis . . . 

11 Cephalonica . 

It Picsapo. . , 
Pinos Laricio. . . 

» Exeeba. . . 

It Lambertiana , 
tr Honticola . . 

II Fonderosa. . 
Gtipressos La'wsonii. 
Thi^jopsis BoxefJis . 
Ti»]^a Gigantea . . 
Wellingtonia Gigantea 

22 

6 

6 

22 

6 

6 

20 

6 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

50 

6 

5 

36 

5 

5 

25 

8 

P 

6 

4 

4 

n 

Light loam 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

/ Loose 
(.gravelly day 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

} North 

South 

North 

South 

do. 

do. 

Yarlous 

North 

South 

da 

do. 

North 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Fast growing 

Thriving 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

No. 58 .—mswroNf Parisli of Cnlsalmond, Aberdeensliire. Altitude, about 350 feet. 

Araucaria Imbrieata 

Cedros Deodara. 

II Atlantica 
Abies Doaglassi . 

It bfenziesii . 

11 Morinda . 
Pieea Finaapo. . 
Finos Laricio. . 
ir Pxceisa . 
n Fonderosa 
Tbnja Gigantea . 
Welltogtnnia Gigant 

BB 

8 to 10 

15 

7 

14 

14 

7 

4 

14 

14 

6 

3 

5 

5 to 6 

9 

5 

16 

3 

5 

3 

18 

8 

5 

2 

4 

f Loamy, 

1 good clay 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

]■ Clay 
' do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

S.E. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

Heathy 

do. 

Very healthy 

Very vigorous 

Not thriving 
Healtby 
do. 

Vigorous and healthy 
Not healthy 
« Healthy 

Very hardy 

Very healthy dc vigorous 

No. 59 .—^Balhobal Casti.s, Parisb of Gratble, Aberdeenshire. Altitude, 870 feet. 

Cedros X>eodaia . 

n Atlantica 
Al^XKraglasBi , 

It Horinda . 
Picea Nobilis . . 
Finns Laricio. . 

II Excelsa 

11 Fonderosa 

Wellingtonia Gigant 

» 

10 

4 

8 

7 

6 

10 

6 

5 

S 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

Light 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

/Peat and \ 
tligbtsoil / 

Gravd 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

North 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

da 

do. 

Rather stunted 
Healthy 
do. 

Not thriving well 

Thriving well 

Very vigorous 

No. 60 .—Ballindalloch, Parish of InveraTen, Morayshire and Banffshire. Altitude, 470 feet. 

Amneaiia Imbricate 
OedmsDeodara . 

• It Atlantica. 
Abies Donglassi . 

11 Menxiesii . 
Hcea l^obilis . . 

II Oephalonica 

II Finsapo . 
Pinos Lambertiana 
Cupressos Torulosa 


6 

14 

12 

85 

24 

23 

17 

12 

17 

17 

2 

10 

9 

44 

29 

27 

16 

H 

19 

12 

Sandy loam 
do. 

Loam 

Sandy loeun 
Ltam 
do.’ 
do. 
do. 
dOL 

Sandy loam 

Sand 

do. 

Gravel 

Sand 

Gravel 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

West 

Level 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Not healthy 
Hetdthy 
do. 

Very healthy 
Healthy 
do. 
do. 

Quite healthy 
Healthy 
do. 

No. 61 .—Gordon Castlb, Parish of Brilie, Morayshire. Altitude, 70 feet. 

H 

ea 

15 

16 

4 

5 

15 

2 

6 

15 

3 

2 

* 

10 

20 

1 

H 

10 

1 

5 

10 

? 

Bark loam 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Gravti 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sfaeitered 

do. 

East 

Sheltered 

do. 

Open 

Shtitered 

da 

do. 

Hmdthv 
. Very healthy 
do. 
do. 

Healthy 

da 

do. 

do. 

A rapid growmr 
Veryliealtby 
do. 
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No. 62 ,—Tarbat, Parish of Kilmuir-Easter, Ross-shire. Altitude, 6 feet. 




Age 

Height 

Soil 




Species reported on. 

in 

in 

Subsoil. 

Exposure. 

Present condition, &a 



Years. 

Feet 




Araucaria Imbricata 


15 

9 

Yellow loam 

Gravel dc sand 

S.E. 

Very good 

Cedinis Deodara. 


15 

, 18 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Abies Morinda . 


15 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Healthy 

Picea Nobilis . . 


4 

1 

Light loam 

do. 

North 

Good 

Pinus Excelsa . 


15 

18 

Yellow loam 

do. 

South 

Healthy 

Pondeiosa. 


20 

25 

Light loam 

do. 

S.W. 

do. 

Gupressus Torulosa 
Wellittgtonia Gigant( 


15 

4 ■ 

9 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

West 

do. 

Very heidtby 

No. 6S.- 

-Balnaoown, Parish of Ealmuir-Easter, Ross-shire. Altitude, 8 feet. 

Ataucaria Imbricata 


15 

9 

Yellow loam 

Sand As gravel 

S.E. 

Very healthy 

Cedrus Deodara. 


15 

18 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Picea Cephalonica 


15 

18 

do. 

Sand 

do. 

Very good 

No. 6L‘ 

—Forss, Parish of Thurso, Gaithness-shire. Altitude, 50 to 60 feet. 

Araucaria Imbricata 


14 

8 

Stiff 

Clay 

South 

Thriving and heidihy 

Cedrus Deodan . 


14 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Abies Douglassi . 



' H 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ir Meaziesa . 



6 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

If Morinda . 



s . 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

Picea Nobilis. . 



U 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

ir Cephalonica 


1 

.10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ti Pinaapo « 


3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

Pinus Excelsa . 


1 

r 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cupressus Torulosa 



do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

tr lAwsonii 


1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thujopsis Borealis 


fil 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thtida Qigantea . 


5 

2 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

T^ellingtonia Gigantea 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

No. 65.- 

-Montford, Parish of Rothesay, Buteshire. 

Altitude, 

10 to 100 febt. 

Araucaria Imbricata 

15 

8 

Gravelly 

Clay 

East 

/Healthy, and thriving 
\ very well 

Cedrus Deodara . 


20 

15 

Loam 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ir Atlantica. 


5 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

Abies Douglassi . 


12 

4 

Peat & loam 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fr Menziesii . 


5 

3 

do. 

Gravelly 

do. 

do. 

Picea Nobflis. .. 


3 

1 

Peat 

Clay 

do. 

do 

It Finsapo. . 


8 

1 

Lc»m 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Pinus Ezcelsa. . 


12 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ti Lambertiana 


5 

3 

Peat 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Maerocorpa 


6 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cupressus Torulosa 
It Lawsonii 


7 

4 

4 

3 

Loam 

Sandy loam 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thujopsis Borealis 
Thtya Gigantea . 


3 

0 

1 

5 

do. 

Gravelly 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

It Varieirata . 


5 

1 

• Loam 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 WeUingtonia Gigantea 

r 

S 

Gravelly 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OP MANURE MADE WITH 
AND WITHOUT COVER. 

By Robbbt Scot SKiRVjasro, Camptown, East Lothian. 

JTremimn—The Cold MedaL] 

* The experiments, an accotint of which follows, were made during 
the years 1860 and 1861, upon a field which was cropped the first 
of these seasons with potatoes, and the second with wheat. 

The soil upon which the experiment was made is a lightish loam 
of good quality, with a considerable slope towards the north. Pre¬ 
vious to the potato crop of 1860 it had carried oats, following two 
years* pasture. The experimenter's first business was to secure 
good dung, which had been made in every respect in the same 
manner, with the exception of the circumstance of cover. For this 
purpose a shed and court were selected, in which a lot of six cattle 
had been fed off upon turnips, oil-cake having been added during 
the last six weeks they were thera As the one portion was entirely 
exposed to rain, whilst the other was perfectly excluded from it, and 
as the litter used and the food consumed were identical, the neces¬ 
sary conditions were satisfactorily obtained. Besides the two acres 
devoted to the experiment, a third was added for the sake of further 
comparison, whidi was manured with half the weight of dung and 
with five cwfe of portable manure, which consisted of guano and 
dissolved bones in equal quantities. The dung used on this acre 
was from the open court. The ground experimented on was as 
equal in quality as could be desirSi; and it would be difficult to 
assign a superiority to any one of the three acres. The potatoes 
used were regents, which were planted on the 12th of April— a> 
long winter and a backward spring having delayed all the operations 
of seed-time. The dung, which was in good condition, was applied 
at the period of planting. The three lots were manured in the fol¬ 
lowing manner 

Lot 1. 20 tons of dung per imperial acre from open court. 

Lot 2. 20 tons of dung per imperial acre from covered shed. 

Lot 3. 10 tons dung from open court, and a mixture of ^ cwt. Peru¬ 
vian guano and 2^ cwt. dissolved bones. 

The weather and the state of the soil enabled the'seed to be planted 
and the land worked in a satisfactory manner. During summer all 
the potatoes looked well, but the acre manured with the covered 
dung had much more luxuriant tops than the others. In July this 
was particularly obvious, the stems showing in a very marked man¬ 
ner when loofc^ at even from a considerable distance. They also 
preserved their vigour to a later period; and to jsuch an extent was 
this the case, that when, on the 14th October, the shaws of the 
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covered-shed acre and of the mixed-manure acre were cut off, pre¬ 
paratory to lifting the crop, it was not found necessary to cut those 
of the open-court acre, so much had they withered away. This con¬ 
spicuous difference in the lots was indeed the most marked disparity 
exhibited in any respect by the two sets of experiments. 

The potatoes were lifted on the 1st November. They were, all a 
good crop, and were valued by an extensive dealer as worth £35 
per Scotch acre. Portions of the field (which is nearly 40 acres 
in extent) were not so good, and the whole were sold as they grew 
at £30 per Scotch acre. It must be noted that the summer of 
1860 was much drier in the south-east of Scotland than in many 
other districts, and that there the potato crop was a very good one, 
and sold at high prices. The crop was carefully lifted with the 
fork, and the produce of each acre accurately measured, with the 
following results:— 

Tons. cwt. qrs. st. lb. 

Lot 1. Open court, 6 6 0 0 0 per imp. acre. 

Lot 2. Covered shed, 7 8 2 1 10 do. 

Lot 3. Mixed manure, 7 9 116 do. 

These weights represent the total produce per imperial acre. Each, 
lot was pitted separately; and when ultimately sent by the pur-^ 
chaser to London, a note was made of the quantity actually turned 
out to market, as well as the amount of refuse in each. This note 
was, unfortunately, lost by a labourer; but I had seen there was a 
very small percentage of inferior potatoes in all the lots, and that 
the proportion in each did not differ in any material degree. The 
difference, indeed, between the two principal lots (the covered and 
uncovered dung) was not appreciable; but the potatoes produced by 
the mixed manures were slightly smaller in size than the other two. 
In consequence of this, the amount of first-class potatoes fit for the 
London market produced by the covered-shed dung was slighily in 
excess of the mixed-manure lot. There was no disease in the field. 
It will be seen from the above that the dung made under cover 
produced 1 ton, 2 cwt., 2 qrs., 1 st., 10 lb. more potatoes per imperial 
acre than that made in the open court; whilst the acre manured 
with dung and guano, &c., while it produced a crop slightly in excess 
of the covered-shed lot in the first instance, lost that small supe¬ 
riority in the process of sorting for market, and may, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, be accounted of equal value. 

I have little doubt that in wet seasons, and in districts where the 
amount of rainfall is large, the superiority of manure made under 
cover will be still more marked; whilst in pastoral districts, where 
the economising of litter is an object, a double advantage will be 
secured. ’ On the other hand, where a purely arable system of agri¬ 
culture is followed, and where it is often necessary to trample down 
as much straw as possible, it might be inexpedient to construct 
farm ofi&ces with a view to the exclusion of rain from the cattle 
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courts. Besides, most farmers are of opinion that cattle thrive 
better in wdl-constructed sheds with open courts than in boxes or 
byres. On ploughing the ground after the potato crop was re¬ 
moved, I observed that the covered dung was decidedly more 
visible than the uncovered, and I inferred from thence that there 
was a greater amount of unexhausted manure in the one acre than 
in the other. 

I now proceed to give an account of the wheat crop which fol¬ 
lowed the potatoes. 

The variety used was that known by the several names of Mon- 
goswells. Lady Hall’s, &c .—sl white wheat, which is cultivated to a 
considerable extent. 

It was sown under favourable circumstances on the 22d ITovember, 
and no dung or top-dressing was at any time applied, in order that the 
action of the manure in the soil might remain perfectly undisturbed. 
During autumn and winter I cannot say that I observed any differ¬ 
ence in the braird of the three acres; but as the season advanced I 
saw, with regret, that the experiment was disturbed to a material 
degree by a cause which cannot in any way be attributed to the 
mode of manuring. The whole northern portion of the field had 

thrown out,’^ as it is termed, and ihe wheat, to a very considerable 
extent, had died and become blanky; the line of this comparative 
failure, which was distinctdy marked, reached the experiment, and 
extoided over one-fourth of the open-court acre, whilst it did not 
reaA the other two lots. 

The crop of 1862 has proved so worthless that it makes that 
which preceded it appear good by comparison, yet the wheat crop 
of 1861 was considered at the time a very inferior one. The field 
which was the subject of this experiment produced a fair return, 
and it happened to be the only one possessed by the experimenter 
. which did so. 

It was my wish to have had the total produce of each of the three 
acres—straw as well as grain—accurately weighed; but there being 
no means of doing so in the immediate neighbourhood, I was reluc¬ 
tantly compelled, during the bustle of harvest, to content myself 
by sending the produce of an equal number of square yards to be 
weighed. The following figures may indicate pretiy exactly the 
relative weights of the respective crops:— 

Portion from open-court dung, .... 15i cwt. 

Do. from covered-slied dung, , . . , 17 „ 

Do. from mixed manure^ . . , , 16 » 

The measurement of the above equal portions was taken where 
the " throwing out" had not so distinctly marked itself on the open- 
court acra 

The wheat was stocked separately, and, shortly after being car¬ 
ried," was thrashed, weighed, and measured. The following ajre the 
results:— 
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Weight. 

Weight of open-court lot per bushel^ . . . 6 O 4 lb. 

Weight of covered-shed lot per do., . . . « 

Weight of mixed-manure lot per do., . . . 60} „ 

QuAimrY—per Imperial Acre. 



Bush. 

P* 

galL 

qt 

pt. 

Rills. 

Ho. 1. Open court, good grain, 

,, „ grey do., • 

29 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 


31 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ho. 2. Covered shed, good grain. 

33 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

„ „ grey do., 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

2 



2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

No. 8 . Hized manore, good grain, . 

80 

T 

1 

0 

1 

0 

„ „ grey do.. 

1 

3 

1 

3 

I 

2 


82 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 


I cannot give any trustworthy estimate of how much the open- 
court acre was damaged by the throwing outbut my opinion is, 
that but for that circumstance it would have been little inferior to 
the other; and the experiment seemed to indicate, contrary to my 
expectation when the wheat was sown, that a second season had 
tended to equalise in a great degree the power of the two lots of 
dung. 

This accident is one of many to which agricultural experiments, 
of every description, are constantly liable; and 1 think it will not be 
disputed that many trials, made during various seasons, must be 
undertaken before results can be definitely and satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained, So far, however, as this experiment, conducted with all the 
care it was in my power to bestow, can be founded on, the results 
seem clearly to indicate, that dung made under cover has, even iu a 
comparatively dry climate, a very decided advantage during the first 
season over that made in open courts; whilst the second year stiU 
shows a superiority, though not in so marked a degree. 
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ON 'rTTRi COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OP SPECIAL AND PARMYASD 
MANURES OVER A POUR-COURSE ROTATION. 

By John Dove, Eceles-Newtowa, Coldstream. 

[Premiiim—£ 15. ] 

The following series of experiments were .undertaken with, the 
view of testing the permanent effect of some of the special manures 
generally used in this district, in comparison with the ordinary 
manure of the farm. I selected for trial Peruvian guano, superphos¬ 
phate made from bones, and sTlpei*phosphate made from coprolite. 
These are manures of the most distinct character, and generally 
used in this district. I bought them as the purest of their class, 
and with a guaranteed analysis. I sent samples of the stock to Dr 
Macadam to be analysed, and copies of his analysis are given. The 
farmyard manure used was made by cattle fed on turnips in courts; 
it was carted out to the field in the beginning of January, and laid 
into a heap, the carts being driven over it while doing so, and it 
was turned over in the beginning of ApriL The cattle had got a 
small allowance of oilcake for three weeks before I commenced to 
lead out the dutg. The guano was suppled by Messrs J. & J. 
Cunningham, Edinburgh; the bone superphosphate by Messrs 
M‘Lean & Hope, Leith; and the coprolite superphosphate by Mir 
Lawes. 3>r Macadam's analysis of all the manures corresponded 
exactly with the guaranteed analysis I got with them, except in the 
case of the bone superphosphate, in which there was rather a smaller 
percentage of ammonia than was guaranteed. The field on which 
the experiments were made was, a good clay soil, not very stiff, and 
having a mixture of black loam in it. It is about 220 feet above the 
level of the sea, and has a gentle inclination to the south. In 1855 
it was drained with tile drains, 3 J feet deep and 30 feet separate, 
and at the same time got an application of 7i tons of lime per acre, 
and was sown with turnips, one-third of which were eaten on the 
ground by sheep ; in 1856 it was barley; in 1857 tares, manured 
with 2 cwt. per acre of dissolved bones, and cut green for soiling 
cattle; in 1858 it was wheat, manured with 10 cartloads dimg per 
acre. The experiments were made on two separate portions of the 
field—^No. 1 of the series across the upper half of it, and No. 2 across 
the under half There is little difference m the quality of the land— 
if anything, the upper half has rather the deepest soil; both had 
been cropped and manured exactly in the same way for three years 
before, and I had never seen any <fifference in the crops upon them; 
and I believe that when I commenced the experiment, the land was 
as equal in quality and condition as any piece of land of the same 
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extent that could be found. Each lot consisted of a quarter of an 
Lmperial acre, correctly measured and marked off, and ploughed, to 
avoid any mistakes throughout the rotation. 


First Year, on Swedish Turnip. Sown, I8th May 1859 ; Thinned, 28th 
July; Lifted and Weighed, 13th January 1860. 


No. 


Price of 
Manures. 

Total Cost of 
Manures 
por acre. 

Produce of 

No. 1 Series 
per acre. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

16 tons farmyard manure, 

6 cwt, Peruvian guano, 

9 ,, bone superphosphate, 

13 „ coprolite do. 

ds. per ton 
18s. per cwt. 
8 s. 6d. ,, 
5s. lOd. ,, 

£4 0 0 

3 18 0 

3 16 6 

3 16 0 

11 ton 16 cwt. 
10 „ 12 „ 

10 „ U „ 

10 „ U „ 


m 

Produce of 
No. 2 Serlea 

Average of the 
two Series. 

Value of No. I at 
Ss. per ton. 

Value of No. 2. 

Average Value 
of the two 
Series. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

tons cwt 
11 18 

11 2 

8 14 

10 6 

tons cwt 

11 17 

10 17 

9 14 

10 3 

£ a d. 

4 14 0 

4 4 6 

4 5 3 

4 O^ 0 

£ 8 . d. 

4 15 0 

4 8 9 

3 9 3 

4 2 3 

£ 8. d. 

4 14 6 

4 6 74 

3 17 3 

4 1 14 


Second Year, on Barley. Sown, 29th February 1860; Cut, 25th 
August; Thrashed, 6th September. 


Produce of JSfo, 1 Series. 


No. 

Good 

com 

per acre. 

Weight 

per 

bush. 

light 
com 
per acre. 

Weight 

per 

busih. 

Straw and 
chaff per 
acra 

Value of 
good corn 
at 48.2d. 
per bush. 

Value of 
Light 
at 3s. 
per 

bushel. 

Value of 
straw 
at Is. 
per cwt 

Gross 
value of 
produce. 


bush. 

lb. 

lb. 

bush. 

lb. 

lb. 

cwt 

St 

£ a d. 

8. d. 

£ a d. 

£ 8. d. 

1 

60 

22 

524 

3 

9 

45 

45 

1 

10 10 0 

9 7 

2 5 14 

13 4 84 

2 

56 

El 

52 

3 

6 

42 

47 

3 

n >6 4 

9 5 

2 7 44 

14 10 14 

3 

48 

44 

524 

3 

16 

44 

34 

0 

10 3 6 

10 0 

1 14 0 

12 7 6 

4 

42 

35 

524 

2 

18 

45 

31 

3 

8 17 10 

7 2 

1 11 44 

10 16 44 

Produce of No, 2 Series, 

1 

54 

16 

524- 

3 

0 

43 

46 

6 

11 6 3 

9 0 

2 6 9 

14 2 0 

2 

67 

10 

524- 

3 

14 

43 

40 

3 

11 18 3 

10 0 

2 0 44- 

14 8 74 

3 

47 

20 

524 

3 

4 

42 

36 

6 

9 17 6 

9 3 

1 16 9 

12 3 6 

4 

46 

48 

524 

2 

24 

44 

33 

1 

9 16 7 

7 6 

1 IS li 

XI 16 24 


Aijerage Value of the Gross Produce of the Two Series, 

No. 1, £13 13 4i. I No. 3, 12 5 6 

„ 2, 14 9 ^ \ „ 4, 11 6 3^ 
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Thukd Year, on Hay. Cut, 4th July 1861; Weighed, 11th August, 


No. 

Produce of 
No. 1 Series. 

Value of hay 
at 8s. 4d. 
percwt 

Produce of 
No. 2 Series. 

Value of hay 
at 3s. 4d. 
per cwt. 

Average value 
of the two se¬ 
ries per acre. 

■1 

cwt 

St. 

£ 8. d. 

owt. 

St. 

£ s. d. 

£: a d. 


35 

0 

5 16 8 

38 

4 

6 8 4 

6 2 6 


32 

4 

5 8 4 

36 

0 

5 16 8 

5 12 6 


31 

3 

6 4 3 

34 

0 

5 13 4 

5 8 94 

fl 

30 

6 

5 2 8 

! 

33 

2 . 

6 10 10 

6 6 64 


Fourth Year, on Oats, Sown, 16th April 1862 ; Cut, 18th Sept .; 
Thrashed^ lith Oct. 

Produce of No. 1 Series.^ 


No. 

Good 
com 
per acre. 

Weight 

per 

bxishd. 

Light 
com 
per acre. 

iWeight 

per 

bushel 

Straw and 
chaff per 
acre. 

I Value of 

good com 
at 38. per 
bushel 

Value of 
light at 
2s. 6d. 

per 

bush^ 

Value of 
straw at 
Is. per 
cwt 

Gross 
value of 
produce. 


bush. lb. 

lb. 

bush. 

lb. 

lb. 

«wt. 

St. 

& B. 

8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 

56 

14 

42^ 

3 

0 

83 



8 9 

7 6 

2 13 9 

il 10 8 

2 

65 

28 

424 

3 

0 

33 



8 7 

7 6 


11 5 6 

3 

56 

14 

421 

4 

0 

33 



8 9 

10 0 


H 9 0 

4 

57 

0 

424 

2 

, 

16 

33 


4 

8 11 

6 3 

2 5 6 

10 11 9 


Produce of Ko. 3 Series, 

1 

53 

0 

m 

2 

16 

33 

53 

0 

7 19 

6 8 

2 13 0 

10 18 3 

2 

52 

14 

42| 

2 

0 

83 

49 

4 

7 17 

5 0 

2 9 6 

10 11 6 

3 

51 

14 

4^ 

2 

16 

33 

45 

6 

7 14 

6 8 

2 5 9 

10 6 0 

4 j 

56 

0 

m 

2 

18 

33 

52 

6 

8 8 

6 5 

2 12 9 

11 7 2 


Average Value of the Gross Produce of the Two Series. 

TTo. 1, * . £11 4 3 I No. 3,' . . £10 17 6 

» ^ • 10 18 6 I „ 4 . , 10 19 64 


Total Valm per Acre of the Fmr Jeari Produce of the different 
Manures, taking the average of the Two Series. 


No. I, Farm^td mantire, . 

„ 2, Peruvian guano, 

„ 8, Bone supeiphosphate, 

,, 4, Ooprolite supeipho^hate^ 


£36 6 10 
35 9 2| 
32 11 3 
32 6 64 


Semorfe on first year's eoeyenmmt—ln 1850 the ttimip 
rawp m Uus_ district was one of the worst ever grown in it They 
were sown in pretty good order, and brairded very well; but the 
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weather in the end of June and July was very cold and backward, 
and they were long in being ready for thinning. The weather was 
favourable in August and September, and they looked pretty well 
in the beginning of October, but we then had a severe frost which 
completely checked their growth before they were much more than 
half a crop; their quality also was very much injured. 

In this experiment all the lots brairded well, and when they 
were thinned there was scarcely a single blank in any of them, and 
no difference in their state of forwardness, and all through their 
growth I could observe little or no difference in the appearance of 
any of them, I allowed them to stand till after the New Year, in 
the hope that they would stiU improve if we had better weather, as 
Swedish turnips in this district often make great improvement dur¬ 
ing the months of November and December, even after a pretty 
severe frost; but the weather continued unfavourable, and they made 
no more progress, but lost quality. There were very few completely 
rotted in any of the lots, and, though injured, they were aU very 
equal in quality. There was no difference in the specific gravity of 
any of them. As an experiment in grovring turnips, I would not 
place much reliance on this one; but I do not consider that the 
comparative failure of the first crop vrill make the experiment of 
much less value as a trial of the permanent effect of the different 
manures. The turnips being only about half a crop, would not ex¬ 
haust so much of any of the manures as a full crop woidd do, and 
a greater quantity of them would be left for action on the after- 
crops than if a full crop had been grown and all carried off the 
ground, as was the case in this experiment. The turnips were aU 
carried off the land and consumed by cattle: the shaws wpre so 
completely destroyed by the frost that they were not worth Kftiag 
and weighing. There were no leaves left—only the stocks. 

Remarks on the second year's eo^eriment ,—^After the turnips 
were removed, the land was ploughed in very good order. It was 
sown VTith chevalier barley at the rate of 8 bushels per acre. Hav¬ 
ing been exposed to the action of the frost for some time after it 
was ploughed, it was easily reduced to a fine mould, and the barley 
brairded very equally. No difference could be noticed on the ap¬ 
pearance of any of the lots for the first six weeks of their growth; 
but in the end of May, No. 2 in both series had taken a decided 
lead; it was longer and more vigorous-looking. They all came 
into ear exactly at the same time, and after they were full shot out 
the difference could not be so much noticed. They were all a very 
even crop, and the weather being favourable before harvest they all 
stood well' up. There was only a very small spot in No. 2 of 
the first series a little laid. The weather continued favourable after 
they were cut, and I thrashed the barley off the stook. I got a fine 
day for doing so, and they were all in equally good condition. I 
sold the barley at the price stated; the stxaw I have stated at a 
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price considerably below the ordinary value of straw in this dis¬ 
trict, for this reason, that though it was in good enough condi¬ 
tion for thrashing, if it had stood in a stack for some time it would 
have dried very much, and there would have been considerably less 
weight per acre. I have done the same in the oat experiment. 
IJ’one of the crop being laid, the straw on all the lots was, so far as 
I can judge, equal in quality. I am not suiB&ciently well acquainted 
with chemistry to be able to find out if there was any difference in 
the constituent parts of any of them ; and the produce of. half an 
acre of each was too small a quantity of straw on’which to make 
an attempt to find out by practical experiment if there was any 
difference in their value either as fodder or litter. 

Remarks on the third yearns experiment —This year the manures 
had a very fair trial, as tiie grasses on all the lots were very equally 
planted; they were sown amon^t the barley on the 15th March, 
and were composed of a mixture of 10 lb. red clover, 6 lb. yellow 
clover, half a bushel foreign Italian ryegrass, and half a bushel 
Ayrshire annual ryegrass, per acre. They all brairded pretty well, 
and as the barley stood well up, none of them were rotted out, and 
they all stood well through the winter. The ryegrasses succeeded 
best; there was rather too large a proportion of them, and too small 
of the clovers, but they were as nearly as possible equal on 
all the lots. I allowed the hay to be pretty well ripened before I cut 
it—^riper than I generally allow it to be. The weather was favour¬ 
able for mail^g it^ and it was got up in good condition, and was all 
good in'quaHty. I sold it at the price stated. The afteraiath was 
not cut—^it was eaten on the ground by sheep, being the only part of 
the four years' produce that was consumed on the land. 

Remarks on the fourth year's experiment, —The lots were 
ploughed out of the lea in end of January. I made one man plough 
them all, so that there should be no difference in the workmanship ; 
one man also sowed them all with potato oats, one bushel on each 
lot—^being at the rate’of four bushels per acre. The weather was wet 
in March and the first week of April, and the land was not in con¬ 
dition fmr sowing till the second week, but we fhen had a good 
though late seed-time, and the land, having been exposed to the ac¬ 
tion of the frost for some time, was easily reduced to a fine mould. 
The lots aU brairded well and equally; they all looked very well at 
the end of May, and were then about sujBBciently far advanced for 
the time of year. I could not notice any difference in the growth 
of any of them. The summer was cold and backward, and the crop 
w^ long in ripening. It grew well, however, and was a bulky one— 
being all a good deal laid, but not so much so as to injure the crop 
in the least. There was almost no difference in the appearance of 
any of the lots, and after they were cut I could not say which would 
be the best crop. The straw, though laid, was not injured in quality; 
and, so frr as I could judge, there was not the slightest difference in 
the quality of any of the lots. 
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Throughout the whole series of years the farmyard manure has 
proved the best, but the guano is not much behind it. In the last 
year’s experiment there is one rather -peculiar circumstance: here 
there is a greater differende in the proportion of com to the straw 
than in the gross weight of the produce of each lot. I weighed the 
whole produce of each lot as it was carted from the field before 
thrashing it. Each was thrashed separately. I then deducted the 
weight of the produce of corn on each from the gross weight; this 
left the remainder for straw and chaff. I give the gross weight of 
the produce of each lot:— 


No. 1 Series. 



H^o. 2 Series-. 

ETo. 1, 

19 cwt. . 



18 cwt. 4 atone. 

„ % 

IS „ 2 stone. . 

. 

, 

17 „ 4 

>» 

18 „ 


• 

1« » 4 „ 


17 „ 


. 

18 „ 2 „ 


Comparing this with the previous table of produce, it will be seen 
that there is a considerable difference in the quantity of corn from 
the same weight of gross produce in several of the lots: the special 
manures give a larger proportion of com to straw than the farm¬ 
yard manure. I cannot give any explanation of this; the farmyard 
manure lots were not more laid than the others, and none of them 
were so much laid as to interfere with their yield. Hone of them 
gave so well as I expected they would before thrashing them. In 
this district the crops did not give so well to the straw in 1862 
as usual; the cold summer seems to have interfered with their fill¬ 
ing properly. In ordinary seasons on similar land, and from the 
same bulk of straw, I woild have had nearly one quarter of oats 
per acre more than was on any of the lots* 

ANALYSTS OF THE MANTOES USED. 


Permian €fuam*> 


Water, ..... 

Organic matter and ammonia. 

Alkaline salts, .... 

Phosphates, ..... 
SUlca, ..... 


ir.i6 

53.32 

7.60 

26.04 

2.88 

Ammonia, . . . . • 

Phosphoric acid in combination with alkalies, 
equal to ordinaiy bone phosphate rendered 
soluble, ..... 

17*16 

6.82 

loo'oo 

Coprolite Superphosphate: 
Soluble phosphate of lime, . 

PSqual to ordinary phosphates rendered soluble, 
Insoluble phospha^. 

Hydrated sulphate of lime, . . . 

Hydrated sulphuric acid, 

*22.80 ' 

14.68 

17.12 

48.00 

4.62 

Cany forward, 

79.32 

TRAlSrS.—MAECH 1864 


E 
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Brought forward, 

Alkaline salts, . . • - . • 

Silica, • - . - • 

Organic matter, moisture, and ammonia, » 

79.32 

5.36 

4.04 

11.28 



100,00 

Ammonia, . « • - ^ - 

Equal to crystallised sulphate of ammonia, . 

. 0.58 
. 2.56 


Bourn SujpeT^ho^haie. 
Organic matter, ammonia, and moisture, 

Soluble phosphate of lime, . 

Equal to ordinary phosphates rendered soluble, 
Insoluble phosphates, . . - 

Hydrated sulphate of liine, . 

Hydrated sulphuric add, 

Alkaline salts, .... 

Silica, . . • . • 

* 17.68 ‘ 

30.92 

11,33 

14.72 

80.49 

4.24 

4.96 

3.34 



100.00 

Ammonia, . , . • - ^ . 

Equal to crystallised sulphate of ammonia, . 

. 1.87 
. 8.25 



REPORT OP PROCEEDINGS IN THE EDINBURGH VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

By Professob Dicjk. 

ScruMAET OF Cases, comprising Diseases, Injuries, <fec., amongst Do- 
* KssncATED Anihais, registered in tlie Cunical Tbansaotionb of the 
Edinbitrgh Veteeenart OoUiEGE, which have been under treatment 
during the months of October, November, and December 1863, 


Abscesses in various parts, . 

Hoisea 

7 ^ 

Cattle and 
Sheep. 

1 

Dogs, 4ce. 

Abortion, 

• ... 

1 

... 

Anglebeiries, removal of. 

1 

... 


- Apihse epizootaca (murrain), 

• 

16 

... 

Ascites, 

• ... 


1 

Bone, disease of, 

1 


... 

„ fractures of, . 

6 

1 

1 

Brain, disease of, 

, 1 


... 

Broken knees. 

4 



Bursse, distension of, with lameness, 2 


... 

Calculus, vesical, 

1 


.. • 

Canker in the ear, 



1 

Castration, . 

! i 


... 

Catarrh and sore throat, 

56 


2 

Chorea, 

1 


2 

Cdic,. • . , 

45 


... 

Cons^pation (obstinate). 

3 


2 

Cracked heels, 

6 


... 

Corhs, with Imeness, 

6 


... 
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Debility, constitutional, 

Diabetes, . . 

Diarrhoea, 

Distemper, . 

Emphysema, . 

Enteritis, 

Examinations as to soundness, 
Eyes, diseases, &c. of, 
Eardel-bound, 

Eeet, corns in, with lameness, 

„ inhammation in, 

„ navicular disease in, . 

„ pricks in, 

„ quittois in, . 

„ sandcracks in, . 

„ seedy toe in, 

„ side-bones in, . 

„ thrushes in, 

„ wounds and bruises in, 
Grease, 

Gastritis, 

Head, injury of, 

Hernia, ventral, 

Heart, diseases of, 

„ rupture of, 

Hip-joint, dislocation of. 
Indigestion, chronic and acute. 
Influenza, . . 

Lameness, coffin-joint, 

„ elbow, 

„ fetlock, 

„ Hp, 

„ knee, 

„ shoulder, . 

,, stifle, • • 

Mange, 

Nasal gleet, . 

Neurotomy, . 

Over-exertion, 

Over-grown claws, 

Paralysis, 

Partiullion, difficult,. 

Phthisis ptumonalis, . 

Pleurisy and pneumonia, 
Pleura^pneumonia, . 

Purpura hsemorrhagica, 

Eectum, injuiy of, . 
Bingbones, with lameness, , . . 
Itoaiing, thick and broken wind, 
Shoulder slip, 

Sore neck, . 

Spavin, with lameness, 


Horses. 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

75 

3 

3 

3 

40 

16 

3 

4 


OatUe and 

Sheep. Dogs, &c. 


1 

8 
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Spine, injury of, . 

Horses. 

2. 

Cattle and 
Sheep. 

Dogs, &e. 

Splints, with lameness, 

9 

. 


Sprains, muscles, . . 

3 


• • • 

„ tendons, ligaments, &c., 

25 



Stomach, rupture of,. 

1 



„ steers, . 

5 

.... 

... 

Strangles, . ... 

1 


... 

Teeth, diseases, &o. of. 

8 

... 

... 

Tetanus, . . . . 

1 

... 

... 

Treads, ... 

2 

... 

... 

Tumours,^ various. 

7 

1 

3 

Vense eavsB, rupture of, 

1 

... 

... 

Yomiting, ... 

... 

... 

1 

Weed, . . . . 

5 

... 

... 

Worms, intestinal, . . . . 

6 


2 

,, bronchial 

. ... 

2 

..... 

Wounds and bruises in other parts than feet, 22 

... 

... 


GsimAL Absteact. . 

Oases amongst horses, .... 552 

,y, „ cattle and sheep, . . 36 

,y dogs, <fcc., ... 41 

Total, . . 629 

Among tte many modifying influences affecting the type of 
epidemics and epizootics, no medical fact is better established by 
obseiTation and esperience than this, that the differences in the con- 
slitirtion of the seasons, as well as changes of the seasons themselyes, 
greatly influence the nature and character of prevailing, diseases. 
This fact is very clearly exemplified by comparing the summary of 
the cases registered in the College during the three months ending 
December 31, with those of the preceding quarter. It will be noticed, 
that a considerable increase has taken place in the number of cases 
of disease affecting the organs of xe^ixation, more especially in the 
form usually denominated influenza. This is a disease which may 
occur at any period of the year, but it is found to be most prevalent 
during the autumn and spring months. It generally occurs as an 
epizootic, affecting simultaneously whole districts, and is in all pro¬ 
bability produced by sudden changes, either of the temperature of 
the atmosphere, or its humidity. It is otherwise impossible to 
account satisfactorily for the frequent outbreaks of the disease, 
which accompany the sudden transitions, in our variable climate, 
from heat to cold, from cold to heat, or from cold dry, to moist 
and foggy weather. It occurs under a variety of forms—one season 
appearing as a sort of epizootic catarrh, the disease being confined 
to the upj^r air-passages; at another as broncho-pneumonia, the 
bronchial tubes and substance of the lungs being the parts chiefly 
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affected; in a third as plenro-pneumonia, the lungs and their 
covering membrane being the seat of the affection; while at other 
times the liver and other digestive organs seem to participate in the 
disease. It may, however, be correctly defined as typhoid, and the 
morbid changes to consist in sub-acute infiammation, or a passive 
congested state of the lining membrane of the respiratory tract, fre¬ 
quently extending to the substance of the lungs, and to their invest¬ 
ing membrane, the pleura. It is always accompanied by fever, and 
to a greater or less extent with derangement of the heart, and by ex¬ 
cessive lassitude and weakness, which, in my opinion, is one of the 
most marked characteristics of the disease. Young horses, and those 
of the heavy or cart breeds, are most liable to its attach, and in the 
latter it is always more severe than in those having more breeding; 
in fact, we always find that coarse-bred horses suffer more from, and 
are less able to withstand the effects of, debilitating diseases than 
well-bred horses. Influenza is ushered in by dulness, loss of appetite 
shivering, the eyes becoming clouded, and tears flowing down the 
cheeks. These symptoms are speedily followed by quickened breath¬ 
ing, quick weak pulse, and a frequent painful cough, aggravated by 
deglutition, or even an attempt made to swallow. The progress of 
the disease is sometimes arrested in this stage, but in a greater 
number of cases other symptoms make their appearance^great 
debility sets in, a copious effusion of mucus is discharged from the 
nose, the mouth becomes hot and dry, pulse quick and small, visible 
mucous membranes become red and injected, and, should the liver 
have become involved, they are tinged with yellow. The temperature 
of the body varies, being sometimes hot and sometimes cold, but 
chiefly noticed in the ears and legs. The urine becomes high-coloured, 
and the faecal discharges hard, scanty, and light in colour. As the 
disease goes on increasing in intensity, the debility increases, the 
dulness becomes stupor, the discharge from the nose also increases, 
the cough gets worse, while the pulse becomes quicker and weaker, 
and also irregular, and a well-marked line or ridge appears along the 
under side of the flanks, the breathing becoming almost abdominal. 
The prostration continues, and the animal sinks from sheer exhaustion. 
When a favourable change makes its appearance, it is ushered in 
usually by a copious nasal discharge, and the resumption in &e ex¬ 
tremities of their natural temperature, while the breathiiitg md 
pulsations become more natural, and the coat, which has Htherfco 
been dry and staring, assumes its sleek and healthy appearance* 

On observing an animal attacked with this insi^ous disease, ihe 
first step to be taken is to place it in a well-ventilated loo^box, 
with plenty of clean dry litter; to clothe its body with warm rugs, 
to b^dage its legs, and otherwise td attend to its comfort. ^ 
simply attending to these precautionary measures in the primary 
stage, many animals will recover without any other medical treat¬ 
ment. Blood-letting ought not to be resorted to unless in the very 
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early stages, when I have seen it do good. As a rule I would advise 
abstaining from this practice. If the bowels are very much consti- 
patei I would recommend a small dose of aloes, in quantity not 
sufBcient to purge, on the ground of avoiding the great danger, in 
these low typhoid diseases, of bringing on superpuxgation, and in¬ 
creasing the weakness. The boweS may be kept in order by the 
use of glysters of soap and water. Alterative medicines, such as 
nitrate of potash in combination with camphor, will be found of 
great service, along with a blister to the throat, and, if possible, a 
plentiful supply of water in which nitre has been dissolved Should 
the lungs or pleura become involved, a strong blister of cantharides, 
or cloths wrung out of hot water, applied to the sides, will prove 
advantageous. If the cough be troublesome, sweet spirits of nitre 
and extract of beUadonna should be given. In cases where there is 
great prostration and weakness, give stimulants, such as warm ale, 
port-wine, carbonate of ammonia, sweet spirits of nitre, or ether. 
When all chances of a relapse have passed off, then tonics and diur¬ 
etics must be administered. In all cases every endeavour should be 
made to get the animal to eat, by placing before him good nutritious 
diet—^such as green food, carrots or bran mashes mixed with crushed 
com or malt'—at the same time supplying him with thin grud. or 
cold water to drink. 

A very severe and rapid case of purpura haemorrhagica occurred 
during the quarter in the stables of a large postmaster in town. 
Ihe patient was a bay thorough-bred mare, which had been sent to 
Edinburgh for sde. She had been used for racing purposes, and 
had proved successful at several meetings. She was first observed to 
be ill on the morning of Saturday the 28 th of MTovember, when I 
was sent for. On examination I at once diagnosed it to be a case of 
purpura. The symptoms presenting themselves were: she was blow¬ 
ing hard, the breathing also veiy much troubled ; pulse soft and 
faint; the head and neck veiy much swollen, and the lips tumefied; 
the appetite was quite gone, and purple spote were observed on the 
lining membrane of the nose. In tiie following morning, on my 
again visiting her,^ I found the swelling of the head, neck, and lips 
was considerably increased, and had extended down to the breast, 
the swellings being soft and pitting on pressure, the skin hot and 
pauLfiii; the breathing had become much quicker, and, in addition, a 
suffocating cough had supervened, with a bloody discharge from both 
nostrils. From the severity and urgency of the symptoms, I had 
little or no hope of her recovery, the symptoms indicating the lungs 
to^ foe anected in a very serious manner. However, I ordered her 
sitoulants, as port-wine, with mineral tonics, and to have plenty of 
TOSh air, her legs to be bandaged, and her body well clothed. As I 
prognosed, the disease proved fatal—she succumbing early on the 
londay nuking from suffocation. I had the carcass brought to the 
College-yard on the Monday moniing, and a post-mortem examinar 
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tion made. Oa removing the skin, extensive extravasations of blood 
were found throughout the whole extent of the head, neck, and fore 
extremities. The nostrils were full of blood, and on opening the 
trachea or windpipe, it was found filled with bloody frothy mucus. 
The chest contained a large quantity of bloody serum, the lungs 
were highly congested, and, on cutting into them, the air-tubes were* 
filled with frothy bloody mucus. The heart was larger than natural, 
very soft and flabby, and was filled with dark uncoagulated blood, 
^ were the large veins. The blood, on exposure to the air, changed 
its colour from purple to a brilliant scarlet colour. The mucous 
coats of the intestines also showed purple blotches, but not to any 
considerable extent or marked degree. I may remark that the 
animal was excessively fat internally. 

In this disease I have always found, when the lungs become in¬ 
volved—which may be diagnosed by the quick troubled breathing 
—^that the case almost invariably proves fatal, although I do not 
remember one where death followed so rapidly as in this. On in¬ 
quiry, I learned that the animal had been in apparent good health 
on the day previous, having been out at exercise, and that she pos¬ 
sessed a good appetite, but her coat always appeared on end. 

This is a well-marked example of a fatal attack not dependent on 
any apparent exciting cause—such as excessive previous fatigue, or 
long exposure to cold, or, as is frequently the case in purpura, suc¬ 
ceeding some debilitating disease, as strangles or influenza, when 
the blood has been deteriorated. 

Amongst the cases recorded is a very curious one of emphysema, 
produced by a simple wound in front of the chest, just below the 
arm. On the 22d of November last I was requested to visit a mare 
belonging to a gentleman residing in the city. On my arrival at 
the stables I found her presenting a peculiar appearance, the whole 
body, from head to tail, being emphysematous, the swdling extend¬ 
ing as low down as the knees and hocks. When the body was 
gently pressed with the fingers, a peculiar crackling or crepitating 
sound was produced, and when tapped, the skin resounded like a 
drum. On inquiry, I learnt from the groom that on the previous 
day, when his master was out hunting on the mare, and just at the 
commencement of the run, the animal had struck her chest against 
a stake. The gentleman, on examination, finding only a small wound 
of about an inch in extent, on the inner side, and to the front, of 
the off elbow-joint, and thinldng it of very trifling import, remounted 
and rode her after the hounds. At the finish of the day^s sport he 
rode her home to the stables in Edinburgh, a distance of about 15 
nffles, without notidng any bad symptoms. With the exception of a 
slight swellmg or pufSiess of the dtin, nothing appeared amiss. The 
swelling, however, after reaching home, continuing to increase, and 
the owner becoming alarmed, I was sent for. j&ter a careful ex¬ 
amination, I could find no lesion, excepting the small wound before- 
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meEtioixed, wHch was a punctured one, and only through the skin. 
The pulse was quite natural; the animal, with the exception of the 
swelMng, and appearing a little nauseated, was in good health and 
condition. I gave her a dose of laxative medicine, and punctured 
the skin in sundry places where the swelling was greatest; ordered 
her to be well clothed, to be kept perfectly quiet, and to have a soft 
laxative diet The following day the swelling had slightly subsided, 
the mare keeping well and eating her food. The swelling decreased 
daily, and in little more than a week had resumed its natural state. 

Oa^s of emphysema are very uncommon, and may occur in one 
of three ways. In the first place, we may have it following a simple 
punctured sMn wound in particular parts of the body, more espe¬ 
cially if the wound has been produced by a blunt instrument, which, 
in penetrating the skin, forces a portion inwards, forming a sort of 
flap or valve. In the case of this mare the wound was situated in a 
part where there is a large quantity of loose skin and cellular tissue, 
and great motion. Now, at every step the animal took, air would 
be sucked into the wound, and prevented from returning by the 
valvular flap. The air, by every fresh addition, would be forced 
into the meshes of the subcutaneous cellular tissue, until the whole 
became infiltrated, or, at any rate, the quantity would increase as 
long as the animal was kept in motion. In this form of emphy¬ 
sema very little treatment is necessary; all that is required is to 
puncti^ &e ^inat those parts where there are large accumulations 
of air, and to keep the animal quiet and the bowels open. 

The second form of emphysema sometimes follows or is caused by 
the fracture of one or more ribs, the end of the rib penetrating and 
wounding the lungs and the pleura costalis, at the same time the 
skin remaining uninjured and entira The inspired air in such a 
lesion finds its way from the lungs, into the tihioracic cavity, and 
thence through the opening into the cellular tissue below the skin, 
and gradually diffuses itsdf over the whole of that side of the chest, 
and sometimes, in bad cases, over the whole body. In these cases, as 
in the fOTmer, the skin must he fredy punctured so as to allow the 
air to escape, the animal must be kept quiet, and fever medicines, as 
nitre, administered. 

The third variety of emphysema is caused by penetmting wounds 
into the chest or the windpipe, caused by sharp instruments. In 
such cases the instrument, after penetrating the thorax and wound¬ 
ing the lung, is^withdrawn, and the external wound not being of 
sufficient size or in such a situation as to allow the whole of the air 
escaping from the wound in the lungs to be discharged externally, 
part becomes infiltrated into the cellular tissue beneath the skin; 
or, again, the valvular form of the external wound may allow a cer¬ 
tain quantity of air to be admitted during inspiration which cannot 
escape during expiration, but produces emphysema and aH its con¬ 
sequences. 
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Wounds of the thorax, whether inflicted by fractured ribs or the 
penetration of any instrument, are frequently productive of very 
serious consequences, besides being the cause of emphysema—such 
as haemorrhage, accumulation of air in the thoracic cavity, inflam¬ 
mation of the lining membrane of the cavity, or of the lungs them¬ 
selves. Haemorrhage may proceed from some wounded vessel in the 
walls of the thorax—^such as the intercostal artery—when the blood 
may either escape through the external opening or into the chest, 
where it accumulates, causing what is termed hsemato - thorax. 
Again, the blood may escape from some vessel in the lung, where, 
in addition to haemato-thorax, there is the danger of its finding its 
way into, the bronchial tubes, producing haemoptysis, which may be 
recognised by a discharge of blood from the nose. An accumulation 
of air in the pleural cavity constitutes what is termed pneumo-thorax, 
which may exist with or without emphysema. In both this and 
haemato-thorax there is more or less oppression in the breathing, 
with dulness on percussion in the case of accumulation of blood, 
and great resonance in that of air; in both the pulse is feeble and irre¬ 
gular. Pleurisy, or inflammation of the membrane lining the cavity, 
and pneumonia, or inflammation of the lungs, may proceed directly 
from wounds of the walls or of the lungs, or supervene on haemato- 
thorax or pneumo-thorax. A case of pleurisy following fracture of 
the ribs, where there was neither emphysema nor any of the above- 
mentioned lesions, occurred in the practice of the College on the 
24th of November in a horse belonging to a carter at Craigleith. 
The horse, while drawing a load of stones from the quarry, fell, and 
besides other injuries, broke one of his ribs, which, by wounding the 
costal pleura, set up acute inflammation in that membrane. The 
pulse was hard and wiry, and the breathing quick and oppressed, with 
a short cough, &c. The treatment consisted in blood-letting, a dose 
of laxative medicine, and a plentiful supply of cold water in which 
nitre had been dissolved. The horse gradually recovered. 

Amongst the cases recorded during the quarter is one which did 
not occur in the College practice, but which, from its extraordinary 
character, is, I think, worthy of being placed on record,—I mean the 
case of rupture of the heart. It occurred in the practice of Mr 
Lawson, veterinary surgeon, of Manchester, an old alumnus of the 
College, who kindly forwarded me the morbid specimen just as he 
had removed it from the animal The heart presents a large oblique 
rent, of about four inches in length, in the external wall of the left 
ventricle. On laying open the cavity, the rupture was found mnch 
less in extent intemaSy than it was on the outside, the internal rent 
measuring only about two inches From the appearance of the rup¬ 
ture, there can, I think, be no doubt of its having taken place sud¬ 
denly—^at first probably very small, but gradually increasing in 
extent; the walls of the heart, its lining membrane, its valves, and 
also the aorta or large vessel leaving the ventricle, all appeared per- 
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feciiy healthy- The mnsciilar walls were quite firm, although pale, 
hut this can be readily accounted for by the great loss of blood ensu- 
ii^ on such a serious lesnon. The only apparent change was a slight 
discoloration around the edges of the laceration. In a letter from 
Mr I^wson, which accompanied the specimen, he says:—" On open¬ 
ing the chest a few quarts of serum escaped, and the pleura was 
much inflamed; the lungs were also much congested; but what 
attracted most attention was the enormous size of the pericardial 
sac ; and on cutting into it, a quantity of serum escaped, and a clot 
of blood which weighed no less than eleven pounds.” The horse, 
on his arrival at Mr Lawson’s establishment, presented the following 
symptoms :—** Had his mouth wide open, as if gasping for breath, 
and had a very weak and very intermittent pulse. These symptoms 
gradually increased, but still bore the same character, until he died.” 
I regret that I cannot detail more minutely the circumstances under 
which the animal was placed when these urgent symptoms were first 
noticed, but hope to be able to furnish in the neit quarter’s report 
fiirther particukrs. 

In the last quarterns report, a case of rupture of the venae cavae is 
recorded—^a lesion which I stated was extremely rare, having never 
met with a similar one in the whole course of my practice. It is, 
however, somewhat singular that I have to report a fatal case from 
the same cause, so immediately occurring in the practice of the Col¬ 
lege as in tile quarter at present under review. On the morning of 
Monday the liih of December, I was requested to proceed to a 
knackex^s yard at the back of the Castle, to make a post-mortem 
examination of a horse that had died very suddenly the preceding 
day. Being engaged at the time, I requested Mr Strangeways 
to proceed to the place and make the necessary examination. 
On his return he reported as follows" On opening the chest 
it was found fiUed with blood, which being removed, the heart 
and large blood-vessels connected with it were carefully exa¬ 
mined, when a large rupture was discovered in the posterior 
venae oavse, a short distance from the heart. The rupture was 
about an inch in extent • the coats of the vessel at the part 
were veiy thin, and presented the appearance of having been 
dilated. As no other lesion could be found, it was obvious that 
the great and rapid loss of the vital fluid from the rupture had been 
the immediate cause of the sudden death of the Animfll On inquiry, 
I learnt that the mare, which belonged to a gentleman residing iii 
the suburbs of the city, had* been driven to church in a light carriage 
by the groom, and appeared in her usual good health. On return¬ 
ing home, she proceeded so far all right, but then began to reel, 
when she suddenly dropped, and after a few struggles, accompanied 
by heavy sighs and laboured breathing, died. Gases of sudden 
death from diseases of the heart and large blood-vessels, or other 
causes, not only in the horse, but also in man, are, without doubt, 
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on the increase, and form a fitting subject for physiological research. 
A paper in a recent number of the ‘ Cornh^ Magazine,’ on the 
“ Philosophy of Training,” throws some light on this subject, and, in 
my opinion, deserves careful consideration. The writer argues that 
in training—and most of the horses intended for fast work undergo, 
to a certain extent, a species of training—“ the muscular system has 
been forced into undue development, and this development has been 
at the expense of the general vitality.” As a proof of the truth of 
this, I need only refer to the case of the racing mare, in the earlier 
part of this paper, where the vitality of the blood had undergone a 
serious change. The above writer, speaking of the athletes of Eome, 
says, on the authority of Sinclair, they were short-lived, and liable 
to rupture of blood-vessels, to apoplexy, and lethargic complaints. 
The training system,” he goes on to remark, "is a forcing system ; 
were it continued long would kill; even for a brief space is injuri¬ 
ous. It is an exceptional process for an exceptional result, not. the 
normal process for a healthy organism.” 

Amongst the cases of tumours was one of an enormous size, 
situated at the side of the withers, just behind the shoulder, in a 
large grey Clydesdale horse, the property of a carting agent in 
town. The size of the tumour, and particularly its situation, being 
in the seat of the saddle, interfered so much with the usefulness of 
the animal, that the owner determined to have it removed. The 
horse was brought to the OoUege-yard, and cast in the usual man¬ 
ner and properly secured; a free crucial incision was then made 
down to the substance of the tumour, and the skin dissected from it. 
After this, as much as possible was removed with a knife, it being 
difiB.cult to get the whole mass away, owing to the extensive adhe¬ 
sions between it and the neighbouring parts. After dissecting out 
the greater part of the tumour, the few small arteries cut through 
during the operation were secured with ligatures, and the skin 
brought together by metallic sutures. The animal was then allowed 
to rise, the wound dressed with cloths dipped in cold water, and a 
dose of laxative medicine administered. The wound, as might be 
expected from its extent, did not heal by the first intention, but 
inflamed and suppurated, when the sutures were removed and the 
part treated as an open iilcer or sore. It was dressed daily with 
a pledget of tow saturated with a weak solution of acetate of 
zinc, the strength of the animal supported with tonics and good 
food. Hedthy granulations sprang up, and the wound rapidly 
healed, without producing any bad consequences—Ihe skin gradually 
closing, and leaving but a comparatively small cicatrice. The animal 
is now able to work, which he was quite unable to do before the 
operation, although there is still a slight enlargement in the part. 
The tumour, of which nearly 12 pounds was removed, belonged to the 
fatty variety, adipose sarcoma, bearing a close resemblance to ordi¬ 
nary fat, with which it corresponded in structure, only appeared a 
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little darker ia colour. The only other case of tumour worthy of 
notice in the horse, was one of the melanotic variety, which occurred 
in a grey horse. It was very large, and was so closely connected 
with the rectum, that I considered operative interference dangerous. 
This variety consists in a deposit of colouring matter, and is rarely 
met with in the horse, excepting in those of a white or grey colour. 
They occur in any organ or tissue, but generally are found of great¬ 
est extent in the neighbourhood of tail and anua The only plan 
of treatment is excision, but is very frequently unsatisfactory, owing 
to their rapid return, the cause of the deposits being entirely con¬ 
stitutional 
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REPORTS. 

1. L.20 to Archibald Stuirock, Struthers Cottage, Kilmarnock, for a paper 

on grasses. 

2, Gfold Medal, or L.10, to James M^Gillivray, V.S., Bonnytown, Rayne, 

Aberdeenshire, for a Report on internal parasites in’domestic animals. 
B. Gold Medal, or L.10, to Charles Bangster, Balnahreck, Brechin, for a Re¬ 
port on the reclamation of waste land. 

4. Gold Medal, or L.10, to Robert Scot Skirving, Camptown, Brem, for a 

Report on the effect of manure made with and without cover. 

5. Gold Medal, or L.10, to Robert J. Thomson, Grange Farm, Kilmarnock, 

for a Report on phosphatic and aznmoniacal manures. 

6. Gold Medal, or L.10, to Robert J. Thomson, Grange Farm, Kilmarnock, 

for a Report on soluble and insoluble phosphate. 

7. Gold Medal, or LlO, to Jacob Wilson, Manor House, Morpeth, for a Re¬ 

port on reapmg-inachine& 

8^ Gold Medal, or LlO, to WiUiam Walker, Ardhuncart, Mossat, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, for a Report on autumn manuimg. 

9. Medium Gold Medal, or L5, to Hugh Borthwick, Traquair Elnowe, 
Peebles, for a Report on foot-rot in sheep. 

10. Medium Gold Med^, or L.5, to John Morrison, Manager, Drummond’s 

Nurseries, Coney Park, Stirling, for a Report on mixed plantations, 

11. Medium Gold Medal, or L-5, to Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Bark- 

listen, for a Report on breeding hunters and roadsters. 

12. Medium Gold Medal, or L.6, to Samuel D. Shiiriff, Saltcoats, Drem, for a 

Report on soluble and insoluble phosphates. 

13. Medium Gold Medal, or L.5, to Robert J. Thomson, Grange, Balmamock, 

for a Report on the cultivation of mangold-wurzel. 

14 Silver Medal to Professor Cameron, Public Analyst to the City of Dublin, 
for a Import on soluble and insohible phosphates, 
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DISTRICT- COMPETITIONS. 

‘ OATTLlk 

The District of Lorn. 

Bulls. Ghaxles A. Stewart of Acimacoon, Appin, Silver MedaL 

Bulls, Class L* 1. Duncan Clerk, Duntannackan, Oban, . L.8 0 0 

2. John Stevenson, BaUiemore, Oban, . 4 G 0* 

Bulls, Class ILf Duncan M^CaHuin, Clenamackrie, Oban, 2 10 OJ 

Hbieees, 1. Donald Sinclair, Acbdnreir, Bonaw, . 5 0 0 

2. John Stevenson, Ballieinore, Oban, . 3 0 0 

The District of Mar. 

Bulls, Class I. 1. Silvester Campbell, KinneUar, Blackburn, L.8 0 0 
% John Wilken, Saucken, Cluny, . . 4 0 O’ 

Bulls, Class IL John Innes, Wogle, Kiimellar, Blackburn, 5 0 0- 

Heipebs. 1. James Macknigkt, Bogkead, Pitcaple, . 2 10 Of 

2. Dr Trail, Toinb^, Monymuafe^ * . 1 10 0% 

The County of Ayr. 

Bulls, Class 1. 1. Win. Barbour, Broomkill, Dundonald, . L.8 0 0 

2. James Kndlay, Lyonston, Maybole, . *400 

Bulls, Class 11. Robert Smitk, WMtekill, Ockiltree, . 5 0 0 

Hbefbrs. 1. Robert Caldwell, Knockmeggle, Coylton, 5 0 0* 

2i Hugk Vass, Fail Mains, Tarbolton, Ayr, 3 0 0 

The County of Renfrew. 

Bulls. Alexander Grakam of Capellie, Neilston, Silver MedaL 

Bulls, Class I, 1. Alexander Holms, Japstone, Neilston, . L,4 0 OJ 

2. • Jokn Miller, Arkleston, Paisley, . . 2 0 OJ 

Bulls, Class n. Jokn Muir, Porterfield, Renfrew, . . 5 0 O’ 

Hbipbrs. 1. Andrew Faulds, Broadlees, . . . 2 10 OJ 

2. Peter MDermia, Cowfeeder, Paisley, . 1 10 OJ 

The County of Stirling. 

Bulls. • William Stirling of Keir, M.P., Dunblane, Silver MedaL 

Bulls, Class II. A. & A. Mitckefl, Alloa,. . , . L.5 0 0 

Heifers. 1. George Pender, Dmnbreck, Kilsytk, . 5 0 0 

2. John Anderson, Smitksten, Cumbernauld, 3 0 0 

The County of Inverness. 

Bulls, Class I. 1. Alexander Mackenzie, Alanfeam, . . L.4 0 0!]: 

2. Robert Anderson, Kildrummie, Nairn, . 2 0 OJ 

Bulls, Class II. James M‘Pkerson, Dntmmore of Cantray, Croy, 5 0 0 


The District of St^athbogie. 

Bulls. Robert Simpson of Cobairdy, Huntly, Sil*v6r Medal. 

Bulls, Class 1. 1. Charles Walker, Drumblair, Huntly, ,. LB 0 0 

2. Charles Bruce, Broadland, Huntly, . 4 0 0 

Bulls, Class II. Alexander Watt, Tkomaston, Huntly,- . 6 0 0 

Heifers. 1. Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith, . 5 0 0 

2. Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith, .300 


* da^ I., Bulls cidved before Ist January 1861. 
ir Class II., Bulls calved after Ist January 1861. 
i Half Premium awarded, the number of lots being under six. ^ 
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The District of Strontian^ 

Bulls, Class L 1. Hugli Maclaine, Eahoy, fionaw, . . L.8 0 0 

2. Alexander Cameron, Glenforslane, Strontian, 4 0 0 
Heipehs. 1. Donald M^ean, Salachan, Bonaw,. . 5 0 0 

2. Hugh Maclaine, Rahoy, Bonaw, . . 3 0 0 

The Island of SJcye, 

Bulls, Class 1. 1. John Stewart of Duntulm, Portree, . L.4 0 0* 

2. Dr N. Martin, Glendale, Dunvegan, , 2 0 0* 

Bulls, Class II. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, . , 2 10 0* 

Heifers. 1. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, . . 2 10 0* 

2. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, . . X 10 0* 

, TJi£ Comity of Banff and District of Turriff, 

Bulls. James Lumsien, Braco, Keith, . . Silver Medal. 

Bulls, Class I. 1. Andrew Longmore, Rettie, Banff, . . L.8 0 0 

% J. & A. Longmore, Baldavie, Banff, . 4 0 0 

Heifers. 1. Robert Walker, Montbletten, Banff, . 2 10 0* 

2. Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith, . 1 10 0* 

ERAUGHT-HORSES. ! 

The County of Lanarh 

Stallions. Peter Crawford, Dumgoyack, Strathblane, . L.25 0 0 

Mares. The Duke of Hamilton, . . . . 10 0 0 

Fillies. John Findlay of EasterhiU, Glasgow,*. . 5 0 0 

The County of LMiltigouf. 

Stalhons. Janies M^Artney, Royal Hotd, Dollar, . L.25 0 0 

Mabss. David MKMbbon, Inveravon, Pohnont, . 10 0 0 

Fillibs, Admiral Sir Jas. Hope of CaiTideii,Iabilithgow, 5 0 0 

The County of Edinhurgh. 

SiALLioisrs, John Robertson, Mtchelston, Lochwinnoch, L.25 0 0 

Mark s. Alex. NTaismith, Windlestrawlee, Edinburgh, 10 0 0 

Fillies. James Laurie, Mtchelston, Stow,, , , 5 0 0 

ENTIRE colts. 

Th^ County of Kincardine, 

One-YeaRpOld Colts. James Masson, Slateyhaulk, Stonehaven, L.2 0 0* 

District of the Perth, Fife, Kinross, and CloKhmmuan Associatim, 
Two-YeaBpOld Colts. William Stirling of Keir, M.P., Dun¬ 
blane, . . . . , . L.6 0 0 

One-Year-Old Colts, Sir Thomas Monciieffe of Moncrieffe, Bart., 4 0 0 

The Stefwartry of KirhmdJbright, 

One-Year-Old Colts. W. & J. Shennan, Balig, Kirkcudbright, L.2 0 0* 

The District of MajcJhars, in Wigtovmshire, 

Two-Year-Old Colts. James M^Conndl, Low Glasnick^ Kewton 
^ ^ ^ Stewart, . . . ‘ . . L.3 0 0* 

02?e-Year-0ij> Colts. James Gifford, Grange of Bladnoch, Wig¬ 
town, .4 0 0 

* Half Premiums awarded, the number of lots being iind» six. 
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CHETIOT SHEEP. 


The Districts of Gairloch and Lochhroom, 

Tups. Da^id MundeU, Addndrean, Dingwall, . L.5 0 0 

Sheaeling- Tups, Walter MnndelL, Inverlail, Dingwall, . 5 0 0 

Ewes. Allan Cameron, Torridon, Eanlochewe, . 5 0 0 

Sheaeling Ewes. Walter Mnndell, Inverlail, Dingwall, . 2 0 0* 

The District of Withsdale, 

Tups. Alexander Nivison, Glencorse, Closebnm, L.5 0 0 

Ewes. Robert Borland, Anebincaiin, Glosebnm,. 5 0 0 

Sheaeling Ewes. Wm. Borland, Townfoot, Closebnm,. . 4 0 0 


The District of Annandcde. 

Tups. Jobn Caarntbers, Kirkbill, Moffat, . 

Tups. Thomas Brydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, 

Shearling Tups. Thomas Brydon, Kinnelhe^, Moffat, 

Ewes, John Carruthers, Klrkhill, Mofife-t, , 

Shearling Ewes. Thomas Brydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, 

The Districts of EMale and lAddesdale, 

Tups. James Brydon, Moodlaw, Langholm, 

Tups. James Brydon, Moodlaw, Langholm, 

Shearling Tups. James Brydon, Moodlaw, Langholm, 

Ewes. John Paterson, Teirona, Lan^olm,. 

Shearling Ewes. W. G. Hunter, Dmnfedlmg, Langholm, 

BLACKEACED SHEEP. 

The Island of Arran, 

Tups. James Allan, Clanchan, Arran, 

Shearling Tups. James Allan, Clanchan, Arran, 

Ewes. Robert Crawtord, Glenscoixodme, Arran, . 

Shearling Ewes. Robert Crawford, Glenscorrodale, Arran, . 

The Upper Ward of Lanarhshire. 

Tups. Walter Johnstone, Longbedholm, Moffat,. Silver Medal. 

Tups. James Greenshields, Westown, Lesmahagow, L.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. John Watson, Cnlterallers, Biggar, . . 5 0 0 

Ewes. Gavin Sandilands, Cnmberhead, Lesmahagow, 2 10 0* 


Shearling Ewes. John WeddeU, HRlend, Abington, . . 2 0 0* 

The District of Argyll, 

Tups. John Malcolm of Poltalloch, Lochgilphead, Silver MedaL 

Tups. James Campbell, Ormaig, Lochgilphead, . L.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. James M'Kechnie, Toiran, Lochgilphead,. 2 10 0* 

Ewes. George Campbell, Ardifuir, Lochgilphead, 5 0 0 

Shearling Ewes. Robert Laurie, Emchaxn, Lochgilphead, . 4 0 0 

The DiMct of Lochaher. 

Tups. Lord Abinger, Fort-William, , . . Silver Medal. 

Tups. Andrew Fraser, Carnisky, Fort-William, . L.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. Walter Reid, Gienfinnon, Fort-William, . 6 0 0 


l.5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
4 0 0. 


Silver Medal. 
l.5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
4 0 0 


. Silver Medal. 
. L.2 10 0* 

5 0 0 
2 10 0* 
2 0 0 * 


Half Premiums awarded, the number of lots being under six. 
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Boabs. 

Sows. 


Cored-Butter. 

Sweet-Mile ) 
Cheese. ) 

Cured Butter. 
Cured Butter. 

Sweet-Milk j 
Cheese. ) 


Cured Butter. 

Sweet-Milk ) 
Che^e. } 

Cured Butter. 
Cured Butter. 

Swbbt-Milz ) 
Cbdeese. V 
Swebt-MujZ / 

ffiE SE"*- S 


SWINE. 

The District of Alford- 

1. Andrew Wilson, Whiteside, Forbes, 

2. George Reid, Culhay, Forbes,. 

1. Alexander Bruce, Waltheton, Keig, 
% Andrew Wilson, Whiteside, Forbes, 


L.4 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

The Gmnty of Wigtcmu 

1. Andrew Wallace, Airies, Stranraer, . L.3 0 0 

2. Alexander M^Lelland, B^yett, Stranraer, 2 0 0 

1. John M^Camon, Barnhills, Stranraer, . 3 0 0 

2. Alexander Banken, Aird, Stranraer, . 2 0 0 

The Gourdy of Ayr- 

0. D. Gairdner, Auchans House, Dundonald, Silver Medal. 

1. Gavin Muir, Fingart, Dunlop, . . L.3 0 0 

2. Robert M^Fadzean, Lpgside, Elccaiton,. 2 0 0 

1. Janies Wilson, Old Mill, Hew Cumnock \u7ider 



The Dist7%<A of Nitihsdale- 

1. John Common, Craigenputtock, Dunscore, L.3 0 0 

2. John M^Kie, Woodhead, Penpont, . . 2 0 0 

1. William Borland, Townfoot, Closebum,. 3 0 0 

2. H. D. B. Hyd^op, Tower, Sanquhar, . 2 0 0 


The County of Lanarh 

, John Craig, of lidston, Hamilton, . Silver Medal. 

1. Arthur Gumour, Crossbill, East feilbride, L.3 0 0 

2. Andrew Aikenhead, Murray, East Kilbride, 2 0 0 

James Allan of West Mains, Stonehouse, Silver Medal. 

1. John Cochrane, Cleugheam, East Kilbride, L.3 0 0 

2. James Fleming, Holm, Stonehouse, . 2 0 0. 


SEED COMPETITIONS. 

The Medal hiis been awarded to the following 

The cf Wester Doss- 

William Allan, Dxomanreach, Dn^aH, for Red Straw White Wheat. 
The District of^ Black Isle. 

Donadd M^y, Horth Kessock, Inverness, for Chevalier Barley. 
Patrick MTjean, of HawkhiU, Fortrose, for Sandy Oats. 

The County of Stirling- 

Thomas Murdoch, Westwood, Stirling, for Sandy Oats. 

John Blair, ClayMlis, Stirling, for Common Barley. 

The County of Ayr. 

Captain Campbell of Graiuie, Avr. for Wheat ^Archer’s nrolificb 
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MEDALS IN AID OP PBEMITJMS GIVEN BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

The Silver Medal has been awarded to the following :— 

The District of the EoycH Morthem Society. 

Silvester Campbell, Kinnellar, Aberdeen, for Shorthorn BidL 

The District of Deeside. 

Lewis Strachan, duny Crighton, Banchory, for two Polled Heifers. 

The Gownty of PeeUes. 

Sir G. Graham Montgomery, Bart., M.P., for Shearling Cheviot Tup. 

The Island of Arran. 

John Medlar, Blairmdre, for Sheep-Shearing* 

The District of the Bucha/n Society. 

Alex. Mien, Woodhead of Camess, Cotes, for Shorthorn BulL 
Samnd Stewart, Sandhole, iB^erbiirgh, for Shorthorn Cow. 

The District of the Spey, Avon, and Fiddochside Society. 
Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith, for Polled Angus BulL 
Wm. Cantlie, Keithmore, Hufiftowiv for Shorthorn Heifer. 

The District of the Kilmarriodsi Society. 

WilhUun Barbour, Broomhill, Dundonald, for Ayrshire BuU. 

David M^HouU, Kilmarnock, for Ayrshire Cow. 

The Western District of Mid-Zothian. 

John Meikle, Seafield, Mid-Oalder, for Ayrshire BulL 
James Marr, jun., Adambrae, Mid-Oalder, for Draught Mare. 

The District of the Avondale Society. 

J. R. Allison, Billhead, Avondale, for Ayrshire Cow. 

Andrew Hamilton, Drumclog, Avondale, for Ayrshire BulL 

The District of Wester Boss. 

John Sharp, Kinnairdie, Dingwall, fox Shorthorn Cow. 

The District of Penicuik. 

Andrew Pat^ Pulford, Roshba^ for Ayrshire Cow. 

The District of the Black Isle Society. 

Major James Wardlaw, Behnaduthy, Mtmlochy,for ESghland Bull and Heiler 

The District of the Petlercaim Glvh. 

John Smith, Balmain, Fettercaim, for Bhorthom BulL 

Charles Duiward, Eagle Lm Farm, Fettercaim, for best-managed Green Crop. 

The District of the Mauchline Ayrioultural Society. 

Wm. lindsay, KiHock, Mancbline, fox Ayrdaite BuU and Cow, 

The District of the Mavdhline Ecrrticultural and AgricvMural Society. 
Hugh Miller, Giassmillees, Mauchline, for best-managed Dairy. 

The Gounty of JSfairTi.. 

Captain D, C, Cameron, Billhead, Ardermer, for best-managed Farm, 

The District of die Fmcardineshire Glvib. 

Bobert Sahnond,]Srether Balfour of Burris,Stonehaven, for best-managed Farm. 
Wm. ^exander, Bent of Haulkerton, Laurencekirk, for best-managed Green 
Crop. 

TRANS.—MABOH 1864. 
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The County of Inmmess. 

Eobert Gfentle, Bell, Gortlileck, for laid Cheviot Wool. 

Eobeit Idnton, Leaddime, Bores, for laid Highland Wool. 

The District of the Leochd-Gu^nie Association, 

Samuel Bunn, Innenteer, CiaigLevar, for best-managed Green Crop. 

COa?TAGES AND GARDENS. 

POR THE BeST-KEFD COTTAGES AOT GARDENS. 

First Cottage Premium, L.1,53., and Medal when Four Competitors; Second, 
L.1; Third, 15s. First Garden Premium, L.1, 5s., and Medal when Four 
Competitors; Second, L.1; Third, 15s. 

Parish op Strichen. —1st Cottage Premium and Medal, WiDi^ Mac¬ 
donald ; 2d, William Linu ; 3d, Alex. TJrquhart. 1st Garden Premium and 
Medal, William Liu-n ; 2d, Harry Emslie; 3d, Joseph Sim. i 

Parish op Newburgh and Abdie. —1st Garden Premium and Medal, 
George Moncrieff; 2d, James Robertson; 3d, Ceciliia McLaren, and James 
Edmeston. 

Parish of Lesmahagow. —1st Garden Premium and Medal, James Faulds; 
2d, John Metcher; 3d, Robert NichoL 
Parish op Bouglas. —1st Garden Premium and Medal, James Gold; ,2d, 
James Thomson; 3d, James Bavidson. 

Parish op West Calder. —1st Cottage Premium and Medal, .^exander 
Martin; 2d, Robert Laurie; 3d, Jto Miller. 1st Garden Premium and 
Medal, John Robb; 2d, Alexander Martin; 3d, Bavid Steven. 

Parish op STONETKiRK.-^lBt Cottage Premium and Medal, Gilbert Gra¬ 
ham ; 2d, James M*Hiaig; 3d, John Borrowdale. 1st Garden Premium and 
Medal, Thomas Watkins; 2d, Gilbert Graham; 3d, Samuel Morrison. 

Parish op Kirkcolm. —1st Cottage Premium and Medal, Wm. Wright; 
2d, Bavid Frazer; 3d, Hugh Biynan. 

MEDAL GIVEN IN AID OF PRIVATE COMPETITION. 

The Logieabmond and Glenalhond Horticjultural Society. —John 
Carmichael, for hest-kept Cottage Garden. 

VETERINARY COLLEGE 

Silver Medals were awarded, at tbe .Annual Fkamination in April 
last, to the following parties i '— 

1. John Malcolm, Loims^ht, Manchester, for best General Examination. 

2. WilliainPallm, Bublin, for second do. 

3. William Worthin^on, Wrighton, Wigan, Lancashire, for best Examina¬ 

tion in Horse Pathology, 

4. B. R. Kirke, 1st Regiment United States Hussars, Trenton, New Jersey, . 

for best Examination in Cattle Pathology. 

5. Will iam Worthington, Lancashire, for best Examination in Physiology 

^ and Histolo^. 

6. William Worthington, Lancatinre, for best Examination in Chemistry. 

7. William P ali j n, Bublm, for best Examination in Materia Medica. 

8. William. Pallin, Dublin, for best Anatomical Preparation. 

9. William Wortmngton, Lancashire, for best Examination in Anatomy. 

Jn; Hail Maxwell, Secretary, 


Edinburgh, Zd Fdrmry 1864. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE LABORATORY. 

By Thomas Andeesoh, M.D.| Professor of Chemistry in the Umversity 
of Glasgow, and Chemisb to the Society. 

OH THE COMPOSITIOH OE SOME OP THE MORE IMPOETANT WEEDS 
INPESTESrO CULTIVATED SOILS. 

The results wMch follow are a continuation of those wMch were 
commenced in the January number of the 'Transactions/ and do 
not therefore require any introductory observations. 


Scentle^ Mayflower (Matricaria iiiodora). 

The specimens were gathered on the 9th July, when the plant 
was in full flower. The soil was a strong clay. 


Water, . . 



77.14 

Albuminous compounds, 

« 


1.28 

Oiher organic matters,* 

• 

, 

20.46 

Ash, • • - » • • _ 


. 

1.13 


100.00 


Nitrogen, 

1 contained^— 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

0.206 

Peroxide of iron, 

• 





2.62 

Lime, . 

• 





19.54 

Hagnesi% 

• 





7.62 

Po-^h, « 






23.66 

Soda, . 






2.11 

Chloride of sodium, 






11.36 

Phosphoric acid, 






4.83. 

Sulphuric acid, 






7.74 

Silicic acid, 






2.34 

Carbonic acid. 






11.78 

Charcoal, • 

• 





0.14 

Sand, « 






5.67 

99.21 


These results, recalculated after deduction of sand, charcoal, and 
carbonic acid, give— 


Perosdde of iron. 
Lime, 

Potash, . 
Sod%. 

Chloride of sodium. 
Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphuric acid, 
Silidcamd, . 


3.08 

23.96 

9.23 

28.98 

2.58 

13.92 

,5.91 

9.48 

2.86 


100.00 
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Groundsel (Senecio migaris). 

The plants, which were of large size, were gathered on the l7th 
July. The soil in which they grew was stiff, and might be most 
correctly described as a clayey loam. 


Water, ...... 88.47 

Albununous compoxmds, . * . . . 1.62 

Other oiganic matters, .... 8.46 

Ash,.1.46 

100.00 

Nitrogen, ...... 0.26 

The ash contained— 

Peroxide of iron, ..... 1.90 

.18.01 

M^esia, ...... 6.40 

Potash,.24.12 

Sodas . . . . . . 6.60 

CSbloride of sodimn, . . . • , . 16.01 

Phosphoric acid, ..... 6.17 

Sulphuric acid, . '. . . ‘ . 6.11 

Silicic acid, 2.49 

Carbonic add, ..... 16.63 

Charcoal, • .. .. . 1.11 

Sand,.■ 8.17 


100.61 
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The ash contained— 


Peroxide of iron, 





2.34 

Lime, . ... 





11.42 

Magnesia, . . . 





8.59 

Potash, 





24.33 

Chloride of potassium, 





10.97 

Chloride of sodium, . 





9.44 

Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphuric add, 





6.54 





8.41 

Silicic acid. 





1.32 

Carbonic add. 





17.11 

Charcoal, 





0.38 

Sand, ... 





8.67 

99.52 


Sand, charcoal, and carbonic acid being deducted, this gives— 


Peroxide of iron. 





2.98 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 





14.57 





4.58 

Potash, 





31.07 

Chloride of potassium. 





13.99 

Chloride of sodium, , 





12.05 

Phosphoric add. 





8.34 

Sulphuric add, « 





10.74 

Silidc add, . 

- 




1.68 

100.00 


It is interesting to compare this plant with the preceding—^both 
belonging to the same genus, and presenting many points of simi- 
larity in their botanicd relations. Groundsel contains a consider¬ 
ably larger quantity of water than ragweed, as might indeed be 
anticipated from the more woody character of the stem of the latter 
plant. But the most remarkable difference is in the proportion of 
ash, which in ragweed is nearly four times as great as in groundsel 
In this respect, indeed, ragweed surpasses any of the other weeds 
examined, and it indicates the importance of eradicating it from 
pasture-land, where its tendency is to lock up during the period of 
its growth a quantity of mineral matter which ought to be available 
for the more valuable grasses. The ash of boi£ plants, and par¬ 
ticularly of groundsel, is rich in common salt. 

Common Sorrel'(i?«OT6r cccetosa). 

Plants collected on the 10th of June, from a stiff clay soil. 


Water, 




86.03 

Albuminous compounds, 


, 

, 

2.01 

Other organic matters. 

. 

• , 

. 

10.95 

Adi, ' . jH m • 

• 

• 

* 

1.01 

100.00 


Nitrogen, 
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The ash contained— 


Peroxide of iron, 





2.96 

Lime, . 





. 15.43 

Magnesia, . . . 





8.04 

Potash, 





25.58 

Chloride of potassium, 





4.80 

Chloride of sodium,. . 





12.54 

Phosphoric acid, 





6.72 

Sulphuric acid, . . 





6.58 

Silicic acid, , . . 





2.43 

Carbonic add, . . 





11.59 

Charcoal, 





0.81 

Sand, , 





. 3.08 

99.56 


After deduction of sand, charcoal, and carbonic acid, the ash, cal¬ 
culated on 100 parts, gives— 


Peroxide of iron, • 3.52 

Lime, • . , , . . . 18.36 

Magnesia, .... . . 9.56 

Potash, . . . ' . , . . 30.43 

Chloride of i^tassium, . ' . . • . * 5.70 

Chloride of sodium,' . . . . . ^ . 14.92 

Phosphoric acid,. ' . ' . 6.80 . 

Sulphuric add, , . • • • •7.82 

^doadd, ...... 2.89 


100.00 

Dock {Mumex crispm). 

The plants, which were gathered on the 1st July, grew on a strong 
clay soil. The proportions of roots, steins, and leaves in the entire 
plants were determined, and found to be— 

Roots, ....... 17.33 

Stems, 47.01 

Leaves, .....«• 35.66 

100,00 


The proportions of water, ash, nitrogenous compounds, and other 
organic matters, were determined in each of these parts of the plant; 
but for the ash analysis the entire plants were used. 



Roots. 

Stems. 

Leares. 

Water, 

71.76 

79.32 

84.51 

Albuminous compounds, 

0.65 

1.81 

3.06 

Other organic matters, 

. 26.28 

17.42 

9.72 

Ash, 

1.31 

1.45 . 

2.71 


100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

Nitrogen, , 

0.11 

0.20 

a49 
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The ash of the entire plant coniained— 


Peroxide of iron. 






2.24 

Lime, . 






24.52 

Magnesia, 






9.70 

Potash, . • 






22.52 

Soda, . 






1.20 

Chloride of sodium. 






9.77 

Phosphoric add. 






2.60 

Sulphuric acid,. 






3.97 

Silicic acid. 






8.60 

Carbonic acid, . 






16.19 

Charcoal, 






0.24 

Sand, . 






3.22 

99.77 


After deducting sand, charcoal, and carbonic acid, this gives— 


Peroxide of iron, 




2.79 

Lime, 




- 80.65 

Magnesia, . 




. 12.10 

Potash, • 




28.11 

Soda, 




1.49 

Chloride of sodium. 




. 12.18 

Phosphoric acid, 

Sulphuric acid, . 




3.24 




4.95 

Silicic add, 




. 4.49 

100.00 


,The difference in composition of the root, stem, and leaves of this 
plant is interesting from the illustration it gives of the different 
proportions of albuminous compounds in those organs. In the 
roots the quantity is very small, but increases until in the leaves 
it is more than four times as large. Water and ash also increase, 
while the more nitrogenous organic matters decrease. This is due 
to the woody fibre, which is largest in the roots and smallest in the 
leaves. A comparison of this plant with that which precedes it, 
and belongs to the same genus, reveals some interesting points. 
Both are poor in phosphoric acid, more especially the dock ; and 
lime and magnesia are abundant. The latter, indeed, is remarkably 
so, and the entire plant contains as much magnesia as the grain of 
wheat, which is usually considered to be richer in that element than 
any other plant. 

Com Marigold {Gl^santhemum segetum). 

Collected on the 28th July. The plants were in full .flower and 
well developed. They grew on a rich light mould. 


Water, ... . . . . . . T6.10 

Albummozis compounds, . • ... .2.31 

Other organic matters, ' . . . .19.78 

Ash,, ..1.8$- 


100.00 

Nitrogen, . . . . . .0.37 
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The ash contained— 


Peroxide of iron, 





3.64 

Lime, . , 


• 



16.21 

Ms^nesia, , • 

Pofesh, 





3.94 

23.46 

Chloride of potassium, . 





2.98 

Chloride of sodium. 





14.59 

Phosphoric add. 





6.72 

Splphuric acid, . . 

Silicic add, , . 

• 




6.99 

3.38 

Carbonic add, . 

P 




14.90 

Gharcod, - • . 

• 




0.12 

Sand, . - . . 





.2.72 


99.65 


Sand^ charcoal^ and carbonic add being deducted^ the ash gives— 


Peroxide of iron. 
Lime, . » 

Magnesia^ 

Potadi, . 

Chloride of potassmm, 
Chloride of sodimn, 
I^osphoiic add^ 
Sulphuric acid, 

Silidc acidf 


4.44 

19.91 

4.81 

28.64 

3.63 

17.72 

8.20 

8.53 

4.12 


100,00 


13ie plants were collected on 28th July, and grew on a stiff clay 
soil Owing to a mistake, the whole specimen of this plant was 
burned for adi before it was discovered that a part of the analysis 
had been omitted. I am, in this case, therefore, unable to give the 
exact percentage of ash. 

Water, 70.56 

matter, , , . r , . 29.44 

100.00 

Hitrogeai, 

The ash contained-** 


Peroxide of iron, . , , . . 2.91 

Lime, ....... 16.80 

Magnesia, . ^ ^ . . 6.06 

Potash, ....... 21.84 

Soda, 3.79 

Chloride of sodium, , . . , , 12.06 

Phosphoric acid, ..... 6.04 

Sulphuric add, ...... 6.88 

Silidc add, 8.78 

Carbonic add, ...... 11.90 

Charcoal, ...... 2.80 

Sand, . . . . . . . 5.28* 


99.64 
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These numbers, recalculated without sand, charcoal, and carbonic 
acid, give— 


Peroxide of iron, 




3.66 

Lime, 




21.09 

Magnesia, 

• 



7.61 

Pota^, . 


• 


21.34 

Soda, 




8.79 

Chloride of sodium, 




12.06 

Phosphoric add. 




■ . 7.68 

Sulphuric acid, . 


9 


8.63 

Silicic add, 


e 


4.74 


100.00 


The analyses now given form the first instalment of a series, 
which it is my intention to extend by degrees until all the more 
important weeds have been examined. It would be premature to 
attempt any generalisation from the limited data hitherto obtained, 
but one or two points may at least be indicated. It is especially to 
be noticed that many of the plants contain a considerable quantity 
both of ash and of nitrogenous matters ; and as far as the latter 
substances are concerned, some of them may bear comparison with 
the nutritive farm crops, such as potatoes and grass. They are, 
however, as we well know, rejected by animals, and consequently 
aU the matters they contain are only so much of the elements which, 
under other circumstances, would be useful, locked up in a state in 
which they are for the present unserviceable. The farmer, there¬ 
fore, will appreciate the confirmation which science gives to practice 
in regard to the importance of keeping down useless vegetation, 
and he will recognise the importance of doing this not only on ara¬ 
ble but on pasture land. It is important, however, to notice that 
some discrimination is no doubt necessary in this respect, and that 
some apparently useless plants may really exercise a beneficial in¬ 
fluence. The deep-rooted plants, like coltsfoot, may serve a good 
purpose by bringing up from the lower part of the soil substances 
which might otherwise be lost, and, by their decay, spreading them 
on the surface. Plants which perform this ofBce it might be in some 
cases inadvisable to eradicate, but there can be no question about 
the advantage of getting rid of those which take their food from the 
superfidW layers of the soil. But little support is given to the dis¬ 
tinction into potash and lime plants; but, in the present state of 
our knowledge, it is impossible to arrive at any defiinite conclusions 
on this point. 

On a future occasion I shall give the results of further investiga¬ 
tions into this subject. 


ON THE OOMTOSmoN OV AN EASlT lNt>XAN OIL CAKE. 

I have had occasion recently to examine a sample of linseed oil- 
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cake made in Indian and of wMck a quantity has been imported into 
country* It was in very small cakes, about nine inches long, 
three broad, and a quarter of an inch in tldckness. Its appearance 
was very different from that of a cake made in this country, the 
seeds having been very imperfectly ground, and the pressure em¬ 
ployed comparatively small. It was found to contain— 


Water, ..... 

OU, . . . . 

Albmnmous compoundB, 

Mucilage, gam, .... 

fibre, ..... 

Asb, 


9.94 

14.76 

28.06 

1 28.02 
13.31 
5.91 



100.00 

Nitrogen, ..... 

• . 

4.49 

The ash contained— 



Phosphates, ..... 
Phosphoric acid combined with alkalies, 

Sand, ...... 

• 

2.01 

0.71 

1.24 


A careful microscopic examination showed that it was entirely free 
from foreign seeds. It had therefore all the characters of a good oil¬ 
cake, rich in oil, and, so far as composition alone was concerned, would 
be described as decidedly above the average. It was found, however, 
to be e:^fcremely injurious to the animds which ate it, producing 
rather sev^ purging, which ceased when its use was discontinued, 
and reappeared when it was tried a second time, so that there could 
be no doubt that the effect was really due to the cake. No poisonous 
si&stances being present, it is difficult to accoxmt for ffie effects 
observed; but it appears to me that, in all probability, the 
cake had heated during the voyage home, and the oil contained 
in it had become rancid. The taste and smell of the cake 
were much the same as that of ordinary samples, and it had no 
acridity; bnt still it appears probable that this was the cause of 
its bad ejects. An expmenced oil-crusher, to whom it was shown, 
expressed a similar opinion regarding it. Since the analysis was 
made, attempts have been made to deprive the cake of its bad 
effects by boiling it, and also by regrinding and pressing a small 
quantity; but these have proved ineffectual, and it has been neces¬ 
sary to sell the remainder as a manure. 

Several cases have at different times come under my notice in 
which cakes, otherwise satisfectory, have produced slight purging, 
for which I have been unable to account in a satisfactory manner; 
and there can be little doubt that the effect is due to the oil becom- 
pg rancid. It is. possible that a change may sometimes occur in 
it timilar to that observed in the fat of sausages and bacon, which 
have often been found (particularly in Germany) to produce very 
severe symptoms in man. 
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In the manufacture of potash, salts, and iodine from kelp, an 
impure common salt is deposited at a certain part of the evapora- 
tion. It always contains a certain proportion of carbonate of soda, 
and also some sulphate of potash, which latter substance is likely 
to make it useful as a manure. A sample of a very large quantity 
was found to contain— 


Water, . • 

Sulphate of pota^ • 

^ ^ - 

. 

17.15 



6.66 

Sulphate of soda, 
Carbonate of soda, . 



10.40 



14.50 

Chloride of sodium, • 

• • 


51.09 

Insoluble matter, 

• V 

• • 

0.20 

100.00 


A substance containing 6 per cent of sulphate of potash and 10 
per cent of sulphate of soda merits a trial as a manure, and ought 
to be useful where a supply of alkaline salts is required. It may 
be noticed that the salt contains also 14 per cent of carbonate of soda, 
regarding the action of which on vegetation nothing is at present 
known. Although it is doubtful whether that substance would be 
of much use to the plant, it is reasonable to expect that it should 
at all events produce some effect on the soil, and promote the de¬ 
composition of some of the organic and mineral matters contained 
in it. An experiment with pure carbonate of soda would be of 
much interest, and it might easily be made at no great cost. 






Ajbsteaot of the Accotots of the Highland and 
Chaboe. 


1, Balaitcb iii the Royal Bank of Scotland at 30th Nov. 1862, . £1382 7 3 

2, Medals on hand at do., . . . ^ . . •« a ® 

3, Abbbaes of Subscripiaons at do. considered recoverable, £202 12 0 

Whereof dne by Members componndmg for Life, and 
thereby extinguished, . . . . ^ ^ iiro n a 


4. Interest AND Dividends— 

1. Interest on £9500 lent on Heritable Security, £367 13 7 

„ On £5570 lent on Debenture Bonds, . 215 8 8 

,, On^nkAccount, • .. . 16 7 6 


599 9 9 


2. IRvidends— 

On £12,070, ‘14s. Id. of Bank Stocks (the value of 
which at - 30th November 1868 is 
. £23,690, 138.), . . £948 0 3 

On £500 Stock of Briidsh Fisheries Society, 2Q 0 0 

—- 968 0 3 


; . ; - 1567 10 0 

5. Annual Subsoeitoons for the year, . 884 13 0 

6. Life Subscriptions, ...... 1172 3 0 

7. CHEBncAL Department —^Annual Subscriptions, . . . 126 17 6 

8. Local Competitions —^Subscriptions in aid of, . . . 37 12 6 

9. Kelso Show, 1863—^Receipts, per Abstract, , . . 2893 19 9 

10. Perth Show, 1861—Contribution from Kinross-shire, . . 18 4 5 

11. Pbioe of Upper Storey of House, No. 7 Albyn Place, sold, . 450 0 0 
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Ageicjuxtueal Soceett of Sootlaio>, for the Year 1862 - 63 . 


Dischabqe. 

1. Establishment— 

1. Secretary's Salary, ....... £500 0 

2. Allowances for Heating, Cleaning, and Service, . . • 83 5 

8. Auditor's Fee, . . . . . . . 30 0 

4. AUowancetoEditor of ^Transactions,' . . . . 42 0 

5. Allowance to Editor of Yeterinary Proceedings (half-year), . 10 0 

6. Clerks’ Salaries, - . . . . . . • 167 18 

7. Allowance to Ciirator of Machinery, . . . . 10 0 

8. Feu-Duty, Taxes, Bepairs, &o.— 

Feu-Dufy, ....... d&86 7 2 

Taxes, . . . . . . . . 80 1 7 

Insuiance, . . ' . . . . . 517 0 

Alterations and Bepaiis, . . . . . 8019 0 

- 158 4 9 


2. Chemical DepabtmenT.— Sal^ to Professor Anderson, 

3. VBTEBINAltY DEPABTMEN!I>— 

1. Allowance to Professor BiOk, .... 

2. Hedsls awarded to Students, « 

3. Adveitisiiig, ...... 


126 S 0 
7 4 0 
9 17 S 


£64 7 

4 

34 8 

7 

64 0 

0 

89 0 

0 

5 4 

0 

2 0 

0 

£196 10 

0 

106 12 

0 

804 4 

0 

311 16 

0 

622 6 

0 

£110 13 

6 

19 0 

8 

22 19 

0 


4. Museum— 

1. Feu-Duty, Taxes, Water-Duty, &C., 

2. Bepalis, . . . . . ... 

8. Gourlay Steell, for two PaintingB of Animals,. . 

4. Wages to Porter, ...... 

5. Co ate,. 

0. Model of Draining-Machine, .... 

6, Premiums— 

1. For years prior to 1862, ..... 

2. For Essays and Bepori^. « . < . 

8. For Kelso Show, 1868, ..... 

4. For Battersea Snow, 186i^ .... 

5. For District Competitions, 1862, , 

6. PRINTINa, ADYEBTISINa, AND STATIONERY— 

1. Print%, 

2. Advertising, ...... 

8. Stationery,. ...... 

7. Price of £400 National Bank Stock purchased, at £205, 

8. Miscellaneous Expenses— 

1. Grant for Illumination on occasion of Prince of Wales’Marriage, £1^5 

2. Suhscription to Meteorologioal Society, . . 

3. E:q>euses incurred hy Mr Swan for Battersea ffliow, . 

4. Coach-hires, Aberdeen Show, 1858, 

5. Agricultural Education—Examiners’ Dinner, , 

6. Seed Competition, Oct 1861—Befteshments to Judges, 

7. Old Tree Betums—Fee to Mr M*Nab, . 

8. Stirling Show—Use .of Boom for Meeiing in Glasgow, 

9. Bepornng General Meetings, ..... 

10. Ha3f Expense of Conveyance of Upper Storey, 7 Albyn Place, 

11. Espenses of purchase of £400 Stock, National Bank, 

12. Business Accounts, .... 

18. Postage and Beoeipt Stamps, . 

14 Incidental Outlays, Travelling Expenses, Bank Gbaiges, Herd 

Book, dEc. &o.f . . . . . . . 16 14 3 

9. Eelbo Show, 1868.—ju. 

10. Balance in Bank at 80 

11. Medals on hand at do., 

12. Arrears op Subscription— 

1. Beooverahle Arrears, ...... £240 11 6 

2. Iirecoverahle, and written off, . . . . . 59 5 0 


4 9 
800 0 .0 


6 8 


208 14 11 


2041 8 0 


152 18 2 
820 0 0 


0 
0 
8 

5 0 
8 0 
1 14 
5 5 
1 1 

3 3 

4 12 
7 11 
4 4 11 
57 5 0 


172 18 6 
1951 8 11 
1722 16 6 
30 17 0 


16 6 


£8739 14 5 


JAMES W. HXJNTEB,... 

ALEX. MACDUFF,..Do. £o, do, 

KE Nhljffi'lA MACEEN2iIE, CJ^,f •^uddor. 
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KjijSO Show, 1863. 


1. LOOAX SUBSCEimONS— 

1. Proprietors in Eoxbuighsliire, 

2. Proprietors in Berwickshire, 

8. Proprietors in Selkirkshire, 

4. Proprietors in Peeblesshire, ^ .• 

5. Border Union Agricultural Sodety, 

2. AMOUiffT Collected dttbing Show— 

1. Brawn at Gates, . 

2. Catalogues and Awards sold, • 

3. Bntet-Monet— 

1. On Stock, 

2. On Implements, . 

4. Bent op Stalls ahd Sheddino— 

1. Bent of Stalls,. ... 

2. Implement Shedding, 

Bent op Bepbeshheet Booth, 

Bent op.Pabk, 

Pbopit on Banquet, . 

INTEBEST PBOM BaNKS, 


£400 0 0 
372 10 8 
0 0 0 
.0 0 0 
100 0. 0 


£1826 2 '7 
97 9 6 


£40 12 0 
14 0 6 


£224 18 0 
96 7 6 


£872 10 3 


1423 12 1 


54 12 6 


321 5 6 
45 0 0 
170 0 0 
15 4 
5 14 1 



* Not yet reported. 


Edinbubgh, 6th Jan, 1864. 
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Absteact of Accounts. 


Payments, 

1. Peemittms drawn at 30th November 1863, 


£804 4 0 


2. Show-Yard— 

1. Contractor for fitting up Show-yard, 

2. Proprietor of Park, 

8. Bedding for Stock, 

4. Water Fountains, Closets, and Troughs, 

5. Befreshments for Judges, &c., in Yard, 

6. Yeterinary Inspector, . ' 

7. Miscellaneous Expen^ture, . 


, £1078 0 0 
. 250 0 0 

16 5 9 
11 13 6 
13 15 9 
3 10 0 
6 11 9 


3. Police Force, . . , . • • . . 

4. Teayellino Expenses of Judges, Secretary, Clerks, Ac., ; , 

5. Longpras for Judges, Del>utation of Directors, Secretary, Ac., 

6. Hoiffi and other Bills for do. do. . • . 

7. TiceItI to Banqttet for Judges and Staff, . . 

8. Printing— 

1. Catalogues, . . . . « £92 S 

2. List of Awards, . • . • 13 5 

3. Placards, . . . . • 20 0 

4. Premium Lists, Certificates, Circulars, Ac., • 49 1 

6. Members’ Tickets, . . . .67 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


1377 16 9 
23 18 5 
69 10 6 
63 0 0 

81 1 a 
16 10 0 


180 16 6 


9. Advertising— 


1. At Bailway Stations, . 

2. In Newspapers, 


£25 0 0 
52 0 8 


10. Allowance to Local Secretary, .... 

11. Outlay by him, ....... 

12. Allowance to Curator op Machinery, 

13. Clerks, . . , . 

14. Assistants, Porters, and Attendants, .... 

15. Postage Account, . 

16. Stationery, ....... 

17. Carriage of Boxee^ Bank Charges, Telegrams, and Miscellaneous 

Expenditure • . • . . '. 

18. Balance, . . . 


77 0 8 
21 0 0 
0 12 0 
8 8 0 
32 15 0 
12 8 2 
26 18 6 
3 ,6 10 

6 6 4 
138 11 10 


£2893 19 9 


JAMES W. HUNTER,. Memler of Finawie Committee. 

ALEX. MACDUFF, . Do, do. do. 

KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., ...Audit<yr. 
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Sta-te of the Fitnds of the Hiohlan'd and AaEiouLTTTaA.L Society, 
At Z(^th November. 1863. 


I, iKVBSaJMEIilTS— 

1. Heritable Bond, .... 

2. Bank Stocks, present Talue, . 

3. lUilway Deb^tures, . . 

4. Glasgow Water Corporation Debenture, 

5. Ten Sharei^ or £500, «of the British Fishery Society, 


£9,500 0 0 
23,690 13 0 
4,570 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
' 200 0 0 


n. Herepable Peoebbtt, per Valuation, 
III. Balance IN Royal Bank, . 
lY. Medals on Hand, . 

Y. AbbEABS OONSIDEBED BEGOYEBABLE, 


£38,960 13 0 
7,037 18 5 
1,722 16 6 
80 17 0 
240 11 6 


£47,992 16 5 




Aestbact of the Acoobrts of the Argyll Naval Fund for 1863. 


Ceabge. 

1. Balance in Rojal Bank of 

Scotland at 30th Ko- 
Yemberl862, . £454 18 9 

2. Intetest on £3000 Herit¬ 

able Security, . 116 2 2 

3. DlvidendB on £1700 De¬ 

bentures, . . 65 15 1 

4. Progressive Interest on 

Bi^ Account, . 9 0 8 


£645 16 3 


Dibohaboe. 

1, Allowance to two^ re* , 

cipients, . \ £80 0 0 

2. Balance in Royal Bank 

at 30tb Bfovember 

1863, . . 565 16 3 


£645 16 8 


Edinbubqh, Zih Jan, 1864. 


KBNl^TH MACKENZIE, AudUar, 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE DIFFEREJTT GRASSES. 

■ ByAEOHiBALD Sttteeock, Kilmarnock, 
premium, i 620 .] 

• • i ■> 

» ■ 

IN'these days of low prices for corn, and good prices foiHbeef, wool, 
cheese, and butter—^when many farmers consequently feel inclined 
to graze more and plough less—^it appears to the writer thai^ the 
subsequent descriptions and remarks on grasses, and on a few other 
herbage plants, along with several tables of mixtures of the ^eds 
suitable for different s^ils and purposes, may be somewhat apropos, 
to fh^ times, and favo^h^y received by cultivators. The intelligent 
farmer should not only know Turn to grow grass, but it is quite as 
requisite that he should know whaJb kinds to grow so as to have 
good gra^s, and thereby obtain the best possible return for^his. 
labour and expenditure."*^ Of late there have been discussions by 
our agrieuitural clubs all over the country on the best means foi^ 
improving pastures; and, certainly, so far as rotation-grass is con¬ 
cerned, the first step to have good pasture, after the land has been 
thoroughly cleaned and manured, is a proper selection of fresh 
clean seeds, of the best species fitted for the special purpose and 
variety of soil, to sow down with. There is not much use in laying 
out money upon bones or other grass-manures to top-dress a lot of 
worthless grasses and weeds, as the herbage of only too many of our 
pasture-fields now consists of. Many farmers feel satisfied if they 
see their pasture-fields pretty roi]gh on the surface, without con¬ 
sidering that this roughness may be, and often is, owing to the 
greater portion of the herbage consisting of such unpalatable 
and innutritious species of plants that cattle will hardly eat them 
till nearly at starvation-point. If these species were absent, and 
their places occupied by better sorts, the pasture would be much 
more closely and evenly cropped. 

In the west and south-west of Scotland, where the dairy system 
of husbandry is carried on so extensively, and where abundant pas¬ 
ture of the most nutritious qualiiy is so essentially necessary, the 
importance of having a knowledge of the best species of h^toge 
plants becomes great. Bearing in mind that over the grater part 
of the district mentioned, as weU as in other district it is tiie 
grass-lands which pay the most of the rent and are the chief source 
of profit to the farmer, their comparative superiority ought to be a 
matter of the very first il!%fertance; and selecting the seeds of the 
best species for sowing down the land to grass deserves more skill 
and attention than, what is really paid to it. 

The large and important natural order of plants, named in the 
Jussieuan system Orommeoe^ or The Qrasses^ comprehends in all 

TRANS.—JUIV 1864 T 
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about 300 families or genera, and these are composed of nearly 
4000 distinct members or species, forming about the twentieth part 
of the whole known vegetable kingdom. It ranks as the most 
valuable order of plants cultivable for economical purposes, espe- 
. daily as in yielding food in many different forms, either for man 
or beast; comprising, as it does, all the cotti - producing plants 
(wheat, barley, oats, rice, &c.)—^the great proportion of those which 
constitute pastwe or are cultivated for hay —^the best of the sugar- 
yielding species^with many others which abound in useful and fra-, 
grhnt juices, odours, &c. 

The grasses of all plants are the most extensive in geographical 
rai^, being found in every part of the world. They form the 
highest zone of phanerogamous vegetation around the snow-clad 
summits of the loftiest mountains; and they are the last form of 
flowering plants to be met with—associated with the lichens and 
mosses—as we proceed in a horizontal direction toward%either pole 
of the earth. ^ ^ 

The native British grasses — taking that word in its "popular 
and restricted sense as meaning the greater proportion of those 
plants which form the common and verdant covering of our pasture- 
lands and meadows—extend to, in all, 133 distinct species, and 72 
permanent varieties of these; but only 94 of these species, along 
with varieties, grow indigenously in Scotland. The whole of lihese 
species are di^pguished from one another, not only by^ obvious 
botanical characters, but also in their nul^tive and economical 
values—hardiness, duration, habits and seasons of growth, and fond¬ 
ness for, or a dislike of, particular soils and localities. 

The stem or '^culm” is herbaceous, hollow but closed at the 
joints, bearing leaves with a split sheath through which the stem 
passes, and of only one season in duration; its height ranges from 
a few inches, as in sheep’s fescue, up to 3, 4, and 6 feet, as in the 
Eeed canary-grass and others. The spihelets or flowers are 
arranged in wlmt are called spikes,panicles, and racemes; these 
spikelets consist of the calyx, and of either one, two, or many 
florets. The calyx, placed at the base of the spikelet, is composed 
usually of two glumes —^rarely of one only, or entirely wanting. 
The florets have two pclece or pales —^the outer one the largest, 
which is often furnished from the summit, back, or base, with an 
awn of various length. The pales are so called from their en¬ 
compassing the sexual parts, which, with but veiy few exceptions, 
consist of three stamens and two styles present in each floret, and 
consequently belonging to the class and order Triandria digynia 
of Linnseus. The composition of the seeds is chiefly farinaceous, 
AH the species produce radical or root leaves in more or less 
quantity. 

The great majority of the grasses, particularly such as form good 
pasture, have strong social or gregarious habits, and are liable to 
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pine and die out except when they grow in considerable admixture. 
The different species—^it may be of the same botanical family, of 
the same natural habitat, and of much the same nutritive value— 
have very different seasons of leafing and of arriving at their 
maximum vigour of growth. It is to this property that the great 
superiority of old natural pasture, which is always composed of a 
considerable number of species, over artificial pastures—^that is, 
pasture sown down with one or two speeies only—is chiefly owing. 

The grasses which constitute the principal spring and supomer 
herbage of the best natural pastures of Britain are the following:— 
meadow foxtail, meadow fescue, cocksfoot, ryegrass, oat^Iike 
soft-grass, sweet-scented vernal, and the annual and smooth- 
stalkSl meadow-grasses. Those which constitute the principal 
summer and autumn herbage of these pastures are —^rough-stalked 
meadow-grass, timothy, the hardish fescues, crested dogstail, 
yellow oat-grass, and woolly soft-grass. And those which grow 
most vigorously during the autumn months and well on into winter 
are, some speeies of wheat-grass and of the bent family. Of 
course, a portion of the herbage during the several periods of the 
year is composed of the perennial red, white, and yellow clovers, 
with a sprinkling of wild vetches, and during the autumn months, 
the milfoil or yarrow. Several other plants also—such as ribgrass 
or plantain, sorrel-dock, yellow buttercup or crowfoot, and the 
common daisy, &c.—always form a portion of the herbage in even 
the cleanest enclosures; but, not being nourishing ingredients, they 
can only be looked upon in a sense as pests and weeds, and are only 
eaten to any extent under a pressure of hunger through the ex¬ 
haustion of the more nutritious grasses. The crowfoots {Ranun¬ 
culi), iu particular, are very prevalent in some pastures, completely 
overrunning the surface of the fields; and farmers eannot' be too 
careful in. seeing that the seeds of these are thoroughly cleaned out 
from amongst their grass seeds before sowing. A small proportion 
of some of these plants, however—such as crowfoot, yarrow, and 
sorrel—^although in themselves too bitter to be eaten unmixed, may 
be useful to cattle when taken as condiments and astringents along 
with the nutritious but tasteless grasses—even as sheep are seen to 
eat and relish parsley and yarrow when sown in mixture with grass 
seeds upon a sheep-walk. - 

Every species of grass has its own peculiar habitat ox natuial 
place of growth. Some few, with strong creeping roots^ grow and 
flourish upon the most barren soils, even on the loose sand-hil¬ 
locks by the sea-shore; and they are very useful in forming a sward 
upon these, thereby preventing the drifting of the sand over the 
more inland arable lands. Some other^ particulaxly the small and 
fine-leaved sorts, grow naturally and thrive npon elevated lands and 
hills, frequently as high as some 3000 feet or more above sea-level. 
These hardy grasses cover our hiUy tracts of land with their fine and- 
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nutritive herbage, affordSag a bite, during the most rigorous of our 
Scottish winters, to the many thousands of sheep and deer which, 
have “ the range of the mountains for their pasture.*^ Other grasses 
again, unlike the preceding hardy and fine-leaved species, do not 
succeed when grown upon lofty and exposed situations, but come to 
perfection only in places where they are much shdtered, as in lanes 
and under the shade of trees. A few species are of very aquatic 
habits, and only flourish where they can luxuriate in a copious sup¬ 
ply of their necessary element; the herbage of some of these is very 
sweet, and nourishing in a high degree. Our " moors and mosses 
many,*' likewise, have their own peculiar inhabitants, and these are 
generally of a harsh texture, with little foliage, and of the most 
innutritions nature. 

rinally, on our low-lying, deep, rich pasture-lands and meadows, 
we find growing most of those superior species which have been 
already enumerated, as affording the principal herbage #^.the best 
natural pastures of Britaiu. ^ 

Thus we see how liberally Nature has provided grasses—and, of 
course, other plants as well—^possessing such differences of habit and 
predilection as to make them suitable for covering, adorning, and 
rendering fruitful every variety and quality of soil 


EyXGBASS 

(£oi%um perenn^y of the tribe Hordeacem), 

Inflorescence spiked; spikelets arranged singly on each side of 
xadiis; calyx of one glume shorter than the spikelet, the ter¬ 
minal spikelet excepted, which has two glumes; florets not awned; 
root fibrous. 

'Natural ffvass simply means natural paMurage. . But this term 
has come to be applied to all the other grasses in contradistinction 
to the ryegrass done, on account of the latter having been so long 
solely for sowing in arable knd, and hence nsually spoken of 
as one of the arti^M or sotm grasses ; yet the ryegrass is as much 
a naiural or native plant of Britain as any one of the other 133 
species. It h^ been in cultivation for fiilly a hundred years, and 
that, too, almost exclusively, al&ough there are many other native 
grass plants by much more bulky, more nutritious, every way more 
profitable, and every whit as well adapted for the alternate system 
of husbandry,—^almost the only merit to which the ryegrass can 
lay claim being, the profuseness and regularity with which the plant 
produces and ripens its seeds, but which merit is shared to at least 
nearly equal extent by some other species much superior to it, such 
as cocksfoot-grass, rough-stalked meadow-grass, the tall and mead¬ 
ow fescue grasses, dogstail, &c.; and it is veiy questionable if 
such a property can be called a superiority in any plant used solely 
for herbage purposes. 
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' The truest perennial ryegrasses, or those varieties whose roots 
are of the most permanent duration, are distinguished by yielding a 
greater abundance of root-leaves with fewer culms or stalks than 
those of shorter duration, known popularly as annual sorts, which 
produce a less quantity of root-leaves, and a greater proportion of 
stalks and seeds. The short-lived varieties, however, known as 
annual, are seldom less than of biennial growth, whilst the most 
permanent of the perennial varieties are liable to be degraded, by 
frequent seeding or other unfavourable circumstances, to a duration 
scarcely longer than of some real annual plants; and several varie¬ 
ties which have been introduced by experimental cultivators at 
different times, as yielding superior herbage and of more permanent 
duration, have been so changed in both characters and habits, 
through the influence of continud culture, mixture of seed, &c., as 
to have lost almost all traces of the favourable properties by which 
they were originally distinguished. 

The less permanent, or the so-called annual sorts, are commonly 
supposed to yield a larger bulk of grass in the first year, on account 
of the greater number and length of their stalks, and are therefore 
considered by many farmers as being the best kinds to sow for single 
crops of hay; but the larger quantity of root-leaves and stem-foliage 
which the more permanent sorts produce, fully compensates for any 
deficiency arising from the less weight of the culms, and the hay is 
also less wiry and more palatable. 

No .exact means exist of distinguishing the annual or biennial 
varieties from those of longer duration by their seeds alone. The 
correct course, therefore, for farmers to pursue, when desirous of 
having ryegrass of more than biennial growth, is to sow only such 
seed as has been saved from strong close-set healthy plants, of at 
least two years’ standing—that is, plants whose roots are two and 
a half years old from time of sowing; and, when purposing to pre¬ 
serve the seeds of a few acres as above, the first year’s grass should 
either be cut down when very green, or grazed off with stock 

At present, ryegrass seed is quoted and sold, according to the 
different weights per bushel, under some such mode as follows:— 
seed weighing 20 to 24j lb. as annual and inferior perennial; 24 to 
26 lb. as good perennial; and all weights upwards of 26 lb. as fine 
and extra fine perennial; the merchants and others appearing to look 
upon these ryegrass seeds as if they were grain, intended to be 
ground into flour (pricing the see^ the higher, the greater the 
weight of flour contained in them), and not as if the seeds were in¬ 
tended for their true and only use, meantime at least— yiz., for sow¬ 
ing to produce good, p&rmanent, herbage plants. 

The present nomenclature, then, of ryegrass seeds in the mer¬ 
chant’s seed-lists is wrong. Different kinds of soils, no doubt, have 
some effect in producing heavier or lighter seeds; sandy loams tend¬ 
ing to raise larger and usually leaner seeds, and days the reverse; 
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but, as ja geneial rule, the seeds weighing from 20 to 24^ or 25 lb. 
may be taken as the most perennial, whilst those from 25 to 30 lb. 
are the snb-perennial, biennial, or annual The error of misnaming 
the lighter and heavier seeds respectively, probably has arisen from 
the merchants purchasing the seeds as if they were cereal grain, and 
intended for a like purpose, with little or no reference to the 
after-grass of the fields from off which the seeds were saved; the 
heaviest seeds thus being the highest priced, and the perennial rye¬ 
grass bearing a higher character in the market than those varieties of 
shorter or duration, it was natural for the merchants, when 

agaiTi offering their seeds for sale, to (juote those which cost them 
the most money by the name of that variety which stopd highest in 
the estimation of most farmers. 

Very small ryegrass seeds, weighing from 32 to 34 and even 36 
lb, per bushel—being simply the cleaned siftings from out the great 
body of the ryegrass—^are quoted and sold under the title of ^er 
or extra fim perennial. They are certainly &jstra fine if the size of 
the seeds be only taken into account; but with regard to the plants 
raised from them it is quite the reverse,—^these very small seeds 
being in great part the produce of a starved, stunted variety, named 
by botanists L.perenne tenioe, and a most wretched attenuated-- 
looking thing it is—a short starved stem, ditto spike and spikelets, 
with little or no foliage, mi still less root-leaves. 

Farmers might often save money by purchasing their ryegrass 
seeds about 22 lb, per bushel quality, or even less, and they would 
have better grass plants from such than from fine short heavy seed 
at a much higher figure; bearing always in mind, whatever may be 
the weight of the seed, that it be fresh and thoroughly cleaned. 
Even more, putting aside altogether the inferior sort of plants pro¬ 
duced, the greater number of individual seeds in the bushel of the 
short heavy quality does not compensate in sowing more land for 
the difference in price. To sow the finest and heaviest seeds of the 
cereals is light enough, but recollect that the cereals are cultivated 
chiefiy for their seedi^ their straw being a very subordinate matter.' 

Some twenty years ago, the average weight per bushel of ryegrass 
seed in the west of Scofland was fully 6 lb. less than what it is 
now, and this fact is a sure proof of the deterioration of the ryegrass 
plant in permanency of growth. It would be well if our agricul¬ 
tural societies would consider that the ryegrass plant does not 
require any fostering care, it being already by much too exclusively 
cultivated; and that, by encouraging the rearing and bringing up of 
its seeds to nearly if not altogether as heavy a weight as oats, the 
usefulness of the mother plant as an herbage and forage grass has 
been considerably deteriorated. Prizes are offered for the best 
perennial, but they are universally adjudged (allowing other condi¬ 
tions—as freshness, colour, and freeness from extraneous seeds—^to be 
equal) to tiiefiTiest and heaviest quality of seeds, which are wt the 
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best permnialj but on the contrary are such as raise plants the 
nearest approaching to an annual duration. Let the societies give 
prizes to the grower of the best 4 bushels of cocksfoot, or of mead¬ 
ow fescue, or of rough-stalked meadow-grass, or the best 1 cwt. of 
timothy, or suchlike, and a good, useful, practical end will be served; 
but the prizes at present given for ryegrass seeds, in the writer's 
opinion at least, would do more good by being entirely withdrawn. 

Although still going under the name of perennial, the ryegrass 
ought truly now to be called sub-perennial, or even biennial, for in 
reality the great proportion of it at the present time is nothing more. 
It may, very likely, long continue to occupy the vantage-ground 
which it now holds as an herbage and forage plant, custom being all- 
powerful with ihany farmers; however, it cannot be gainsaid that 
we possess, in several species of the grasses, plants which rank much 
superior to it, either for hay or pasturage; and, if some of our more 
intelligent farmers would devote a little of their spare energy to the 
introduction of these superior sorts by cultivating a few of the best 
kinds and preserving the seeds themselves, so as their seeds 
he had offresher q^ity and at a lower figure, we might and would 
soon see a change for the better in the appearance of most of our 
grass fields. 

In the present state of the trade in natural grass seeds, it is next 
to impossible for a farmer to procure these of clean, new, and fresh 
quality, through dealers. The average price of the eight natural 
grasses—^thebest adapted for general purposes—is about 9d. per lb., 
whilst that of the ryegrass may be put down at 2d. per lb.; and 
this itself is one very particular reason why the ryegrass is so ex¬ 
clusively cultivated. Though it ought to be borne in mind that, 
owing to the size and weight of the individual seeds, a pound of cocks¬ 
foot, poa trivialis, timothy, dogstail, &c., comprises a vastly greater 
number of seeds than a pound of ryegrass, which lowers their 
prices considerably in comparison, as a much less weight of the kinds 
noted and others, than of the ryegrass, is necessary to sow out an 
acre of land. The seeds of a few species, doubtless, will never be 
had at a very low price, from the irregularity with which they ripen; 
but others, and these, too, being those usually recommended for 
agricultural purposes, might be had, to say no more, at a greatly less 
figure than what they are at present. 

VARIETIES OP THE RYEGRASS. 

There have been introduced at various times, by experimental 
cultivators, several so-called varieties of the iyegrass—such as 
Pacey*s, "Whitworth's, Stickney's, Bussell's, PoUexfen's, Devonshire, 
&c.—^which originally, perhaps, were distinguished by some superi¬ 
ority in abundance of foliage, manner and time of growth, hardiness 
and duration, or other properties; but all of such varieties are much 
liable to sport and become changed in growth and habits, as pre- 
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Tiously eExplained. Whenever the extra attention required in select¬ 
ing ki^ hipping the variety pure is given up or even partly abated, 
variety left to make its own way and take its chance of 
adw^ soils and culture, mixture of seeds, &c-, it ve^ soon deteri.- 
oriat& and falls back to a common mediocrity. Considerable quan*- 
titi^ rf ryegrass seeds are still sent out under the title of Pacey’s 
perenniaL The original Pacey^s ryegrass was noted for its abun¬ 
dance of long and broad root-leaves, sending up comparatively few 
culms topped by rather short spikes—^in fact, just a real true perery- 
nial ryegrass; but the seeds now usually sent out under this name 
are simply selected parcels of fine regular-sized and generally heavy- 
weigMed seed, growing plants the very reverse of the original 
Pacey’s—a great abundance of bare stalks with large spikes, and few 
or no root-leaves at all. As for their Stickney's, Whitworth's, and 
others, the writer has tried many samples procured from different 
quarters, and never could discover in the produce any superior 
properties or material difference worth notice when compared with 
the common ryegrass in cultivation. These variety names are the 
means someidmesof putting a few shillings extra into the merchant's 
pocket, and that, now, at least, appears to the writer to be the 
chief property possessed by any of them; and a useful property it 
to the merdiant The principd points to be aimed at in good 
ryegrass plants are, undoubtedly, the greatest abundance of large ' 
root-leaves, and as few culms as possible, well famished with broad 
feliage; and the best asdonly way to get into a stock of these is,by 
sommg seed preserved from vigorous two or three-year-old-rooted 
plants, taking the seed off the plant when it is fully filled and just 
b^un to ripen, and not allowing it to stand till dead ripe or overly 
matured. 


ETEGRASS-SEED-SAVIXG AS A CROP TSf THE EOTATIOH. 

The system of preserving the seed of the ryegrass as a regularly- 
recunent crop in the rotation is carried on very extensively in the 
west «ud south-west of Scotland, and within these few years back it 
has been extending into other districts, especially in the north-east 
of Ireland. 

The great majority of the seed-raisers are engaged in the dai^ 
husband^, and one would naturally think that the comparative 
superiority of their pastures should have the first claim on their 
attention; but, owing to this seed-saving system which they carry 
on, they are prevented from sowing the seeds of the clovers in such 
proportion to the grass-seed as ought to be the case, and on this 
account, for one cause, the produce and nutritious quality of their 
pastoe-grass is very inferior, besides the thrashed hay being 
noiihing but a mass of hard, wiry, unpalatable stalks. The average 
quantity of clover sown by seed-raisers does not exceed 3 lb. per 
acre or even- rather less, and along with this is sown abont two 
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bushels of heavy ryegrass; whereas, in the "east country and else¬ 
where, the average proportion of clover, either for hay and grazing, 
or two or three years’ grazing alone, amounts to at least from 12 to 
14 lb. per acre. 

It would be well if the seed-raisers would consider whether the 
sum of ready money which they get in hand for their grass-se6d— 
high-priced even as that seed is when compared with their wheat or 
pats—does at all nearly compensate them for the ultimate loss 
caused by the deterioration of the soil, the low price of their thrashed 
ryegrass hay, as well as the deficient weight per acre, and particu¬ 
larly the decreased productive powers of the two or more years’ 
wretched grass which is obtained after the first year’s hay-crop being 
allowed to stand uncut and fully ripen out the seeds. 

If farmers will give a preference to the ryegrass over other 
superior species, and determine on its exclusive cultivation, by all 
means let even it, inferior though it be, have at least a fair chance; 
but a fair chance to produce good pasture it certainly does not get, 
when, by taking from the plants in the earliest stage of their growth 
a heavy crop of seed, the young roots are so much weakened that, 
in a very short time thereafter, the great majority of them die out 
entirely, their places being soon filled up by crowfoots and other 
weeds. The seed-raiser, by cultivating the ryegrass for its seeds, 
and doing everything in his power to procure a bulky crop of heavy 
seed off the plants, is gradually degrading it from a useful peren¬ 
nial into a very inferior annual, growing much less herbage* and 
foliage with more stems and heavier seeds. Prequent heavy seeding 
of any grass' tends- to produce that effect; they in course of time 
become so much weakened that they die from the exhaustion. 

In the county of Ayr alone, with which the writer is more inti¬ 
mately connected, there is annually preserved some 300,000 bushels 
of ryegrass-seed, which is exported to all parts of the kingdom, as 
well as to the Continent. 

The exorbitant prices given for ryegrass-seeds these few years 
r back is a great inducement to continue its culture. No wonder 
that the raising of ryegrass-seeds is made a regular trade of, when 
some 210 lb. of these fetch 30s., and only 17s. fid. can be got for 
equal weight of oats, or 21s. for equal weight of wheat; seeing, at 
the same time, to the writer’s own knowledge, that there are now 
many lands in Ayrshire, off the acre of which the farmer has as 
great a weight of ryegrass-seeds as what he has of the long oats, 
common in that county. Oats and the other cereals are only mon¬ 
strous species of grasses. A bushel of 28-lb. ly^rass may turn out 
as much flour, possibly as nutritious, as what a bushel of 28 or 30 
lb. long oats will; but we find the lyegrass-seed fetches Is. 3d. per 
bushel extra money. 

The heavy-wdght qualities of ryegrass-seeds are the worst for 
growing good pasture plants. 
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ITALIAN RYEGRASS 

(Lolium perenne^ var. itaUcum). 

' Sloiets furnished with slender awns; glume considerably shorter 
than the spikeiet; root fibrous. 

The Italian, at its first introduction into this county nearly thirty 
years ago, was generally regarded as a distinct species, but is now 
placed by the best botanists as only a wide variety of the common 
ryegrass. It is characterised in having taller culms, and of a more 
tillering habit, several springing from the same root; has more 
abundant foliage, broader, and usually of a lighter-green colour; 
longer spikes, with more thinly-set spikelets; the spikelets also 
longer, containing more seeds, from most of which being awned, 
they are lighter per bushel than those of coinmon ryegrass. It 
arrives much sooner at maturity than the common ryegrass, is 
greatly preferred by cattle, and greedily eaten by them, whether in a 
green state or when made into hay. It has been generally consid¬ 
ered at most a biennial plant; yet, if cnt down when green, or before 
coming into flower, it is found to continue for several years in duration. 

The plants of the Italian ryegrass, like those of the common 
species, differ sometimes very much from one another. A kind known 
as short-awned Italian (i. permne^ var. sutmutiown) has thicker 
stems of a rather more spreading habit, and which, along with the 
folkge, are of a darker colour; and the seeds have a comparatively 
awii—^foUy one-eighth of an inch or so. This variety, for 
long thought more or less spurious, is now considered the best; 
b^g found superior in productiveness and nutritiousness to the 
more common tall thin sort, with pale-coloured stem and leaves, 
and producing seeds with long tail-lfiie awns. 

In purchasing seeds of the Italian, the awn, certainly, is the best 
criterion of its genuineness; but, even though there be a STnall pro¬ 
portion of awnless seeds, the samples must not therefore always be 
looked upon as adulterated; there being in many spikelets some¬ 
times two or three seeds without awns, and the lowermost seed of 
each spikeiet being very frequently bare. Seeds of the Italian are 
frequently much mixed with those of the barren fescue (known as 
"hairgiass” seeds), and their separation is rather difficult; it can 
only be thoroughly effected by a peculiar wire-sieved machine. 
Foreign Italian also, as imported, is in most cases very foul with 
weed-seeds of all kinds, and should never be sown till thoroughly 
cleaned. 

The Italian ryegrass, these few years back, has been getting into 
more favour, and gaming ground rapidly upon the common species, 
and is now included by all intelligent cultivators as an ingredient in 
their mixtures, either for green-cutting or grazing purposes. Its 
special one great advantage is the rapidity of its growth, through 
which property it is eminently adapted by-itself for one year's grass 
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or hay; and when sown in mixture with clover-seeds, a smaller 
proportion is recommended than that usual with the common 
species, as jfrom its rapid growth, if too thick, the young clover 
plants are liable 4o be choked and killed. 

To grow the Italian ryegrass in anything like perfection, the 
land must be in a high state of fertility. It is a plant which can 
stand any amount of manure, and hence its pre-eminent value when 
liquid manure is available; under such a system of treatment the 
stems wiU grow to a height of from 4 to 5 feet. 

Specimens of a branching variety of Italian {L. perenne, var. 
ramomm) are frequently to be met with. This is a tall grower, 
and were it but constant in its form, would yield a much larger 
crop of seed than the common variety. It throws out three or four 
lateral branches at the base of the spike, bearing commonly four 
spikelets each. 

There are some species of our native grasses which possibly might 
yield for a first cut an even greater bulk of produce than the Italian 
ryegrass, if cultivated under the same treatment of a continuous 
application of liquid manure—^such as tall fertile fescue, broad¬ 
leaved bearded fescue, and tall oat-like soft-grass; but whether they 
would -be as nutritious for feeding purposes is questionable * they 
are not so succulent, and they want that great quickness of growth 
to bring them rapidly forward for a second and third cut. 

Home-saved Italian now weighs about 17 to 18 lb. per bushel, 
and is retailed at from 5s. to 5s, 6d. Imported seed is sold by the 
cwt. at from 40s, to 50s. 

BEARDSn BYEORASS OB DARNEL 

{Zolium temulentumj of the tribe Hordeaceas), 

riorets awned; glume of equal length, often longer than the 
spikelet ] root fibrous, and annual. 

This is the only other distinct ^ecies in the genus Lolium to be 
found growing indigenous in Britain. Although not very common 
in Scotland and Ireland, it is more frequently to be met with in 
England, and must be very common in some parts of the Continent, 
as its seeds are often found plentifully intermixed in samples of 
foreign grain. It is a most pernicious weed; the whole plant, but 
particularly the seeds, being of a poisonous nature. 

Some varieties of the bearded or poisonous ryegrass, especially in 
their young state, bear a very considerable resemblance to the Indian 
variety of the common species; but they are easily distinguished by 
the glume being always as . long or longer than the ^^elet —^and 
sometimes having also a very short thin mner glume —the spikelets, 
besides, being composed of fewer florets, never exceeding four or five. 
The whole plant is of a stiff, .upright habit of growth, and is known 
also in some districts under the name of Boit^. 

The seeds of the darnel, when dead ripe, are short and plump, 
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appix^acMug very near in form to those of wheat, and weighing 
nearly 40 lb. per busheL The darnel being a true annual^ this 
should in itself tend to confute the present rage of farmers for pur¬ 
chasing only the shortest and heaviest ryegrass-seeds, as being the 
best perennial. 


MEADOTT OATSTATIi OB TIMOTHY GRASS 

(^FJdeum pratense^ of the tribe AlopemroidecB), 

Inflorescence panicled; panicle erect, of a close, cylindrical, spike¬ 
like form; spikelets small and numerous, of one floret, on very short 
footstalks, all around the central branch; calyx of two equal glumes, 
each terminating in a short stout awn about half the length of the 
glume, and the keels or midribs of the glumes fringed with white hairs, 

Timothy or meadow catstail is one of our best native grasses, and 
is common throughout the whole of Britain. It has been for many 
years cultivated in this country, and held in pretty high estimation, 
particularly in clayish-soil districts, and much more extensively, 
almost exclusively, in cultivation throughout Canada and the 
Northern States of America. The root is perennial, fibrous, but 
somewhat a^eeping, and on dry lightish soils often inclining to a 
bulbous form. The stem grows from 2 to 4 feet in height, is erect, 
round, and smooth, and the leaves are broad and flat, and roughish 
on both'tarfaces. Tiiaothy.is best adf^ted for moist clay or carse 
kmds, aSoA i% dbo thrives very weE upon improved grey, moorish, 
md pmiy soils. On such soils, or even on all soils above a medium 
w ^rengOb, timothy should always form a proportion of the grass- 
seed mixture when pasture is intended; on soils uuder a medium it 
is of much less value. Timothy may be said to be chiefly valuable— 
barring special soils and purposes—as a grazing or pasture grass; 
its aftermath, unlike that of cocksfoot and some others of our best 
grasses, being of rather slow growth, and consequently yielding but 
a middling second cut of hay; but yet the aftergrass, although 
comparatively scanty, continues equally as nutritious as the first or 
flowering crop, which is not the case with the other superior grasses, 
Timothy is deficient in comparkon with some others as an early 
spring grass, but is abont equal at least in this respect to the com¬ 
mon ryegrass, and much superior to it in some other properties— 
specially feeding quality. It has a higher limit of altitude than the 
three other superior grasses along with which it ranks—viz., cocks¬ 
foot, meadow fescue, and rough-stalked meadow-grass—being found 
growing about 1500 feet above sea-level, and consequently should 
be better suited for sowing on very high cnltivated arable lands. 
Tie seeds of timothy ripen from the end of July till the first and 
second weeks of August. 

The name " Timothy ” is derived from Mr Timothy Hanson, an 
American, who was the first to bring this grass prominently into 
notice, upwards of eighty years ago. Its more proper name,* “ Oats- 
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tail,” is from the resemblance in form of its close cylindrical panicle 
or ear to the tail of a cat, 

Phleum nodosum^ or P. pratense^ var. longidlicctum —separate 
species with some botanists, bat now gener^y placed as merely a 
variety of P. pratense —^with bulbous roots. It seldom reaches more 
than a foot in height, the lower part of the stem being of a prostrate 
habit, and bent at the joints, and is nsnaUy found growing on barren 
sandy places; the hairs on the mid-ribs of the glumes are longer 
than in the normal plant, hence the term longidliatum: Another 
variety, the P. pratense, var. longiaristatum, long-awned timothy 
grass, is known by the awns of the glumes being as long as the 
glumes themselves, and the root being also bulbous; in other re¬ 
spects it is similar to P. proitmse, although frequently its ear is not 
more than half an inch in length, and then it mudi resembles P. 
cdpinum, noticed below. These two varieties, which are both later 
grasses, along with five other distinct species, natives of Britain— 
viz., P. alpinum, P. miehelii, P, arenarium, P. asparum, and P. 
Boehmeri —^are but of very little, if any, agricultural value. The 
four latter species are of very rare occurrence, and confined mostly 
to England; the remaining species, P. alpinum, is exclusively a 
native of Scotland, and is found frequently growing in moist situa¬ 
tions, at a very high elevation, on several of our Highland mountains. 
This mountain catstail is seemingly considerably relished by sheep. 
It seldom exceeds a height of from 6 inches to a foot, and is easily 
distinguished by its short oval-shaped bristly panicle, which is com¬ 
monly under an inch in length, and the awns being nearly as long 
as the glumes. 

The panicle or ear of the cultivated P. pratense should always 
range from 2 to 4 or 5 inches in length; if not so, it is liable to 
suspicion that the seed sown has not been thoroughly pure. The 
best quality of timothy-seeds retail on an average about 6d. per pound. 

MEADOW VESCUE GRASS. 

{Festuca pratense, of the tribe Festucacece). 

Inflorescence simple panicled, the topmost four or five spikdets 
arising directly from the rachis, the lower spikelets on lateral branches, 
.and the whole panicle slightly leaning to one side; spikelets of a 
sharp ovate form, and of 5 or 6 florets; uppermost ligule very short, 
obtuse, and decurrent on one side; root-leaves bro^ and flat, and 
of a livdy green. 

This grass i^a perennial and fibrous-rooted native of Bdtaan, and 
a large ingredient in the herbage of all our best irrigated meadows 
and most nourishing natural pastures. It grows to a height of 
from 18 indhies to 2 feet, and thrives best on rich and rather moist 
soils, but it is suited for and succeeds well enough on all average 
good land, and is much relished by every description of live stock; 
besides, it has not the tufty habit of growth which some of .the 
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other large grasses possess. It may be considered one of onr best 
grasses for permanent pasture on a great variety of soils, and is also 
well adapted either for hay crops or pasture in alternate husbandry, 
especially when combined with the cocksfoot-grass, rough-stalked 
meadow-grass, and ryegrass. The meadow fescue is most probably 
only a variety of the tall fertile fescue (F. elatior), the only differ¬ 
ence between them being—excepting size—^that ihe panicle of the 
former is simple, whilst that of the latter is compound. Along 
with the cockrfoot-grass it ranks next to the meadow foxtail, amongst 
the superior grasses, in regard to early produce in the spring. 

The broad root-leaves of the meadow fescue, which are produced 
in very considerable quantity, are tender and succulent, much liked 
by cattle, and form very nutritious pasturage, as an instance of 
^hich it may be noted that, throughout the rich grazing district of 
the Vale of Aylesbury, the herbage of the most fattening pastures 
therein is in great portion composed of this grass. The meadow 
fescue flowers about the end of June, and ripens its seeds towards 
the end of July; and it contains much more nutritive matter at the 
time of flowering than when the seeds are ripe. 

The four species of Festuca— F. fralensey F. elatior^ F, loUacea^ 
and F. gigantea'—saie now placed by modem botanists in a new 
family, viz. Bucetum, as they differ widely in some of their characters 
from the' true festuca. Their root-leaves are broader than those of 
the stem, and the awn (when present) arises from behind the 
sumnvU of the outer pale; whereas, in the true festuca, the root- 
leaves are narrower than those of the stem, and the awn always 
arises from the extreme svmmit of the outer pale. However, to 
prevent confusion, the old name is here given, as the seeds are 
still quoted under that name in all seed catalogues. Present retail 
price of meadow fescue seeds, about 8d. per pound. 

* COCKSFOOT OBASS 

{Dactylis glomeraia^ of the tribe F€stucacece\ better known 
in America as Orchard-grass. 

Inflorescence panicl«ij panicle one-sided; spikelets in dense 
globular tufts, and crowded on short footstalks; outer pale of the 
floret or seed with a minute point or awn; stem stout, striated, 
roughish, and sheathed at bottom by the root-leaves: leaves broad, 
rather harsh to the feel, and usually of a dull glaucous-green colour; 
root perennial and fibrous. 

Cocksfoot is probably the best known and most productive 
and valuable of our indigenous grasses. It grows naturally to 

height of from 2 to feet, and produces an immense quan¬ 
tity of nutritious root-leaves and foliage. Its only fault is, that 
its habit of growth is tufty, which gives a somewhat unsightly 
appearance to pasture-land. It is. not, however, so liable to get 
tufty when combined with other grasses; more so when grown 
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for hay by itself. Cocksfoot soon arrives at its full productive 
powers from time of sowing, and yields an extremely large bulk 
of hay, reproducing its herbage also very rapidly after being cut; 
in fact, it is the most rapid grower of all our native grasses—the 
meadow foxtail and oat-like soft-grass ranking next in this respect. 
It is well adapted to sow, either for hay or grazing, in any course of 
rotation whatever. When kept low by grazing, it is a most valuable 
grass in pasture for the first four or five years, as after that time it 
seems to die out if constantly depastured by cattle, more so if by 
sheep, and gives place to the smaller finer-leaved sorts. 

The cocksfoot lives and thrives best on a medium loamy soil, 
giving a rather meagre return when grown upon very stiff clays or 
light sands. It is exceedingly luxuriant when growing in deep 
moist soils under the shade of trees. When grown upon a fertile 
loam, with a free porous subsoil, into which its fibrous roots can 
penetrate to some depth, it then becomes productive in an extraor¬ 
dinary degree; but, if grown upon a thin surface soil with a stifiSsh 
subsoil, the produce is much less, and the plants are also liable to 
be drawn out of the ground by the cattle when grazing, owing to 
the slender hold which the roots can take. The cocksfoot-grass is 
found to compose, in lar^ proportion, the herbage of some of the 
most famed pastures in Devonshire, lincolnshire, &c.; it yields a 
weight of hay much greater than that of the ryegrass, and its hay 
is also much superior in nourishing properties, and contains most 
nutritive matter when the seeds are ripe. Although coming into 
flower partly as early as the middle of June, it is usually the very 
end of July or beginning of August before the seeds are properly 
matured, and, on this account, the crops of it for seeding are often 
mown much too early. Irish-saved seed, in particular, is frequently 
very inferior in growmg quality, weighing only 8 to 10 lb. per 
bu^d, and is dear at any price; good English, or otherwhere-grown 
seed of 12 to 14 lb. quality, rates at from 6d. to 7d. per lb. 

A few exotic species of the Ddctylis family have been introduced, 
but they are of interest only to the botanist, being quite worthless 
in an agricultural sense. One species, called tussac-grass (DcLctylis 
coBspitosa), was introduced from the Falkland Island in 1844. It 
created some sensation at the time, but little has been heard of it 
since. 

ROUGH-STALXBD MEADOW-GRASS 

{Foa trivicdiSy of the tribe Poocece). 

Inflorescen^^panided, branching and spreading equally on all 
sides; florets and seeds downy— i. a, furnished at the base with a 
fine web of hairs; stem and sheaths roughish when felt from be¬ 
neath upwards; the uppermost sheath crowned with a long-pointed 
Ugule, and much longer than its leaf. 

This is a very common native of moist meadows and pastures, 
and has a height of 18 inches to 2 feet. Its root is perennial, 
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fibrous, but very slightly creeping; and shoots are produced from 
the root at the base of the culms, which trail on the ground and 
send down small roots at their joints in moist weather. These root¬ 
ing shoots begin to grow pretty early in spring, but become dried 
if exposed to the efiects of much sunshine during summer; they 
however shoot out again towards the end of the season, when the 
weather becomes more moist, and continue green during the greater 
part of winter. This habit of growth fits it admirably for growing 
in mixture with the more upright sorts of grasses, such as Italian 
ryegrass, meadow fescue, &c. ‘When'grown by itself, and especially 
if on dry exposed situations, the produce of this grass is nothing to 
brag of; but when grown in combination with other grasses—and 
taking into account its highly nutritive qualities, as shown, besides 
analysation, by the marked partiality which oxen, horses, and sheep 
have for it, and also the seasons in which it arrives at perfection, or 
rather its habit of early and late growth—^it may be distinguished as 
the most valuable of those grasses which affect moist, rich soils, and 
sheltered situations. Upon the whole, Poa trivialis, when sown 
upon good land, and in mixture with a number of other herbage 
may be considered one of our best grasses for either pastur¬ 
age or hay. This species blooms from June till August, ripens its 
seeds from the mid(fie till end of July, and contains most nutritive 
matter when the seeds are ripa It yields a greater bulk of hay 
than the and by analysis is superior to it in nutritive 

proportion of five to four. The price of its seeds 

present ranges from lOd. to Is. per lb. 

The m^ow grasses or Poa family include, in all, twenty-two 
native species, with several varieties of these; only four of these 
species, however, merit much attention from having properties fit¬ 
ting them for agricultural purposes—viz., P. trivialis, P. nemoralis, 
P. fluitans, and P. prateiisis. The three former are noticed separ¬ 
ately; the latter, P. pratensis, creeping or smooth-stalked meadow- 
grass, is an earlier grass than the P, trivialis, producing a consider¬ 
able quantity of very early herbage, much liked by all cattle; it is 
not, however, recommended for general cultivation on account of its 
long creeping roots, which much impoverish the soil, and from its 
herbage in a great measure ceasing to grow so soon as the seeds 
begin to ripen. The natural habitats of P, pT^atensis being very dry 
gravelly spots of soil, it may be sown to good advantage in a mix¬ 
ture for either hay or pasture on light sands, or, indeed, on all 
lands of so light a nature as upon which the fibrous-rooted grasses 
will not succeed. P. p^^atensis is distinguished from P. trivialis, 
not only by its creeping roots, but in the panicle being smaller and 
more open, and the whole plant usually of less size, the sheaths 
being mostly ^ooih, and the ligule of the sheath beiog short and 
obtuse. The ligule is a white sMn-like membrane at the base of the 
leaf, attached to the end of the sheath, and embracing the stem. 
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Another species of poa, the P. annua —annual meadow-grass or 
Suffolk grass—is the commonest of all our grasses, and is found in 
every situation, from the lowest wet meadow to the highest dry 
hill-top, but in all places is considered a most vexatious weed, and 
is known to most persons as such in a high degree on gravel-walks, 
drives, and suchlike places. It blooms and matures seeds nearly the 
whole year round, and is particularly plentiful in Suffolk, from 
which county it derives one of its names. 

The Poacece trihe contains seven other families besides its type 
poa, but none of them are of much value in an agricultural sense; 
the following may be shortly noticed:— Gatabrosa aquatica —^water 
hair-grass or whorl-grass (formerly placed by Smith and Hooker 
under the genus Aira in the tribe Avenacece) —^is amongst the 
richest and sweetest of the British grasses, but has always been 
looked upon as unfit for cultivation on account of its strict aq'uatic 
habits. It is found to thrive on some of the irrigated meadows 
below Edinburgh, where it has an abundant supply of its favourite 
element, A variety of this species, G. a. littoralis —small or sea¬ 
water hair-grass—is common in some parts on the west coast, grow¬ 
ing usually near to or within the influence of the tide. It sends 
out shoots in all directions, rooting at their joints and throwing up 
flowering stems; and it appears to be extremely palatable, being 
much sought after and eaten with avidity by cattle. 

The Briza family, or quaking-grasses, belong also to this tribe. 
These possess no great agricultural value, although they have the 
rather peculiar property of thriving on poor and inferior soils. 
Their seeds soon lose their germinating powers, and are difficult to 
be had in any quantity. 

The families of Molenia and Melica, or melic grasses, also range 
under the tribe Poacecc; the former growing upon damp heathy 
moors, and the latter in woods or other shady places upon clajdsh 
spots of soil Neither of them is of such importance as to demand 
further notice. 


MEADOW FOXTAIL GRASS 

(Alcpecurusp7'atensis, of th.Q trih^ Alopecuroideoi), 

Ear or panicle erect, from 1 to 2 inches in length, of an oblong 
form approaching to cylindrical, conapact and hairy; calyx of two 
glumes of equal length, united at the base, and fringed on the keels 
and later^ ribs j awn long, arising from near the base of the palea 
and projecting more than half its length beyond; glumes adhering 
to the seed when ripe; stem and sheaths smooth, the upper sheath 
slightly inflated. 

This is the earli^ spring grass of all the superior species. Its 
root is fibrous and perennial, ahd it grows to a height of from 2 to 
S feet. It is the most relished of all the pasture grasses by every 
kind of cattle, and constitutes the principal herbage in very many 
TRANS.—^JULY 1864. U 
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of our richest pastures and meadows. It is not very well adapted 
for alternate cropping mixtures, as it does not acquire its foil pro¬ 
ductive powers till about the fourth year from time of sowing. It 
produces but a small quantity of rather scantily-fomished culms in 
comparison with the great mass of root-leaves; and these grow to 
a very large size, especially under irrigation, reproducing themselves 
also very rapidly, and withering little, as compared with those^ of 
the other large grasses. The meadow foxtail, consequently, having 
also an eminently perennial character, is admirably fitted to sow 
down meadow-land to be kept under regular irrigation; seeing, 

. besides, that a meadowy soil or clayey loam, naturally of a medium 
degree of wetness, is the very sort of land upon which this grass 
grows in perfection. From its earliness and quickness of reproduc¬ 
tion, it is found that the aftermath or second crop of hay of mea¬ 
dow foxtail is greater in bulk than the first or flowering crop. For 
permanent pasture also, on such soils as mentioned, the meadow 
foxtail may perhaps be considered the best grass we have. 

The meadow foxtail contains most nutritive matter at the time 
of flowering. It flowers from the middle of May tiU the beginning 
of June, and ripens its seeds near the end of June. The seeds, from 
the downy glumes adhering to them, weigh very lightr— some 6| to 
6 lb. per bushel. They are subject, in some seasons, to a kind of 
disease, and consequently good seeds of this species rate high; such 
can scatrcdy ever be got under Is, per lb. retail, generally higher. 

The genus Alopecurus contains five other native species besides 
the A. pratensis, all of which, however, are comparatively worthless 
for agricultural purposes, and, with the exception of one, may be 
class^ as weeds. The A, geniculatus —^jointed or floating fox¬ 
tail—^is rather common throughout Britain. It grows naturally in 
wet places of dayey soil, and by the edges of pools; has a prostrate 
habit of growth, with kneed joints from which proceed roots; and " 
the pani& or ear is much smaller, more tapering, and of a darker 
Golc3ur. It is scarcely ever touched by either horses, cows, or sheep. 
The A.h^dbosm and A.fidvus —^bulbous-rooted and orange-spiked 
foxtail grasses—are extremely rare in Scotland, much resemble the 
preceding in form and habits, and are both equally worthless, or 
rather more so. The A. tdpinm —^Alpine foxtail—^is confined to 
some of our Highland mountains. It is known by its short, oval, 
silky-like ear, and seldom growing above 9 inches in height. This 
species is eaten by sheep, which appear to be rather fond of it. The 
A. a^edis —slender foxtail—^is the worst in the family, and most 
inferior for agricultural uses. KTo description of cattle seem to 
touch it. It is known in some districts under the name of " black 
bent,” and is upon some lands a very troublesome grass, being difll- 
cult of extirpation from its great powers of reproduction. It is 
more common in England than in Scotland, and prevails on poor 
exhausted soils, usually of a light nature. It is distinguished by 
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its long, slender, tapering purple ear, and in its stem and sheaths 
being roughish. 

A foreign species, the A. nigricans —^black-headed foxtail—was 
introduced into Britain some forty years or more ago; and later 
was brought into considerable notice by Mr Taunton, an e:^eri- 
mental cultivator, after whom it is sometimes called A. Taxmtoniensis, 
This species is remarkably early, producing also much late herbage, 
through having a slightly stoloniferous habit. It may be recom¬ 
mended on account of its constant large produce, and also as con¬ 
taining a large proportion of nutritive matter. 

CBESTED BOOSTAIL CRASS 

{Gynomrus cri&tcLtus, of the tribe FesttuiacecB). 

Panicle spike-like, from 1 to inches or more in length; 
spikelets of 3 to 5 florets, each spikelet having a deeply-cut or pec¬ 
tinated leaf attached to its base, termed an involucsre, and the spike- 
lets and involucres all directed to one side of the rachis, which is 
from that cause hidden on one side and visible on the other; root 
fibrous and perennial This indigenous pasture-grass possesses a 
very ample range of adaptation for different kinds of soils, growing 
naturally both on dry sands and on wet clayish land, and also mak¬ 
ing luxuriant growths under irrigation. Its fibrous roots penetrate 
to a considerable depth, which enables the herbage to withstand a 
long continuance of hot dry weather. The culms grow to a height 
of 12 to IS inches, and on wet meadows even 2 feet; they are thin, 
hard, and wiry, and are little if ever grazed by cattle, from which 
cause they may be seen on even heavily-stocked pastures, with their 
spikes full of ripened seeds, standing untouched during the autumn 
months; and, from the seeds thus falling into the soil year after 
year, the crested dogstail is found on many lands naturally by much 
far too predominant. The root-leaves, however, are refished and 
eaten by cattle, especially so by sheep, and, though small and fine, 
are produced in comparative profusion. 

The crested dogstail, on account of the comparative small bulk 
of its produce, is by no means well suited for hay crops on the 
generality of soils; it is chiefly as a pasturage grass that it can be 
recommended, and particularly so for sheep-pasture on dry lightish 
soils of rather high altitude. It ought never to form more than a 
small ingredient in any pasture intended to be grazed by oxen, 
cows, or horses, alone. From the . fine, short, close sward formed 
by ihe root-leaves, this grass is specially adapted to sow down 
bowling-greens and lawns as the main ingredient; and from the 
same property, a few of its seeds are desirable in sowing down irri¬ 
gated meadows, as forming a close bottom to the hay. The dogs¬ 
tail is found not to thrive very well on chalky or calcareous soils. 
It is found to be inferior in nutritiousness to the ryegrass, and less 
also as regards bulk for hay, but from the abundance of its root- 
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leaves it is much superior for pasture. The seeds are small, with a 
very short poiut or awn, and ripen from the beginniug till the 
second week in August; good seeds weigh heavy, about 25 lb. per 
bushel, and rate, on an average, from lOd. to 1 s. per lb. If a culm of 
this grass is pulled in a green state, the spike-like panicle, during the 
process of drying, is found to curve or curl round, and to have then 
some resemblance to a sheep or collie dog's tail—Whence its name. 

There is one other species of dogstail indigenous to Britain— yiz., 
the G, echinatus —trough dogstail grass—but it is very rare, and of 
no known agricultural value. 

The Sesleria ccemlea —^blue moor-gi-ass—was formerly placed by 
some botanists in the genus Cynosurus, under the name of 0. cc&tu- 
lem. This grass is plentiful on some of our Highland hills, having 
a bare stem of 9 inches to a foot, topped with a short, oval, bluish- 
puiple raceme, and producing a little herbage, which may occasion¬ 
ally take the ^ge off the teeth of a hungry sheep—otherwise, it is 
not of the least value to farmers. 


FIBROUS-ROOTED, TALL, OAT-LIKE, SOFT-GRASS 

{ArrlheiiatlLerum avefnojceum, of the tribe Avenacece), 

Known also as Avena da^ior and Holms avenaceus. Panicle 
large, loose, spreading, and leaning slightly to one side; spikelets of 
two florets on long footstalks •, lowest floret barren or male only, 
with a very long awn arising from a little below the middle of the 
pale; upper floret perfect, with a short awn from immediately 
behind the summit; both florets hairy at the base ; glumes two, 
and very unequal; root fibrous, slightly inclining to bulbous, and 
perennii. 

This grass is cultivated in France to a greater extent than any 
other kind whatever, fi'om which cause it is sometimes popularly 
known under the name of “French ryegrass.” The culms have an 
average height of from 3 to 4 feet, with long flat leaves of a vivid- 
green colour. Although rather late in flowering—^blooming towards 
the end of June and onwards—^it produces an early and very plenti¬ 
ful supply of herbage in the sping months through its abundant 
root-leaves, and reproduces itself also very rapidly after being 
eaten or cut down, being one of the fastest growers of all our 
grasses. It has not been as yet much cultivated in this countiy, 
and consequently its agricultural merits are but little known; on 
the Continent, however, it is in some parts much cultivated, and is 
said to be eaten freely, or even greedily, by aU kinds of cattle. See¬ 
ing that such is the case, it is very probable that, if farmers would 
make certain to sow only the seeds of the true fibrous-rooted species, 
the tall oat-grass would be found eminently qualified to sow either 
for hay crops or pasturage in any course of rotation usual in alter¬ 
nate husbandry. 
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The seeds presently rate at about 7d. to 8d: per lb. It is evident, 
however, that they might be had cheaper; and if a demand to any 
extent was springing up, they would doubtless soon become so. 

The other species, Arrhenaiherum iulhosum —^bulbous-rooted oat¬ 
like soft-grass—^is much more common than the preceding in most 
parts of this country, being found frequently growing on soOs of a 
lightish nature by the hedge-sides of pasture and corn fields. Its root 
is formed of a series of small tubers or bulbs (sometimes as large as 
small marbles), but slightly attached to one another; and from the 
^at tenacity of life which these tubers possess, this species is con¬ 
sidered, and justly so; a most troublesome weed in cultivated arable 
land, and is with great difficulty got rid of: it is known to farmers 
in some places under the name of knot-grass. The herbage of this 
species is of coarser quality, and is not relished fay cattle, not being 
eaten by them so long as any better herbage is to be had. 

HABDISH FESCCE OBASS 

(Festuca durinscula, of the tribe Featiicacece). 

Panicle erect, the upper part racemed, the lower branched, and 
spreading mostly to one side; stem under the panicle round and 
smooth; florets or seeds terminating in a point or short awn; 
leaves of the stem broader and more flattened than the root-leaves, 
which are long, narrow, and compressed, or wire-shaped, and ever¬ 
green; root perennial, fibrous, but very slightly creeping, and 
occasionally throwing out lateral shoots. 

This is one of the best of our native grasses for general mefulness. 
Upon good land it grows to a height of from 18 inches to 2 feet. 
Like the dogstail grass, it has a very considerable range of adapta¬ 
tion, growing and thriving well upon widely different kinds of soils, 
and is well suited particularly for soils of a light dryish nature, as it 
resists better than most grasses the withering effects of excessive 
drought and heat in summer, and also maintains much of its vitality 
and greenness during winter. On account of these properties, and of 
its &e herbage, it is specially fitted as a main ingredient for laying 
down gentlemen’s parks, lawns, and ornamental sheep and deer 
walks, these animals, besides, showing a high relish for this grass. 
It ought, however, never to be a prcmiiTient member in any mixture 
of seeds for pasture upon good arable land which is to be grazed 
principally by the larger cattle, as it is much inferior in productive¬ 
ness and nutritiousness to most of the other pasture-grasses previ¬ 
ously handled. This species matures its seeds about the middle of 
July, or sometimes rather later, and yields double the amount of 
nutriment when cut at the time of flowering than it does when the 
seeds are ripe. Good seeds average about 12 lb. weight per bushel, 
and sell presently at about 6d. per lb. 

A number of grass plants peculiar to the Festuca family are 
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placed in tlie works of the older botanists as distinct species, such 
as F. rubra, F. arenaria, F. glabra, and F, ca'iribrica, &c., but these 
are now all looked upon as varieties more or less wide of the hardish 
fescue. These varieties are distinguished chiefly by their creeping 
habit of root, and are found the most frequently upon light sands 
near the sea-coast: they are not suitable for cultivation except upon 
very light dry lands, where the fibrous-rooted grasses do not thrive. 
The best of them is the F. dur. rubra, purple or creeping hard 
fescue, which is a taU robust-growing variety, with the stem-foliage 
and also root-leaves broader and flatter than in the normal plant, 
and of a reddish-purple tint: its roots are powerfully creeping, 
throwing out lateral shoots; and it is very useful for sowing upon 
and consolidating drifting sands which have been brought under 
cultivation. The seeds of this variety usually rate a trifle higher 
than those of the common species. 

sheep’s fescue grass 
(Festuca omna, of the tribe Festucacece). 

Panicle short, contracted, and one-sided; spikelets of five or six 
florets, with very short awns; stem erect, quadrangular immediately 
under the panicle, and more or less roughish; root-leaves numerous 
and very narrow, xou^ and rigid, much curved, and of a rounded 
shape, and grow in small tufts; root perennial and fibrous. 

This dwjrfsh grass grows naturally on rather dry soils, having a 
hdght in the culms of from 4 to 12 inches. It forms the greater 
part of the herbage upon many of the best sheep-pasture grounds in 
the Bighlands, being in a special degree the favourite food of sheep; 
indeed, it is said that sheep have no relish for hill-pastures and 
heaths upon which this grass does not exist. The smallness of its 
produce renders it entirely unfit for hay crops; the F, ovina being 
much inferior in bulk, and also in nutritiousness, to the other agri¬ 
cultural fescues. Probably, however, from its very fine herbage 
adapting itself to the thorough reducing process of sheep’s mastica¬ 
tion, the F, omna may yield up to them a greater amount of 
aliment than some of the more nutritious but larger and coarser 
grasses. The sheep’s fescue has a very high altitude of growth, 
being found frequently at an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is peculiarly adapted for sheep pasturage on 
all upland, heathy, or other soils, except when sudi is of a web 
character. It might seem from the fineness of its herbage to be 
suitable for sowing down lawns, bowling-greens, &c., but it is dis¬ 
qualified for such purpose through its tufted habit of growth, and 
the difficulty experienced in shaving it close, so as to form a smooth 
regular surface. This species flowers about the middle of June and 
onwards, and ripens its seeds from the middle till end of July. The 
seeds rate at from 6d. to Sd. per lb. 
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There are many vaHeties of the sheep’s fescue, and a few of these 
are treated by some botanists as distinct species. The following 
two are the principal ones, as being entitled to much notice from 
their g-gricultural or other merits:— 

F. ovina, var. hordeiformis —^barley-like fescue. The chief pro¬ 
perty of this variety is its earliness of growth; excelling in this re¬ 
spect the hardish fescues, and affording a very early bite to sheep. 
It comes into blossom about the end of May or early in June. The 
herbage is very fine, tender, and succulent; and the awns of the 
florets are long and barley-like—Whence the name. The culms of 
this variety are longer and more uniform in thickness, and are suited 
for the manufacture of some of the finer kinds of straw-plait. 

F. ovvm, var. augustifolioby the F, Unwifolia, of some botanists— 
fine-leaved fescue. This is a delicate variety, with much longer and 
more narrow slender leaves, and is also of a Uss tufted habit. It is 
not a frequent grass throughout Britain, but is common in some 
parts of our Highlands; and it abounds along with the normal 
sheep’s fescue in many of the dry pastures of France. Although of 
comparatively little or no importance in the alternate cropping cul¬ 
ture of land, it is well suited for forming a fine close short sward of 
grass in pleasure-grounds and suchlike. 

The F. ovina and its varieties bear a resemblance more or less to 
the hardish fescues, but differ from them in being of smaller size and 
of a somewhat tufted habit, in the upper part of the stem being 
rough and angular^ and in the root being always purely fibrous.' 

The reader will recollect what was previously mentioned of seve¬ 
ral large-growing species with broad rootrleaves, formerly included 
in the genus Festuca, having been now placed under and constituted 
a new family—^viz., Bucetum ; so that now, besides the F, duriuscula 
and F. ovina, there are only other two distinct species native to 
Britain—^viz., F, bromoides and F, uniglumis. The Fesiuca brom- 
aides, barren fescue grass (placed by lindley as Vidpia bromoides, 
and is the same plant also as the F, myurus andF. pseudo-myurus 
of Hooker, &c., which ‘are only varieties of it), is a very common 
annual jihrous-rooted plant in Scotland and elsewhere, and the 
Ayrshire seedsmen and seed-raisers are much troubled in getting 
its seeds cleaned out fronl amongst the ryegrass. Its seeds are 
known in popular phraseology as "hairgrass,” evidently derived 
from the hairUke appearance of the seeds with their very long shn^ 
der avims, but the grass itself has no connection with the Aira 
family. When growing on thin dry soils and situations, the barren 
fescue is found from 2 to 6 inches in height, of a rigid make, and 
soon becomes parched; but on good cultivated land it grows to the 
height of 2 feet or more, of a graceful slender figure, with the pan¬ 
icle more luxuriant and genSy drooping to one side. It is very 
worthless as a hay grass, and completely so, from its strict annud 
nature, for pasturage purposes; stUl, owing to its annual growth. 
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and also in that it has fibrous roots which do not exhaust the 
soil, it does not by much deserve the excessive bad name which it 
gets as a weed; it is not nearly such an injurious plant the seeds 
of which^ to sow as are the crowfoots or “ crawtae,” the creeping 
wheat-grass or " couch,” or even the Yorkshire fog, or some species 
of the Bromi (" goose grasses 

The remaining species, F, uniglumis, very much resembles the 
barren fescue, and is equally worthless as an agricultural grass. It 
is distinguished, as its name imports, by the almost total suppres¬ 
sion of the loiver glume. Though found in the south of England 
and Ireland, it is rarely, if ever, to be seen in Scotland. 

These last two species are the only ones which can be classed as 
weeds in the large family of the fescues—^both broad-leaved and 
fine-leaved—the Eestuca genus ranking as the most valuable of all 
the grasses for hay and pasture purposes. 

SLENDER OR BTEGRASS-LIKE FESCUE GRASS 

{Festuca loliacea, of the tribe Festuccicct). 

Inflorescence spiked; spikelets of an acute oval form, on short 
footstalks, and of six to nine awnless florets; calyx always of two 
unequal smooth acute glumes; outer pale of floret five-ribbed; 
ligule very short and slightly decurrent. 

This broad-root-leaved fescue is a native naturally of moisb rich 
meadows. Its culms grow to about 2 feet in height, and its root is 
strictly perennial, fibrous, but sometimes slightly creeping. This 
species differs from the meadow fescue in having its inflorescence 
spiked^ as in the ryegrass, and in a greater love for marshy or wet 
soils, but otherwise much resembles it in habit of growth and bulk 
of produce. Although the ryegrass-like fescue is more particularly 
adapted for sowing on good meadow-land, to be kept under irriga¬ 
tion as a hay grass, it also makes a good permanent pasture-grass 
for fertile, rather moist soils, superior to the ryegrass; but its culti¬ 
vation is somewhat hindered through the difficulty of procuring 
snfficiennt supplies of seeds—^the trm F. loUacea producing but a 
small quantity of matured seeds, from which circumstance, and its 
general appearance and habits, it is considered a hybrid betwixt the 
meadow fescue and the floating sweet meadow-grass. There are 
several intermediate varieties, however, between it and the meadow 
fescue, with the spikelets on short branches at the base of the spike, 
which varieties are about equal in value, and more prolific in seed, 
and these are the sorts usually sold by seedsmen. Some of the 
varieties of this species are common on the best grazing pastures in 
parts of Belgium and of the Low Countries. The F. loliacea flowers 
during the month of July, and contains most nutritive matter at 
the time of flowering. It bears occasionally a considerable resem- 
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blance to the common ryegrass, but differs from it in its greater 
abundance of root-leaves, in the spikelets having short footstalks, 
and its calyx always consisting of two glumes ; it possesses, besides, 
a more perennial habit, improving in proportion to its age, which 
is exactly the reverse of the ryegrass. The F. loUacea is not gene¬ 
rally quoted in seed-lists; the price of its seeds may be given as 
from Is. to Is. 3d. per lb. 


TALL FERTILE FESCUE GRASS 

{Festuca elatior^ of the tribe Festucacece), 

Panicle very large and compound; florets sometimes, but rarely, 
furnished with a very short rough awn from immediately behind 
the summit; summit of floret or seed membraneous, and the florets 
have a streak of red round the edges; stem smooth and striated 
and very leafy, growing in height from 3 to 4 feet or more ; root 
perennial, fibrous. 

This plant may be considered the original of the hroad4eamd 
fescues. It is found growing frequently upon rich muddy clay 
ground along river-sides, sending its roots deep into the soil, and 
which have a slightly creeping habit. The panicle is a foot or more 
in length, widefy spreading, and drooping to one side ; in all other 
respects it is the same as the meadow fescue, but nearly double the 
size in all its parts. The writer has had several opportunities of 
seeing this grass elatior) grown for hay, and upon the whole 
considers it to rank about first of the superior grasses in yielding a 
large bulk, equalling, if not excelling, even the cocksfoot, especially 
so when grown upon rather wet, deep, clayish soils, or even on a 
lighter medium soil incumbent upon clay. When grown for hay it 
ought to be mown early, just when coming into flower^ as it not 
only contains more nutriment at that period of its growth, but also 
because it becomes rather coarse and reedy when allowed to stand 
till ripe. The tall fescue has been kept in the background and 
neglected on account of its somewhat coarse appearance, but it is 
freely eaten and relished by cattle either green or diy, and if mown 
as directed, would very amply repay in the hay crop, and also as 
pasture, upon all fertile medium clayish soils. To cultivate this 
grass under a similar system with the Italian ryegrass, it ought, and 
probably would, return an immense bulk: being rather a late 
grower, it would come in for cutting just about the time when the 
productive powers of the Italian were exhausted. The F, datior 
flowers from the beginning till the middle of July, and ripens a pro¬ 
fusion of seed in the early part of August The seeds rate presently 
at about 9d. per lb. by retail; but done on a larger scale, they 
could be preserved so as to sell at a much less figure, and yield at 
same time a handsome profit to the raiser. 
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The following three species fall now to be shortly noticed, and 
which will finish the important family of the fescue grasses:— 
Festuca gigantea, formerly placed by Lmnseus, Hooker, and 
others, as Bromus giganteus —^taU bearded or giant fescue grass. 
This prolific species is now classed in the same family as the Iroad- 
leaved fescues. It is easily known from the tall fescue by its long 
beard or awn, which is much longer than the palea, and arises from 
’behind the summit, and also by its leaves being much broader and 
of a very dark green. One distinctly-marked distinguishing cha¬ 
racter of it from that of the Bromus genus, is its ligule being very 
short, decurrent, of a reddish-brown colour, and embracing the stem 
more on one side than the other. It has, however, the peculiar 
mark of the brome grasses in a much greater degree than the other 
broad-leaved fescues— viz,, in the summit of the outer pale being 
cleft into two points, whereas the summits are only slightly mem¬ 
braneous or ragged in the others. It is probably a cross betwixt 
the tall fescue and some one of the wood-growing species of the 
Broini, The root of the giant fescue is fibrous and perennial, and 
its culms grow to a height of 3 to 4* feet, or sometimes more. Its 
natural ’habitats are in woods or other damp shady places, but it is 
found to grow well enough and thrive when cultivated in open 
fields; and though seemingly not much relished by cattle in a grow¬ 
ing state, it is readily eaten by them when cut and made into hay. 
It would yield a very large bulk, and possibly might become more 
palatable if for some time under culture, and it is well worthy the 
attention of cultivators. 

Fes^vm calamaria —^wood-reed fescue, but which is now placed 
in the genus Poa as P. sylvatica —^wood-reed meadow-grass. This 
species is of rather rare occurrence in this country. Unlike the 
preceding, it seems to be much relished by both cows and horses, 
as it is greedily eaten by them when found. It very probably pos¬ 
sesses good properties enough entitling it to a share of cultivation, 
but its culture is much hindered through the difficulty of procuring 
its seeds in any quantity; however, its seeds are now offered in 
foreign lists, and, if they may be depended upon as genuine, can 
presently be had at about 9d. per pound. 

The species P. hstmiphylla —^various-leaved fescue grass—is a 
native of France, although now nearly fifty years since first intro¬ 
duced into Britain. This species is extensively cultivated for hay 
in some parts of the Continent, yielding a large bulk to the first 
cut, but its aftermath is said to be very inconsiderable. The root- 
leaves are long, narrow, and dark green, whilst its stem-leaves 
are broad and of a much lighter green: the root is fibrous and 
perennial; and its flowering culms, which are very numerous, 
grow to a height of from 3 to 5 feet. Price of its seeds, from 9d, 
per pound. 
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WOOD MEADOW-ORASS 

{Foa nemoralis, of the tribe Foojceoi), 

Panicle spreading, and slightly drooping to one side; florets 
webbed or downy— L e., hairy at their base ; outer pale of floret 
five-ribbed; the nppennost sheath usually not so long—never longer 
than its leaf—^and crowned with a very short obtuse ligule, or even 
merely the semblance of a ligule. 

This species is not a frequent grass throughout Scotland, although 
common in certain localities, and, as its name implies, is found in its 
natural state only in shady places or woods of rich soil. The root 
is perennial, fibrous, but slightly creeping^ particularly if growing 
in light soil; the culms are erect and slender, and grow from 18 
inches to 2 feet high ; and the whole plant is of a light green colour. 
The P. mmoralis ranks amongst the superior permamut pcbsture 
grasses, producing a considerable quantity of fine, succulent, and 
nutritive herbage, which cattle of all sorts are remarkably fond of. 
It is in a speciS manner well adapted for sowing down pleasure- 
bounds and other places where the land is much shaded hy trees, 
thriving not only well in such atuations, but forming a close sward 
where few of the other fine grasses can exist; nevertheless, it pro¬ 
spers also well enough when grown in open exposed situations, and 
even so although the soil may be rather light and inferior. It is 
rather a slow grower, particxdarly in the after-grass, but has a very 
regular, close habit of growth, choking and killing annual weeds in 
a marked manner better than most other grasses. This species 
blooms about the third week in June, and ripens its seeds towards 
the end of July. The average price of the seeds, about Is. per poimd, 
or rather less. 

A frequent variety of the above—^the P. nem,, var. augustifolia — 
has the panicle more erect, the leaves longer and narrower, the top- 
joint of the stem near to the panicle, and the spikelets of only two 
florets. 


FLOATDfO GLTCERIA, OR PLOATIXG SWEET MEADOW-GRASS 

(Glyceria fluitans, now usually called Foa fluitaiis, of the tribe Foacece). 

Panicle very long and slender, sometimes only slightly branched 
at the base, but usually branched till near the very end; spikelets 
long and linear, of seven to ten florets, the florets variegated at the 
summit with a streak of silvery white; florets not webbed; outer 
pale of floret seven-ribbed. 

This aquatic species grows wild on almost all alluvial marshes and 
wet meadows, and is very common in and by the sides of ditches of 
running water. Its root is perennial and creeping. The stems are 
much sheathed—^the sheaths overlapping one another—and both 
stems and sheaths are of a flattish-ov^ shape; the leaves being 
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broad and very long, and of a dull green. The stem is decumbent 
near the root, oblique in the middle; the foliage floating on the 
surface of the water when that is present, and nearly erect in the 
upper part. The herbage of this grass is very rich in saccharine 
matter; and it is much sought after and eaten with avidity by cows. 
Being fond of an abundant supply of water, it is admirably adapted 
for regularly irrigated meadows, and wiU yield also a consider¬ 
able produce on pasture on common wet soils. Its seeds are much 
eaten by birds, and are very nutritious. In some parts of the Con¬ 
tinent they are occasionally ground into flour in seasons of scarcity, 
and make bread little inferior to that made from wheat. This 
species flowers from the end of June and onwards, ripens its seeds 
irregularly, and they are easily shaken off when ripe from the be¬ 
ginning till middle of August; and the seeds rate at about Is. per 
pound, sometimes less. The varieties of the spiked or slender fes¬ 
cue bear occasionally a resemblance to .the Poa fluitans. 

Another water species formerly included in the now extinct genus 
Glyceria is the Poa aquatica—rt^di or water sweet meadow-grass. 
This reedy species grows to great size,' with large foliage and power¬ 
fully-creeping roots; but from its habits it is of little or no use for 
common farming hay purposes. 

SWEET-SCENTED VEENAL OR SPRINO GRASS 

{An^u>my^um odorafttm, of the tribe ATithoxanthacece). 

Inflorescence simple panicled; panicle close, appearing as if 
spiked, erect, about an inch and a half more or less in length, and 
of a long ovate form; spikelets about four or five together upon 
very short branches of one floret each ; floret of two palese of equal 
size, of a brownish colour, and hairy, and both furnished with awns 
of unequal lengths; root fibrous, and very perennial. 

The genus Anthomnthiivi forms a tribe by itself. 

TMs is the earliest of all the grasses, and is also one of the most 
enduring or strictly permanent The culms on good pasture-land 
grow to about 9 inches or a foot in length; but on deep rich moist 
soils, where only this grass reaches perfection, they attain a height 
of 18 inches or more. It produces comparatively only a small bulk 
of herbage; the root-leaves being of medium length, flat, and acute, 
of a light green colour, and more or less haiiy on both surfaces. 
Its culms are of little value, as they are seldom eaten, and even its 
root-leaves, although eaten in pasture along with other herbage, 
especially by sheep, seem to be by no means so much relished as 
those of the majority of pasture-grasses ; still, as it is one of those 
few grasses which abound in litter extractive, and also on account 
of its very early growth, it ought always to occupy the place of a 
minor ingredient in any mixture intended for pasture. 

The after-grass of this species, uiilike most of the superior pasture- 
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grasses, is found to contain more nourishment than the first cut or 
flowering crop. The A. odoratum is the only species native to Britain. 
It blooms from the middle of May, and ripens its seeds from middle 
till end of June. It is most abundant in nutritive matter when the 
seeds are ripe. The seeds, which generally have the brown hairy 
pales adhering to them, range in (fiSerent seasons from Is. 6d. to 
2s. per pound. 

One or two foreign species of this xmogenerical plant have been 
introduced, but they are not of any agricultural value. 

YELLOW OR GOLDEN OAT-GRASS 

{Trisetum Jlavmem^ of the tribe AvejiaceoB). 

Still more generally known and sold under the name Avena 
flavescens. Panicle erect, spreading, much branched—^the lower 
branches arising from the rachis mostly in fives, and of a yellowish 
green, changing to a beautiful golden yellow when ripe; spikelets 
small and numerous, usually of three-awned florets, the outer pale 
of floret tinged with light green, bifid; awn longer than the pale, 
and becoming bent or angle-shaped when dry; leaves and sheaths 
hairy; ligule very short and obtuse. 

This species is one of the most useful of the formerly large 
genus Avena, and is noted from all the other native species by the 
smallness of its seeds. The root is perennial, fibrous, but having a 
very slightly creeping habit; and the culms, which are smooth and ' 
polished grow to a height of 1 to 2 feet. It yields a consider¬ 
able produce of Jine herbage, if growing in mixture with other 
grasses. It is naturally of high altitude, and is found to thrive 
best on dry and specially calcareous soils. It contains in its nutri¬ 
tive elements a large proportion of bitter extract, and can be re¬ 
commended as a minor ingredient in the herbage of all pastui-e- 
land, especially if the land be of high elevation, and the herbage to 
be grazed chiefly by sheep. It comes into flower about the begin¬ 
ning of July, ripens its seeds from the beginning till middle of. 
August, and contains rather more nutritive matter if taken when in 
flower than it does when the seeds are ripe. Genuine unonixed 
seeds of the golden oat-grass cannot usually be had under 2s, 
per lb. The seeds of Aira fiaxuosa, noticed farther on, much 
resemble those of Trisetum flavescens, and the former may be, and 
possibly are, sometimes substituted and sold as the latter. Other 
two species of the genus Trisetum, the T pratense (meadow oat- 
grass), and T. puhescens (downy oat-grass), have very little agri¬ 
cultural value. They are known from 21 flavescens by their 
spikelets being fewer and much larger, and the ligule being long 
and pointed. They are found most frequently growing on rocky 
ground and dry heaths, occasionally also in meadows, but giving a 
preference always to calcareous soils. 
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The genus A'ii&m, or oatlike grasses, formerly included a vast 
number of species, both native and foreign, most of which are now 
assigned by modem botanists to other genera. The only two 
native species now left in the family are the A, strigom —^British 
pointed oat (called also Banthorda strigosa), and the A^ fatua — 
wild oat: both of these very much resemble each other, as well as 
the common cultivated oat (A, sativa), and are troublesome weeds 
to the farmer. The outer pale of the floret in A. fatua is very 
hairy, with/owr ribs on each side, and the florets are much shorter 
than the glumes ; whilst in A, strigosa the florets are as long as 
the glumes, and the panicle inclines to one side. 

The genus Aira, or hair-grasses, also ranges under the tribe 
Aveuacece, Modern botanists have likewise much reduced this 
family in numbers, it comprising now only six native species, which 
are all more or less of little value in an agricultural sense, and 
some of them only worthless annual or injurious weeds. The 
A, ccBspitosor-taStei hair-grass, star-grass, or hussock-grass—is 
the most common, and has a most unsightly appearance in pas¬ 
tures, growing in large tufts or^"" hussocks.’^ It prefers soils of 
a moi^ clayey nature, and is frequent m some parts, growing in 
the ridge-furrows of undrained or wet pasture-fields. Its her- 
b^e is very harsh, and never eaten by cattle except when they are 
forced to it through want It is only serviceable as a cover for 
^me —vermin on only too many farms; and the sooner A, ccespitosa 
is rooted out of a farm the better. A variety of this species, A . ccespi- 
tosa Ivtescens (yellowish hair-grass), was introduced from the Low 
Countries by Mr Lawson of Edinburgh some years ago. It is 
much earlier and of dwarfer growth, has less tendency to form 
tufts, and its herbage is also more tender and agreeable to cattle. 
The seeds of this variety can now be had for about 9d. per lb. 

The A. flcxiiosa (wavy moimtain hair-grass) is plentiful on 
some of our Scotch hills, producing a little herbage, which is eaten 
by sheep; but it cannot be much recommended for cultivation, 
-except, perhaps, in small proportion for moorish soils. Its seeds 
can be had from 6d. per lb. 


\To he continued.} 
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EXPERIMENTS ON FEEDING TWO KINDS OP LEICESTERS. 

By John M‘Larbn, Rossie Priory, Inohture. 

[Premium—£10.] 

At the discussion in Edinburgh as to the advisability of having 
two classes of the Leicester sheep at shows of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, a question was raised as to which 
of the kinds of Leicesters, the White or Border, or the Blue or 
English, was the most profitable. In other words, was it ever as¬ 
certained by actual experiment whether, as stated, more sheep of 
small-boned and finer Mnd could be kept on the same amount of 
food than could be of the larger kind; and whether the small, although 
when sold not worth so much as the large, the proportion as to profit 
might be more evenly balanced, as per acre of land, than the selling 
prices of each seemed at first to warrant ? Lord Kinnaird then pro¬ 
posed to undertake a set of experiments to try this. The following 
report is the result of this trial:— 

After due consideration as to the besirineans of cairpng out this 
experiment fully and fairly, and on a good foundation,' his lordship 
put himself into communication with Mr Sandy of Home Kerre- 
point as to the English Leicesters, and with Mr Usher, Stodrigg, as 
to the Border Leicesters, We were very much indebted to those 
gentlemen for the trouble they took in furnishing us with their 
advice and assistance in getting the best specimens of both kinds 
of Leicesters. Having determined to carry on the trial from the time 
they were lambs, Mr Sandy procured for us ten wether lambs from 
Colonel Inge near Tamworth, and Mr Usher also got for us ten 
wether lambs from Mr Hardie near Kelso. Although the experi¬ 
ment rests mainly between the above two lots, still Lord Kinnaird 
wished it somewhat more extensive, and ten wether lambs were 
selected from our own Leicester fiock, and also ten wether lambs 
from our flock of grey-faced Cotswolds. This, though adding to 
the expense, also added to the experience, and gave nearly full work 
to the person in charge of all the weighings and measurements- of 
food, &c. The experiment commenced on the 26th of August, by 
dividing a piece of rich old pasture into four equal pieces, further 
divisions beiug made by means of iron feeding-hurdles, moved four 
or five times a-day, according as required.’ We thus found out 
what quantity of grass alone each of the lots consumed in four 
weeks; all the sheep were weighed at the commencement of experi¬ 
ment, and every four weeks afterwards. The ground thus pastured 
by each lot was then allowed them for exercise during the winter 
months of the trial. I may here mention that the necessary con¬ 
finement of the sheep occasioned us much trouble, owing to their 
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feet becoming sore, wMcb was increased by a very wet season. This 
sometimes made a very great difference in the progress of all the 
lots; stiU, as they shared alike, it only made the value of all the 
sheep rather less at the end, so it could not interfere much with the 
results of the experiment. 

The second four weeks they had cut clover weighed out to them 
in troughs, along with oats, cake, and Indian corn ; of the artificial 
substances we regulated the supply to each lot as the animals would 
eat, thus leaving the more bulky portions of the food—as grass, clover, 
turnips, &c.—^to test the qualities of the different kinds of sheep. 

The third four weeks all the lots had turnips cut in troughs, 
along with hay, chaff, and oats, cake, and meal, as formerly; they 
had turnips and mangolds for eight months, when they returned to 
clover for pai't of the eleventh month, and on grass all the twelfth, 
in the same manner as the first month, with the addition of oilcake. 
During the trial they were carefully washed and shorn, and the wool 
of each sheep weighed, marked, and each lot kept separately. It 
was all sold at the same price, but the merchant said that the wool 
of the Border Leicesters, in the present markets, was of most value 
for his purpose, the grey-faced next, and the other Leicesters 
about equal. In the following tables we shall confine ourselves to 
each lot, as the particulars of each sheep for a year would only 
make a multiplicity of figures; and we think it quite sufficient for 
the purpose of the trial to show ihe weight at the commencement 
of experiment on 26th August, and the weight at the end, on the 
25th of August following, Song with the weight of wool and price ; 
also the price of the sheep when sold, as against so much grass, 
turnips, mangolds, hay, corn, and cake consumed. Before doing 
so, however, we shall give the particulars of each lot. 

No. 1 consisted of ten wether lambs from the flock of Colonel 
Inge, selected for this experiment by Mr Sandy. They were very 
early lambs, seemingly, and had been accustomed to artificial food 
before we got them. In fairness we had to allow them a fortnight's 
rest before commencing; they were, however, all sound. After being 
weighed they were put on their piece of grass on the 26th of August, 
their average weight at that time being 86^ lb. After the first 
month they did very well, but, owing to causes previously stated, 
the average gain on each weighing varied or ranged from 4 to nearly 
13 lb. each sheep. The first month we had to put out one, on ac¬ 
count of an unfortunate accident by which it got a broken leg; and, 
to make the lots equal, we also cast one from each of the others, 
thus reducing the number to nine, which number we carried through 
all the trial; but some, as previously stated, were from lameness and 
other causes not sound and well enough to afford a fair criterion of 
progress. We think, therefore, the best plan is to give the average 
weight of each sheep in the several lots at the commencement and end, 
thus making it immaterial whether ten or seven sheep were in the lot. 
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The average weight of ten sheep on 26th August was 86.5 lb.; 
the average weight of seven sheep on the 26th of August following 
was 156.2 lb.; gain in live weight, 69.7 lb.; weight of wool of nine 
sheep, 68 lb. 4 oz., which sold for £6, 5s. l|-d. The seven sheep 
were sold for £20. We may here mention that the sheep of this 
and the other lots were equally divided—one part sold in Edinburgh, 
and the other in Liverpool. Total for sheep and wool, £26, 5s. l^d. 
The annexed tables will show the amount of food consumed by this 
lot during the trial 

No. 2 was composed of ten wether lambs, from the flock of Mr 
Eobert Hardie, Hariotfield, near Kelso, selected for the pui 5 )pse by 
Mr Usher, Stodrigg. They also were allowed about the same time 
as the previous lot before commencing the trial. This lot Lad also 
been accustomed to trough-feeding before, and were a nice lot of 
lambs; one of them died the first month of the trial, leaving^nine 
to be carried on. They seemed to resist the influence of the confine¬ 
ment and bad weather better than their finer-bred opponents; but 
even their average gain per four weeks varied from nearly 5 to 15 
lb, each. This was owing to the causes before stated. The average 
weight of the ten sheep on the 26th of August was 90 lb. On the 
25th of August following, their average weight was 178.4 lb.; total 
gain (live weight), 88.4 lb. The weight of wool of nine sheep was 
69 lb. 13 oz., which sold for £6, 8s. 0|d, The seven sheep of this 
lot sold for £22, 5s., making a total for sheep and wool of 
£28, 13s. 0.id. The tables also give the amount of food consumed 
by this lot during the trial. 

No. 8 consisted of ten wether lambs bred by Lord Kinnaird from 
his Leicester flock; and here we may remark that we have almost 
always used the smaU-boned blue^feced Leicester, our rams being 
obtained from Messrs Burgess, Stone, Sandy, &c.; and our lambs 
were evidently at least six weehs younger than those of the preced¬ 
ing lots. They also laboured under the disadvantage of not having 
been accustomed to trough-feeding, for the most part having been 
newly taken off their mothers and confined for the trial; and, as a 
natural consequence, for the first two months they rather decreased 
than increased in weight. After that, however, they improved veiy 
rapidly, although, as in all the other lots, their improvement varied 
very much, as from 3 to 13 lb. each sheep. The average weight of 
the ten dieep on the 26th of August was 78.8 lb. per she^, and at 
the end of experiment in August following, 149 lb .; the total gain, 
live weight, was thus 71.2 lb. each. The weight of wool of nine 
sheep was 62 lb. 2 oz., and sold for £5, 14s. Seven sheep of this 
lot sold for £19,5s. Total for sheep and wool, £24, 3 9s. The food 
consumed will be fotpid in the tables. 

No 4 consisted of ten wether lambs, bred by Lord Kinnaird out 
of his flock of grey-faced Ootswolds; and we here take an oppor¬ 
tunity of stating our high opinion of this class of sheep—wool, 
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mutton, and quality being largely combined. We are only soriy 
that we cannot give the real result of the trial of this lot, as in the 
month of February, during the trial, two of the best of the lot were 
found dead in one morning. They were replaced by others out of 
the flock, which however were not so heavy at the time, and they 
had the farther disadvantage of not being accustomed to the con¬ 
finement. The average gain in this lot was large, varying from 7 
to 18 lb. each per four weeks. They did remarkably well after 
this. The average weight of ten sheep on the 26th of August was 
95.3 lb., and the average weight of seven sheep on the 25th of August 
following was 180.5 lb.; total gain, live weight, was 85.4 lb. The 
weight of wool of nine sheep was 81 lb. 10 oz,, which sold for 
£7, 9s. 8d. Seven sheep sold for £23, 12s. 6d. Total for sheep 
and wool, £31, 2s. 2d. The particulars of food consumed are fur¬ 
nished in the tables. 


Prices of Food med during Exjperimcwt. 


Kind of Food. 

. 

Colonel Inge. 

Mr Hardie. 

Lord Kinnaird's 
Leicesters. 

Lord Kinnaird's 
Gr^-faced. 

Grass Paattixe, . 

£3 

18 

3 

£3 

17 

41 

£3 

11 

Si 

£3 

15 

lOi 

OloYcr, Cut, 

5 

2 

0 

5 

6 

41 

4 

5 

6 

5 

15 

1 

Tonn^ . 

6 

3 

9 

6 

19 

3i 

5 

17 

lOi 

7 

6 


yme^. . 

1 

0 

Si 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

8J 

1 

4 

H 

Hay, . . 

1 

10 

n 

1 

15 

3 

1 

9 

8i 

1 

17 

8i 

Indian Com, 

0 

13 

11 

0 

13 

11 

0 

13 

11 

0 

13 

11 

Oil-Cake, . . | 

r 

5 

10 

8 

2 

8f 

6 

1 

1 

7 

18 

n 

Oats, 

3 

15 


3 

15 

Si 

3 

15 


3 

15 


ToW, . 

I 


4 11 

31 11 

n 

26 IS 

2 

82 

7 

n 


Average Cost of Feeding each Mine to each Lot. 


Colonel Inge, , 

Mr Bardie, 

Lord Kjnnaird*s Leicesters, 
Lord Kinnaird’s Cotswolds^ 


£3 5 0 nearly. 
3 10 2 
2 19 5i 
8 11 111 


Average Vahie of each Sheep, 

Oolond Inge, . . . 

Mr Bardie, • . , . * 

Lord Kinnaird's Leicesters, 

Lord Kinnaird’s Coiawoldi^ . . 


£3 15 0 
4 1 104 
Zll ^ 
4 8 10i 





Food Gonmmdy Weight and Price of Wool, Weight and Price of Sheep, dec* 
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Although the second table has little connection, if any, with the 
main point aimed at—^the present trial not being conducted for profit 
merdy, but more to test weights attmned, and consumpt of food re¬ 
quired to obtain these—stifl, putting a money-value on this food 
may help to bring out results more clearly. It is therefore assumed 
that the prices are alike for each lot, and as near the actual prices 
of the different articles at the time of the trial—say, pasture-grass 
at £3 per acre; clover at 3d. per stone, making the proportion of 
one-thiri hay at 9d. per stone; turnips at 8s. per ton; mangolds 
at 12s. per ton; Indian com at £8 per ton; oilcake at £11 per ton; 
oats at 22a per quarter, 4*0 lb. per bushel 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE LABORATORY. 


By Thomas Anderson, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow, and Chemist to the Society. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OP THE POTATO PLANT, AND THE BEFECT OP DIF¬ 
FERENT MANURES ON THE AMOUNT AND QUALITY OF ITS PRODUCE. 

Part IL 

The first part of this paper, which appeared in the number of 
the Transactions for July 1863, was devoted to the discussion of 
the composition of the potatoes used for the experiments, the 
manures applied to them, and the amount of the produce obtained. 
The pages which follow treat of the composition of the different 
parts of the crop, and embrace the results of a large number of very 
elaborate and laborious analyses. Without going into details, it 
may be sufficient to remind the reader, that the object of the experi¬ 
ments was twofold: 1st, To determine the relative amounts of pro¬ 
duce yielded by different varieties of potatoes when cultivated on 
different soils ; and 2d, To ascertain the effect of different manures 
on the produce. For the former purpose, six varieties of potatoes 
were selected, namely, Eegents, Dalmahoys, White-rocks, Flukes, 
Skerry-blues, and Orkney-reds, these being believed to be the kinds 
most extensively used in Scotland, and they were grown on three 
kinds of soil, a heavy clay, a light sandy soil, and newly reclaimed 
moss, each being manured according to the ordinary system in use 
in the district, and which experience had shown to be most suitable 
to the soil in question. To determine the effect of different man¬ 
ures on all these varieties would have required so large a number 
of experiments as to be practically unworkable, either in the field 
or the laboratory, and in following out this part of the subject, the 
experiments were restricted to two varieties, namely, Eegents and 
Drimahoys. Even with this restriction, the amount of work proved 
much larger than was anticipated, and it was found impossible to 
carry out the analyses through all the details with the same degree 
of minuteness as had been done in the case of the seed-potatoes. 
With the latter, the analyses coidd be performed at leisure, but 
when the crop was examined, it was indispensable that the 
ments should be made at once before the plants had lost mter by 
evaporation, or had undergone any other change; and those who are 
familiar with such analyses will best understand how impossible it 
is to undertake more than a certain number within a given time, 
and how greatly the risk of error is increased by attempting to 
.hnrry throngh more than can be easily accomplished. For this 
reason, it was found that one part of the original plan could not be 
carried out with the degree of completeness at first proposed. It 
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had been intended to trace the progress of the potato through five 
or six stages of its growth, as had been done with the turnip and 
wheat plants in previous years, but it was soon apparent that this 
could not be done with any prospect of success where so many 
analyses had to be made, and it became necessary to restrict the 
inquiry in this direction within much narrower limits than had 
been at first intended. The experiments in this department were 
therefore confined to the examination of the potatoes from Wool- 
met and Dargavel when ripe, and at one or two intermediate stages 
of growth, and those from Troon only when ripe. Even with this 
limitation, the inquiry proved most laborious. 

In prosecuting the subject it was also found necessary to modify 
to some extent the method of analysis of the tubers. It was in 
fact impossible to make these as complete as in the case of the seed- 
potatoes. This applies more partic^arly to the determination of 
starch, which is a tedious operation, requiring much care and time, 
and the consequence is that when a number of tubers are taken up 
at the same time, it is impossible to make the determination on all 
with any degree of satisfaction. In fact, where a large number of 
v^etable products are to be examined, the great object of the 
andyst must be to dry them as rapidly as possible, and then all the 
further operations must be such as can be performed on the sub¬ 
stance in the dry state. It is impossible to determine starch with 
accuracy when substance containing it has been dried by arti¬ 
ficial heat, and the same observation applies to the soluble albu¬ 
minous compounds. Some of these are coagulated by heat, in the 
same manner as the white of egg is, so that those which remain 
soluble after heating afford no criterion of the quantity which exist¬ 
ed in that state before the substance was dried. For this reason it 
became necessary to confine the determination as made on the fresh 
plants to the ash, organic matter, and total albuminous compounds. 
In following out the experiments, six plants selected as giving a 
fair average of the whole of each plot were carefully lifted so as to 
avoid injuring ibe roots or losing any of the tubers, and the whole 
despatched entire to the laboratory. Immediately on being re¬ 
ceived they were weighed entire, and the tubers, roots, and stems or 
haulms being separately weighed, the correspondence of the sum of 
these with the total weight afforded a check on the accuracy of the 
weighing. A portion of each part of the plant was weighed and 
dned, the tubers being cut into thin slices to facilitate this process, 
and the amount of water was thus ascertained. The remainder of 
the plants was also dried, and the perfectly dry matter preserved in 
stoppered bottles for farther experiments. The rest of the analyses 
does not call for detailed explanation. 
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Composition op Baxmahoys obown at Woolmett. 

1st ,—Dalmahoys planted IBtK cmd lOth Aprils mod taken up on IZih July, 
that is, when less than half grovm. 


1. Table giving tihe Weiglit of Tubers, Haulms, and Hoots in Six DalmaHojs, 
and Average for eacb Plant. 


Manure employed. 


No. of 
Tubers on 
6 Plants. 

No. of 
Tubers on 
each 
Plant. 

Diameter 
of Tubers. 

Weight of 6 
Plants in 
Grains. 

Average 
Weight of 
Plants in 
Grains. 

Hone. < 

Tubers 
Haulms 
Roots, 

60 

10 

2" to i" 

B 

7,291 

5,166 

240 

1 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

76,180 

12,697 

5cwt. superphos- j 
phatejandSowt.^ 
guano. j 

Tubers 

Haulms 

Boots 

50 

8.S 

24 " to i" 


6,945 

8,50Q 

355 

Total 

... 

— 

... 

94,400 

i 15,800 

25ton8farmjard I 
manure. 'S 

Tubers 

Haulms 

Boots 

76 

12.6 


44,200 

37,740 

2,400 

7,366 

6,290 

400 

1 

Total 

... 

... 


84,340 

14,066 ■ 

35 tons farmyard I 
manure. / 

Tubers 

Haulms 

Boots 

100 

16.6 

2" to f 

39,640 

39,750 

1,135 

6,606 

6,625 

189 

1 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

80,525 

13,420 


II. Table giving the Ajnount of Water, Ash, Albuminous Compounds, and other 
Organic Matters in Balmahoy Potatoes. 


Manora 


Water. 

Albuminous 

Compounds. 

'I 

i| 

ti 

sa 

5 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

1 

•g* 

< 

In \7et 
Sub¬ 
stance. 

In Diy 
Sub¬ 
stance. 

8. Honew | 

9. 5 cwt. super- f 
phosphate and 1 
3 cwt. guano, h 

10. 25 tons dung {i 
11.35tonsiung’^ 

Tubers, 

Haulm^ 

Boots> 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Boots, 

Tubers, 

Hauhns, 

Boots, 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Root^ 

79.84 
89.60 

73.85 
79.15 
89.65 
73.35 
79.19 
89.69 
70.06 
81,13 
88.71 
85.25 

1.93 

3.81 

2.87 

1.81 

3.87 

3.68 

1.68 
2.37 
4.25 
1.75 
2.50 
1.50 

17.14 

4.84 

18.84 

18.22 

7.55 
15.23 
18.13 

5.96 

18.22 

16.10 

6.55 
11.88 

1.01 
.92 
3.44 
.77 
1.21 
3.73 
.86 1 
2.19 
3.16 
1.00 
2.98 
1.37 

.31 

.61 

.46 

.29 

.59 

.27 

.38 

.68 

.28 

.40 

.24 

1.55 

5.96 

1.86 

1.39 

6.20 

2.23 

1.33 
3.71 

2.33 
1.43 
8.62 
1,66 

5.04 

8.88 

12.94 

3.71 

11.70 

14.04 

4.18 

19.92 

10.55 

5.32 
26.47 

9.32 
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III. TabIiB giyisg the Weight of Tabers, Haulms, and Boots in Six Eegent 
Potatoes, and Average for each Plant, 



17. Tablb giving the Amount of Water, Albuminous Compounds, and other 
Oxganic Matters in Begent Potatoes. 




it- 

o 


' Nitrogen. 

Water. 

II 

<o 

II 

O 

Ash. 

In Wet 
Sub¬ 
stance. 

In Dry 
Sub¬ 
stance. 


13. 0ewt. super- ^ 
phosphate and" 


14. 25 tons dung | 
15.35 tons dung ^ 


Tubers, 

78.86 

2.31 

20.00 

-75 

Haulms, 

87.78 

8.19 

6.65 

2.28 

Roots, 

82.11 

1.43 

15.53 

.72 

Tubers, 

79.74 

2.37 

17.25 

.64 

IHaixIms, 

80.49 

5.12 

10.20 

4.19 

Roots, 

70.06 

4.12 

24.09 

1.73 

Tubers, 

77.96 

1.8T 

19.25 

.92 

Haulms, 

88.76 

2.43 I 

5.89 

2.93 

Roots, 

85.52 

1.93 

11.20 

1.34 

Tubers, 

80.18 

2.50 

16.36 

.96 

Haulms, 

88.44 

3.06; 

5.01 

3.49 

Roots, 

82.07 

2.62 

1 

14.51 

.80 



3.47 25.04 


The most interesting point brought out by these analyses is per¬ 
haps the increased number of tubers developed by thS action of 
farmyard manure. The effect is most remarkably seen in the case 
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of Dalmahoys, in which the tuhers produced hj the large manuring 
are just 66 per cent more numerous than where no manure is ap¬ 
plied. In the Eegents the effect is less marked, but it is in the 
same direction. This observation, it must be observed, applies to 
the number of tubers only, and not to their weight, for where they 
were most numerous their average weight was generally smallest. 
Thus, for ex;ample, whUe the number of tubers yielded by sir 
plants of Dalmahoys had risen under the influence of 35 tons of 
dung from 60 to 100, the total weight of the 60 tubers was 43,750 
grains, while that of the 300 was only 39,640, or actually less than 
that of the unmanured plot. In D^mahoys there is, however, an 
increase in the absolute weight, though it is not great. It would 
appear, then^ that tha effect of^ the manures at this stage of the 
growth of the potato is expended in promoting the vigour of the 
crop, and in producing an increased number of tubers. As far as 
the composition of the tubers are concerned, the chief difference lies 
in the proportion of water which they contain, especially in the 
Regents, the effect of the manure being to increase the percentage 
of this substance. To these points, however, more detailed reference 
will afterwards be made. 


2d ,—Dalmakoys grovm at Woolm£t and lifted whm rijpe, 21«iE October 1862b. 


y. Table giving the weight of Tubers, Haulms, and Roots in. Six Halmahojis, 
and Average for each Plant. 


Manisro. 

r 

No. of 
Taheis 
on six 
plants. 

Aver¬ 
age No. 
of Tu¬ 
bers on 
each 
plant 

Diameter 

of 

tubers. 

Weight of six 
plants. 

Average of each 
plant 

Kona. < 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Roots, 

52 

as 

4'' to 

... 



i 

Total, 




70,976 

11,823 

5 cwt. super- . 
phosphate j 
and 0 owt. < 
guano, . J 

Tubers, 

BEaulms, 

Roots, 

54 

9 

4" to 1" 

74,800 17,400 
9,840 

960 


Total, 




102,500 

W,888 

25ton9larm- { 
yard man- \ 
ure, . 

Tuber^ 

Haolms, 

Rootsi, 

H 

H 

4"toi" . 

73,200 30,100 
10^500 
1,670 

^1750 

27B ~ 

Total, 

H 

■ 


115,470 

19,244 

35 tons farm- ( 
yard man- < 

Tubers 

Haulms 

Root^ 

54 

9 

4" tor 

63,300 38,500 
9,400 
1,152 

10,550 «416 
1566 

192 

ure,. • J 





112,352 

18,724 
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TI. Tabijb gi-p jwg tte amount of Water, Albuminous Compounds, other Organic 
Matters, and Ash in the ripe Dalmahoys. 


Manure. 


Water. 

M § 

ir 


Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

In Wet 
Sub¬ 
stance 

In Dry 
Sub¬ 
stance 

i 

Tubers, 

74.44 

.81 

28.69 


.13 

.58 

None. < 

Haulms, 

75.87 

1.62 

19.61 

2.90 

.26 

1.07 

/ 

Roots, 


2.50 

82.07 

8.15 

.40 

1.12 

5 cwt. super- ( 

Tubers, 

71.67 

mwm 

26.45 

.88 

.16 

.69 

phosphate, < 

Haulms, 

77.28 

1.87 

17.21 

4.14 

.22 

.96 

and 3 cwt. of ( 



2.18 

27.44 

5.15 

.84 

.96 

guano. { 

Tubers, 

76.42 

.81 

21.66 

1.01 

.13 

,59 

3 

Haulms, 

76.24 


18.88 

8.58 


.85 

25 tons dung. 3 

Boots, 

63.51 

1.18 

29.69 1 

4.62 


.58 

( 

Tubers, 

78.20 

.50 

20.19 ! 

1.11 


.87 

35 tons dung, i 

Haulms, 


1.68 

18.78 

8.46 


1.13 

1 

Boots, 

lUI 

2.75 

82.03 

4.55 


1.12 


YIL Table giving the Composition of the Ash in the Haulms of 
Dalmahoy potatoes. 



No Manure. 

5 cvrt. Super¬ 
phosphate and 

8 cwt. Guano. 

1 

1 

85 toss dung. 

Peroxide of Iron, 

1.46 

1.26 

1.27 

1.81 

Lime, .... 

20.72 

21.67 

lasi 

21,88 


5.08 

5.04 

6.12 

4.80 

Potash, 

14.88 

14.95 

16.48 

18.92 

Soda, • « « • 

... 




CUoride of potassium. 

24.70 

25.44 

2A53 

23 V 2 I 

Chloride of sodium, . 

0.07 

0.32 

... 

0.20 

Phosphorio acid,. 

IASI 

11.91 

12,62 

11,28 

Sulphuric acid, . 

5.52 

5.29 

3.84 

1 5.54 

Carbonic add, . 

13.81 

14.22 

16.63 

18.41 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 



YIIL TjlBLB giving the Composition of the Ash of the Tubers of Dalmahoj 

Potatoes. 



No Manure. 

5 cwt Super¬ 
phosphate and 
8 cwt. Guano. 

25 tons dung 

85 tons dung. 

Peroxide of Iron, . 

2.13 

1.99 

2.52 

2.31 

Lime, 

2.52 

2.24 

2.02 

3.52 

Magnesn^ 

2.66 

2.51 

4.02 

2.44 

Potash, . 

42.53 

52.22 

42.51 

57.61 

Soda, 

9.60 

5.30 


2.12 

Chloride of potassium. 



7.85 


Chloride of sodium,. 

6.14 

5.86 

4.68 

3.66 

Phosphoric acid. 

9.03 

9.92 

12.71 

7.43 

STilphuric add, 

2.64 

3.08 

6.98 

6.21 

Silicic acid, 

0.86 

0.42 

0.83 

Carbonic add,. 

8.91 

8.60 

13.36 

9.59 

Charcoal, 

11.76 

6.02 

2.52 

4.60 

Sand, 

1.32 

L04 

1.01 

1.61 


99.46 

99.20 

99.12 

100.00 
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The some, after deduction of sand, charcoal, and carbonic add:— 



X. Table giving the amount of Water, Albuminous Compounds, other Organic 
Matters, and Ash in Six Regents, and Average for each Plant. 
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XL Table giving tlie Composition of the Ash of the Haulms of Regent Potatoes. 



♦ 

No Mainire. 

6 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate, 

3 cwt. guano. 

25 tons dung. 

35 tons dung. 

Peroxide of iron, 

1.20 

1.54 

1.30 

1.34 

Lime, 

20.92 



ilM 

Magnesia,. 

4.i7 

4.79 

4.67 

* 4.66 

Pota;^ 

18.36 

17.29 

17.46 

17.68 

OMoride of potassitun. 

22.76 

24.41 

24.25 

^.08 

Chloride of sodium, . 

0.60 

O.Oi 

0.31 

... 

Phorohoric acid. 

11.35 

11.75 

11.82 

10.91 

Sulphuric acid. 

5.26 

4.37 

8.89 

4.38 

Carbonic acid, . 

16.18 

14.51 

15.80 

1.34 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 . 


XII. Table giving the Composition of the of the Tabers of Regent Potatoes. 



No Manure. 

25 tons dung. 

85 tons dung. 

Peroride of iron, 

0.79 

4.24 

5.83 

Idme, 

2.05 

1.12 

1.13 

Magnesia,. 

4.57 

1.41 

1.14 

Potash, 

41.07 

48.76 

47.70 

Soda,.... 
Chloride of potassium. 

9.98 

10.37 

5.30 

Chloride of sodium, . 

6.61 

8.^ 

6.81 

Phosphoric acid, 
Sdbhuiio acid,. 
acid. 

11.09 

8.78 

6.72 

6.51 

0.28 

5.93 

5.38 

^ Carbonic acid, * 

16.19 

2'’34 

10.19 

Cbareoal, ... 

1.39 

5.36 

6.61 

Sand, 

0.81 

3.46 



99.44 


99.23 


The same, after deduction of sand, charcoal, and carbonic acid 



No Manure. 

25 tons dung. 

35 tons dung. 

Peroxide of iron, 

0.96 

4.77 

7.18 

Lime, 

2.49 

1.26 

1.31 

Magnesia,. . . 

5.69 

1.69 

1.32 

Potesh, . 

50.26 

54.95 

60.07 

Soda, ... 

Chloride of potassium. 

riisi 

11.62 

6.62 

Chloride of sodium, . 

8.06 

9.26 1 

8.49 

Phosphoric acid. 
Sulphuric add, . 

13.57 

6.72 

9.88 

6.67 

'8.39 

6.62 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Fa^ia the m in ute examinatLOu of the foregoing tables, many in¬ 
teresting and important conclusions may be drawn. In the first 
pl^. It is to be noted that the proportion of healthy and diseased 
tubers found on the six plants examined in the kboratoiy, is not 
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always in accordance with that ascertained by Mr Gibson by actual 
weighings of the entire produce, as given in the table contained in 
the first part of this paper (Transactions, ITo. 81, p. 53). It was 
scarcely to be expected, however, that there should be a very close 
correspondence owing to the difficulty of drawing the line between 
the healthy and diseased tuber. In my own observations, every 
tuber was carefully washed, and the entire surface examined in the 
first place, and then the tubers were cut across and examined in aU 
the suspicious points, so that it might have been anticipated that 
the laboratory estimate should in all cases have been higher than in 
the rougher selection in. the field, where the unwashed tubers are 
examined, and trifling symptoms of disease may be readily over¬ 
looked. The general correspondence between the two results, how¬ 
ever, may be described as satisfactory, there being but one instance 
in which the discrepancy is very marked—^namely, in the Dfdmahoys 
grown with superphosphate and guano—^where the laboratory result 
gives a much larger proportion of diseased potatoes than that got in 
the field. In this particular ease, however, the number of slightly 
diseased tubers was large; and it is to this, no doubt, that the dis¬ 
crepancy is due. 

The most remarkable fact brought out by a comparison of the 
weights of the immature and ripe plants, is the immense effect of 
the manures in promoting the growth of the plants during the 
latter part of their existence. It is to be observed, for instance, 
that the tubers from six plants of the unmanured Dalmahoys, in the 
naiddle of their growth, weigh, in round numbers, 43,700 grains; 
and when ripe they have only increased to 58,900, or by little more 
than a third; while those manured with superphosphate and guano 
have increased from 41,600 grains to 91,700, or considerably more 
than twice their former weight. With the Regents the effect is 
similar, though less marked. It would appear, therefore, that, in the 
early stages of its growth, the potato is to a great extent indepen¬ 
dent of the manures it receives, and is only conspicuously acted 
upon by them when it approaches maturity. The haulms, on the 
other hand, in place of increasing, have greatly diminished in 
weight, but the reason for this is very obvious: the potatoes were 
raised when ripe, but previous to that the leaves and stems had 
begun to decay; and accordingly, in place of a fully developed 
healthy plant, I received only the bkckened stems which had 
sdriidy Icmt most of their leaves. To have obtained a proper esti¬ 
mate of Ihe amount of matters contained in the leaves and stems, 
the plants ought to have been taken at an earlier pmod, most pro¬ 
bably when ^e seeds were ripe. The main object, however, being 
to examine the tuber, it was necessary to take the plants at the 
time when they are considered agriculturaJly matura ^ 

Looking now to the composition of the plants, it is to be noted 
that the proportion of water contained in the tubers varies within 

TRAHS.—JULY 1864. T 
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but narrow limits, and, is not very dififerent from that contained in 
the seed from which they were raised. The nitrogen and albumin¬ 
ous compounds, however, are almost invariably lower than in the 
seed potatoes, while the ash-is practically the same. 1£ in place of 
comparing the percentage composition of the tubers produced, we 
take the total produce, and calculate from it the amount of the 
different constituents yielded by an acre of land, the results are par¬ 
ticularly interesting. The numbers are contained in the following 
table, of which the first column gives the total weight of produce in 
tons and cwts., the second the same in lb. avoirdupois, and the 
remainder the weight in lb. of each individual constituent con¬ 
tained in the produce:— 


Table VTTT. 


Van- 

Mannie. 

Pzodace. 

Water. 

Albu¬ 

minous 

Othsr 

Otganic 

Matter. 

Ash. 

Nitro- 

8ty. 

Zn tons, See, 

Znlb. 

Com¬ 

pounds. 

gen. 

li 

li 

None 

Super. iScgTiano 
25 tons daw 

35 do. 

None 

Su^.&guano 
25 vonsdung 

tons. owts. lb. 
9 9 30^ 

11 4 79 

9 16 21 

10 7 48 

7 6 7 

9 3 24 

a 4 24 

7 13 94 


15,780.0 

18,038.6 

16,791.7 

18,167.4 

12,328.2 

15,779.9 

14,060.6 

18,055.1 

171.7 

251.7 
176.9 
116.1 
142.3 

205.2 

240.8 

172.3 


224.6 

221.4 
221.9 

257.8 

173.4 
207.2 

188.4 

187.8 

27.6 

40.2 

29.5 

ia6 

22.9 

8l8 

tl. 


Hie yma&m in the proportions of albuminous compoimds 
shown in this table is very remarkable, and not easily explicable. 
Thus, for example, the addition of twenty-five tons of dung to ,the 
Dalmahoys produces no perceptible effect either on the 
duce or the amount of albuminous compounds contained in it; 
while, in the case of the Regents, the increase of the total produce is 
only about an eighth, while the albuminous compounds rise from 
342 lb, to S40 It is remarkable also, that the application of 
5 cwt. auperpho^hate, and 8 cwt. guano, which contains much less 
nitrogen than the farmyard manure, produces a much larger amount 
of nitrogen in every case, except that of the Regents with 25 tons 
dimg. In considering these results, however, it must be borne in 
mind that the soil in which the potatoes were grown was very rich, 
and had been very liberally treated, so that the effect of the manures 
was somewhat modified by this circumstance. 
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COMPOSITION OP POTATOES GROWN AT DARGAVEL ON NEWLY RECLAIMED 
MOSS LAND, AND TAKEN IN 23D JULY. 

YTV. Tadle giving the Weight of Tubers, Haulms, and Roots in Six Dalmahoys, 
and average for eaoh Plant. 


Manure. 


No. of 
Tubers on 
Six Plants. 

Average No. 
of Tubers on 
each Plant. 

Diameter. 

Weight of 
Six Plants. 

Average 
Wei^t of 
each Plant 

4 cwt. super- / 
phosphate 3 
and cwt.^ 

Tubers, 

TTfl-nlmaj 

Roots, 

40 

8.6 

1'' to 

68A2 
8,170.0 
1,125.6 . 

114.0 

1,361.6 

187.7 

guano, . V. 

Total, 

... 

... 

... 

9,979.8 

1,663.3 

6 J cwh supffl> / 

pho^hi^ 3 

and 4 cwt. ] 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Hoots, 

51 

8.5 


849.4 

6,670.0 

.629.9 

141.6 
. 1,111.6 
104.0 

guano, • 1 

Total, 

... 

... 

... 

8,146.3 

1,357.2 

St5 tons dung, < 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Roots, 

56 

9.3 

li" to i" 

2,797-9 

8,7.0 

924.5 

466.3 

1,461.6 

154.1 

1 

Total, 

.M 

... 

... 

1^492.4 


35 tons dung, < 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Roots, 

65 

10.8 

1J" to i" 

2,541.2 

10,740.0 

994.9 

423.5 

1,790.0 

165.8 

1 

■ Total, 

... 

... 

... 

14,276.1 

2,379.8 

85 tons dung, | 
and 2jt cwt. 1 
superj^os- 3 
phate j 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Roots, 

85 

H 

li" to i" 

2,834.7 

15,650.0 

811.3 

472.4 

2,608.3 

135.2 

narymanur-1 
ing of field), \ 

Total, 

... 

■ 

... 

19,296.0 

8,215.9 


XV. Table giving the Amount of Water, Albuminous Compounds, other Organic 
letters, and Ash in Dalmahoys, taken 23d July. 


Manure. 


Water. 

Ash 

la 

o 

11 
g B 

Nitrogen. 

Ash in Dry 
Substance. 

In Wet 
Sub¬ 
stance. 

In Dry 
Sub¬ 
stance. 

4cwW sit^iphos- ( 

4<mt.-guamv 
^tonsduxtg^ . <1 

35 tons dung, . 

35 tons dung, 2} i 
cwt.saperphos-s 
phate,. . . i 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Boots, 

Tubers, 

Haulms, 

Roots, 

Tubers, 

’RsutlmBj 

82.18 
87.03 
88.84 
86.04 
89.08 
89.26 
82.09 
89.31 
82.05 
78,14 
90.05 
87.65 
84.25 
90.91 
80.82 j 

1.95 

5.25 

2.37 
1.68 
8.68 
2.75 

1.25 
a25 
2.12 
2.00 

8.37 
1.62 
1.87 
a25 
8.12 

15.17 

6.15 
8.07 

11.87 

5.16 
7.23 

16.09 

5.72 

14.85 

19.01 

.6.82 

9.88 

13.80 

3.57 

14.46 

.70 

1.03 

.71 

.50 

1.07 

.65 

.56 

1.61 

.92 

.84 

1.28 

.85 

.64 

1.26 

1.69 

.31 

.84 

.88. 

.27 

.59 

.44 

.20 

.52 

.34 

.32 

.54 

.26 

.22 

.52 

.60 

1.74 

6.81 

8.47 
2.01 

5.47 
4.17 
1.16 
4.94 
1.91 
1.51 
5.50 
2.12 
1.41 
6.79 
2.62 

3.89 

6.41 

m 

9.20 

6.12 

3.15 

15.17 

5.44 

3.85 
12.84 

6.86 
4.08 

13.89 

8.34 

Boots, 

Tube]^ 

Boots^ 

Tubers, 

Roots, 
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XVI. Table the Weight of Tubers in Dalmahoy Potatoes, 
lifted 26th September. 


Mauxire. 

No. of 

Average 
No. of 
Tubers on 
each Plant 


Weight of Tnbeis. 

Tubers on 
Six Plants. 

Diameter. 

On Six 
Plants. 

Average on 
eachPlanl 

4-ewt. sapezpbospbate) 
and 2^ cwt. gruano, j 

52 

8.9 

S^tof 

8100 

1350 

6 J owt. suj^ipbos- S 





1400 

,, pbate and 4 cwt. > 

89 

6.5 

2 "tof 

8400 

guano, . . . j 

25 tons dung. 

55 

9.1 

sno^" 

18,270 

21,770 

8045 

35 tons dung. 

65 

10.8 

8 " to f 

8628 

35 tons dung and 2}] 



19,010 

. 3145 

cwt. supeiphos- s 

66 

11.0 

8 "tof 

pbate, . . .) 







XVII. Table giying the Amount of Water, Albuminous Compounds, other Organic 
Matters, and Ash in Dalmahoys, raised 26th September. 


Manure. 

Water. 

Albumin- 

Other 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

ons Com¬ 
pounds. 

Organic 

Matters. 

In Wet 
Substance. 

In Dry 
Substance. 

4 cwt. sa»eir>\ 

6| liflit. super* \ 

I 

25 tons dung, . 
35 tons dung, . 
85 tons dung and 1 
[ 2A cwt. super- > 
^ phosphate, J 

77,T4 

79.24 

78.87 

78.02 

78.76 

1 

1.62 

1.50 

2.31 

1.56 

1.87 

1 

19.91 

18.55 

18.10 

19.42 

23.53 

0.78 

0.71 

0.72 

0.90 

0.84 

0.26 

0.24 

0.87 

-0.25 

0.80 

1.20 

1.16 

1.77 

1.23 

1.15 


When the potatoes groTm on moss were ripe the hnnlma had 
almost enioiely died down, and no analysis of the entire piftnt. 
eonld be made, ndther was it then possible to determine the weight 
of the tnbers in ax plants, as had been done at the earlier stage, 
owing to the difficnlty experienced in distinguishing those belonging 
to each individnal plant. When the potatoes were dug, it was 
found that many of the tubers were detached ftom the roots, and 
as it was not easy to ascertain which belonged to particular plants, 
I was compelled to content myself with the antdysis of the tubers 
alone. 
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XVIII. Table mving the Amount of Water, Albmninons Compounds, other Organic 
Matters, and Aih in the tnhers of ripe Dalm'ahoya 


Manure. 

Water. 

Albumin ons 
compounda 

Other 

organic 

matters. 

Ash. 

Nirogen. 



None, . . . - 

4 cwt. superphosphate) 
and cwt. guano, f 

5 cwt. superphosphate) 
and 3 cwt. guano, f 
cwt. superphosphate) 
and 4 owi. guano, f 

25 tons dung, .. 

35 do., ... 

35 tons dung and 2|) 
cwt. supei^osphate, / 

80.11 

80.84 

82.86 

80.84 

78.22 

79.62 

80.41 

1.60 

1.48 

1.81 

1.56 

1.68 

1.68 

. 1.48 

16.86 

17.31 

14.39 

17.56 

18.16 

17-99 

16.47 

0.53 

0.42 

0.44 

0.44 

0.94 

0.71 

0.69 

0.24 

0.23 

0.21 

0.25 

0.27 

0.27 

0.23 

1.80 

1.23 

1.27 

1.32 

1.27 

1-34 

1.24 


XIX. Table giring in lb. the Total Amount of Produce, and of Water, Albuminous 
Compounds, other Organic Matters, and Ash, from an Acre. 


Manure. 

Total 

produce. 

Water. 

Albuminous 

compounds. 

Other 

organic 

matters. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

None, • 

1140 



204.9 

6.0 

2.7 

4 cwt: ^perphoi^hate) 
and 2} cwt. guano, . ) 

4824 

3443.2 


800.6 

23.6 


5 cwt. superphosphate) 
and 3 cwt. guano, . ) 

3891 

8190.6 


618.7 

28.4 

8.5 

6^ cwt. superphosphate ) 

4170 

3308.4 

52.5 

7816 

27.5 

8.3 

and 4 owb. guano, . f 

25 tons dung, . 

10,890 

8847.0 

136.1 . 

1816.6 

90.3 

21.8 , 

35 do., . . . 

, 11,569 

9189.2 

161.5 

2143.8 

7A5 

24.2 

35 tons dung and 2Jl 
cwt. superphosphate, j 

10,997 

8842.7 

157.2 

1921.8 

75.8 

25.2 
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XX, Tiuou ^Tisg the Weight ol Tubers, Haulms, and Boots in Sq;eirt Potatoes, 
grown at Datgavel, and lifted on 23d July. 
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X2II. Table giviog the “Weight of Tubers in Regent Potatoes 
lifted 26th September. 


Manure. 

No. of 
Tubers in 
Six Plants. 

Average No. 
of Tubers 
on each 
Plant 

Diameter. 

Weight of 
Tubers on 
Five Plants. 

Average 
Weight of 
Tubers on 
each Plant 

35 tons dung, . 

25 do., 

4 cwt. superphosphate, > 
2J cwt. ^ano, . . } 

35 tons dung, 2J cwt. \ 
superphosphate, .) 

6| cwt. superphosphate, 1 
4 ewt. guano, • . / 

96 

61 

35 

79 

85 

16 

10.1 

6 

18.1 

6 

2" to 4" 
S»to|« 

3" to 

2'»toi'* 

2" to i” 

1 1 

4266 

3233 

1683 

4178 

1516 


XXIII. Table giving the amount of Water, Albuminous Compounds;, other 
Organic Matters, and Ash in Regents, lifted 26th SeptemW. 


Manure. 

1 

Water. 

if 

ll 

■^1 

Other 

Organic 

Matters. 

. 

A^ 

Nitrc^n. 

In Wet 
Sub¬ 
stance. 

JtaDiy 

Bath 

stance. 

35 tons dung, . 

Tubers, 

78.02 

1,66 

19.42 

.90 

.26 . 

1.28 

25 tons dung, . 

Tubers, 

78.87 

2.31 

18.10 

.72 

.37 

1.77 

4 cwt. superphosphate, \ 
24 cwt. guano, . . j 

Tubers, 

77.74 

1.62 

19.91 

.73 

.26 

1.20 

35 ions dung, 2i cwt. 1 
superphoi^hate, . ) 

Tubers, 

78.76 

1.87 

23.53 

.84 

.30 

1.15 

64 owt. superphosphate) 
4 cwt. guano, ' . . > 

Tubers, 

79.24 

1.50 

18.65 

1 

.71 

.24 

1.16 


XXIY. Table giving the Amount of Water, Albuminous Compounds, othm” 
Organic Matters, and Ash in ripe Regents. 


Manure. 

Water. 

Albumin- 1 
ous Com¬ 
pounds. 

Other 

Organic 

Matters. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

35 tons dung, 

79.48 

liH 

17.59 

.67 

Wet 

.21 

Diy. 

1.02 

25 tons dimg. 

81.24 


15.68 

.83 

.20 

1.07 

35 tons dung, 2^ 




•77 



cwt. supers > 

phosphate, . j 

77.25 

■m 

20.56 

•23 

6f supers 'J 





.20 

.97 

phosphate, 4 > 
owt. guano, . j 

79.34 

119 

18.76 

.66 

4 cwt. superphos- \ 



18.11 

.66 

•21 

1.12 

phate, 24 cwAS 

80.02 

1.31 

guano, ; , . . j 
None, , . . . 

. 78,97 

1.43 

19.85 

.66 

.23 

1.08 

5 cwt. superphos- 



17.94, 

.73 

.22 

1.10 

phate, 3 cwt. V 

gCfi-no, . . . J. 

. 81.96 

* 1.37 


gabatBnce. 
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XXV. Tabus giving the Total »Amonnt of Produce, 'Water, Albuminous Com- 
poimcls, otaer Organic Matters, and Asli, from an. acre of Regents, in lb. 


Mannxe. 

Total 

Produce. 

Water. 

Albummous 

Compounds. 

Other 

Organic 

Matters. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

I^one,. . . . ' . 

4 cwt. sapeiphos- 

phate, ga- V 

aao, . . . . j 

5 cwt. superpfaos -) 
phate,3g«iano, 3 

6 j cwt. soper- i 

pbospliate, 4 \ 
guano, . . .J 
25 tons dung, . . 
S5 do. 

35 do. 

680 

4132 

8836 

3632 

9290 

9623 

10016 

337.2 

3305.6 

3145.5 

2881.6 ' 

7547.1 

7643.5 

7737.3 

9.7 

54.1 

52.5 

45.4 

116.1 

126.0 

143.1 

128.7 

749.2 

610.0 

681.1 

1549.7 

1790.1 

2058.6 

4.4 

23.1 

28.0 

23.9 

77.1 
63.4 

77.0 

1.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

18.6 

20.2 

r 23.1 


In discussing the results of the field experiments in the first part 
of this paper, reference has been already made to the remarkable 
fact that on moss land the produce is entirely dependent on~ the 
manure, and that practically nothing is extracted by the plants 
from the soil itsdf. This fact is made still more conspicuous by 
the analyticai numbers. Looking to the nitrogen, for example, it 
appear^ that the entire amount of that element found in the unman- 
uied Dalmahoy potatoes is 2.7 lb., and in the Eegents only 1.5 
—a quantity which, in all probability, falls short of that contained 
in the- seed-potatoes. It is to be regretted that the weight per _acre 
(»f seed-potatoes used was not determined, as it was not expected 
that it would be of importauce in relation to the results. Even* 
where manures are employed it is interesting to observe how small 
is the proportion of the nitrogen they contain which finds its way 
into the plant. Thirty-five tons of dung produce a crop containing 
only from 20 to 25 lb. of nitrogen, although it must have supplied 
to the soil from 450 to 500 Ib. of nitrogen, or more than twenty 
times as much as the crop assimilated. Nor must it be forgotten 
that a part of this nitrogen must be derived from the air, although 
it is not possible to determine what proportion is so obtained. 
What is true of nitrogen applies with equal or even greater force to 
the inorganic matters, which, in the case of the Eegents, are raised 
by manure from 4.4 to 77.0 lb.—the whole of the surplus in 
this case being, of course, derived from the manure. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice, ^so, how small is the influence which the manure 
exercises on the percentage composition of the potato—^in which 
respect there is a marked difference between it and the turnip—the 
analysis recorded in the Transactions having shown that the dif¬ 
ference in the composition of that root when raised by different 
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raan-ures is so great as to render it impossible to estimate its feeding 
quality from the weight of the crop alone. With the potato this 
is quite possible. 

Although it was not intended to have made analyses of the other 
varieties of potatoes used in the experiments, those grown at Dar- 
gavel were examined. It will be remembered that they were all 
grown with the ordinary manuring of the field—^viz., 35 tons dung 
and cwt. of superphosphate—an unusually liberal application, 
but one which the previous experience of the tenant showed to be 
most remunerative. 


XXVL Table giving compositioii of four varieties of Potatoes grovm at Paigavel. 



Water, 

Albiuninoizs 

Compounds. 

Other 

Organic 

Hatters. 

AflW 

Nitrosezu 

In Wet 
Substance. 

In Iky 
Substance. 

Flukes, . , 

79.18 

1.62 

18.44 

0.66 

0.26 

1.28 

Bkerry Beds, 

78.79 

1.81 

18.69 

0.71 


1.89 

White Books, 

77.91 

1.68 

19.41 

1.00 


1.28 

Orkney Beds, 

79.45 

1.75 

18.25 

0.55 


1.39 


XXVn. Table giving the produce in lb. of four varieties of Potatoes. 



Total 

Produce. 

Water. 

Albuminous 

Compounds. 

Other 

Oi^anic 

Matters. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

White Book^ 
Flukes, . . 
Skerry Blues, 
Orkney Beds, 

13,008 

4,469 

7,544 

10,490 

10,130.6 

3.588.5 

5.944.6 
8,334.3 

218.4 
7a4 

136.5 

183.6 

252.4 

828.6 

1142.6 

1914.6 

130.0 

29.5 

320.3 

67,7 

35.1 

11.6 

21.9 

28.6 


These results call for little special remart, excepting that they 
show how small is the difference in composition of the different 
varieties of potatoes. The water, it will be observed, is invariably 
higher than in the seed-potatoes ; hut it must be borne in mind that 
the latter had been kept for a whole winter previous to analysis, 
while the former were examined as soon as removed from the 


















In the first part of this paper, in giving the results of the field (experiments, 
there is a typographical error—^e amount of dung being set down at 65 tons in 
place of 15. Although the reader can have no difficul'fy in seeing that this is an 
error, reference being made to the 15 tons of manure in the text, it is well to notice 
and correct it. 
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The results of these experiments show much greater differences 
in the composition of the produce than are observed in either of the 
other series, and the cause is probably due to the nature of the soil, 
which was of a land much more favourable for bringing out the 
differences occasioned by manures. In the other series, the soils 
might be described as extremes—^that at Woolmet being both 
naturally rich and in the highest condition, while the newly re¬ 
claimed moss at Dargavel is naturally of the poorest description, 
and by itself is almost entixdy incapable of producing a crop. It 
is esp^ially worthy of notice that the Eegents and Dalmahoys, 
without any manure contain much less water than those which 
have been heavily manured; and hence it aj^pears that, though the 
crop of. Eegents ;^€lded by 25 tons of fermyard manure is nearly 
jd&mM© tibe weight of that obtain^ pthput applic^on, its 
riutririve value is not proportionally increased. Ilio i^itofeous 
compounds especially have iucre^ed only from 143 to or 

by only a seventh. A similar though rather less marked elfe^t, 
ooeurs with Dalmahoys. The only exception to this general state¬ 
ment is found in the case of the last variety, with 35 tons of farm¬ 
yard manure, the produce from which contains an unusually smaU. 
percentage of water. The difference in this case is so marked, that 
I cannot help imagining that some error may have occurred in the 
analysis. Unfortunately, from the nature of the experiments, it is 
impossible to trace an error unless it is detected at the time; and 
there is, in reality, nothing to lead me to suppose that there is a 
mistake, except the discrepancy of the result. It is equally likely 
that the analysis is correct, and that it is due to some other cause. 

Taking the results of these investigations in the field and in the 
laboratory as a whole, it is clear that they offer much interest, both 
in a practical and a scientific point of view. They illustrate 
very forcibly the difficulties and uncertainties which beset such ex¬ 
periments, and must always occur in agricultural inquiries. In 
this particular case the results are rendered of less general interest 
than they otherwise would be, by the unfortunate character of the 
season in which they were made, which was peculiarly unfavourable 
to the potato, in some of the experiments (and this applies more 
particularly to those made at Troon) the produce was not more^&an 
half what would have been obtained in an ordinary and. 
even at Woolmet the crop was not large when the and 

condition of the soil are taken into account It ls^w^ iaobable 
that, had the season been favourable, the results WG^Idhave been of 
a very different character, and might lead to veiy different con¬ 
clusions, Taking the results as they stand, they ai^e unquestionably 
in the highest d^ee unfavonrable to excesriye manuring—^the pro¬ 
duce from 35 thus of manure being, bo& at Woolmet and Troon, 
considerably smaller than from 25 tous^ and at Dargavel the increase 
is a mere trifle; and it may be safely said, that in all cases where 
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36 tons of farmyard mantire were used, 10 tons were thrown away. 
But are we entitled to infer titat tMs result would always be at¬ 
tained? May it not be that, owing to the unfavourable nature of 
the season, the crop was unable to take advantage of the manure 
supplied to it as it would have done had the weather been drier and 
more genial 1 To answer this question, the same or similar experi¬ 
ments would have to be repeated for sevejil successive years. In 
doing this, it is probable that so many minute data would not be re¬ 
quire ; the analyses, at least, might be restricted to the determina¬ 
tion of water and nitrogen in the crop and the seed, an^*, if this 
were done, there would be no great difficulty in making them^ 
whereas analyses of such minuteness as many of those contained in 
the preceding pages must necessarily be limited in number. It is 
probable also that, going on the experience of those already made, 

' a better series of experiments might be devised for future years. I 
trust that I may have an opportunity of prosecuting thi^ subject 
still further, and I shall be glad to co-operate with any one who 
proposes to make experiments. The effect of large manuring might 
well give rise to further inquiry; and the effect of salts of potash on 
the potato is well worthy of investigation. Those who are interested 
in this subject would do well to rrfer to some experiments recorded 
^in the Transactions some years since, in which muriate of potash 
"^prodticed a most remarkable effect on iJ^|«ftfOtato in one season, 
whde in the.tiext it gave a r^uiar result Many other subjects of 
a Mud m%ht be examined by those interested in such 

said I trust that any one making such experiments wfll 
cc^iainiiBicate the results to me. 

Oir THE COMPOSITION OP SOME PEEDING STTJPPS.. 

During the last few months, several substances nsed for cattle¬ 
feeding have been analysed in the laboratory, and have given results 
of sufficient interest to merit the attention of members of the Society. 

Point X’emd Cofee.—sample of this cake was recently sent to 
the^ lalmratOTy, hut without any information as to the source from 
which it was obtained. Its composition was-^ 


Water. . , 

Oil. 

Albuniinous compounds, , 

Sugar, mucOage, &C., . , * 

^ibre, . . ’ . . . ] 

•^sh, 

lare 

11.40 
- 13.37 
27.45 
33.01 

401 

Kitrogen, . . * . . 

100.00 

ai4 

The ash contained— 


Earthy phosphates, . , . , 

Bhc^phoric acid, in comhinatioxi with alkaline* 
^ . 

1.66 

0.76 

0.74 
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ihoTi^ not by any means of high quality, this cake appears worthy 
of attention as an addition to the number of feeding substances. 
It will not, of course, .bear comparison with linseed-cake, or even 
with cotton-cake in point of nutritive value; biit, at the price at 
which it is sold (£5, 10s. per ton), it may be used with advantage. 
It contains only half the amount of albuminous compounds which 
are found in a good ^ oil-cake, and it is also very inferior in 
respirating principles (sugar, mucilage, &c.,) though quite equal to 
it in.^jil. The quantity of hbre is also large, and th^ is so far a 
disadvaiteige, as it protects h:om digestion substances which might 
otherwise be assimilated ; but, notwithstanding all this, there can 
be no doubt that the substance merits attentiptt. Although I have 
no information regarding the source of this cake, I presume it .is the 
residue obtained in making palm oil, or cocoa-nut dl, the produc¬ 
tion of which is carried on on a very large scale, and the ^fc^tity 
of cake annually produced must be very laxga 
oil is expressed in a very rude manner, and on a small scale, m 
a very large proportion of the cake produced is no doubt lost, and^^ 
will probably repaain unavailable to agriculture for a long time. 
Its collection and importation might be worth the attention of' 
merchants residing near where these oils are produced. ' 

OathDuat. —So far as I know, there is only one analysis of oat- 
dust on record, made at a time when it was not customary to* 
determine the amount of fibre. That which follows may, therefore, 
be considered of interest» 


Wate, 

m, . 

AlbUToinous compounds, 
Starch, sugar, &c., 

Fibre, . 

Ash, 

• 


• 

* 

5.69 
3.63 
4.81 
45.76 
85.31 
4.90 * 

Nitrogen, 

. 

. 


100.00 

0.77 

The ash contains— 





Phosphoric acid, 

Sand, . 

• 

• 


0.65 

2.74 


Compared with the previous analysis, to which reference has been 
inade, Ihis sample is poorer in albuminous compounds, and rather 
richer in oil; but the dlfierence is not great, nor more thsm^ might 
be expected in different samples of the same substa^^ ^ Ite feeding 
value ought to be newly one-fourth of that of the itself; and, 
as its price is low, it must be an economical food. On the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that it is one of those substances 
which are apt t^l^romote the formation of intestinal concretions, 
and it must, therefore, be used with caution, and should form only 
a small part of the food of the animals to which it is given. 
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Distillers^ Pot Ale or Dreg .—^This substance is largely used in 
many places in feeding stock, and more especially for milch cows 
in and near towns, and its value is therefore a matter of much 
importance, especially as its quality differs greatly. There are two 
processes of distillation now in use—the old process, by means of 
which malt spirit is obtained, which has undergone no change 
during the last 20 or 30 years, and the process of making grain 
spirit, which is now conducted in a kind of still, known by the 
name of Coffey's still, of a construction entirely different from that 
of the old stiH, and in which the distillation is conducted by means 
of steam. It is unnecessary to describe the process of distillation 
further than to remark that the latter is a continuous process. I 
have had occasion recently to analyse the pot ale obtained by both 
processes in the same work, and the results are of importance as 
indicating a great difference in the feeding value of the two kinds. 
The results give the quantities in grains per gallon. 


Albuminous compounds, 

Other organic matters, 

Oils, 

Malt. 

853.43 

1752.09 

281.48 

Coffey's StilL 
536.06 
1119.59 
177.95 

Nitrogen, . 

2887.00 

136.55 

1853.60 

88.97 

The ash contained— 



Phosphates, 

50.52 

60.24 


These numbers speak for themselves, and show that the malt pot 
ale is greatly superior to the other, its nutritive value being half as 
high again. The question has occurred whether these substances 
contain any matters likely to be prejudicial to stock, and in this 
respect they were very carefully examined, and found to contain no 
such substances. A little spirit remains in both, but its quantity is 
very trifling; and there is also a small quantity of the peculiar oil 
called fousel oil, which is generated during fermentetion. I have 
been informed that the use of pot ale is attended with diuretic effects 
in some cases, and it is possible that this may be due to the fousel 
oil; but I have never heard of any experiments, either on man or 
animals, which bear upon the subject. It would be interesting to 
know whether diuretic effects are invariably or frequently found to 
follow the use of pot ale. Any information on this point would be 
valuable. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OP THE DIPPEREHT GRASSES. 

By Abohibau) Stubboce, Kilmarnock. 

[Premium—^£20.} 

{Oimduded from page 280..) 

PIORIN, OB SFBEADINO BBNT-&RASS 

{Agros^ stolonifera or A. aXba^ var. stolonifera^ of the tribe Agro^i4e(JB), 

The tnm Irish fiorin-grass, being iSs^^oad-'leaved varieiy 
known as A, siidcmfera, var. latifoUa. 

Panicle large and er^, ^reading, and tlie lowermost branches 
more or less tufted; spikelets sm^ and very nmnerous, of one 
awnless floret; sheaths generally lojighish when fdt frcm^dbove 
downwards ; ligule long. ^ 

This is an aquatic species of grass of the Bent family. It is ^ 
easily known ^frdai other species of bent-grasses by its large, spread- 
ing, dingy-purple panicle, in the leaves being longer and broader, 
and the joints more distant and of a brownidi purple colour. The 
root is perennial and fibrous, and its stems are decumhmt ai the ha>se ,, ^ 
and stoloniferom. The root-fibres are rather short, and penetrate* 
but a short way intd the soil; and the stolones grow out in the 
same manner as strawberry-shoots, strike root at their joints, are 
very plentifiri, and multiply the grass with great rapidity. Fiorin 
grass was introduced, or rather brought prominently into notice as 
an agricultural hay-grass for certain soils, some forty years or more 
ago. Previously it was known in common with others of the Bent 
genus only as a better kind of grass weed. Different opinions are 
still held in regard to its value as a grass for meadow purposes. If 
cultivated for hay, it labours under some serious practical defects. 
Containing, as^it does, most nutritive matter when the seeds are 
ripe, it is desirable that the grass should be pretty well matured 
before being cut down; but through its late growth, not ripening 
its seeds till near the middle of September, the season has ad¬ 
vanced to such a late period ere the grass is ready for the scythe, 
that it is a difldcult matter then to get it made into hay; b^des, 
the stems lying so decumbent, and the whole mass of herbage 
being much matted together by creeping stolones, it is found a 
rather diflicult affair to get it mown at all. The.s^unt of nutri¬ 
tive elements, in proportion to the %ulk of fioris^^so, is smaller 
than in most other aquatic grasses. Tor to groir it successfuHy, it 
seems to require a free open soil with much peat in its imposition, 
and to be keplINsonstantly under irrigation fiom running water. 
Upon the whole, it may be said that the fiorin grass, as a main 
ingredient, does not possess general adaptation for the majority of 

TEAKS,—OCTOBER 1864..- Z 
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meadows; but may, as sifjbch, be cultivate advantageously upon 
some of the wet peaty soils of our west coast, and where also it 
has that humid atmosphere under which it seems to thrive best. 
Its chief advantage as a small ingredient in a mixture of grasses is 
late growth —^the latest mouthful of herbage in the season being 
afforded by this grass. Seeds of the fiorin rate from 6d. to 8d. 
per lb. ^ 

The fiorin grass is generally conadei^ <mly a stronger-growing, 
larger-leaved variety of the Agrostis a&a, or marsh bent, and is 
sdmost the only one in the family Agrostis deserving notice on 
account of agricultoral merits : even of it, too, there are some sub- 
varieties, which are of less value and more common in Britain than 
the J'risk broad-leaved and dark-panided A, a. var. latifolia. 
The l^nt grasses in general are of a most innutritions nature, and 
none of them are relished or ever eaten by cattle if anything better 
in the shape of pasturage canr be got 

The common or fine bent-g^s, A. mdgaris, as weill as'^most of 
the other species, are known to arable-land &nners as very annoy¬ 
ing weeds, under the names oftwitch-grass,*’ or "jpiiaks,” from the 
rapidity with which they spread themselves. The common species 
has long creeping roots, and grows natnraUy in sandy soils; it^is 
, sometimes of service in forming a sward npon dry pLcdied lands, 
or v^ gravelly qjots, where few other sorts ^plmats will grow. 

A separate BpeeSm with some, but, propei!^ speaking 0 ]dy a ro- 
bust^rowing varistg of the common ^t^ the Agrostis di^r, herd- 
’ grass 0 ^ red-top grass, is extensively cultivate in some parts of 
Ammm, and al^ in the south of Prance; but however well it may 
meoa&S on dry soils, under comparativdy warm climatic influence, 
it has not yet been found but a slight degree better than the com¬ 
mon bent, either for pasture or hay, iu our climate; it can be 
recommended only for cultivation on light dry soils, and also upon 
grey4and near the moor-edge. Bed-top or herd-g|:ass seeds can 
be had mm at or under 1& per lb. 

WOmJiT on HXADOW SOl^RASS 

(Hofeitt ktnahu^ of the tribe Awnaeece). 

Known also as "white bay” and "Yorkshire fog,”and com¬ 
monly in Ayrshire and the west as "hos6*grass”or “haze-grass.” 
Panicle erect, crowded, close in the young state, but afterwards 
open and spreading, of a soft woolly appearance, and varying in 
colonr from a i^tish-green to a whitish-red—more commonly the 
latter; spikelets of two florets on short hairy footstalks; upper floret 
the smallest, with a short awn, which becomes recurvous when the 
seed k ripe; lower floret awnless; calyx of two nearly ^ual hairy 
glumes; root fibrous and perenniaL 
This grass is of very frequent occurrence on all sorts of pasture- 
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land throughout Britain, but more common on light inferior soils, 
and especially on such as are damp and of a peaty or moorish na¬ 
ture, or on what is called grey-iand. Its culms are numerous and 
erect, and grow to a height of from 18 inches to 2 feet; and the 
whole plant, but chiefly the leaves and sheaths, is of a very soft 
downy composition. The woolly soft-grass yields a very large bulk 
of herbage, or ratherbut which is of a most insipid innutriti- 
ous kind, and is much disliked by cattle—particularly by horses, being 
little eaten by them either in a growing state or as hay. It appears 
tp be only eaten through excess of hunger, when the beasts caxmot 
get anything heU&r from the absence or defidei^ of more palatable 
and nutritious herbage plants. . 

The insi^pidity of the woolly soft-grass when made into ligiy may 
be lessened by Crinkling salt over the hay when stacKng it; but 
no remedy is available in its growing state, and it therefor^^^ijlght 
to be excluded from pasture-fields as/inuch as possible, 
its seeds thoroughly cleaned out from amongst the ryegrass or other 
grass seeds before sowing. It is observable that all those grasses 
which have their deaths and foliage much covered with hairs, or of 
soft downish nature, are more or less innutritions and disliked. The 
only merit to which the woolly soft-grass can lay claim is, that it is 
very easy of cultivation, and will grow almost anywhere; but it 
cannot be recommended for culture, except on wet mossy moors or 
other inferior soils of a peaty or greyish character, upon which 
herbage of any kmd is desirable. 

It is a common practice with some of the ryegrass-seed raisers of 
the west country to scatter over their deficient &st yeaf s pasture a 
quantity of the chaff which had been blown out from amongst their 
ryegrass—consisting often in great part of hose-grass or white-hay 
seeds; such will no doubt soon give their fields a rough enou^ 
appearance, but that is about the oidy good which they effect It 
may perchance, too, sometimes happen that a small portion of the 
hose-grass seeds are those of the creeping’^ooted species^ noticed 
after; and fermers are thus just undoing- their work by replacing 
in the soil those very couckgrass roots which it cost them so much 
labour and expense to get cleared out a year or two previous. 

This species flowers from middle of June till July, and ripens its 
seeds about the second week of July and onwards. The hare seeds 
are shaped much like those of timothy, but smaller, and having a 
shining skin; they, however, very seldom separate from the woolly 
glumes, and thus conjoined they weigh about 6 to 
had at from Is. to Is. 6d. per bushel. ” 

The other native species of the Eolcu^taxmlj, U. mollis (creeping 
soft-^ass) is distinguished in being more dmder and less hairy, 
sending up fewer afid longer culms, with an opener panicle, broader 
foliage, and powerfvXLy-creepmg roots ; the large glume of the calyx 
is alio more actffe, and the smaller upper floret is furnished with a 
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loKi^ ^aigM awn, never becoming curved—whence sometimes called 
bearded soft-grass. Its long creeping roots bear the popular and 
ignominious name of “couchgrass’^in common with those of the 
TviMounh repens: on light lands they sometimes reach a length of 3 
to 4 feet, and are very impoverishing to the soil. This grass is con¬ 
sidered, and justly, as a most noxious weed, and a pest in cultivated 
lands, and is with difficulty eradicated. - It is most common on 
barren sandy soils, and neither cows, hqsi^, nor sheep eat its Al¬ 
though frequent in some districts, it iB jkot nearly so prevalent as 
the other species, and is usually rather later of coming into flower. 
The long roots, like those of the creeping wheat-grass, contain a 
considerable qnanti^ of nutritive matter, resembling in flavour new- 
made meal, and swine are found to eat them greedily. 

MEADOW BAELEY-GBASS 

(jffordtfam praienie, of the tribe Eordeaceoe). 

Infloiesoence spiked; spikelets arranged in threes on each notch 
of the rachis, of one perfect floret each, the central floret being only 
perfect, and terminating in a long rough awn, the lateral florets im¬ 
perfect or barren; glumes rough, bristle-shaped, and awned; i?oot 
perennial and fibrous. 

This grass is somewhat eommon in someqparts of England upon 
moist meadowB and pastures, but is rarely to be met with in Scot¬ 
land. The culms have a height of &*om 18 inches to 2 feet. It is 
of hardy habits, and well adapted for irrigation, containing also a 
large proportion of nutritious matter. However, it yields but a 
bulk of herbage in comparison with some grasses equally well 
suited for irrigated meadows; is liable to what is called ruM disease; 
its se^s are only to be had in small quantity; and, lastly, its long 
sharp hristU-like awns are often the cause of irritating and inflam¬ 
ing thdimims of cattle: m all these accounts it can scarcely be 
recomMl^ed for cultivation. It is said, however, Id form the prin- 
dpol tobage in some fkmed pastures of Norfolkshire, considered 
esfceUefU for sheep. It blo(n3as from end of June till beginning of 
July, and ripens its seeds early in August The seeds rate at from 
Is. 3d- to Is. 6i per lb. The genus Sordeum includes other three 
native grass species besides tiie foregoing — via., ff, murinum (wall 
barley), S, maritimum (sea barley), and S’, sylvatieiim (wood barley). 
These are all rare in Scotland—^not very frequent either in England; 
and it is just as well that such is the case, because, being furnished 
with longer and rougher bristly awns than even iT. praiense, when 
mixed with hay they almost cannot fail to irritate the gums of 
horses and cows to such an extent as to cause inflammation. Their 
agrieultnral value may be put down as zero. 

The tribe of the ffordeo/cece consists of four genera—^viz., 
deuMj Ldium, Mgmus, and Triticum. The third genus Elymus 
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is of two native species, one of which, however, is extremdy rare, 
being found in only one or two localities on the English coast. 
This species, the B, geniculatus (pendulous sea lyme-grass), is 
known from the common one by its larger size, longer and more 
open spike, and which (the spike) is bent towards the base, and 
points nearly perpendicularly downwards. The common species, 
E, arenarius (upright sea lyme-grass), is found growing very fre¬ 
quent on nearly all parts of the sea-shore around this island. Its 
root is perennial and exUnsively creeping. The stems grow from 
2 to sometimes even 5 fe^,in height, ending in a dense spiked 
injlorescenoe of from 4 to 8 inches in length, and about half-inch 
wide. The sea lyme-grass is often found growing in company with 
the sea reed-grass, noticed farther on, and wMcn it somewhat re¬ 
sembles. The former is distinguished from the latter in its liguh 
being very short and obtuse, and the spikele^ fooi^^cs, 

consisting of three or four florets; whereas the sea reed-gr^ 
the liguU long and pointed, the spikel^ts with short footstal&^di^ 
of only OTie floret. Both stems and foliage of E. arenarius are ex¬ 
cessively hard and coarse, and are not eaten by any of our domestic 
animals in a growing state; however, as it is shown by analysis 
that this plant contains nearly one-third of its weight of saccharine 
matter—whence sometimes termed the sugar-cane of Britain—its bay, 
if cut down to small pieces and boded with corn or other food, 
ought to be found very nourishing. The sea lyme-grass may be 
said to be chiefly important through its powerful creeping roots— 
these being of great value in arresting the spreading of the loose 
blowing sand of the sea-shore. 

The grasses proper of the remaining family in the tribe (T^’i- 
ticuTTh) are nearly all worse than worthless for any agricultural pro¬ 
perties. The common creeping wheat-grass, T. repens, is bette 
known to farmers as '‘couchgrass” or “quickens,” and its rools 
are the most troublesome and hurtful plagues in arable land that 
the farmer has to contend with. Its inflorescence is spiked, as in 
the ryegrass, with the spikelets arranged alternately on each side, 
but the florets and glumes placed contrary to those of the rye¬ 
grass—^viz., with their edges to the rachis; it has two glumes of 
equal size, and acute. The “couchgrass” is too well known to 
require any further description; yet this much-maligned grass is 
stated by chemists to possess in its roots three times as much 
nourishment as what the stems and leaves have. The long fleshy 
roots, say they, if washed, cut up, and boded, are ften sweet and 
wholesome, and eagerly eaten by cows and the process 

mght easdy be tried, as they are only too plentifid in many dis¬ 
tricts. The 37. repens is known also in some parts as dog-grass” 
from the fact of dogs being seen frequently to eat its leaves—medi¬ 
cinally, it is supposed, to excite vomiting; and if it has this effect 
upon dogs, no wonder that it is so instinctively avoided by cattle. 
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Another species, the 21 caninum (bearded wheat-grass), is per¬ 
haps the only member of the family deserving attention through 
agricultural merits. It much resembles the preceding species, 
but differs in the florets being furnished with long, slender, 
roughish awns— loTiger than the and in its root being Jibrous. 

The T, caninum affords a considerable quantity of nutritiye herbage 
early in spring, although rather late in flowering, and it continues 
to grow also freely during the summer and autumn months. It 
succeeds weU enough on all soils, exeefijf very wet stiff clays; and 
though not greatly relished perhaps, eaten by horses, cows, 
and sheep. However, it is much liable to he injured by rust ^sease, 
but this might be partly overcome by careful cultivation and proper 
selection of soils. 

All the other species of the Tritwum genus lie under the ban of 
the farmer, as troublesome weeds and impoverishers of the soil. 

•» 

TAjE>EB FIELD BBOHE-OBASS 

{Bromwt commutatm--ihe B. arvensis of some—of the tribe Festucacece). 

The brome-grasses are better known popularly, in the west coun¬ 
try at least, as " goose-grass.” 

Panicle large, loose, and spreadi^; glumes two and uneqikl; 
outer pale of floret bifid—ie., €k& into two points at the summit— 
and always with an awn ludring fiom immediately'under the two 
points; li^ik of upf&t sheath prominent; root annual and fibrous. 

All the qpedes of the Bromi are, without exception, of a most 
innutrilious imture, and some of them can be classed only as inju¬ 
rious weeds. The above species is the best in the family; and 
although comparatively an unproductive grass, it yet possesses a few 
qualities entitling it to notice. It is of ha^y ]i£d)it, and stands 
.well through the winter, coming away early in spring; has short 
fibrous roots, which do not exhaust the soil; and it readily propa- 
)|gales^J|i^ firom its seeds without aid, producing a good quantity 
of hd^piBed seeds, which shake off easily when ripe. It is usefiil, 
to a oertsin extent, for crop of hay, parfciculariy on uplmd 
farms, and ou^t to be taken whilst in a green state, as it contains 
(to say the best we can for it) some little nourishment, if cut at 
the time of flowering, hut the hay is dmost entirely worthless if 
left unmown till the seeds are ripe. 

The different sp^es of this genus are somewhat closely allied, 
Md diflScnlt to distinguish without some practice in botany; but it 
is of little consequence, as none of them can be recommended, and 
the greater part should be treated only as weeds. There are in all 
twdve native species, with varieties. The most common of these, 
besides the pre<^ing, are S. mollis (soft brome-giass—called "lop ” 
in some parts of England), and 5, rxbcemosus (smooth brome-grass). 
These two are both very unproductive and mnutritious, and are often 
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only too plentiful amongst ryegrass hay-crops—a complete separation 
of their seeds from those of the rye-grass not being easUy effected 
by the common wood ryegrass sieve, although it can be done almost 
perfectly with a wire-sieve machine. The brome-grasses bloom from 
beginning till middle of June, and ripen their seeds early in July. 
Quantities of the seeds are raised sometimes on upland farms in 
Ayrshire, in combination with ryegrass, from which they are after¬ 
wards separated; consisting mostly of a mixture of the three species 
mentioned above; and such mixture of brome or goose-grass'’ 
seeds is retailed out at from Is. 6d. to 2s. per bushel 

The ryeseeded brome-grass (B. seecdinus) is not so common as 
those already mentioned, but is a troublesome weed to farmers 
when it gets into wheat and rye fields; the seeds of this species, 
when fully ripened, resembling those of ry^ and possessing mnch 
the same deleterious properiies as those of the beaded darnel, im¬ 
parting a bitter taste to fiour when ground along with gralii^ It is 
known by the panicle drooping much when the seeds are ripening, 
the spikelets consisting only of four or five florets, and the outer 
pale of the floret being more rounded dt tke summit Another 
species, the B. sterUis (barren brome-grass), which has the florets 
frimished with very long rough awns, and the panide much droop¬ 
ing, is known in some districts as “ drank,” and can only be pnt 
down as worthless. 

The brome-grasses are somewhat nearly allied in their hotanical 
characters to the broad-leaved fescues; but however much this may 
be the case, there is an immense difference between the two families 
in their nutritive and economical values, and comparative merits as. 
hay and pasture grasses,—the fescues ranking amongst the most 
superior for these purposes. 

BEEPLTKE CAKARY-OEASS 
{Phcdaris arundvnacea, of the tribe Phcdaridew), 

Placed also by some botanists as Arundo colorata. Panicle 
long, narrow, crowded, close at first, afterwards more spreading, 
and of a brownish-red colour, with shades of green and yellow; 
spikelets numerous and crowded, of one awnless floret; base of 
floret furnished with two linear tufts of hairs; root perennial and 
fibry-creeping. 

This grass is rather frequent in Scotland, growing naturally on 
alluvial clayey soils by river-sides and the margins of lakes, and 
always close to the water. Its culms are erect and smooih, growing 
to a height of from 4 j to 5 feet, and covered with long sheaths, embrac¬ 
ing nearly the whole of the stem. The long cord-lS:e roots are much 
covered with short fibres, and have often lateral suckers growing out 
from them. Both root-leaves and stem-^foKage are produced in large 
abmidance, of a rather harsh feel and light-green colour, but con- 
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tainiog an avera^ proportion of nutritive matter, IVom the harsh¬ 
ness of its herbage and reediness of its stems, P. artondinacea is 
genersdly refused by cattle in a growing state; still, when made 
into hay and cut up into small pieces for and used in a 

boiled state with other food, it is then readily eaten, and is nourish¬ 
ing. It is best suited for tenacious clayey soils; and to grow it 
for hay upon marshy lands of a clayish nature, or if even having a 
clayish subsoil, it certainly merits a much greater degree of atten¬ 
tion than it has yet received from cultivators. It will yield, 
on suitable lands, three cuttings during the season; and a few 
pounds of its seeds might be beneficially flung in, to th*e greatly in¬ 
creased bulk of produce, upon meadows under irrigation of a stiffish 
nature, or having at least a clayish substratum. This species 
flowers in July, and ripens its seed about the middle of August; 
the seeds are similar in appearance to canary birdrseeds of the 
shops, but much smaller in size, and their price is from Is. to 
Is. 4<L per lb. A variegated variety of this species is well known as 
an ornamental garden-grass under the names of gardeners' garters ” 
and ** ribbon-grass.” 

The AmmcmhiUa aruxdinacea (Sea reed) is also ranged under 
the tribe Phataridecs, and which it completes. The sea reed, in some 
of the older botaniesd works, is placed as Armdo armoma, and 
Pmmma arenaria ; and is also kuown as sea mat-grass, or micdh 
weed. It has a hei^te of IS indies to 2 fret, imd its root is peren¬ 
nial and extendvdy creeping. This grass is of ho good for agricul¬ 
tural eulrivation. Like the sea lyme-grass it is only useful for 
relaiiibig and fixing the drift-sand alongst the sea-coast; forming 
I an ^b^kment against the encroachments of the sea, and prevent- 
I ing the blowing of the loose sand over the more inknd ati^ soil. 
The sea reed-grass makes an excellent and durable thatch, and it is 
said to yield a fibre almost equal to that of flax.* 

; THE OOHMON SEED 

(ArvHMfr ^phsnagmitesy of the tribe Arundinaceoe). 

genus now forms a tribe by itself in the botany of the British 
native grasses. It is found growing by river-sides and the margins 
of lakes, but in the greatest perfection on rich alluvid deposits which 
are occasionally flooded by fresh-water tides, as on the north banks 
of the Tay, in the Carse of Gowrie. It is the tallest of all the British 
gramimm, the stems often reaching a height of near 6 feet. The 
panicle is very large, of a brown chocolate colour, and bending to 
one side; long white hairs grow from the base of the inner pale of 


• llieaMneor a similar Tarieiy is now largely imported jErom Spain, forthemaini- 
facture of paper. The Romans used it in maMng ropes.—R b. 
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the floret, gradually elongate as the flowers advance to maturity, 
and finally, as they spread in every direction, give a beautiful silky¬ 
like appearance to the large waving panicle. Although this plant 
has no agricultural value as cattle forage, it is yet of considerable 
use for several other purposes. 

The foregoing papers finish the grrasses proper; and they include 
all the species of any value to the farmer, as well as many of those 
which are the most injurious to him as weeds, or otherwise worthless. 
We intend now briefiy fb notice a few other of the more commonly 
used herbage and forage plants, before proceeding to the more prac¬ 
tical portion of these papers— yiz,, The Tables of Mixtures. 


Natural order Leguminosce .— The order Leguminosm com¬ 
prises all those genera which have the seeds contained in pods or 
legvmes —Whence the name; and ranks next in importance to the 
graminecej as furnishing plants suitable for hay or pasture. 

CULTIVATED CLOVERS. 

Trifolium pratense —Common or biennial red clover.—^The 
biennial kinds of the broad-leaved clover are distinguished from the 
more permanent sorts, in their roots being thicker and fleshier, and 
penetrating deeper into the soil, and by their stems and foliage being 
less downy. Good native or English-grown seeds of T. pratense 
are large in size, and of a strong darkish purple colour. The plants 
raised from English red are of a most luxuriant .habit of growth, 
yielding very heavy crops, and are particularly adapted for the better 
class of soils; they are subject, however, to continually altering sub- 
varieties, not only from diverse culture and variety of soil, but also 
through frequent intermixture of foreign seed. TheElemish or Dutch 
red clover plant is also of a strong but coarser habit, and succeeds 
better than the others on rather inferior soils, particiilarly if some¬ 
what damp ; its seeds, like those of the English variety, are large, 
but less plump,’ and inclining more to a whitish yellow colour. Kie 
French variety is of a rich green succulent appearance, \rith the 
stems and foliage more smooth, and the plants usually rather less in 
size than either of the preceding: from naturally bdonging to a 
warm climate, it is best suited for sowing upon rich ferSe soils in 
sheltered situations; its seeds are small and round, and have a 
larger portion of purple in their colour. The plants produced from 
American seed are also usually not so luxuriant in growth, having 
the stems thinner and more woody, and it is folly more permanent 
in duration; the seeds, like those of the French variety, are compara¬ 
tively small in size, but indining considerably more to a whitish 
yellow in colour; large quantities of year-old (and older) American 
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red seed axe often in the market^ which ftrineis should becarefol to 
avoid. 

praietise perenne—Perennial red clover or cowgrass. 
—The cutiivated variety of iMs clover differs but little from tl^ 
common biennial sort in general habit and appearance \ its heibage 
is more downy or hairy, the root folly more permanent, and it is of 
rather later growth. Its seeds are of large ske, and plump, and 
when good axe mostly of a very dark pn^le in colour; they are 
always higher priced than those of the common red. Cow^ass is 
of good service for a number of years* pasture, although it is now 
presumed that the Alqrke or hybrid sort has superior daims. 

Trifolium medium—Zigzag dover or marl-grass.—^This wild 
spedes, from bearing the name of Cowgrass in some districts, is 
often confounded with the preceding variety, and recommended 
accordingly for pasturage, on account of its permanency; but it can 
only be considered as a weed where naturally abundant, for cattle 
seldom eat it except when their pasture is very bare, and its strong 
creeping rocis are also very hurtM to grass lands, soon starving out 
every grass plant in their vicmity; and even was it more deserving, 
the small quantity of seeds which it matures debars it from extensive 
cultivatioiL This species also resembles the common red, but differs 
in havingmore rigid zigzag stems, with narrower and darker foliage, 
and chiefly in its creeping roots. 

TrifdUmA repene —or Dutch clover.—^This is a species 
very well known, and amongst the very best of perennial pasture 
jdai^ It grows freely and naturally on a great variety of soils and 
litiiations, having probably a wider range of soil-adaptability than 
any other of our fibrous-rooted agricultural plants. The stems are 
creeping, and root at the joints, the roots being fibrous and veiy 
small as compared with those of the red species. The white clover, 
through its prostrate and creeping habit of the stems, and the com¬ 
parative^ small bulk it yields when mown, is not so suitable for 
wy cnops; but it is of much value for grazing puipc^ for which 
it is m&j way most admirably adapted. By a^ysis this species 
is Inferior to Acred in nutritive dements, and, like the red species, 
Aere are sevaizd varieties of some of wl&h doubtless are more or 
less productive and nuWtiva 

^ Trifolium hjfmdum —^Alsyke or hybrid dover.—^This very supe¬ 
rior perennial clover, being the latest introduced, is generally consi¬ 
dered a hybrid between Ae white and broad-leaved red sorts. It is 
said to be a native of Sweden, and was first brought into notice in 
this country in Ae year 1834. It is of veiy harfy habit, resisting 
Ae extremes of drought in summer and of the severest winter; and 
is also wonderfully productive, espedally on moist soils, teing of a 
tmm branching habit than Ae common red, and tillering out later¬ 
ally om* Ae ground. The roots of this species are fibrous and per¬ 
ennial, and Ae whole plant of a very succulent nature. It is valu- 
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able both for hay-crops and as pasturage, and specially to many 
fanners, from the certainiy of producing a crop upon such lands as 
have become what is called clover-sick. The seeds of the alsyke 
are still comparatively high in price, although probably they will 
come still farther down, as the increasing demand will no doubt 
cause an increased supply; if it is, however, a real hylrid, we can¬ 
not expect ever to see its seeds rate as low as the ^csual average of 
red and white. 

Medicago lupulina —Yellow clover or trefoil.—^This plant, though 
popularly known as yellow clover and as trefoil, does not belong to 
the Trifolium genus, but is properly one of the Medick or Lucerne 
family—distinguishing botanical character of which is, that the 
seed-pods are produced in more or less twisted ^rals, one-celled 
and flattened. Many fmaers are somewhat preju^oed against the 
yellow clover; yet it is equal at least to the white in nutritive value; 
its produce for mowing is much more abundant; and it comes away 
earlier in spring, besides making a more vigorous autumnal growth, 
though not so good in the height of summer when the white is at its 
best On these grounds it is recommended that the yellow seeds 
should form a proportion in every mixture either for hay or pasture, 
more particularly as the extra expense is a mere trifle, the seeds of the 
yellow on an average not exceeding in price one-third that of those 
of white, besides being nearly always of better growing quality. It 
is by no means, however, intended that the farmer should diminish 
his quantities of the white seeds; two or more species of plants, 
either for hay or grazing, are always better than one only, and Is. 
to Is. 6d. per acre of increased expense would bear no comparison 
with the increased bulk of hay or productiveness of the pasture. 
The above recommendation is borne out, spedally on their light 
soils, by the practice of very many experience and most intdligent 
farmers, every way qualified to form a correct estimate. 

The average price of good yellow dover-seeds to farmers may be 
put down at 4d. to 4 Jd. per lb. The prices of red and white vary 
more in different seasons; a near approach to their averages may 
be given as 8d. to 9d. per Jb. for the red, and lOd. to Is. per lb. for 
the white. The seeds of both the red and white clovers often suffer 
serious injury from the attacks of a small insect of the weevil tribe, 
whidi not only completely destroys the germmative powers of a 
great portion of the seeds, but also deteriorates much of flie remain¬ 
der by partial gnawing; the white, in partieular, is much infested, 
and prices of its see& are very fluctuating; be it remarked also, 
that in those seasons when white seeds rate highest, the general 
j qualify is always the worst. It is a great mistake and false economy 
i on the part of cultivators, when buying clover seeds, to refuse taking 
the best qualify on account of it being some 3d. per lb. or so l^her 
in price; the d^erence in the ouflay per acre is littl^ and it is not 
doing justice to the soil by sowing friferior seed. It may be stated 
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as a general rale, applied to all sorts of seeds, that the advantage of 
“ cheapness” is oftener than otherwise a delusion of the " penny 
wise and pound foolish” order. The competition in lowness of 
price is also a chief cause for frauds and adulterations being some¬ 
times practised with seed. A fiiss is raised every now and then 
about doctored clover seeds. Some parcels of red occasionally con¬ 
tain a smsdl proportion of fine white sand, or very small rib-grass 
seeds, whether put in intentionally or grown along with the red 
seed is Immaterial \ these can easily be detected and avoided. The 
doctoring alluded to is done with colouring matter, such as dyeing 
inferior white seed of a bluish colour to resemble and be sold for 
alsyke; coating inferior or dead old brownish white by the fumes 
of sulphur, so as to pass for new and fresh seed; or dyeing old or 
inferior-coloured red partially with indigo, so that it may sell at an 
enhanced price; these are some of the “ chemical ” operations said 
to he practised upon clover seeds. The writer does not believe that 
such practices obtain in the least degree in Scotland; and if any 
such dodged parcels ever do find their way into our country, they 
are in very infinitesimal proportion to the total amount It re¬ 
quires a practised and skilful eye to detect these j&auds, and the 
cultivator’s best safeguard against such is to confine his purchases 
as much as possible to respectable seedsmen, many of whom have 
devoted the greater part of their lives to the study and investigatioip 
of seeds. In most small cottnfecy towns seeds are sold by small 
shopkeepers, to a greater extent in Ireland and England than in 
Scotland Suppose a London wholesale seedhouse, who may have 
been dabbling to some extent in “ doctoring processes,” either upon 
clover or other kinds of seeds, wish to find a market for their unr¬ 
ound wares, to whom will they naturally offer such ? It is not 
very probable that the regtdar seedsman, who has a thorotigh hmo- 
ledge oi his trade, runs the slightest risk of even getting an offer^ 
It is in through the competition and cutting down of prices 
two-iiMHift-m-the-year seed-sellers that adulterations and 
fian&ia seeds ara fostcxed The reid seedsman’s interests are quite 
idenlied wilb timee ef the Usmsr. 


ooifMoir BiBn’s-rooT tbsfou. 

{Lotus comieuIatvSy of the natural order Legufnxnosce), 

Legume, one-celled, with many seeds, round and'straight K"atu- 
rally this plant is found growing abundantly on dry elevated pas¬ 
tures of heathy soil Its roots are perennial, thick and fusiform, and 
penetratmg to a considerable depth, which enables it to withstand 
and retain its verdure through a long continuance of hot dry wither. 
The herbage of this species is highly nutritious, and seemingly much 
relished by catrie; and it can be recommended either for pasture or 
hay on such soils as are mentioned above, and also on very light dry 
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I lands, yielding oj suoh soils a larger bulk of herbage than any of 
the cultivated clovers. It blooms jfrom end of June till August, the 
flowers being of a bright yellow when growing, but changing colour 
when near ripe. Another species, the Lotus major —^greater bird’s- 
foot trefoil—has a more luxuriant habit, and is found naturally in 
moist situations, as under damp hedges. This species is creeping- 
rooted, and succeeds best on such soils as have a portion of peat in 
their composition. It may be considered the best of all the clover 
tribe for withstanding an excess of moisture, and might be profitably 
introduced into irrigated meadows. The seeds of it are now cheaper 
in price, and can be had from 1 s. 6d. to Is. 9d. per lb. The herbage 
of both, the above contains a greater proportion of bitter extractive 
and saltish elements than that of the common cultivated clovers; 
the latter again containing more of these bitter principles than the 
grasses, and this is the chief reason why grass and clover hay, when 
mixed, is superior in wholesomeness to hay made from grass alone. 
The two species of htus noticed are the only ones having agricultu¬ 
ral interest. 


CRIMSON OR ITALIAN CLOVER, OR TREFOIL 

{Trifolium incarnatum^ of the natural order Legumirmoe), 

Stem strong, much branched, and about 18 inches in height; 
flower-heads, oblong and tapering, and of a crimson flesh-colour; 
every part of the plant downy ; root annual 
This annual clover plant has been recommended for sowing in 
iiMumn, as yielding an abundant crop of early green food for cattle 
in the forepart of the season. It is grown with much success in the 
southern counties of England, but its cultivation in Scotland has 
hitherto been very limited, and most probably our climate is rather 
cold for its profitable growth ; possibly on some of our warm dry 
shore-lands it might be found to succeed. Its seeds can now be had 
at from 4d. to fid. per lb. 

CULTIVATED SAINFOIN 

{Onobrychis sativa^ of the natural order L€guminosoe\ formerly placed 
as EedyBarum onobrychis. 

Stems upright, and grow from 2 to 3 feet in height; leaves of 
10 to 15 leaflets, smooth, acute, and opposite; flowers in spikes, 
on long footstalks, and of a fleshy-pink colour; pods toothed at the 
margin and ribs, one-celled, and one-seeded. This is a perennial 
herbaceous plant, partial to dry chalky soils. It is considered by 
cultivators in the south of England as their most important leguim- 
nous forage plant, for growing on the thin dry ehd^ soils peculiar 
to that district. Sainfoin seeds will not germinate if more than one 
year old, so that intending growers should be cautious when 
purchasing. 
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3IXLFOIL 02 YABBOW 

(A<AUlea mS^oHumy of the natural order Asieracece^ or Gom^><mt(B). 

Stems usually about a foot in height, branching, wifli the flowers 
arranged in flattish heads, called Corymbs, at the pds of the brm- 
ches; colour of flowers, commonly white, sokaetimes tinged ijith 
pink; leaves, bipiimate and hairy; root, perennial and creepmg. 
The common species of this corymbiferous genus, A. wMefolivm 
(Fr. miUefmiUe) or thousand-leaved, so called from the leaves being 
cut into a vast number of narrow acute parts, abounds on the dry 
banks of rivers, and is very frequent round the borders of light 
pasture fields. Its roots are powerfully creeping, and in rich fertile 
dry soils, the yarrow is apt to become a troublesome weed, if not 
kept down either by sheep grazing or being cut over. It can en^ 
dure an extreme amount of drought without being injured, bemg 
often seen flourishing in the very poorest and most add situations; 
and on this account, for one cause, it can be recommended as a 
small ingredient in a mixture for sowing down improved rabbit- 
warrens, and other suchlike light dry lands. The whole plant 
. possesses aromatic and astringent properties, and is greedily fed 
down by sheep; which animals most probably eat it with such a 
relish more as a condimeut, as otherwise it is rather defident in 
nutritive matter. The yarrow, when in due prcportion^ is found a 
very gratefol and vnhtaMe plant in dieep pastures. About 1 lb. of 
its seeds is suffieient to the acre, and they are sold at &om Is. 6d. 
to la dd. lb. 


COMMOy OB FLAXSr PARSLEY 

(Apium petraselinum^ of the natural order U’7n5ellt/hw)^ 

This plant is so well known through the curled sort of the ^ffden, 
that it is unnecessary to describe it particularly. The leaves of 
parsley are eaten &eely by most of our herbivorous domestic ani¬ 
mals, especa^y by dieep. Ihey are believed to act as a preven¬ 
tive of the Iwer-rof in sbe^; and on this account, and also because 
of its daim as a condiment, Ae pardey is recommended te be sown 
as a minor ingredient iu mixtures of grass seeds intended for 
sheep pasture, particularly upon light and medium soils. The seeds 
of the plain-leaved sort are kept by most n^lar seedsmen for farm 
purposes, and rate about 3s., or under, per lb.; about 1 lb. per acre 
of seed may be considered a suflBcient proportion. 

BIB-GBASS OB LAJ^CB’IBAVED PLAOTAXN 

(Flantago taTweolcUa, of the natural order Flantagirisce), knowu also 
* as “ IjamVs tongue” in some parts. 

This plant is found most firequently growing upon dry soili^ but 
has a pretty wide range of adaptation. Its root is perennial; stems 
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without leaves, growing to a height of fipom 9 to 15 inches, and 
crowned witit a short oblong spike, producing many seeds ; and the 
root<leaves are numerous, long and lanceolate shap^, spreading and 
lying flat on the ground. The rih-grass sends forth its herbage very 
early, at which time it may be sparsely eaten by cattle and sheep 
from want of better, and it was formerly recommended on this ac¬ 
count, to be sown in small mixture with grass seeds; however, it 
seems now deservedly getting into little repute, through the close 
prostrate habit of its broad root-leaves, thus occupying a great sur¬ 
face of soil, to the exclusion of more profitable grasses and clovers, 
and also &om live stock refusing to eat it as the season gradually 
progi^ssea In some parcels of rye-grass seed as saved, the seeds of 
the rib-grass are very {dentifally intermixed, and the latter ought to 
be c^rofuHy sifted out ere using &e zye-gzass. Through some 
ferm^ in the west country sowing their own rye-grass without 
having had it properly cleaned, many grass Adds may be sem wid) 
nearly one-half the surface of the soil occupied by rib-grass leaves 
(not to mention at all the preponderance of other weeds on the re¬ 
maining half) ; in such instances as these, where the rib-grass seeds 
are so abundant, and not taken out, it is to no good in sowing the 
seeds of clover or of other fine grasses, as if even 3iey do get germin¬ 
ating, their young seedlings are immetEately afterwards smothered, 
and so killed by the broad prostrate leaves of the rib. Considerable 
quantities of rib-seeds are obtained by the seedsmen of Ayrshire 
fioip out the stocks of rye-grass, but these some years back there 
little or no wholesale demand for them, and this goes to 
sho# that the practice of introducing rib-grass seeds into grazing 
mixtures has now very much fallen off. 

xnms AED QUiJETTmES OF GBASS Am> CLOVES SEEDS FOS SOWXEFG 
DOWN LAND, WITH SEM-ASXS THEREON. 

In sowing down land to pasture or for hay, farmers should bear 
in mind that, though aU kinds of seeds will grow best as a general 
rule on the best land, still that, even on their naturally poorest soils, 
they may obtain very fair gpzing or hay crops by having the soil 
thoronghly cleaned and liberally manured. It is an essential 
requisite to the obtaining of resdly nutritious and abimdant pas¬ 
turage, that all the roots of creeping, worthless grasses, and o&er 
weeds, shall have been previously taken out of the soil, to at l^t 
as great an extent as is possible; if such has not be^ properly 
done, and unless also his land be in a good state of fertility, the 
farmer may sow what quantity and what kinds of seeds he pleases 
per acre, but he will never obtain a really good pastura 

Much care has been bestowed upon the various Tables of Mixtures, 
and they are founded on a long course of experience in making up 
such. They include all those species best qualified and conjointly 
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requisite for the production of good hay <jrops, or plentiful and 
nourishing pasture. Every attention also has been paid to keep the 
mixtures as low in pnce as was consistent with their usefulness. ^ 
However, these mixtures, or any mixtures, cinnot be laid down as 
fixed rules whereby to act Soils are so diverse in Mnd, situation, 
and condition, even upon the same farm, that no one mixture is 
competent to suit perfectly almost any two fields They are merely, 
then, given as guides to farmers, in choosing thdr seeds. Farmers 
must judge for themselves as to the proper kinds and exact propor¬ 
tionable quantities of each of these to sow, from the particular 
character and state of the soil, its location and altitude, and the 
purposes for which the seeds are intended. Likewise too, when the 
land to be sown down has a natural tendency to produce any par¬ 
ticular kind of grass, such must be taken into account when making 
up the mixtura Many experiments have been made with the view 
to ascertain at what depth of covering the seeds of the grasses and 
clovers will germinate, and thrive best afterwards. The results of 
these may be summed up by saying, that the seeds of the grasses 
generally germinate quickly enough, and most evenly, and the 
plants grow most vigorously afterwards, when covered to a depth 
not exceeding one-haif of an inch. A very few of the larger-sized 
grass-seeds will germinate and come up even at itom 1 to inch 
depth, but beyond that a braird of any of their seeds can s(^ffcely 
be looked for. Of course something must be placed to the nature 
and state of the soil on which they are sown. Seeds of all kinds 
will braird as quickly from a much greater depth in warm dry * 
sands, as they will from a less in cold, stiff, wet clays. Clover-seeds,, 
and those of some of the finer-seeded grasses, such as timothy, the 
meadow grasses, golden oat-grass, dogstail, and a few others, do best 
at from nothing to about the one-fourth of an inch, or if just barely 
covered. 

In most cases, between SO and 40 lb. of seed per imperial acre is 
enou^ to suffidently clothe the surface of the soil with plants; but 
the exact quaidiliGS must depend upon the character of the soil, its, 
state of prdvemslloii, and of its wetness or dryness, and something 
too upon the growing quality of the seeds sown. Heavy soils re¬ 
quire more se^ than &ose of a light nature: and be it remarked 
that the latter, when very moist, through springs or otherwise, 
approach more towards that of the former; whilst well-drained, dry, 
clayey soils approach those of a lighter nature, with regard to the 
kinds of seeds and the quantities of these required for sowing. 
■When the land has to lie under grass for a few years, more seed 
should be sown than if only for one year’s hay. More anon on this 
subject of quantity. The quantities are stated in weight rather 
thmi in measure, the former being by much the more correct system 
of the two. 
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SoE of a medium. 

Lb. per 
Statute Acre. 
18 

. 8 

4 

. 2 


Or a cheaper mistizre, as follows 

B 
T 

Common ryegrass seed, 

Italian do. do«, 
il^enmal red clover-se^ - 
AL^ke or hybrid da, 

25:e£oil or yellow da. 

Lb. 86 

Price: ^ should cost about 17s.; ^ about 14s. 

A mbdiuie which would yield a very large bulk and weight of hay, of a nutritioui^ 
wholesome qui^ty, might be composed of the following, for sowing upon fumet 


luavy loama^ or wet elayt :— 

O Lb. per 

T Btatute Acre. 

TaU fertile fescue-grass efaftorj, . - • 12 

Bough-stalked meadow-grass (Poa triviaUe), . 6 

Meadow catstail-grass (Phleum pratense j, • . 4 

Biennial red clover . • 6 

Alsyke do., (TrifoUum hyhridum)f. . 2 

Yellow do., (Medicago lupuUna), • . .2 


Lb. 32 

This mixtnre however, in the present state of prices, would cost 
about 25s., or fully that, per acre; and the quantity of seed allowed 
is even to the under side of that required for such heavy soils. It 
would be speciallj suitable for rich moist heavy lands in the vicinity 
of gentlemen’s policy-grounds, where the fields are usually much 
sheltered by trees; and the first cutting should be taken when the 
Tall Fescue is comhig into flower. It could be made equally suit¬ 
able for one or two years’ pasturing after the hay crop by the addi¬ 
tion of 3 to 4 lb. of white clover. 

For the selection of the best quality to sow of the common lye- 
grass in ^ mixture, see the paper npon that grass. It was hinted 
that more would be said on the subject of quanUty of seed required 
per acre. The writer has a dim recollection of having seen it stated 
somewhere, that about two-thirds of the seeds sown by farmers of 
every kind ^ somehow or other destroyed—^that is, only^ some 
one-third part of all the seeds sown ever arrive at. completion, or 
attain the end for which nature intended them by producing and 
ripening a supply of each their own kind. 

TRAHS.—OCTOBER 1864. 2 A 


Lb. 32 


Lb. per - 
Statute Acie. 
U 
9 
6 
2 
4 


' , , ’So. 1. 

IGztore of seeds &r (aie^eai''s hay, or green cutting. 


ItalioQ lyegra^ feed, . 
Biennial red clover seed, 
Alsyke or hybrid da. 
Trefoil or yellow do.. 
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About 35 lb. of seeds, two-tbirds grass tod one-third clover, will 
^ve ns nearly three see^ to each square inch of soil in the acre; and 
ij every one of the seeds conld be depended upon to perfect a plant, 
&is wonld certainly be a snperabnndance if intended for hay crops, 
althon^ questionable if any more than enough upon xidi ferfSe 
soils for pastnrs^e, some old natural pasturc^torning out many 
more roots to the square foot than the number indicated above. 
But the statement made at the commencement of this paragraph 
does not even go far enough with respect to grass-seeds, and par¬ 
ticularly to clovers. Much less than a third part of that sown of 
them ever arrive at completion. Taking the average mn of all 
the seed of red and white clovers sent out one year with another, 
little more than one-half of the .seeds can germinate, or have that 
power within them, even as they come from the plants. There are 
always, too, more or less clover-seeds held over by merchants—^some 
years very considerable quantities—and these one-year or more old 
clovers, specially the red sorts, though having sIm vitality enou^ 
to veg^te, very many of the young plants from such soon decay 
and (Se, and but few of them have strength to make a luxuriant 
growth. Bemdes, the land to be sown down is in many cases in 
such a rough cloddy state, that very znany of seeds are covered 
to too great a depth for germination; and alsO| many of the young 
embryo plants are eaten or destroyed by insects of one kind or 
other. Taking $31 things^ then, into conmdeiation—but the fret is, 
there is no use in speculating any longer on the subject—practically 
it is found less seed than that noted above will not do. The price of 
grass and dover seeds is such a small item amongst the farmer’s 
otimr outlays, that it is better to err on the safe side by sowing 
plenty of than to run the risk of a less crop through not hav¬ 
ing a sufScieucy. 

No. 2. 

Hiztae of seeds for one year’s hay, and one or two years’ pasture following. 

Hedium soils. 

lib. per Statute Acre. 


Ossajnoii ryegrass seed, . 
Italian da do., 

Headow catst^ grass do.,. 


a 9 

» • 

* « 

. 16 or 17 
. 9 

2 

Biennial red clover do., . 
Alsyhe or hybrid do. do., . 
"White do. do., 

Yellow do. do.. 

• 

• 

9 

• a 

a • 

• e 

• a 

3 

, 2 
n 

. 3 or 2i 

Lb. 88 


The above miztnie of seeds should cost the &rmer about 15& 
If ‘3ie duuacter of the soil iuclmed to a lighter than a medium, 

2 lb. of timo&j might as be mthdrawn, or at least dimiidshed, 

and the ektveis increased I lb. or so instead; if, on ^e contraiy, flie 
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soil approached to a clayey loam, the timothy may be increased to 
3 or 4 lb. per acre, les^ning the ryegrasses in proportion. 


sro.3. 

Mixtee of seeds for one year’s liay, and two at least or more years’ pasture follow¬ 
ing. Soil of a medium, and in good, Tuearl, 

V LI), per Statute Acre. 


Common lyegrass , , . 10 to 12 

Italian do. ... . • 9 

Clocksfoot grass • 3 

Meadow fes(me-gi»SB ... S 

Bou^-stalted meadow-grass. . 2 

Header catsfeil-graas . • 2 

^mmaXreSkekfm . • 2 . 

jlkykedo. ... 1 

White do. .... 3 

Tellowdo. ... 3 


U>. 3$ or 40 


Or, if for two^ three, or more years’ grazing al<me, and no hay j say— 


B 

Common ryegrass, * 

Italian do., » . .. 

Cocksfoot grass, .. . , 

Meadow fescue-grass. 


Lb. per Statute Acre. 
. 12 to 14 

. 5 

4 
4 


{Or better, perhaps 3 lb. m. fescue and 1 lb. dogstail). 


Bou^-stalked meadow-grass, «... 2 

Meadow catstail-grass^ . • • . • 2 

Perennial red eloTer or cow-grass,. ... 1 

Alsyke cloTer, ...... 1 

White do,, .»...»•• 4 

Yellow do.> 3 


Lb. 38 or 40 


If intended to be grazed partly or occasionally by sheep, add 1 lb of fidld-parsley 
per acre. 

The above two mixtures should cost, f about 17s. 6d., and | 
about 18s. 6d. The remark anent the timothy, appended to ITo. 2 
Table, is of course equally applicable here. The quantify of rough- 
stalked meadow-grass pven in No. 3, may be very advantag^ody 
increased if the soil is a rather damp rich deqp loam, lessening, if 
need be, the common ryegrass to an equal extent. In some seasons, 
when the white clover seeds are very high in price, and then usually 
of worse average qualify, it will hdp to keep the cost more within 
hounds, and be about eqindly as profitable in the grass crop,, to lessen 
the quantify of white s^ds, and make up for that by an increase in 
the yellow, and, to a slight extent, the hybrid sorts. 
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The prices of the seeds of most of the "naturd” grasses are still 
high as compared with that of ly^rass; but if a demand to any 
esteht was -springing up, a more abnndant supply would doubtless 
soon be brought forward, and the prices of many of them (such as 
those in No. 3 Table) in consequence quicUy ,)pe^e. The seeds of 
some which are now sent out are often very inferior in growing 
quality through being fusty and old—Shaving laun too long in the 
seesdmen's stores. This, of course, is caused by the want of de¬ 
mand. The seedsman, or se^-grower, should endeavour as much 
as possible never to rear of lay in a greater supply of seeds than 
he has a reasonable expectation of getting rid of whilst they are 
firesk That supply, however, cannot be hit upon to a nicety; 
and it is not to be expected that the seedsman must "fling over¬ 
board ” all the seeds wMch have to be held over: if such was to be 
done, the cultivator may mahe up his mind to pay a much higher 
price for seeds than he has b^n in the habit of doing. Some 
speculators there may be who do, in cheap seasons, bny up lai^e 
stocks of certain seeds for the purpose of holding over, and, if pos¬ 
sible, realising a greater profit; but such speculation ought not to 
be encouraged, as it is very adverse to the interests of agriculture. 
It is the seedsman’s duty, however, to mform his farmer-customers, 
so far as he himself knows, as to what seeds are really good, and of 
any others which may be deficient. This is necessary, not only in 
regard to cdd seeds, but also, because in some seasons the seeds of 
many .plants are more defective in growing quality than they are in 
others—^naturally they are so; and consequently a greater weight 
of seed has to be sown to the acre when of such inferior quality. 
To enable seedsmen to do this, those of them who attend properly 
to their business generally test the growing-quality of all the seeds 
they send out. However, if farmers cannot depend thoroughly on 
the merchant from whom they get their supplies of seeds ^ough 
we believe the more confidence there is in business transactions 
betwixt farmer and seedsman the better for the interests of 
both parties), they ought, before purchasing, to procure small 
samples, and test them, by sowing a fixed number in a seed-pan, 
observing what proportion of the number sown germinate, and 
the time which these take to do so. Confining the following re¬ 
mark to grasses and clovers, there is not so mnch difference 
betwixt the respective merits of those most commonly used, but 
that one kind may be sometimes substituted for another which 
happens that season to be deficient in quality, observing that the 
substitute is as near as possible suitable for the particu^ soil and 
purpose. Allowing that the cultivator has satisfied himself as to 
the growing quality of the seeds, an every way superior pasture, 
and also hay-crop, might be had off such soils as that mentioned in 
No. S Table, by sowing the following proportions of grass-se^:— 
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0 

F Lb. 

Coc^foot-grasSy ...... 8 

Meadow fescue-grass, ...... 6 

Bough-stalked xneadow-gr^ . . . • • 4 

Common ryegrass and Italian do.^ » 8 

Fibrous-root^ tall oat-grass, • . . . . 2 

Meadow catstail-grass, ...... 2 

Gloyers—in same proportion as in other mixtures of ITo. 3, . 9 


Lb. 89 


If sheep were occasionally to be graced on this mixture, it would 
be advisable to add 1 lb. each of dogstml, hard fescue, and parsley— 
snbtracfeig an eq^ual quantity feom the cocksfoot and ryegrasses. 
The herbage of sudi a mixture as ^ would be much more prc^uctive 
and nourishing, and also greatly earCer. It would cost, at present 
prices, fully 23s.; but, if for a nay-crop alone, a less wdght of seed 
would be sufficient. 

Many farmeis labour under the impression that the natural ” 
grasses, such as those given above, and others, are inadmissible, or 
at least inferior to the cultivated or "artificial” ryegrass for alter¬ 
nate-cropping mixtures; hut if cultivators would make sure to pro¬ 
cure fresh and good-growing seeds of the best species of these, 
either by raising such themselves, or " seeing that they get them ” 
so, they would find these species equally suitable—on many soQs 
more suitable and much more productive—for sowing in any course 
of rotation whatever. All those species having fibrous roots, if 
€^ual in other respects, are every whit as well ^apted as the rye¬ 
grass for' the alternate system of husbandry; and if superior in 
other respects, so much more are they better adapted. In fact, the 
very artificial nature of the ryegrass has weakened its roots so much 
that it dies out of its own accord &om pastures only too quickly. 

It is, in a manner, snperfiuous giving a mixture for a ryegrass 
hay-crop off which the seeds are to he Reserved, as the more rye¬ 
grass and the less of any other plant, so much the more remunerat¬ 
ing will the crop of seed be. However, if our Scotch west-country 
ffirmers, and others, will persist in supplying a great part of the 
three kingdoms with ryegrass seeds, let them sow a pretty large 
proportion of white clover—say 8 lb. per acre at least;—^along with 
the ly^ass, and a tithe of the damage inflicted may be avi^ded, 
specify with regard to the pasture following. Not more than a 
pound or two of either the red, alsyke, or ydlow, is allowable in 
a mixture for such purpose. 
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Ka 4. 


Miasitire of Betit for Permanenl Pasture* 


Kamo. 

Botanical Kasoee. 

XAt* pec Btsfiute Acre. 

Idghi 

Sods. 

Mediom 

Soib. 

Heavy 

Smb. 

Common lycgraBs, . 


Lolium perexme^ 

8 

9 

10 

Italian do.. 


Lolium italicum. 

4 

4 

4 

Cocksfoot-grass, 


Dactylis glomerate, . 

2 

4 

3 

Keadow fescne-gras^ 


Bneetom (festuoa) pratense. 

2 

4 

4 

Tall do.. 


Bucetum (festuoa) elatius. 

... 

1 

li 

Common hard do., . 


Festuca duriusGula, . 

2 

2 

1 

Ptirple do. do., . 


Featuca dur. rubra, . 

2§ 

... 

... 

Meadow foxiail<grass, 


Alopecurus pratensis. 

1 

14 

2i 

Bough-stalked meadow-grass, 

Poa trivialis, . . . 1 

... 

2 

24 

Smooth-stalked do.. 


Poa pratensis, • . . j 

2 


••• 

Wood-growing do., 


Poa nemoralii^ 

f 

1 

14 

3Iea<3ow catsi^-grass, 


Phlenm praiez^, . 

1 

1 

24 

Crested dogstail-grass. 


Oynosnms ctistatos. 

1 

4 

4 

Golden oal^grasB, 


Tiisetoin (a^enaX fiavescens, 

1 

4 

... 

Sweet Tetnal-giak, . 


Anthoxmi^um odoiatmn. 


4 

1 

White dorer, . 


Txifolium repens, « 

3 

4 1 

4 

Yellow do.. 


Hedicago lupnlina, . 

4 

3 . 

3 

PerL red do., . * 


Trifolium pratense perenne, 

• 1 

1 

1 

Alsjke do., . 


Trifolittm hybridmn. 

1 

1 

2 

Common biidsfoot trdbil. 

Lotus comieolakiB^ • 

i 

- 

... 




86 

40 

44 


If iaiendod to be depasiored paiily by sheep, the addition of I lb. of pan^ey 
md I lb. of yarrow to the acre wo^d he found beneficial 
PriceB: light soils, ^ut 218. 6d.; mediom soili^ about 24s. fid .; and heary 
BoSs, about 28s., each per acre. 

The previous remarks about the growing quality and prices of 
natural grass-seeds are of course eqiuilly applicable under tbis and 
all tbe succeeding tables. The necessity for having all oreeping 
roots thcrou^dy deaned out of the soil previcms to sowing down 
is more ^ringent even than if only for a few years’ 
pasture; in the former case, tite baneful consequences, if such work 
has only been slurred over, cannot be again remediei Great care 
should be bestowed upon the soiring of such mixtures as those of 
2fo. 4. If intended to be sown all at once, the land should Jbe rolled 
previous to sowing, and just slightly scratched afterwards with very 
short-tined harrows; thus giving an evenlier bed for the finer seeds, 
and a more uniform depth of covering for all. By those cultivators 
who would not grudge the expense, another pound or two of other 
^cies might be both usefully and profitably introduced. In sow¬ 
ing down land permanently, if the land is in anything like the state 
of fertility it ought to be, you cannot almost sow too much seed 
when a great variety of kinds are used; every portion of the surface is 
thus at once densely covered, to the nearly totd suppression of 
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and other weeds, and the herbage ranting from, the first about equal 
to the richest old pasture.. It is hardly needful, one would think, 
to impress upon" intelligent farmers the great necessity of sowing 
only perfectly clean seeds—that is, free of weed seeds, or of other 
kinds not suitable for the particular purpose. The writer has seen 
parcels of natural grass seeds sent out in such a foul state as was 
disgraceful both to the seedsman who sold them and to the farmer 
who sowed them. It is a well-known fact to such persons as have 
made much practical observation on the growth of the grasses, that 
any fixed portion of land will maintain and keep up to their maxi¬ 
mum vigour of growth about double the quantity of grass and 
herbage plants when sown down with a considerable variety of sorts, 
as in Ko. 4 ndttni^ than what it will do if sown down with an 
^ual we^t of one or two species mdy. This is owing to the 
strongly social habits of most of the graes6», as noticed in the intro¬ 
duction to these papers. Even if a much Is^er quantify of seed of 
the two species only be sown, although more plants wfil vegetate 
and come away at first, the extra piSits very soon decay and die 
out, and some years have to elapse ere the blank spaces are again 
completely filled np, by the sprouting of other species of grass, or 
more commonly of weeds, ei&er from seeds l 3 ?ing dormant in the 
soil, carried thither by the wind, voided along with the excrements 
of birds, or otherwise. There is not much use, however, in sowing 
so great a number of species upon pdor thin land, very wet clays, 
or soils of a single simple character, and not very fertile; for pas¬ 
ture on such, four or five of the species of grasses specially adapted 
(along with clovers) may be sown with sufficiency. In many fields 
upon upland farms there are low-lying parts or comers of them 
often of a wet peaty nature or incumbent upon moss; when sowing 
down such fields permanently, an extra quantity of timothy, and 
specially of florin seeds, ^ould be flung upon these places. The- 
rapidity with which the fiorin propagates itself would soon cover 
them over with its herbage, and prevent, to some extent, rushes and 
other innutritions plants from arising. . 

In some of the dairy districts in the west of Scotland, where the 
soil is of a ve^ stffiT dayish nature, it' is still a somewhat common 
practice to allow the land to rest under grass for a considerable 
number of years, then breaking up with two crops of oats, and 
again laying down to grass; these soils being Considered of too heavy 
a nature to work profitably under green-cropping,"espeEuaIly with so 
much and continuous lainfifll as in Ayrshira* Sudi lands are gener¬ 
ally sown down with nothing else save" lyegrCss asnd clcfver, and the 
effect produced in pastures by sowing only, two species or so of 
plants, win be seen in the preying remarks. As the mixture for 
heavy sails, givm in iSTo. 4 Table, may be thought rather expensive 
by some farmers, the following cheaper mixture is given for the 
l^ds under the practice dluded to, so as to suit the extent of the 
openingof their purses;— 
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Pecexnual ly^grafis^ . • • • . 16 

Headow-Katsixdl or timoihj-gra^ ... 8 

Meadow fescae-gras^ . > • . » 8 

Hottgh-stalk^ meadow-giasBy « . • * 2 

Meadow foztail-giafiB^ . . . . • 2 

Hard fescue and crested dogsfcail, i Ib. of ea(^ • 1 

White doTer, 4 

H jbrid clover, ...... 2 

Ydlow dover, « . * . • • . 2 


Lb. 40 


This mixture of 40 lb. of seed should cost only about 20s.; and 
though the total quantity is less by 4 lb. than that of No. 4 proper, 
there would be about an equal number of individual seeds through 
the increased proportion of the timothy. Of course, by sowing such a 
mixture as f , the farmer would miss bis lyegrass-seed crop; but 
for those west-country formers, who will have a grass-seed <nrop in 
the rotation, why not let them only sow timothy-grass nearly on such 
heavy soils, and seed it ? The hay of timothy is much richer when 
the grass is cut down in a ripe state than if taken when in flower; 
a crop of its seeds, the writer thinks, should pay equally as well as 
that of the other; and the pasture following would be much superior 
to that from the so-callcd fine Ayrdiire perennial, but in reality 
short-lived ly^rass. If doing so, it worfd be advisable to sow 
along with Ihe imoihy, for the advantage of having early grass for 
the cpws» say, 4 to 5 lb. in ah, of meadow foxtSl and meadow 
fesxme; these would not interfere with the seeding of the timothy, 
or if even any of their seeds were saved, they could easily be 
^parated by i^ing. 


Mo. 5. 

Jfiztnre of seeds for permaaent sheep pastcre, on dzy elevated lands of good soil; 
in contedistinctioiz to those elevated heathy, or znoozish soili^ for which a 
dieBper oompotind is g^ven in Mo. 10 ^ ^Table. 


OoanmoQ ly^gnss, 

Sheets leeeiae^^M {F, and vctr.) 
Hwpcfoh feseae-gzasB ... 
Creeled do^itall-gtasii^ ... 
CochsfooigTasB^ .... 
Smooih-siaihed meadow-gzass (FoapmUnm), 
Golden oatgrass, .... 
Sweet vernal-grass, 

White dover^ .... 
Yellow clover, .... 
Alsjke clover, . . . , * 

Common bird^oot trefoil, 

Field parsley, .... 
Milfoil or yarrow, • 


Lb. per Statate Acre. 
10 or 12 
6 
4 
8 
2 
2 
14 
04 


1 

04 

1 

04 


Lb. 37 to 89 


The above saixtnre would make splendid graziDg for sbeep, both fattening and 
vholeecaaae^ ami diould coat about 2is. 
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Botli the common whin or furze, and the common yellow t>room, 
have been recommended for sowing in sheep pastures, as winter 
food during heavy falls of snow, but they are of very exceptionable 
use; the latter is supposed to be eaten more by way of medicine 
than for actual nourishment, and it produces bad effects if partaken 
of too largely. 


Ko. 6. 

Mixture of seeds for permanent pasture in pleasure-grounds and ornamental parks, 
interspersed mth trees. Soil of a medium. 

Ub. per 


Statute Aeie. 

Common ryegrass, . . . . . 6 or 8 

ItiJian ryegrass, ...... 4 

Wood meadow-grass {Poa nemrct^ts)^ ... 5 

Hard fescne-gmss, ..... 4 

Meadow foztsul-grass, ..... 2 

Meadow fescue-grass, . . . ... 2 

Bough-stalked meadow-grass, .... 2 

Sweet Temal-grass, . - 2 

Golden oatgr^, ...... 1 

Crested dc^tail-grass, • 1 

Meadow catstail-grass, ..... 1 

Field parsley, 1 

White clover, ...... 6 

Yellow clover, ...... 2 

Alsyke dover, . . . , . . - 1 


Lb. 40 to 42 


On any portions of the grounds which may incline to a lighter 
and drier nature, the rough-stalked meadow-grass, along with the 
foxtail and timothy grasses, may be diminished more or less, and the 
amount made up by adding proportional quantities of creeping 
hardish fescue, or fine-leaved fescue (F, tenui/olia), common birds- 
foot trefoil and yarrow. No. 6 mixture would cost well on to 30s.; 
but the herbage produced would be both fine and pleasing, whole¬ 
some and nutritious; and it is made np on the understanding that 
the grounds, as is usually the case, are to be chiefly depastured 
by sheep and deer. 

These grounds and parks are often sown down with seeds by 
th^nsdtes without a cereal crop, in which case the benefit in jpasture 
is much sooner acquired, through the soil not having been m any 
degree exhausted; there ought, however, always to be sown along 
with them, if sown at the usual time in luring, say a bushel or so 
of barley; and if sown in autumn the same quantity of rye, as pro¬ 
tection to the young plants from scorching drought and winter 
frosts; observing that the barley or lye, affcSr having served their 
purpose, shall be cut down whilst in a ^een state. The same ]^e 
applies to all the mixtures when any of them are to be sown 
out a crop ; and in such cases a slightly increased quantity of seed 
is necessary. 
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Ho. 7. , 

Mixtere of grass seeds for sowing down meadow land permanently, to be kept 
under a regular stj^stem of irxi^tion, and annually mown for bay. Soil of a 
good strong loamy nature. 

® lib. per Statute Acre. 

Common ry^rass, • • • • • « 8 


Italian Ha, 

Meadow foxtail-grasB, 

Meadow fesene-grass, 

TaU fertile da, . 

Byegiass-tike or spiked do. (Ft^uca hUaoea), 
Roi^^-stalked meadow-grass, • . 

Meadow catstail-gras^ 

Fiorin-grass (AgrottU stolonifera), 

Fiote sweet meadow-grass (Poafiuitam), . 

Crested dogstail-grass and sweet Temal grass, i lb of each. 


8 

8 

4 

2 

2 

4 

8 


Lb. 44 

Folly a busbel of barley or rye if sown without a crop. Cost of above mixture^ at 
present prices, near 28s. 

The more the soil inclined to a c^yish nature, tihe tall fescue and 
timothy grasses should be increased by 1 lb. each, and 1 lb., or Mly, 
of reed canaiy-grass might also be beneficidiy put in, deducting 
equal quantity off the ryegrasses. It may be thought that the 
ryegrasses are in too great proportion for meadow purposes, but 
it most be considered that the foxtail-grass takes nearly four or 
five years to arrive at its fiill powers, aud both it and the fescues 
gradually for some time increase in productiyeness, whilst the i^e- 
grasses about fomr years old or so will haye died out; a greater 
weight also has to be sown from there being no clover seeds in the 
mixture. The Lotus major^ greater bir<&oot trefoil, might be 
aomeivhat recommended for irri^ited meadows; 1 or 2 lb. of its 
seeds added would raise the cost a few shillings, and which at 28s. 
is even higher than most people like to give; but the increased 
product, particularly of the second cut, would amply repay. • 

On m^ow land under irrigation, sown down with a mixture of 
seed^ such as that given in Ko. 7,. a first cut of grass should be 
taken wiim most cff the foxtaU is in full flower; both the foxtail and 
fioscue gmsses in the mixture contmuing most nourishment when 
gie^, and the foxtail also reproducing very rapidly; besides, by 
taldbag the first emi eariy, the productive powers of the timothy, 
Poa fiiiitans, and other later grasses, are but IMe exhausted, and 
they come away more vigorously for the second mowing, 

Ha 8 - 

Histare of seeds for sowing down lawns, teirace^ domestic, dzying, or bleaching- 
greens, bowling-greenE^ &c. 

Lb. per Statute Acre. 

Loliam pereime, of a light qnalitj per bushel, . . 12 

CynosunuB cristatns, , . . . .10 

Festaca doiinsenla (including a proportion of F, ienuifolia), 8 
Poanemoralis, . . . ... 6 

Paapwtenais, ...... 2 

Tnaetum Savescens^ • 2 

Trifclhim r^n^ . , . . . ,4 
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At the rate of fully a bushel of barley or rye per acre, to be sown along with for 
shelter. 

The above seeds can be had, in due proportion, at about lOd. per lb., 

cheaper if so much is required as would sow an acre. . <• 


No. 9. 


Mixture of seeds for permanent pasture on improved moss, or peaiy soils. 


A 

■F 


Lb. per 
Statute Acie. 


Common ryegrass, ..... 

Italian do., ...... 

Meadow-catstail or timothy-grass, 

H^dish fescue-grass, ..... 

Eough-stalked meadow-grass, .... 

Fiorin or spreading bent-grass, 

Meadow-fescue and meadow-foxtaE grasses, 1 lb» of each. 
White obver, ...... 

YeiEow dow. 

Greater bir^oot trefoil (Lo^ 


6or7 

4 

9 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 


Lb. 38 

For soT^g down improved moss as a meadow for annual mowing, possibly the 
following mixture may be found as good as any that could be recommended:— 


9 

Meadow-caistail or timothy-grass, • . 14 

Italian and common ryegrass, 4 lbs. each, . , 8 

Rough-atallted meadow-grass, .... 4 

Har^sh fescue-^ss, ..... 2 

Fiorin or spreading bent-grass, .... 2 

Alsyke clover, ...... 2 

Yellow do., ...... 2 

Grater birdsfoot trefoil, . * . , , 1 


Lb. 85 

These two mixtures should cost ^m 19s. to 20 b. each. 

The presence of the fiorm-grass in f would have little effect in 
bulking the , hay crop, but it is desirable as affording pasturage 
during the autumnal months and early part of winter. The hsSd 
fescue, too, in same mixture, although not ^ding greatly to the bulk, 
thickens the bottom of the grass for cutting, and maintains much 
of its verdure during the winter months. 

It would be the more preferable method, and as profitable in the 
long-run, to sow the seeds of No. 9 mixtures without a cereal crop, 
casting in only before them say from 1 to 2 bushels of oats, for the 
purpose previously recommended. In the event of no regular 
cer^ crop being grown, the ryegrass seed had better be increased 
by 4 to 6 lb,, which does not cost much, and tends to prevent 
weed seeds from vegetating. 

It would be preferable also, if convenient, m destining these 
peaty meadows during the autumn months and winter, that that 
should be, done by sheep ; as when large cattle are turned on to 
them, particularly if during wet weather, they tread the surface fuU 
of deep holes, wMdi soon become filled with stagnant water to the 
destruction of the plants surrounding. 
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It is ODly a too common practice, after mucli expense has been in- 
cuired in bringing these damp mossy lands nnder cultivation, to sow 
fliem down in great part witibi woolly soft-grass seeds (Solcus lanaius). 
If the cultivator's only object was to cover the black nakedness of 
the land, he would certainly, by sowing such, secure the end intended; 
but if r^y good fattening pasture, or nourisbing hay, were desired, 
a greater mistake could hardly be committed. A few pounds of 
woolly soflrgrass seeds may be admissible in | mixture for hay- 
crops, when bulk is of greater importance than quality; and also, if 
after the first year's pasture from any blank spaces occur through- 
otit the field, a few of its seeds may be thrown upon these blanks; in 
the latter case, however, only in very limited quantity, as the woolly 
soft-grass sends up a profusion of flowering culms which are seldom 
eaten by either cows, sheep, or horses, and, these culms ripening and 
scattering the seeds, the grass is soon spread over the whole field, 
of which it will in a few years take nearly entire possession, being 
perfectly at home, and growing with the greatest facility and most 
luxuriantly upon such black soils* 

Ho. 10; 

Mixture of seeds for eleTaied heathy or moorish soils, 'which have been limed and 
improTed by being brought through a course of tallage inclnding greenHorop, 
and then to be sown down to peormauent grass princip^y as sheep pasture. 


A Lb. per 

PS Stotate Acre. 

OolttmaD xyagrasB, . . • * . .14 

Sheep’s leem and hard fescue grasses 4 2b. of each, • 3 

Meadowr-catstaii or timothy-grass, • . . 3 . 

Smooth-stalhfid meadow-grass and crested dogstail-grass, 

14 lb. of each,.3 

Elorin-gzass and red-top or herd-grasB^ 1 Ib. of each, • 2 

Wayy mountain hair-grass {Airafiejmoia), . . .1 

Yellow cloTer, •••.•. 4 

White dover, 2 

Common birdsfoot trefoil, ..... 04 

Eldd parsley, 04 


Lb. 38 

The abo^e mixtiire ci seeds could he had for about 18s. 

Por such heathy lands of more inferior quality, which have been 
only pared and burned, or otherwise simply improved, with a view 
to the production of better pasturage, an even cheaper mixture of 
seeds to sow over them is desirabla (^) For this purpose, about 2 
bushels of cheap lyegrass seed, having a proportion of woolly soft- 
gra^ seeds intermixed, along with 5 lb., or so, of yellow and 
white clover seeds, may be i5ed; and on any places of a damp 
nature which may occur over the lands, a few seeds of the timothy 
and fioiin grasses may be flung, whilst on the drier portions of the 
moor firotn 2 to S lb. per acre of hard and dieep's fescue, and 
of the crested dogstail.grasses, may be introduced. The see^ for 
sowing as above would cost only from 9s. to 10s. per acra 
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Upon farms situated close on the moor-edge there are frequently 
many of the fields which at one time formed part of the moor, but 
had been brought in and for long wrought under the alternate- 
cropping system; for hay crops on such fields, where usually Imlh 
for winter keep is the fennef s primary want, the following mixture 


may be sown, say— 

c 

10 Lb. 

Common ryegrass-seed, of a hea^y quality, . , 12 

Field brome-grass do., (popularly “goos^^ass”) . . 12 

Timotby-grass do., . .... 4 

Common red clorer seed, ... . . .4 

Y^ow dofver do., ..... 4 


Lb. 86 

This mixture would cost about lls. 6d, 


If the land was intended to rest under grass for two or three years 
after the hay crop, sow 3 lb. more of the ryegrass seed, and get 
it of a lighter quality,.and add 4 lb. white clover seed to the mrsrture, 
lessening the red and yellow sorts by 1 lb. each. 


Ho. 11. 


blixturo of seeds for permanent pasture on improved warrens, light sandy Imlra, or 
seaside bent-grounds, or other suchlike vezy light arid arenaceous soils. 


A 

11 

Common ryegrass, .... 
Purple creeping hard fescue {Festuca rifSra), 
Creeping meadow-grass (Po<i jpratensis). 
Crested dogstail-grass, 

Common or fine bent-gi^ {Agrostis TsvZgari^^ 
Common Burnet (Poterium sangutsorha), . 
Cultivated sainfoin {OTiobrgehu saiiva), 

Milfoil or yarrow, .... 
Yellow clover, . • . • 

White clover, • . . • . 


Lb. per 
Statute Acre. 
10 or 11 



o 

3 


8 


2 


2 


2 


1 


6 


2 


Lb. 37 to 38 


’ This mixture should cost about 20s. to 21s. 


A mixture for hay crops, or for one or two years’ grazing upon such soils as above 
when wroi^ht under an alternate system of cropping. 


B 

11 


Purple creeping hard fescue, • 

Common ry^ras^ 

Creeping or smooth-stalked meadow-grass. 
Cultivate sainfoin. 

Chested dogstail. 

Yarrow or milfoil, • . . 

Yellow clover, 

Hybrid clover, . , ; 

White clover, .... 


Lb. per Siatsie Acre. 
Hay crops Ha^ crops 

aloue. andpestore. 


12 

5 

3 

4 
2 
0 

6 
3 
0 


10 

7 

3 

3 

3 
1 

4 


Lb. 35 


Lb. 36 
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The fir^ of these two mixtees would G 08 i about 20a., the second aibotit 22s. The 
Zatvs cormeukOta vsasSij rates folly as high as Is. 6d. per ib., bat a s m all propor- 
taoa of its seeds in these last three mixtures would be found bo& wsefol and re- 
maneraMTe. a pound of parsley seed znig^t also be benehcaally thrown in. 

It was remarked that one species of grass-seed might be some¬ 
times substituted for another, when that other species happened to 
be defective in growing quality, or at least could not be fonnd of 
good quality by the fisurmer or Ms particular seedsman, A few 
examples are here given; and in changing tbe kinds, their prices 
as well as stiitableness should be kept in view. In Ko. 3 Table, for 
instance, if the rough-stalked meadow-grass could not be conveni¬ 
ently had of &esh good quality, by all means keep it out, and in¬ 
crease by an equal amount the cocksfoot and meadow fescue; or, 
suppose that, in Ifo. 4 Table, the tall fescue and smooth-stalked 
meadow-grass are found figuring in the " black list,” then omit or 
decrease them according to the state of their soundness, and make 
up the amount by adcSog to the meadow-catstml for the former, 
and to the hard fescues and dogstail for the latter. It would be 
easy to multiply examples, but these may be sufficient to show what 
the writer means. However, let it be distinctly understood that, 
when all the seeds can be got in anything like a fresh goi^-growing 
state, and as free as possible of weed seeds (for should 

also be carefrdly looked to), it is most desirable that the full num¬ 
ber of doB&tmt spedes should he sown—^the greater in number of 
variety so nrndh the better for both bulk and quality of hay and 
pastma 

A mudh more extensive demand for the seeds of the principal 
species of grasses might be reasonably expected if these seeds in 
general were more constantly sent out of something near as good 
growing quality as those of the ryegrass. 

It is presumed that the foregoing descriptions, remarks, and 
tables of mixtures, may help to cleiur up somewhat any difficulty 
experienced by the farmer in selecting and using the proper kinds 
and quantities for the special character of soil and locality and purpose 
intended; and with tiie view of eSecting some improvement in the 
quality of the seeds, and that the &rmer may have them at as low a 
figure as possible, before concluding these papers, a few mixtures are 
here given of some of the more commonly used sorts, compounded 
in such a way as to be specially adapted for seeding in combination. 

IVil i X TiJ KriES FOE SEtKOrNOr. 

No. 1. On an average loamy soil: say 12 lb. cocksfoot, 10 lb. 
meadow-fescue, 6 lb. rough-staked meadow-grass, 6 lb. perennial 
rycgra^, 4 lb. fibrous tall oat-grass, and 4 lb. wMte clover. 
One-third of the crop. to be mown and bunched about the 
middle of July, earlier or later according to the season; another 
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tMrd about the 22d, and the remainder near the end of the month, 
or even the beginning of August. 

No. 2. On same kmd of soil, and none the worse though, rather 
moist: say meadow-fescue, 16 lb.; rough-stalked meadow-grass, 
12 lb.; common hard fescue, 8 lb., and white clover, 4 lb. To be 
mown and bunched same as above, but beginning and finigb ing 
rather earlier. 

No. 3. On a loamy soil of a lighter and drier nature; say crested 
dogstail, 24 lb.; meadow-fescue, 12 lb.; and white clover, 4 lb. 
This crop would be ready for cutting towards the end of the first 
week in August, and the two seeds could easily be separated with a 
common ryegrass sieva The dogstail and timothy ripen their 
seeds abcmt nearly the same time, and th^ could be saved in com- 
Inna^cm upcm ra&er heavy loams, but it would be scarcely pebble 
to again separate the two seeds. 

No. 4. On rather heavy clay soils: say tall fertile fescue, 22 ib.; 
meadow-catstail or timo&y, 14 lb.; and white clover, 4 lb. No. 
4 mixture would be ripe for the scythe about the second week in 
August, and the two se^ can be separated same as in No. 3. 

N^o. 5. On improved mosi^ or any soil of a peaiy composition, 
the timothy can be grown very successfully by itself for siding, 
only putting in a few lbs. of foxtail and florin, for the benefit of 
grazing in the early and late parts of the season: say timothy, 22 
lb.; meadow-foxtail, 4 lb.; fiorm-grass, 4 lb.; white clover and 
greater birdsfoot trefoil, 2 lb. of each. The other two grasses would 
not interfere in the slightest with the seeding of the timothy; and 
this mixture would do very well also for permanent pasture upon 
such soils, costing about 22s. 6d. 

No. 6. On a rather moist strong loam the meadow-foxtail could 
be sown by itself for seeding. The roots of this grass are of a most 
enduring nature, and even by itself, on suitable soils, it continues to 
increase in productiveness for a long period of tima Of course, also, 
such grasses as cocksfoot, meadow-fescue, rough-stalked meadow- 
grass, &c., can be grown profitably enough as hay crops by them¬ 
selves, and their seeds saved separately. 

And so on ad libitum, with mixtures in different proportions, 
suitable to different soils. The writer's idea of how farmers might 
manage to preserve the seeds of the above grasses and others is 
something of the following kind. There are few farms on which odd 
or out-of-the-way fields could not be got for sowing the above or 
other mixtures upon. He would, then, sow down these fields per¬ 
manently, and them in halves—^the one-half each alternate 
year; and that half not to be seeded, should, dnring that season, be 
mown whilst the grass was in a very green state, so as to destroy 
any annual weeds ere maturing their seeds. To seed the whole 
every year would be much too exhausting upon the roots; but by 
seeding each half alternately, and applying judicious top-dressings 
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of manttre^ sncli fields migfit be seeded profitably, and the seeds con^ 
tinifing nearly piire for a considerable number of years. Of course, 
it wo3d be a sine gud non to have the field most thoroughly 
dekned and liberally manured before sowing down without a crop; 
and it would require to be £dso sharply looked to that the seeds for 
sowing down were thoroughly fresh, and genuine. An abun¬ 
dance of seed should also sown, so as, if possible, to prevent weeds 
of any kind from arising during the first season. 

It is to be hoped that these papers will be found of some service 
in leading farmers to a better knowledge of the grasses, and there¬ 
from to a better selection of seeds when sowing down their lands. 
If they even, however, tend to incline cultivators to the study of 
what may be called grass-botany, and to observation and practical 
experiment on growth and habits, likings and disliMngs, &c., of the 
grasses, they (cultivators) will soon themselves become convinced of 
the great superiority of many species as compared with the artificial 
ryegrass, and be desirous of introducing the seeds of those more 
profitable species into their mixtures. 

With regard to grass lands there is still, without doubt, great 
room for improvement, both as to the productiveness of herbage 
and the quality thereof. 

In the writer’s native district of the west, there has been very 
marked improvemmit th^ few years back as to quality in the 
manufacture of cheese; and he is convinced that, if equal atten¬ 
tion was g^v@i to what may be styled the cultivation of cheese, 
in so far as the cow's usual feeding is concerned—viz., the 
groi^g of good grass—equal progress would soon be visible in 
the increased weight of the cheese, along with the improvement 
in quality. 
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ON VARIETIES OF LARCH. 

By John Gihgob, Forres Nurseries. 

[Premium—^Medium Gold Medal. ] 

Having had some experience in the growth of various species of 
this tree, I beg to offer a few remarks on the kinds with which I 
am acquainted. Although all the plants of this genus that have 
come under my observation are quite hardy, and endure any degree 
of frost during winter, or when they are in a dormant state, yet few 
plants are more sensitive, or suffer more when overtaken by frost 
during the season of their growth. Although alarm has sprung up 
from time to time, within my recollection, and a fear that a few 
years would extirpate the common species throughout the country, 
yet in many districts it continues to flourish, and to produce a crop 
of timber more profitable than that of any other tree, native or 
foreign. 

So far as my experience goes, the soil and situation best adapted 
for one species seem equally .adapted for the whole, and the casual¬ 
ties to" wMch one kind is subjected pervade every species to a greater 
or less extent. 

Larix Europcea .—The two most common varieties of this species 
are the L, E. mlra, or red larch of the Alps of France and Switzer¬ 
land, ^nd the L, E. alba, which is a native of the Tyrol and other 
mountains in Germany. In this conntry there is also an inter¬ 
mediate variety between the two last-mentioned sorts, producing 
female blossoms of a pink colour; this and the first-mentioned 
variety may be classed together, being equally valuable and hardy. 
I have lately seen it recorded in one of the principal works on forest 
management, that the red larch does not attain to more than one 
third of the cubic contents which the white larch does,” and that 
“ this is observable in every plantation where the two varieties are 
foxmd growing together.” This represents a very important differ¬ 
ence between the two trees, and if correct, would soon lead to the 
suppression of the red variety as a timber tree; it will be found, 
however, that this statement is not correct 

In all tfe districts where I am acquainted, the red is the variety 
most approved of, and I think it forms nine-tenths of the best larch 
trees in Scotland. It is decidedly the hardiest of the two, and all 
the celebrated trees of the larch throughout Scotland, snch as those 
at Dunkeld, Monymusk, &c., are of the red variety. 

E.tMa .—This is the prevailiog vaa^ety of the species in the 
mountains of Germany. Large quantities of seeds have during the 
last twenty years been imported by the London and Glasgow tree 
seedsmen, and sold throughout the country; and very conflicting 

TRANS.—OCTOBER 1864. 2B 
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opimons are entertained regarding the merits of the tree. Grown in 
transplanted lines alongside of the red variety, the bark and folis^e 
of thia plant have a clearer or whiter appearance, and thus situated, 
the difference is very apparent; bnt grown in a mixed state, it is 
somewhat difficult to distinguiii every plant of its kind. When 
young, the white is decidedly the fastest grower, but it often fails to 
ripen its young shoots in autumn, and in spring it is frequently 
seen with the points of the shoots hanging down retaining the im¬ 
mature foliage of the former year; and alfiiongh the growth of the 
young plant is more rapid, yet the loss of its top, and the brancM- 
ness which ensues, retmxl its progress, and render it less desirable 
in the climate of Gotland than the red variety. 

It is in the opening-up of the season, commonly in the month of 
May, after the plant has been excited to growth, that the greatest 
casualties overtake the different varieties of larch. The lightest 
touch of frost has then a ruinous effect, and such an oocuireuce is 
uniformly followed by an attack of the coccus laricis, the well-known 
spedea of aphis. These insects mnltiply with enormous rapidity, 
and in many plantations under such drcumstances at this season, 
consume every leaf as it emerges from the bud, and several weeks 
elapse sometimes before the tree r^ains its foliage; this state of 
affairs points to the necessity of situating the larch in a northern 
aspect, or cool situation, where it may not come early into leaf 
There are smue dry gmv^y knolls exposed to sunshine, which early 
in spring imbibe bed;, raising the tempezatnre of the soil, and 
renderingit quite unfit for growing a crop of larch of any kind. The 
winch the foliage is apt to receive in the first of summer, also 
points to the necessity of affording the tree ample space in order that 
it may not suffer at the same time from a diminution of foliage 
brought on by confinement. All the celebrated trees that I know 
throughout Scotland have had ample space for their branches and 
leaves at every stage of their grovrth. I bdieve the principal cause 
of the heart rot, Imown under the term “ pumping,” is occasioned 
by the want oi the. full development oi tlm foliage of the tree, so 
the sap &ils to be dabor^ed, which is j^edutely necessary for 
tiie foatmaAm of mmi thnb&r. Wherever yon see a large or valu¬ 
able growing trunk of larch, it invariably is accompanied with a pro¬ 
portionate display of hran^es and foliage. When the larch was a 
rare plant and newly introduced, it was afforded sufficient space, and 
to this circumstance alone I attribute the healthy and sound state of 
the old trees throughout Scotland. The line of old larches on 
the estate of Monymusk, the best I have ever seen, were planted in 
the year 1740; some of these now contain nearly 300 cubic feet, 
and formed respectively from 40 to 60 feet of timber in the 
q»oe of ten years, after having arrived at the age of a hundred 
years. One of these trees of the height of about 100 feet, was 
blown down in 1860, and was found to be quite sound and free 
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from heart disease, which I attribute to the ample space allowed for 
its development. The magnificent larches in this quarter stand on 
a soft aUuvial soil, with a gravelly bottom, on the banks of a moun¬ 
tain stream; and though the surface of the ground seems a perfect 
level, yet the trees having had snjfficient q)ace, cannot be said to 
have passed maturity at the age of about one hundred and twenty 
years. 

Numerous instances of thriving plantations are to be met with on 
level ground; in such, however, it is especially necessary that ample 
space be allowed for their healthy development, taking care that the 
natural form of the tree be not sdtered by being pressed upon by a 
crowded state of the plantation. The a^ct most favourable for the 
larch is a north or weSt slope^ where it escapes the sunshine of a 
bright morning after frost, which may occur early in summer, and 
the soil most congenial is that which is soft and loamy, such as is 
frequently met with in the ravines and borders of streams; and 
although the roots of the plants may come in contact with rills from 
higher grounds, yet if the water finds a ready exit and does not 
stagnate, the tree is not found to suffer thereby. Soil of any descrip¬ 
tion resting on moorband or till, impregnate with irony or ferru¬ 
ginous substances, attracts frost, retains moisture, and is unfevonr- 
able for the tree, particularly on flat ground. The fastest growing 
young larches that I know stand in a sheltered situation with good 
drainage, in the parish of New Spynie, on a light open soil incum^ 
bent on sandstone ; these trees stand , in a single line, with an arable 
field on the one hand and a road on the other; they were planted 
seven y^rs ago when they were three years old, and about two 
feet high, and now at the age of ten years some of them measure- 
upwards of 22 feet in height, and 22 inches in girth near the $xu> 
face of the ground; and during the last three years I have frequently 
measured the progress of one of ibem, which in that time has grown 
a few inches over 10 feet. They appear to be the red variety, but 
as none of them have yet blossomed this cannot be positively asserted. 

In the management of larch plantations there is no greater mis¬ 
take committed than that of allowing the trees to advance too far 
without sujSSicient space; it is no unusual thing to see trees drawn 
up to a great height, with bare trunks supporting only a sc^iy 
supply of foliage near the top. In such places the trees next the 
ro^sides have much stouter toinks, their additional suppmt being 
derived from the branches they extend towards theopen space afforded 
by the roadway. At the junction of roads the comer tree usually 
exhibits a striking Illustration of the advantage imparted by a fr^ 
circulation of ihe atmosphere, and is sometimes found to be more 
valuable than five or six of the average size of trees in the interior. 
Thus the loss to the country in the mismana^ment of larch wood is 
greater far than in that of any other cultivated crop, The trees in 
forming a plantation are generally of an equal size and age, and dur- 
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ing the period between the tenth and twentieth years of their growth, 
they often receive injury through confinement, which never can be re¬ 
medied by after thinning, the best of the tre^ being pressed out of 
their natural proportions, never thereafter to regain their full vigour. 
On seeing a larch plantation felled lately, about sixty years old, I 
observed in the interior, where the trees had been most confined, 
that a great proportion of them had become hollow in the centre, 
particidarly those whose diameter was smaller than it should have 
been at that age. Along the outsides the trees stood much thinner, 
with trunks much larger, more valuable, and exempt from di^ase, 
with the exception of one close to the outside; this one, though to 
some extent unsound, had the hollow part at one side of the trunk, 
vrith the centre circles of the first fifteen or twenty years' growth, 
quite sound, and as the decayed part seemed to proceed from a 
large root which spread towards the outside of the plantation, I had 
the earth excavated and the root laid bare, when I found that it had 
extended to the distance of 6 or 7 feet when it came in contact 
with a rotten post which had formed the fence of the garden of an 
adjoining crofter; the larch root at this point was decayed, and like 
the old post was white all over with mycelium or the spawn of 
fimgi Mycelia are known to be often fat^ to the larch at any stage 
of its growth, and are most so to trees wiUi an insnfScient supply 
of foliage, through mismanagement, or by any casualty befalling the 
leaves during the season of growth. 

Th^ are other varieties of the European larch which are to be 
foond in some catalogues, and named from a peculiarity in the 
steuctnie of their branches, such as Pendular Repens, Gompacta, 
and La^xa, but none of these as timber trees are improvements on 
the common variety, and they are apt to lose their peculiarities on 
being raised from s^. 

These two kinds, Lariat Microcarpa, the-red American larch, and 
Larix Fendula, the black American larch, are now less cnltivated 
than they were twenty years ago. Their timber is said to be much 
esteemed in North America, on account of its strength and dura¬ 
bility, but in this country they are both found to be less vigorous 
than the common larch. They assnme a more straggling habit of 
growth, are very subject to disease, and are now seldom sought 
after even for the sake of variety. 

Larue GrijffitMi or ChriffithiaTiay the Sikkim larch, is found in Sik¬ 
kim, Bhotan, and in Eastern Nepaul, dose to the snow-line, at an 
elevation of eleven or twelve thoui^nd feet. It was in the spring of 
1857 that my notice was first directed to this species by receiving 
from a friend a small parcel of its seeds about an ounce in weight. 
It was said to be quite hardy; these were sown in the end of April, 
in a spot of well prepared ground, measuring about two square 
yards; the produce was about two hundred plants, which during 
the first summer attained an average height of thtee or four inches. 
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As they had room enough they were allowed to stand two summers 
in the seed-bed when they were barely a foot high, but very stout 
in proportion to their height. They were then transplanted into 
lines. Early in the ensuing summer, when the plants had just 
broken into leaf, a frosty night succeeded by bright sunshine com¬ 
pletely destroyed their expanded foliage, and, strange enough, a few 
days thereafter the plants appeared quite white, being covered over 
with the larch aphis, cooms laricis.* Where these insects came 
from appeared very mysterious; no insects of the kind could be ob¬ 
served nearer than a mixed plantation which stood several hundred 
yards distant, containing a few thriving larches on a northern slope, 
and on which insects might have been found, although the plants 
presented no appearance of being infested by them. The night of 
frost referred to had only a slight effect on common larch plants of 
the same age, and on which no insect could be found although 
searched for, being much later in coming into leaf. The rem^y 
applied to the diseased plants was a sponging with soap sudsL 
Warm and favourable weather ensuing, the plants in course of a few 
weeks appeared in new foliage, and no more insects were visible 
during tilat summer. The foUowing year being favourable for their 
growth they became shapely plants, and averaged fully two feet 
high, stout in proportion, and displaying a foliage longer and 
broader, and much more thickly set than that on the common larch. 
The leaves ripened off in a rich yellowish-brown colour, and when 
shed, formed a thick layer on the surface of the ground, twice more 
abundant than that from the common tree, giving great promise of 
becoming valuable as a tree adapted for enriching the surface soil of 
barren tracts and sandy situations. As the phmts were quite ex¬ 
posed to the frost so fatal to exotics at Christmas 1860, and as 
they received no injury whatever, they were looked on as a v^uable 
introduction to this country. To keep these plants in proper form 
and their roots in a fibrous state, they were again transplanted early 
in spring 1861, and allowed a greater space. Their growth was 
early excited by the mildness of the weather in the following April, 
the mean temperature of which was 3.1° higher than the average of 
April for the five preceding years; early in May also the weather 


* Bespectmg some kinds of aphis, the late lamented John Curtis has stated the 
startling &Gt that the spring broods are all female^ and do not require any inter¬ 
course df the sexes to render them prolific. They are pr^nant at &elr bira, and 
if the nit (as it is termed) brought forth by the fly in the spdng^be taken and kept 
entii^y excluded from its companions, it will be able to pr^uoe young; and if one 
of these be treated with the same precaution, it will yet be found to retain the 
same powers of conception: and thus one may proceed for twenty or thirty genera¬ 
tions. This will explain their otherwise marvellous multiplication, and the warmer 
the weather the more rapidly families increase; so that it has l^n c^culated by 
an eminent naturalisb, that from cne egg 729,000,000 of phmt lice might be pro¬ 
duced in seven generations; admitting forty to be the maximum, and twenty the 
minimum, the average would be thirty, and the generations from the spring to the 
autumn amount from sixteen to twenty or apwwds^ 
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■was warm and the ground dry, and not only were the buds ex¬ 
panded, bnt young shoots were apparent. On the 10th of May the 
thermometer exposed reached 81®, whfle on the following night or 
morning of the 11th it descended to 19®, being 13® below the freez¬ 
ing point The effect was fatal; the leaves and tender twigs hung 
down, the plants presented a dead and withered appearance, and in 
course of a week were again completely encased with the cooctts 
laricis as U white-washed. Although life lingers in a small 
minority which makes an ejffort to push young shoots near the 
surface, none will regain their vigour, and they are of no value. 
On occasion of this frost the common larch in nurseries and in 
plantations suffered severely, more especially those plantations which 
stood on dry warm soil with a southern exposure. In many such 
places the attack of the insects was so severe that the trees scarcely 
became clothed in foliage before the end of June. Larch in this 
description of soil becomes a very precarious crop, and when planted 
in such it should be mixed with some other more reliable tree. So 
far as my experience extends, none of the species of larch is adapted 
for cultivation in this country for the sake of its timber except the 
Larix Etirc^tm, and the remark of Parkinson, the London apothe¬ 
cary, written 280 years ago, with respect to the common tree, will 
hold good as to all the other species, that they are nursed up but 
with few, and those only lovers of variety.^ 


. EXPESIME3JTAL AGRICULTITRE, AKD THE MODE IH WHICH 
IT MAY BE PEOMOTEB. 

By Thoicas Akuersox, M.D., F.E.S.E., Cliemjst to the Society. 

pPazt of the following paper formed the Address delivered at 
the StMing Show, but it has since been revised and materially 
added to, and now contains some ininute directions for particular 
experiments, to which I would direct the special attention of those 
interested in experimental agriculture.] 

When the agriculture of the early part of the century is com¬ 
pared with that of the present day, it is veiy evident that its 
marvellous process must be attributed to a variety of circum¬ 
stances. The increase of the population, and of the national 
wealth, and the growing intelligence of the people, have all tend¬ 
ed to promote it; but their influence may be described as to a 
certain extent unavoidable, and they are in no degree special to 
agzicultuxe, hut have acted with eq[ual force on every department 
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of the arts and manufactures. While due weight must he given 
to these and other similar canses, we naturally look with greater 
interest to those which have exerted a more special effect on agri- 
cnltnre itself, and have cansed it to advance with, perhaps, greater 
rapidity than any other art. This lapid progress is largely due to- 
its having called in extraneons aid It has applied to the mecha¬ 
nician to devise new implements and machines better fitted to 
fulfil their objects than those previously in use; to^the chemist, 
the physiologist, and the meteorologist, to explain the natural laws 
on wMch it depends—and these branches of knowledge have 
brought to bear upon it the results of much laborious work—a 
great part of which was accumulated at a time when it was not 
even imagined that it could become useful to agriculture, and when 
the teachiogs of science were often considered visionary and un- 
practicaL The fanner has not been slow to take advanta^ of the 
assistance which these sciences afford him, but has recognised the 
fact that his art is a complex one, founded on many brandies of 
human knowledge, with which he may usefully co-operate in ad¬ 
vancing it; and in this recogmtipn of the necessity for aid and 
assistance, as wdl as for active exertion in determining their 
principles, lies the great ^arantee for the progress of all the arts. 
In the early stage of their existence, those who practise them not 
only remain within the circle of their own knowledge, but they 
are content to he, to a great extent, passive agents, adopting 
such improvements as come in their way, but rarely going 
out of tbe beaten track to seek for them, and hence that slow pro¬ 
gress which contrasts so strikingly with the rapid development 
which is sure to occur when men's minds are, dieted to what is 
new. 

In no art, perhaps, is the contrast between these two stages of 
its existence more striking than in a^culture. The fanner of 
the last century was content to do as Lis fathers had done before 
him , and ploughed and manured in certain ways, because it had 
been the custom to do so firom time immemoii^ If he possessed 
superior powers of observation (a far rarer gift than is generally 
supposed), he noted what occurred on his own or his neighbours’ 
farms; and if it happened that any particular operation was at¬ 
tended by favourable results, he adopted it in future yeara It 
will be readily understood that, so long as this method was fol¬ 
lowed, the progress of agriculture was nec^sarily slow, for it de¬ 
pended not merely on the chance of a particular result occurring, 
but of its occurring under the eye of an individual possessing the 
qualifications necessary to enable him to take ady^antage of it, and 
even when thus observed, the knowledge acquired passed but 
slowly ficom man to man, and many years elapsed before it became 
generally known, for there was then no agricultural press to diffuse 
the knowledge of it over the country, and no agricultural societies 
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in Tirimh its good effects could be discnssed. 'Very stnkiiig is the 
contrast between this state of things and the active watchfulness 
of the modem fenner, ever on the alert for what is new, rapidly 
taldn g advantage of every step that is made, and anxions to do 
what in him lies to contribute to the general fend of information. 

Amidst the varions methods by wMch agriculture may be pro¬ 
moted, the claims of experiment have not been overlooked, and 
the famer has of late years devoted much time and labour to this 
important means of establishing the principles on which his art 
depends. Experimental inquiry has indeed, in a certain sense, 
produced a revolution in agriculture, for it has raised it to the 
dignity of a science, and shown that it depends on general prin¬ 
ciples which it is possible for the farmer to develop and establish 
on a sure and firm foundation. It was the introduction of artifi¬ 
cial manures about twenty or twenly-five years ago which ga.ve 
the great stimulus to experimental agriculture. The inquiries 
which had been made previous to that time were for the most part 
purely scientific, and though the practical conclusions to be drawn 
from them were important, they were scarcely known to agricul¬ 
turists, and excited little attention among them. The important 
researches of Saussure, which form the foundation of scientific 
agriculture, though made seventy or eighty years since, and their 
connection with practice constotly pointed out by the author, 
were unknown to farmers until witW the last twenty years, and 
even the investigation of the properties of the soil by Von Thaer 
and others, though their practical bearmgs were more immediately 
obvious, had attracted no attention out of Germany. But when 
guano and other light manures were introduced, the utiliiy and 
advantage of trying them experimentally on the small scale was 
immediately apparent, and when ground was once broken in this 
direction, the.importance of following it out, and giving it a wide 
and general appHcation in the practice of agriculture could not be 
overlooked. A^cultural experiments, accordingly, soon became 
gene^ and nowhere have Hiey been with greater zeal and 
activity than in our own country, and their numter and accuracy 
are very gi^tiy due to the fostering care of the Highland and 
Agriculti^ Swiety, Upwards of twenty years ago, the Society 
commenced offering prizes for reports of experiments, and it has 
continued to do so ever since, and at the present moment the 
pages of its Transactions probably contain a larger number of care¬ 
ful and accurate experiments than those of any similar periodical 
Every year the subject receives new attention; and the premium 
hook contains a series of suggestions for experiments, selected by 
a coi^ittee, including a laige number of the most experienced 
practical farmers, as being those which especially merit investiga¬ 
tion, and are likely to give results useful to agriculture. 

Although many good experiments have been made by formers 
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botli in this conntiy and elsewhere, it will be admitted by all, and 
most readily by those most thoroughly conyersant with the sub¬ 
ject, that their number might be advantageously increased; new 
subjects of inquiry suggested by those wMch bave already been 
made might be undertaken, and additional value given to them 
by the adoption of a more systematic plan than has hitherto been 
customary. It is with* the view of pointing out how this may be 
most readily attained that I propose to discuss the whole subject 
on the present occasion, treating both of the aim and object of 
experiments, the mode in which they should be made, and the 
various precautions necessary to secure accuracy. I am the more 
induced to do this because it has been erroneously alleged that I 
am inclined to depreciate experimental agriculture, than which 
there cannot be a greater misapprehension; so far firom this being 
the case, I have never lost an opportunity of doing aU in my 
power to promote it. By many elaborate analyses I have sought 
to give completeness and precision to the results obtained in the 
field, and have always expressed my appreciation of the care and 
accuracy of those who have devoted themselves to such inquiries. 
It is clear, however, that the time has now arrived when experi¬ 
ments might he undertaken with wider objects than those with 
which we have hitherto been satisfied, and that the progress of 
agriculture, while it demands more minute and extensive inquiries, 
affords also the means of accomplishing them. It was not long 
since remarked to me by a distinguished agriculturist, who has 
himself made many accurate and well devised experiments, that 
he thought fanners had got too much into a beaten track, and 
went on repeating the same experiments over and over again; and 
in this there is certainly some degree of truth; and without un¬ 
dervaluing repeated experiments, the great importance of which 
will be afterwards pointed out, iiiere is no doubt that new sub¬ 
jects of inquiry might be opened up with the effect of interesting 
a greater number of persons, and inducing them to enter into this 
field of usefulness. The fact is, that &}m the very nature of 
things the field of experiment increases every year. As our know¬ 
ledge advances, new subjects suggest themselves, audit frequently 
happens that the result of one series of experiments gives the 
first indication of the necessity for another; or they may slmw 
that the method which appeared well adapted to .ducidate the 
required facts is not sufficient for the purpose, and render it 
necessary to throw overboard what had been done, and to com¬ 
mence again aib initio. In such a case it may seem that the 
labour expended has been lost, though such is not really the case, 
these imperfect experiments being a necessary step towards the 
more perfect. To criticise such experiments, and to point out 
their defects, is not, therefore, to disparage them. The re¬ 
sults may have been the best possible under the circumstance^ 
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the precautions adopted all such as were then supposed necessary; 
it is only one of the necessary consequences of scientific progress 
that they should be superseded by others; and it must be a very 
rare case that any one looking back upon experiments made by 
himself ten or twenty years tefore, could assert that, if he were to 
perform them again, he would adopt exactly the same methods. 

Every step which our knowledge makes^involves greater or less 
diange in the methods of investigation, greater care and minute¬ 
ness are necessary, and improvements are introduced, so that no 
experiments can be considered as final, but all must be repeated 
and revised at more or less distant intervals of time. 

Without at the moment entering more fully into this question, 
it may be laid down as a fundamental position, that, in the present 
condition of agriculture, experiments are one of the most indis¬ 
pensable means of promoting it, both in its practical and scientific 
relations; and further, that unless they are made with great 
minuteness and accuracy, they are not only useless, hut worse 
than useless; and as the necessary precision and accuracy render 
them extremely laborious, it is of the utmost importance that the 
efforts of those who undertake them should he directed into the 
most profitable channels, so that the maximum of useful results 
may be obtained with the smallest practicable expenditure of 
labour. 

In considermg tbe matter, it may be observed at the outset 
that all agricultiiral exx>erime3lts may be divided into two great 
ifiaases, one set leading to special, the other to gemral, conclusions; 
tbe fijak having for its object the determination of particular facts, 
tbe second the establishment of general principles. As an illns- 
tration of the first of these, we may take the case of experiments 
made by a fanner, in which he contrasts two or more manures 
with one another, for the sake of satisfying himself as to which it 
will be most profitable for him to use on his own farm. If he 
obtains a definite result, the immediate and tangible gain is obvious, 
becaw he is enaJbled to introduce a material economy by confin¬ 
ing bimsdf in future years to that manure which proved most 
advantageous. But it by no means follows that the result shall 
be of any use to his neighbour, for the nature of the soils may 
affect the results; aud even where they are completely identical, 
(^erences in height and e^^iosure, or in the meteorological condi¬ 
tions, may completely alter the circumstances. 

If the effect of other manures on his own and Ms neighbour’s 
farm is generally identical or similar, the probability is that the 
^ults of the experiment will be equally valuable to both; but 
if the reverse is the case, the experiment, though valuable to the 
one individual, will be useless to the other. STeither is the result 
of one experiment such as can be invariably relied upon, for the 
effect in a dry season may be totally different from that pro- 
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diiced ty the same manure when the rainfall is large. "We are 
here, of course, supposing an extreme case; for it must necessarily 
he a rare occurrence that an experiment made by a farmer for his 
own use can be altogether devoid of instruction or value to others; 
but it may veiy frequently happen that an individual, when 
experimenting for his own benefit, may adopt a kind of inquiry 
very different from that which he would select if his oljject 
were the instruction of the agricultural public. The other class 
of experiments, which are directed to the general advantage of 
agriculture, have a higher aim, for they seek to establish some 
general principle or principles which underlie its practice, and thus 
enable us to generalise, as it is called in scientSic language, that 
is, to draw conclusions which are not only true in a few special 
cases, but, if rightly used, are applicable under a great variety of 
apparently different conditions. Such experiments, for example, 
would take a manure not as a whole, but would di^ct it, as it 
were, and, selecting each of its constitnents separately, would 
endeavour to ascert^ what part of the total manurial effect it 
produced was due to each of them; and if this course were pur¬ 
sued with a variety of substances, it would be possible, when a 
sufficient number of experiments had been accumulated, to pre¬ 
dict the result which ought to he produced by any particular 
mixture under any circumstances. The great laws by which the 
action of manures is governed would thus be established, and a 
knowledge obtained which would he valuable in all time coming, 
and in every possible condition. There is, however, a very im- 
portMit difference between these two classes of experiments, inas¬ 
much as those made with a special object give an immediate answer 
of some kind or other, and decide, even when repeated only a few 
times, which is the most useful manure to employ in any parti¬ 
cular case, while those made for the purpose of determining 
general principles must be frequently repeated and varied in every 
possible way, and may be carried on for a great number of years, 
and with the expenditure of much time aud labour, before any 
satisfactoiy conclusions whatever can be drawn from them. 

With snch a difference it will be no matter of surprise that the 
majority of experiments hitherto made should belong to the former 
class, and comparatively few -to the latter, which at first sight 
appears of a more abstract charactea! and less immediately appli¬ 
cable to practice. It is for this reason that the prizes offered by 
this Society^ for special experiments have generally been well com¬ 
peted for, while those which seek to determine general laws have 
attracted comparatively little attention, though they are really the 
most important Nor can the preference excite much stoprise, for 
it is only consistent with the desire every one has to see his own 
labours producing an immediatepiaeticaliesult, ahddisinelinatioa 
to engage in the slower and less attractive duty of storing up facts 
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from wiicli DO safe conclusions can be drawn until they baYe been 
acciunnlated duxing many years. 

Yet this patient accnm^ation is indispensable to the proper 
foundation of scientific principles. Its necessity is r^gnised in 
all the sciences, and it is very forcibly illustrated by the astrono¬ 
mer, who is often compelled to wait for many years until the re¬ 
curring course of events enables him to observe the facts he requires, 
and he is content to go on year after year amassing facts by which 
his successors are destined to profit. The a^culturist is in a 
somewhat similar predicament. His experiments necessai^y 
extend over an entire season, and are exposed to the disturbing 
effects of weather, and many other causes which, as every one 
well knows, tend to invalidate or at least to affect the accuracy of 
the conclusions to be drawn from them, and are often very dis¬ 
heartening to the experimenter. Perseverance should indeed be 
the motto of the agricultural experimenter. He should remember 
that his results are valuable in proportion to their number, for it 
is frequent repetition which enables us to eliminate the effect of 
soil and weather and give precision and certainty to his results. 

. The observations I propose to make on the subject of agricultural 
experiment may be divided into three parts: 1st, The precautions 
necessary to secure accuracy and success ; 2d, The suggestion of 
some subjects especially meriting attention; and, 3d, The best 
modes in which experixneatal agiSciultuie can he promoted. 

Isf .—The preoatUwns necessary to secure amuracy arid success. 

It is of primary importance that the experimenter should not 
set to work in a desultory or random manner, but should lay down 
for himself some particular line of inquiry. He should select 
some definite question or questions for solution, and as a general 
rule the more limited these questions are the better, especially if he 
has no previous experience. Having form^ a clear idea of what 
it is he wi&es to ascertain, he should set himself to the considera¬ 
tion of flie fom which his inquiries ought to take, in order that a 
definite answer may be obtained from them. He should particu¬ 
larly attend to any sources of fallacy that may be involved in them, 
and the possibility of their results being thus rendered dubious 
and xmcertain; and he shouldfbear in mind that an inaccurate ex¬ 
periment is not only useless bul ihisleading, and that the omission 
of some apparently unimportant piece of information may deprive 
an otherwise excellent experiment of half its value. 

Above all things, it is important to avoid imdertaking too much, 
and there is no error into which the young experimenter is 
more apt to fall He finds no difficulty at seed-time in com- 
mencmg a large number of experiments, and it is only in autumn 
when many plots are to be separately harvested and weighed 
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•within a yery short time that the difScnlty becomes apparent, and 
he is compelled either to abandon a number of them and lose his 
preliminary labour, or, -vsrhat is still -worse, to hurry through the 
weighings at the risk of committing errors which cannot be after¬ 
wards corrected, or possibly not eyen detected. He should bear in 
mind, also, that the value of agricultural experiments is greatly 
increased by their repetition on sever^ successive years on exactly 
the same plan, and it is very desirable that he should make his 
arrangements so as to secure this, and that he should confine him¬ 
self to one subject, until he has exhausted it as far as circum¬ 
stances will permit, rather than fly to another and unconnected in¬ 
vestigation. 

the subject of inquiry has been selected, it becomes ne¬ 
cessary to ascertmn the exact state of the information regarding 
it. For .which purpose the agricultural literature should be care¬ 
fully examined, the opinions entertained by intelligent farmers 
examined, and any previous experiments bearing upon it minutely 
studied. If this he properly done, much labour and unnecessary 
repetition may be avoided, especially if care be taken to trace the 
weak points so that the same errors and defects may not occur in 
those about to he commenced.- These matters having been ar¬ 
ranged, it is well to consider whether the experiments about to 
be begun might not at the same time throw light on some 
points not included in the original plan, or he made to do 
so by some slight modification in the mode of carrying them out, 
•without detracting from their accuracy in relation to their pri¬ 
mary object. These arrangements should, if possible, be made 
long before the time at wMch it is necessary to commence the 
experiments, so that the plan may be well digested and nothing 
of imporiance be overlooked. 

The plan of the experiments having been definitely arranged, 
the next matter for consideration is the field in which the experi¬ 
ment is to he made, and to this very great attention should be 
paid. It is of primary importance that the soil shall be as uni¬ 
form in quality and texture as possible. Absolute uniformity 
can rarely be secured, but every effort should be made to come 
as near it as circumstauces will permit; and if the experimenter 
■wishes to give the highest degree of accuracy to his results he 
■wiU endeavour to produce some e^erimental evidence of the 
uniformity of his soil, or of thfe fcnits ■within which the produce 
of different parts of it differ^—a point in regard to which most ex¬ 
periments are very deficient. Preference should always be given 
to a field which is perfectly flat, for undulations on the s^ace 
are generally connected with differences in the soil or sub¬ 
soil, and are often due to the existence of rocks beneath, 
which may greatly modify the nature and quality of the superin¬ 
cumbent sofl, as well as the drainage of particulax spots. On a 
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coBsideraWe slope the soil can never he uniform, as any one may 
easily convincse himself when the state of a ploughed field, on 
even a very moderate inclination, is examined after a heavy fall 
of rain. The furrows at the lower part of the field will then he 
often seen filled with matters washed down from the higher level, 
and what is there deposited is sometimes the coarser sandy part 
of the soil, the findy divided clay, which is generally its most 
valuable portion, having been carried off to the ditches or drains; 
while at other times, and more particularly when the slope is 
gentle, the finer particles are deposited at the bottom, and the 
coarser left behind. Whichever of these be the case, it is very 
manifest that the effect is to create a difference between the two 
portions of the field, which must, in the course of time, become 
considerable. 

It will sometimes happen that a slope is the only part of a farm 
availahle for experiments, and, in that case, the plots for the dif¬ 
ferent substances should he arranged m a single row along the 
middle of it, the upper part of each being at the same distance 
from the top. In this way the chances are that all of them will 
be fairly comparable with one another; but it must never he for¬ 
gotten, that though experiments in such a soil are admissible, 
they are open to some risk of fallacy, which can only be avoided 
by the greatest possibla care. The importance of uniformity of 
soil is so obvious^ tibat there is scarcely an experiment on record 
in wMeh reference is not made to it, and a sfetement given that 
the portions selected for the experiments were suitable in this re- 
speety although it generally amounts to no more than an assertion 
of the fiwjt, which, it may be inferred, has been determined merely by 
ocular inspection. But as this is liable to he fallacious, it would "te 
infinitely preferable if some more precise method of asc^rtaLning it 
were adopted; and this could be readily done by deciding on the 
nature of the experiments, and the position of the plots a year 
beforehand. The plots should then be at once staked out, and 
the crop beingiais^ in the usual way, the produce of each should 
be harvested and weighed separately, and if it proved eq^ual in all 
cases ^the soil would be perfectly unifonn. I am not acquainted 
mth any ex^riments in which this precaution has been taken— 
indeed, I believe it is now su^ested for the first time; but there 
can be no doubt that the year's delay, and greatly increased 
labour, would be amply repaid by the additional value and preci¬ 
sion of the results. 

The condition of the soil is another matter of great importance, 
which exercises an important influence on the results of all ex¬ 
periments, and to which very great attention should be paid. 
Although not mthout exception, it may be stated as a general 
rule, that experiments are most satisfactory when made on soils 
which have been for some time under careful cultivation, for by 
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tMs means equality of texture is most readily secured. The 
mechanical operations of husbandry undoubtedly tend to diminish 
the local pec^arities of a soil, and repeated manuring also brings 
the different parts of a field more nearly into the same state as a 
source of plant-food. On the other hand, it is most especially 
necessary to avoid those which are in the highest condi¬ 
tion, or which have been recently and heavily manured. 
Tor it is very obvious, that if the soU be already so charged 
with manuiial matter, as to enable it to produce a full crop, the 
application of an additional quantity may have little or no effect. 
In some cases, it may, however, be desirable to ascertain, whether 
a particular manure may not have the effect of increasing the crop 
even iu such circumstances, by causing that already present in 
the soil to exert a more rapid a^on. But these are special cases, 
and for ordinary experiments it is in general best to select a soil 
which has been well worked, but not highly manured, because 
on it the differences between the manures employed will be most 
marked. 

Hot less important is the consideration of the size of the 
plots on which the experiments should be made; a subject of 
some difficulty, and in regard to which very great difference of 
opinion exists. The genei^ impression is, that the larger they are 
the better; and it has been held by some that no experiment 
should be made on less than an acre, while others have made 
half an acre their standard; and still smaller quantities, down, in 
some instances, to a very small fraction of an acre, have been used. 
It seems to me that no good general rule can be laid down for our 
guidance in this respect, and that much must depend on the 
object of the experiments, and the circumstances under which each 
individual investigator is placed. If, for example, the object be 
to grow a crop by means of different manures, and then ascertain 
the relative nutritive values of the produce by feeding experiments 
on cattle, it is very obvious that no results worth having can be 
got except by working on a considerable scale; and even an acre 
may be too small a quantity to give good and trustworthy results. 
On the other hand, where it is merely intended to compare the 
w^ht of the produce, that quantity is unquestionably far ,too 
larga 

Without undervaluing the advantages of large plots, some of 
which are sufficiently obvious, I have no hesitation in saying that 
experiments on a small scale offer great conveniences, and when 
m^e with the necessary care, are quite as accurate, if not more so. 
The arguments which have been brought forward in support of 
large experiments, are chiefly that the crop can be raised more in 
accordance with the ordinary methods of cultivation than on 
small plots; that local inequalities of soil are, to a great extent^ 
avoided, and that a fairer average is obtained. When small exr 
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peiimeBts are mad^ it is argued that, from some unexpected or 
unobserved peculiaxily of the soil, one or more plots may be 
greatly superior or inferior to the others, and the 3fesult of the ex.- 
periments would be to place the manures used on them in a posi¬ 
tion above or below that which they ought to occupy. It will be 
observed, however, that this argument proceeds on the assump¬ 
tion that no method other than the fallacious one of ocular inspec¬ 
tion has been used to ascertain the uniformity of the sofl. K the 
mode of testing this point by weighing the produce of the ordi¬ 
nary crop in previous years, already adverted to, had been used, 
this difficulty would have been avoided. The fact is, that 
though large plots may have the advantage of eliminating any 
local peculiarity of the soil, they are no guarantee for its uni¬ 
formity in respect to gradual changes. It frequently happens 
that a field is heavy at one end, and gradually shades off into a 
lighter soil at the other; and when this is the case large plots are 
very disadvantageous, because such differences are peculiarly apt 
to escape detection, though they may greatly affect the results of 
the experiments. In such a case as this, the advantages derived 
from large plots are very questionable. The results would in fact 
be greatly inferior in accuracy to those obtained by reducing the 
size of the plots, and making the experiments in duplicate or 
triplicate. Supposing it be resolved to' make only five experi¬ 
ments on an acre each, this requires five acres in all; and no one 
&miliarwith the matter will hesitate to say that there is nothing 
more difficult than to find that quantity of soil of the necessary 
uiiiformity. In such a case it would be infinitely preferable to use 
half-acre plots, and to make a duplicate experiment; while in all 
probability a fourth or even an eighth of an acre would give still 
more accurate results. Supposing, for example, the five acres to be 
on a field whose soil became gradually lighter from A to B in the 



following diagram, a far more accurate result would be obtained by 
dividing each acre in half, as represented by the dotted lines, and re¬ 
peating the experiments in the manner shown by the numbers in the 
plots. Thus KTo. 1 and JTo. 1' manured in the same way would be 
compared with one another, and the effect of difference of soil on the 
produce be eliminated.' ind stUl greater precision would be ob- 
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tained by dividing the whole five acres into 20 quarter acres, and 
maldng a fourfold experiment. 

It is urged, also, that on large plots the crop can be more easily 
harvested, and more accurately weighed, than is possible when 
they are of small size; but this is only because experimenters 
generally are content with the rude weighings which suffice for 
the ordinary farm purposes, while if they used a somewhat more 
refined apparatus, equ^ if not greater accuracy could be obtained 
in the small scale. The fact is, that particular methods and ar¬ 
rangements must be employed to secure the requisite precision. 

It is in general advisable that each experimenter should he left 
to decide very much for himself as to the size of the plots he is to 
use, and he wfflnecessarily be guided to some extent by the nature 
of the esgperiments to be imdertakeiL Where the object is merely 
to make what we have called special experiments, a considerable 
breadth of land is best, but it need never exceed a quarter, ox at 
most half an acre— b. quantity amply sufficient to give a fair 
average of the whole field. Where, however, the intention of the 
experimenter is to contribute to our knowledge of the general 
principles of agricultural science, much sm^er quantities of land 
will suffice, and l-20th or even 1-lOOth of an acre wdli often be 
sufficient. It is probable, indeed, that the results obtained from 
these small quantities are really much more accurate than where 
larger plots are used, and the facilities for making many experi¬ 
ments are so great that no one who has once tried them with pro¬ 
per precautions will ever return to large ones. On this point I 
may quote the experience of llr Thomson, Grange, Kilmarnock, who 
has for some years devoted much attention to agricultural experi¬ 
ments. He informs me that in his first year he used plots of an 
acre, in the second of a quarter of an acre, and in neither year did 
he consider his results sufficiently accurate for publication. He 
then used l-30th, and during the season just passed l-60th and 
l-120th have been the sizes, and the experiments have been greatly 
superior in accuracy. 

Mr Thou^on has recently suggested the use of plots of lrll2th 
of an acre, which presents many important advantages in weighing 
both the manure and the produce. Every pound weight would in 
such a ease represent a hundredweight in the aci*e, and the whole 
of the calculations are thereby much facilitated. 

It has been frequently objected to small experiments, that they ^ 
do not give a fair estimate of the produce which may be obtained 
over the whole field. But this objection has really little weight, 
for it must be remembered that it is only comparative results tiiat 
are wanted, and it does not matter whether the produce from the 
plots be above or below the average over the whole field, provided 
only they he made under precisdy similar circumstances, and axe 
fairly comparable among themselves. Another error peculiar to 
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small experimeat^ wMcli lias been pointed out is, that when the 
c^^is of a kind which throws out long roots, it is possible that 
tl^flintual interpenetration of the roots of adjoining plote may 
occur to such an extent as to interfere, to some extent, with the 
accuracy of the results- If, for example » plot to which nothing 
has been applied adjoin one which has been heavily manured, 
some of the roots from the outer part of the former will penetrate 
into the latter, so that its produce will he somewhat increased; 
while, in the same way, the outer plants of the manured soil will 
stretch into the unmanured, and the difference between the pro¬ 
duce will consequently be less marked than it ought to be. This 
difficulty can, however, be easily overcome by a sKght separation 
of the plots by a sort of outer rim. If, for example, it be resolved 
to make the experiments, say on a jfiftieth of an acre, the space 
should be measured off by fortieths for manuring, while the por¬ 
tions actually weighed should be in each only l-50th of an acre 
in the centre of each 40tL So that the field would be arranged 
somewhat as in this diagram, where the inner rectangles represent 


the quantities to be weighed, and the outer those manured. It is 
obvious that when the plots are large, any error occurring by the 
interpenetration of roots would be too t rifling to merit notice, and 
it would be noticed only in the cereals in which the ^Irilla are 
close to one another, and would be quite unimportant in root 
crops. In any case the error produced by it could only become 
important when the plots reached certain dimensions. At what 
size this would occur it is impossible to say; and a few experi¬ 
ments to throw light on this point would be useful In general, 
the line of demarcation between two plots differently manured is 
distinct and well marked, and there is no appearance of gradual 
shading from the one into the other, as should be the case if the 
interpenetration took place to a material extent. On the whole, 
I am of opinion that it is only in extremely small plots that it 
would be necessary to take this precaution; and Mr Thomson, to 
whose experience in small experiments I have already alluded, 
holds this opinion. It is clear that if it is unnecessary to have 
the outer rim the experimenter would be saved much additional 
labour, which the observance of this precaution would necessitate. 
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Anotlier objection to small experiments is tbe difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in gatbering tbe crop, without overstepping tbe boun¬ 
daries of tbe plots, wMcb, when they are small, may lead to*g3ceat 
inaccuracies. 

This difficulty, of course, can only be encountered in tbe cereal 
crops, and I recognised it very clearly some years since, when 
engaged in* examining tbe progress of vegetation in tbe wheat 
crop, where, from tbe very nature of tbe inquiry, it was in¬ 
dispensable to work on a very small scale, and I took some pains 
to devise a mode of overcoming it. The plan I then adopted, 
which proved completely successful in practice, was to measure 
out tbe spaces with great care, and to drive firm pins, projecting 
about six or eight inches above tbe surface, into the corners, 
between which slender wir^ were stretched, so that when the 
produce was required it could be cut with the greatest certainly; 
in reaping the crop, the hand being run along the wires, and oidy 
the plants taken which were included within them. This plan 
has recently been adopted at my suggestion by Mr Thomson, who 
expresses himself highly satisfied with it. 

There can be no doubt that, when such precautions are taken, 
small experiments will be in many cases more accurate than large 
ones. And, in this respect, agriculture would only be in the 
position of the other sciences. In chemistry, for example, the 
experimenters of the sixteenth century used pounds, and those of 
the eighteenth ounces, where we use grains, while there is no 
comparison whatever between the accuracy of the results. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the use of small plots makes 
experiments easy; the very reverse of this is the case, and it 
will be found by those who undertake them that they require 
greater care and attention to minutiae; but, on the other hand, a 
greater number (Sn be made, and they are more rapidly per¬ 
formed. This is really a matter of great moment, because 
the experimenter can then superintend personally the whole 
operations, whereas, where the plots are large, he is almost of 
necessity compelled to leave a considerable part of them in the 
hands of ordinary farm labourers, who cannot always be trusted 
to cany out with intelligence the instructions given them. 

There is no question at all that if farmers are satisfied with 
small experiments, the number and variety of those performed 
is likely to increase very greatly, becatro they can be carried 
on at a.much smaller expense .than large experimmts, and a 
larger number of individuals will thus he induced to engage in 
them. At the present moment, when they are made on half or 
quarter acres, the expense and trouble are .so great that many 
persons who would willingly embark in investigations are deterred 
from it. For not only is the expense of the manures often serious, 
but the breadth of land the experiments occupy may interfere with 
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the general woikilg of the farrcL In these cases, also, the ex- 
peM^ter is sure to arrange his work so that the crop shall in 
aDpOTses he remunerative, although this is not always the hest con¬ 
dition for elucidating scientific principles. An experiment may 
be a failure in one sense, inasmuch as it may show that the 
manure used produced no practical benefit, but it may not only 
be a failure in a scientific sense, but may actually contribute very 
greatly to the establishment of important principles. It may 
even be most desirable that experiments likely to give negative 
results should be made, but it is not to be expected that farmers 
will be found ready to sacrifice the produce of a whole acre 
though they might not object to losing that of a smaller space. 

An impartial consideration of all the arguments which have 
been brought forward in support of large and small experiments 
leads to the conclusion that the latter should be more encouraged 
than they have been, provided they be made with the necessary 
precautions, not certainly to the exclusion of large experiment^ 
some of which it would be always advisable to conduct, but 
because, by giving due weight to them, we should undoubtedly 
induce many more persons to engage in these interesting and 
useful inquiries. 

On the whole I am inclined to recommend the use as a 
standard of the l-llSth of an acre, as proposed by Mr Thomson, 
owijQg to the great advasla^ it offers for calculations, but other 
quantities may be used provided they be always definite fractions 
g£ m acre. It is advisable, however, that the plots should in all 
m&m be laid out in a definite plan, and their width vdll necessarily 
be dictated by that of the ridges in which the land is ploughed. In 
moist climates these are generally made from 15 to 18 feet in 
width, but the most common as well as convenient is 16 feet 
6 inches (an imperial pole). The following table gives the length 
which a plot must have at each of these breadths to give l-112th 
of an acre:— 

15 tefe wide . . • » • S5 fdel 11 inehes 

lOfeoiaiBdbM ^ . 2Sfeet 7indies 

18 leel 21 feet 7 inches 

Should it be thought desirable to employ 1-lOOth of an acre 
the lengths would 

15 feet . • . . . 2S feet 

16 feet 6 inches .... 26 feet 5 inches 

IS feet.24 feet 

For root crops it would be necessary to proceed by drills, and 
if they be 27 inches apart, a plot 4 drills wide and 43 feet 4 
inches long would be l-112th of an acre, and 1-lOOth of an acre 
48 bet 5 inches long. 

Whatever may be the size of the plots, the experimenter may 
resolve to employ, he should never forget that single experiments 
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have comparatively little value, and that every result to he trust¬ 
worthy should he made in duplicate, and better still, if it is 
repeated three or even four times, on the same soil. So great is 
the importance of this precaution, that it may he safely asserted 
that if a person has resolved to set aside a sufficiency of land for 
esjieriments in half acre plots with ten manures, the value of his 
results would he increased fifty-fold hy dividing each space into 
four, so as to make it a fourfold experiment. When they are made 
in duplicate or triplicate, it is very obvious that many of the uncer¬ 
tainties which beset a single experiment are got rid of. The risk of 
error from local peculiarities of soil is far more effectually avoided 
than it can be by increasing the size of the plots, and mistakes in 
weighing or measuring the land and produce, which, with every 
care, mimt sometimes occur, are greatly diminished. The disturh- 
ing causes which are not eliminated in this way are the effects 
due to the kind of soil and to meteorological conditions. These 
can only be ascertained by extending the experiments, so as to 
indude different descriptions of soil, which may be selected in the 
immediate neighbourhood of cfne another, and localities differing 
in their temperature and rainfall, which must almost of necessity 
be at some ffistance apart. • 

For the complete elucidation of all the different bearings of the 
application of any manure it would obviously be necessary to take 
all these matters into consideration, but when this is well done, 
the scope of the experiments is so greatly extended as to make 
them fer beyond the power of an individual, and such a plan 
could only be accomplished by several persons in different parts 
of the country associating themselves together for the purpose of 
repeating the same experiments, and to the value of such an 
arrangement reference will be afterwards made. 

Of other necessary precautions several must be referred to. 
Among others, it is particularly desirable to notice the importance 
of leaving plots entirely without manure, a matter to which it would 
not be necessary to refer, had I not seen many series of well- 
performed experiments rendered comparatively useless hy this 
omission, and I have felt great regret that experiments other¬ 
wise admirably executed, and which had clearly involved mu^ 
labour, should have had their value diminished by an omission 
which might have been so easily supplied. 

The nature of the manures to be used, and the best mode in 
which they are to be applied, must next be consi^red. They 
should, of course, be procured from dealers of reputation, so ihat 
their qualily may be g)od. Before each is applied it should be 
turned out of the bags on a clean wooden or stone floor, and care¬ 
fully mixed the spade, any lumps contained in it being 
broken down, it shotQd then 'be passed through a sieve and again 
mixed, and a sample selected for analysis by taking a handful 
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from six or eight diffeifent places in the bulk, mixing them care- 
fajp^ in a laige sheet of paper, and putting two or three ounces 
of this into a wide-mouth^ bottle. An analysis should then be 
made so that the exact composition of the substances actually used 
may be known—a precaution not only required forthe purpose of 
ascertaining that it comes up to the proper standard, but also to 
enable the experimenter to calculate the quantities to be applied 
' in particuiar experiments. The importance of this precaution is 
very great, and it should never be omitted, for mistakes will occur; 
in proof of which it may be mentioned that I have not long since 
examined a manure supplied for experimental purposes by a 
manufacturer of the highest standing, and stated to contain 38 i)er 
cent of soluble phosphates, in which only 28 per cent was found. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that had the manure been used 
wntbout andysis and on the faith of its containing 38 per cent, 
any conclusions drawn from the experimental results would have 
been completely fallacious. 

These matteJa having been ascertained, and the quantites re¬ 
quired for the different plots weighed out, they should be mixed 
with once or twice their bulk of damp but not wet sand, and the 
whole being again passed through a*sieve, they should be put into 
bags ready for use. The object of mixing with sand is to admit of 
its uniform application, and to prevent the more diy and dusty 
manures being blown about by the wind during application. 
The unpcMTlanoe of attending to this point is apt to be overlooked, 
but it biecomes apparent when it is known that the application of 
cm cwi of a manure to the acre gives no more than 163 grains to 
each square yard of surface. 

For still greater completeness the soil should also be examined, 
or at all events a sample should be taken just before the experi¬ 
ment is b^n, which may be afterwarfs analysed diould it 
be deemed necessary. For this purpose a hole should be dug to 
the depth of the soil, say 10 inches, and from its perpendicular 
side a slice 2 or 3 inches in thickness should be taken. This 
should be repeated at five or six different parts of the field, and 
the whole of the soil thus taken should be carefully mixed with 
the spade, pass^ through a coarse sieve, and spread out in a thin 
layer on large sheets of paper for some days to dry in the air, and 
o or 6 lb. fairly selected from this should be preserved in a tin 
box. 

It would be still better to take two samples in exactly the same 
manner fi*om different parts of the field, in order to see whether 
there is any marked difference in the chemical nature of the soil 
For completeness, a mechanical analysis of the soil and examina- 
tioai of its physical properties should also be made; but this is a 
subject ateut which so little is known, and involving so extended 
van examination, that it will probably be omitted in all cases 
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except those in which an elaborate and continued series of experi¬ 
ments is intended to be made. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that during the growth of 
the crop attention should be paid to everything bearing on its 
progress, the time at which it brairds in each plot, when it comes 
into ear, if a cereal, and all similar events, being carefally noted. 

A knowledge of the rainfall and temperature during the time of 
the experiments is also of much importance, and the necessary 
infomation on these points, obtained from any meteorological 
observer in the neighbourhood will generally suffice. The most 
perfect plan would be to have a rainguage on the field itself, for it 
is weU known that very slight differences in elevation and posi¬ 
tion sometimes materially affect the amount of rain, and if the 
strength of the solar rays were also observed, the results would 
doubfiessbe most interesting; but these are refinements which we 
can scarcely expect to see adopted in the present state of agricul¬ 
ture. When the crop approaches maturity, the proper time for 
harvesting becomes a matter demanding much careM considers^ 
tion. The general system is to collect the produce from all the 
plots on the same day, and so far as root crops are concerned this is 
probably right, because there is no definite point at which they 
can be said to be ripe. But it is qxdte otherwise with the cereals. 
In them the period of exact maturity should he carefally attended 
to, and as the effect of some manures is to accelerate this point, it 
would be wrong to reap all the produce on the same day. If this 
be done, it is necessary either to wait till the latest plot is ripe, in 
which case some of the grains of the earlier ones are liable to be 
shed, partioulariy if the weather is windy, or to begin when the 
first is ripe, in which .case the others are placed at a disadvantage. 
The experimenter must, therefore, examine the crop day by day 
and gather each when in the same condition as to ripeness. 

The crop has next to be weighed, and in the case of roots, or 
other crops liable to undeigo change, this must be done at once, 
the different parts (roots and tops) being weighed separately. 
With the cereals this operation may be delayed until a convenient 
time, provided the produce of each plot be carefully stored. Mr 
Thomson’s plan of doing this is a very good one, but of course appli¬ 
cable only to small experiments. He takes into the fidd a 
piece of coarse sheeting, and putting the whole produce of the 
plot into it, the comers are gathered together and tied, a label 
being at the same time attached, and the whole conveyed to the 
stea&ig, where it is kept until time is fotmd to weigh and thresh 
it, for which latter operation Mr Thomson has had a small hand- 
power thrashing-machine constractei 

Here the experiments terminate for the year, unless it he 
thought neceliaay to ascertain the nutritive value of the produce 
by analysis. Where the object is merely to detennine the utility^. 
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of different kinds of manures under special circnmstances, this is 
not absolutely necessary, but where they have been made with the 
intention of ccmtributing to our knowledge of the geneM prin¬ 
ciples of agriculture, it forms an important part of the inqu^. 
Suppose, for example, a set of experiments he made by applying 
different quantities of ammonia to the soil, it may become a ques¬ 
tion whether the larger applications may not, in addition to an 
increase of crop, also yield a produce richer in nitrogenous matters. 
In this case analysis is indispensable. But it is questionable 
whether, in the present state of experimental agricult^, it would 
be advisable to complicate matters by taking up this branch of 
tibe inquiry. It wotfid at all events be superfluous in the great 
majority of investigations. 

Although an ordinary series of experiments may he considered 
to end with the weighmg of the crop, they would stOl leave an 
important question regarding the effects of the manure unsolved. 
Experience has shown that in most cases the increase on the pro¬ 
duce contains only a very small proportion of the valuable 
matters supplied to it in the manures, and if the ejqperiments are 
to be exhaustive, they ought to ascertain what has b^ome of the 
remainder, and what effect it is capable of producing on subse¬ 
quent crops. 

The common imprqpmon among farmers is, that the effect of 
guano, and similar manures, terminates with the 

crop to wMw it IB applied; and this opinion was based on the 
suipomtion, that as these substances contain their valuable matters 
in a mm or less soluble form, that which the crop had not appro- 
j^ted must have been washed out of the soil But this suppo¬ 
sition, so far at least as regards superphosphate, was always 
known to he unfounded, for chemistry teaches that the soluble 
phosphates of that manure, when mixed with the soil, are rendered 
insoluble by the lime, &c., existing in it, and the di^very of the 
absorptive power of the soil has shown that the same is true of 
mmuioiria and potash. M the valuable matters added to the soil 
in the manure unquestionably remain there and must add to the 
permanent fertility of the soil, it is very desirable that their effect 
on the subsequent crops should be ascertained. One of two things 
must occur. Either the residual part of the manure must exert a 
marked effect on the next crop; or, in consequence of its having 
become thoroughly incorporated with the soil, it has, so to speak, 
ceased to he manxne, and become soil, in which case its valuable 
matters would he in no degree more availahle to the plant than 
those pre-existing in the soil, in which case no perc^tible effect 
would he produced in future years. It is very desirable that this 
point ^ould be investigated, and for this purpose it would be 
nece®ary to weigh the produce from the same plo^, to which no 
manure of any Mnd has been applied in the mean time, in the 
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subsequent year, or, better still, during tbe remainder of tbe rota¬ 
tion. It is veiy difficult to accomplisb this in a satisfactory 
manner, particnlarly with small plots, and hence the cases in which 
it has been attempted are veiy few, ^though the question is one 
of great importance and calls loudly for investigation. 

I have now discussed the precautions necessary for obtaining 
complete and exhaustive results in one great class of agricultural 
experiments; but there is another of equal importance which have 
for their object the determination of the nutritive value of differ¬ 
ent substances by feeding experiments on stock. Experiments of 
this kind are more difficult and troublesome than those already 
considered, and involve so many appliances, and entail so materii 
an outlay, that few persons are likely to engage in them with the 
mi|iut^ess and attention they require. Eor this reason, and also 
(m account of the extent of the sulgect, it is not my intention to 
consider it at present, although I shall in all probability leeur to 
it on a future occasion. 

2d —Svggestions for AgricuUurdt Ha^erirrtsnts. 

The suggestion of individual experiments is a matter of some 
difficulty, and among ,the multiplicity of subjects requiring 
examination it is not easy to know where to begin. Only a few, 
therefore, can he pointed out here, but should those proposed he 
carried out and new ones required, it will be easy on future oc¬ 
casions to suggest others. 

US. 

A, — Actim^^Pho^haiesin different condUiom as Manures. 

Experiments are required to determine the relative values of 
soluble phosphates derived from bone-ash and coprolites. The 
chemist sees no difference between them, but holds them to be 
chemically and mechanically identical, and this has been fre¬ 
quently urged on the farmer both by myself and other chemists. 
But a strong prejudice exists against them on the part of many 
practical agriculturists, and it is very important that it should be 
ascertained whether this is well founded or the reverse. Eor the 
purpose of elucidating this point, experiments might be easSfy 
made, and the plan most convenient for the pngx^e wo^d be to 
fix upon a definite quantity of soluble phosphaleB to be applied 
to the acre. At the present moment a coprolite manure is applied 
at the rate of 3 to 6 cwt per acre, and as it usually contains 

about 23 to oent soluble phosphates,this amounts to from 

75 to 150 lb. of. these substances per acre. Let th^ quantities, 
therefore, be t^^ as ike standard. Then the experimenter hav¬ 
ing got the an^ris of Ms mannre has to consider what quantities 
of it he must apply to the acre, so that he may supply it at tie 
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late of 75 lb. Sapposiiag bis maatoe to contain only 23 per cent 
of Bolabld pbospbates—then as 

23:75 = 100 :^ = 828 . 

He mnat therefore apply 326 Ib. to the acr^ and to the 
l-112th 2.91 lb. For 150 lb. of soluble phosphates per a^ he 
must use therefore 5.82 lb., and should it be thought advisable 
to try also 225 lb. soluble phosphates per acre he must then use 
8.731b. on his plots. As in some instances phosphates applied alone 
produce but little effect, the same quantities should be used with 
the addition of sulphate of ammonia, for which purpose that manure 
should be employed to the extent of 1 cwt. per acre or 1 lb. per plot, 
and a plot should be manured with 1 lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
without any other manure. All the experiments should he made 
in duplicate, and they would therefore stand as follows:— 


2 Plots tit maniired at the rate of 75 lb. soluble phosphates per acre 
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If the experimenter resdlTes to use also double quantities of sul¬ 
phate of aiimiom% this would require eight additional plots, or in 
all a quarter of an acre. Any one objecting to these small plots 
has only to multiply the quantities by 2, 4, Or 8, md his results 
would be perfectly comparable with those of others. It is very 
desirable that these inquiries should he made simultaneously by 
several observers in diffiarent parts of the country and on different 
soils, and I shall he glad to be the medium of putting experimenters 
into communication with one another, and to mahe the necessary 
caleulatmn of quantities should any difficulty he experienced in 
doing ii 

Interesting and useful experiments might also be made for the 
purpose of determinixig the value of insoluble phosphates in 
different forma Bones, as every one knows, act rapidly and 
effectually as a manure, while coprolites, though containing the 
same insoluble phosphates, are usually understood to be without 
action. The difference is of course attributed to the mineral 
character of the latter, and to their hard and compact structure 
rendering them, even when finely ground, inaccesmble to plants. 
It appe^, however, that if bones Ite simply burned, the bone-ash, 
cantgoning all the phosphates in their original mechanical con¬ 
dition, is quite inert Such at least is the conclusion to be 
^ drawn &om the few experiments vrith bone-ash on record; but 
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they are so fe'w that they reqmre to be confirmed, and the cause of 
this peculiarity ascert^ed The practical importance of the 
subject lies in the fact that, at the present moment, it is uni¬ 
versally admitted that the insoluble phosphates of a superphos¬ 
phate made from coprolites are of no value; but those in a bone- 
ash superphosphate have been usually considered to be as 
valuable as if they were derived from the unbumed bones. If it 
should be estabhshed that in neither case are insoluble phos¬ 
phates of value, the result would be of importmce, because it 
would make a material difference in the value of all superphos¬ 
phates made from bone-ash. Even when the quantity of insoluble 
phosphates is no more than 6 per cent,*their non-estimation 
would make a difference of at least 7s. per ton in the price of the 
manure. 

To elucidate this point let it be resolved to use coprolites and 
bone-ash at such a rate as to supply 300 lb. phosphai^ per acr^ 
and also double this quantity. Then making duplicate experi¬ 
ments, four plots of coprolites and four of bone-ash would be re- 
quieed, and two nothing plots, for the simplest form of the ex¬ 
periment. But it would be useful also to contrast the results with 
those obtained when sulphate of ammonia is added, for which 
purpose 1 cwt. of that manure per acre might be used, taking 
care of course that two plots are taken for it without phosphates. 
The experiment should be made on l-112th of an acre, or a mul¬ 
tiple of that quantity, and the necessary details may be gathered 
from what has been said under the preceding section. 

j ?.—^ a^ion of organic maiters containing 
' nitrogen. 

In bones part of the effect produced is due to the nitrogenous 
organic mafreis they contain. It is sometimes supposed that 
these substances are valuable only on account of the nitrogen 
which they supply; but this can scarcely be correct, for I appre¬ 
hend that a mixture of ground bone-ash and sulphate of ammonia 
would not act so powerfully as bones containing the same quan¬ 
tities of these substances. This subject might easily be investi¬ 
gated in connection with the experiments A in the previous 
section, or as an independent series by taking bones at the rate 
of 5 per acre, and comparing them with mixtures of bone- 
ash and sulplate of ammonia, bone-ash and ^ue, and bone-ash 
and rape-dust^ 5 cwt. of bones would contain about 250 lb. of 
phosphates 33^^25 of ammonia, and if these were made the 
standards, thi "^uisite quantities of bone-ash, glue, and rape-^ 
dust might be easily calculated from their analyse 

(t—Escperimeriia with tJie saU$ ofpotaA. 

A series of experiments on this subject is much required. Some 
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years since, wlieii discussing the alleged exhaustion of the soil of 
the British Islands by the modem system of agriculture, I ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that, so long as the present supplies existed, 
there vroa no probability of the ammonia or phosphates being 
exhausted, but that a diminution in the available suppli^ of 
potash was a possibility, though a distant one. Up to the present 
time we have very little information regarding the manurial effects 
of potash, and what hs^ been obtained is coveting. A few years 
ago, experiments were made, at my instigation, with muriate of 
potash on the potato, a crop req^uiring a large amount of that alkali, 
and the results were very favourable, and in one case so remarkable 
that the gentleman who made the experiments procured a supply, 
and used it on a considerable scale in the subsequent year, but 
the results were then entirely negative. 

The cause of this remarkable tSfference, and indeed, everything 
relating to the manurial action of potash, is still to learn; and 
the subject merits attention at the present time. Up to vdthin 
the last two or three years, kelp was the chief source of 
the cheaper salts of potash (the muriate and sulphate, which 
alone are ever likely to be used as manures), and in con¬ 
sequence of the limit^ supply, and the demand for potash salts, 
their price was conMan^ on the increasa A few years since, 
however, the maniiSapP^ ^muriate of potash from camallite, a 
mineral fomad in tibe s^t-mines at Stasforth, in Germany, was 
commenced, and the price has in consequence materially declined, 
and will probably fall still further, especially if the same mineral 
i^ould be discovered in other salt-mines, of whkh there seems 
every prohahility, for it has been found in CSfeieslnre in small 
jbagments, though not in quantity. At the present moment, 
muriate of potash, containing potassium equivalent to about 50 
per cent of potash, can be bought for about £14!, 10s. per ton. 

Experiments might be usefully made by applying 50 and 
100 lb. of potash per acre, both alone and mixed with guano and 
supeipboBphate. following quantities would be suitable 

poi^pexacre; 

2 plots the with R^orphosphste^ at Ihe rate of 75 lb. soluble 

phoephate; 

2 plots the same, but ‘with Boirnsa guano conialniz^ pho^baies at the rate of 
75 lb. per acre; 

2 plots the same, but with superphosphate as before^ and sulphate of ammonia, at 
the rate of 1 cwt per acre. 

Such experiments -would not by any means exhaust the sub¬ 
ject, hut the xesults obtained would form a guide for further 
ixkquiries in future seasons; and it would be better to proceed in 
tiiii way than -to attempt more elaborate inquiries at present 

Mniqr ctt®r subjects for inquiry might be suggested, such, for ex¬ 
ample, as -file of ^ts of magnesia, which are sometimes -used 
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as manures for tlie cereals, under tlie impression that they must 
be useful, because the ash of these plants contains a large q^uantily 
of ma^esia. But I refirain from enlarging on these at present I 
shall, however, take another opportunity of suggesting other sub¬ 
jects for investigation, and I shall be glad if any gentleman pro¬ 
posing to engage in e^eriments, will communicate with me; for 
when two or more individuals consider the same subject, especially 
if they do so from different points of view, useful suggestions are 
frequently made. 

• As I have not discussed the subject of cattle experiments, I shall 
not enlarge on them here, but would simply remark that we are 
still greatly in want of a complete and exhaustive series of experi¬ 
ments on the relative nutritive value of Swedes and common 
turnips. The effect of water in promoting the fattening of stock 
also merits inquiry. It has been recently observed by a iieneh 
experimenter, that when a horse was libei^y supplied with water 
it gained weight rapidly, even when its daily rations of solid food 
were materially diminished. Should this be confirmed by further 
experiment, and found to be appKeable to cattle and sheep, it would 
obviously be a matter of great imiK>rtance to the fermer. 


3d .—The ^rnode in which experimental agrimUtire can he best 
promoted, * 

It remains only to consider what may be done to promote the 
pursuit of exp^iment; and here it may perhaps be thought that 
the descriptim||£ all that is necessary for a perfect experiment, 
and the nui]^:OTl "precautions it requires, may have rather the 
effect of detening those who might otherwise wish to engage in it— 
and it must be admitted that good experiments do require both 
time and patience; but it is by no means so difficult to secure 
accuracy, and to attend to all these precautions, as it may appear. 
Any one inclined to take up experiment will find that, as in eveiy- 
thing else, the hand gets used to it, and that which at first occa¬ 
sions a good deal of trouble becomes much simpler, and can with 
experience be accomplished without the effort it requires at the 
outset: Neither should he be deterred from the good work by 
being in a position in which he cannot carry out & the details 
aJre^y insisted on, for he may rest assured that experiments in 
which some of the precautions are omitted, may still be useM, al¬ 
though necessarily not so valuable as those in which they are 
observed. m 

This much, however, may be said, that whenever the choice lies 
between many experiments with few precautions, and few experi¬ 
ments with many precautions, the latter alternative should unhesi¬ 
tatingly be adopted The true plan is to undertake no more than 
can be well and effectually accomplished, and where a variety of 
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xesulte is leq^niied, it is best tbat several individuals should asso¬ 
ciate themselves tether for the purpose. Where this is done the 
results are sure to be most valuable, particularly where the same 
experiments are repeated on difierent soils and (£s!ricts for several 
successive years, so as to elucidate the efiTact of disturbing causes. 
But when severi persons unite for this purpose, it should be made 
a strict regulation that the experiments should be made e^^tly 
in tbe same manner, and that no one should be allowed to modify 
any of the details. Many instance could be quoted in which the 
value of experiments were materially diminished in this way. 

Ihe principle of association to which reference has just been 
made, is one of great importance to the future of experimental 
agricuteure, and is one of the methods by which it may be most 
successfully promoted. As our knowledge advances experiments 
must of necessity become more and more complex and elaborate, 
and at length require an expenditure of both time and money 
which at no distant date will put it b^ond the power of individ¬ 
uals to make them. The elaborate researches of Messrs Lawes 
and Gilbert, which are unsurpassed for minuteness and precision, 
may be referred to as an example of what a^cultural experiments 
ought to be, and of the difficulty of increasing their ntimber, for I 
need scmreely say case is quite exceptional in which an 

individual boiitjfe will and the power to expend nearly 
£2000 a year for many saMsrive years in inquiries of this kind. 

It Bright be acomnplidied, however, if the means requisite for 
the purpose were lai^ by sutecription, and this plan has been 
adored by the German agriculturists, whose exertions well merit 
attention. There have been established for sotoe years back in 
that country what are called Agricultnial Experiment Stations, of 
wliieh the number is considerable, I believe not less than eight or 
ten being in existence, supported chiefly by subscriptions, to 
which the Government in some instances contributes, their entire 
object bei]^ to cany out inquiries in various departments of 
agricultnrel They differ considerably in extent, and the par¬ 
ticular departm^ts of experiment they prosecute, hut, as an 
example, Iixmy instance that at Salzmunde, iu Saxony, which is 
under the dilution of Dr Grouven, an able chemist, and author 
of a course of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. It includes a 
laboratory, small cattle house for feeding experiments, and other 
necessary appliances. The cost of starting the station was be¬ 
tween *£*400 and «£*500, and the annual expenditure about *£450, 
but this does not include any charge for land, manure, labour, or 
cattle food consumed in the experiments, all of which were sup¬ 
plied by a neighbouring proprietor free of all expense. The other 
Experimental Stations throughout the country were conducted on 
a si m i l ar plan, though, in some instances, the means are smaller, 
in which case, of course, the experiments are more limited. Dr 
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Gronven, wlio appears to have given much attention to the 
subject, is of opinion that the minimum outlay should not be less 
than it is at Salzmunde. 

The cost of a similar institution in this country, taking into 
accoxmt the much greater expense of living, and the wages, would 
not be less than double what it is in Germany, or say £1000 
a-year; to this must be added the cost of land, labour, &c., which 
I have no means of estimating, but it could not be well under 
£200 or £300 ar-year, so that the expense of an Experimental 
Station in this country would not be less than £1200 a-year. 
As there are eight or ten stations in Germany, the agriculturists 
of that country are at the present moment expending a sum 
equivalent to £8000 or £10,000 a-year of our money for the en¬ 
couragement of scientific agriculture. 

The Experimental Stations are doing a great deal of good work, 
and support a periodical, in which the results of their fiibouTS are 
given to the public. They offer an example which might be ad¬ 
vantageously followed in this country, and though it may be vain 
to expect, at least at present, an outlay at all equivalent to that 
which is made in Getmaiy, something might surely be done. If 
an institution of this kind could be established in Scotland I 
should myself he glad to contribute towards it both money and 
labour, and I am satisfied that if it were properly started its 
results would, in the course of time, he in the highest degree 
beneficial to agriculture. 


STEECLUSTG SHOW, 1st, 2i), 3d, axd 4th August 1864. 

AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

Class L—CATTLK 
SHORTHOEN BREED. 

George A Grey, Millfield Hill, Wooler ; James GuLLAim, New¬ 
ton of Wemyss, Kirkcaldy; Thomas Smsoar, Blainslie, Lander, 
Attending Member---^ D. Erskine of Cardross, Stirling: 

The Medium Gold Medal was awarded to each of the following Exhibitors:— 
Amos Oraickshank, Sittyton, Aberdeen, for Boll, “ F<Hth,” winner of Krst 
Prize at Kelso, 1863. 

Lord Kmnaird, KT,, Rossie Priory, Inchture^ for Boll," Cherry Doke 2d,” 
winner of Ibrst Piu^e at Edinburgh, 1859. 

James Doi^las, Athelsfeaneford, Drem, for Cow, «Lady of Athdslan^” 
winner ofFinst Prize at Dnmmes^ isfe). 

Section 

1. Best Boll ealved before 1st Jannaiy 1862—1x20 to G. H. M. Binning 
Home of Aigaty, Bonne. Second—^L,10 to Visconnt Strathallan, Stratli- 
allan Castle, Anchtezarder. Third—^The bronze medal to 3>arid Als^ 
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^ «f Coeterton, BlackBluels. Oommended^ilTesiw Campbell, 
EmeUar, Blackbori^ Aberdeen The diver meM to G. R M. Bnuong 
Home of Arsaty, Donne, as the j^neae^er of the best Boil. 

2. Best BuU calv^ after 1st Jannaiy 1862—3x20 to Jam^ Dongla^ Athel- 
stanefozd, Drem, S^nd-—KlO to Thomas Willis, Mai^ Honse, 
Gaiperby, Bedale, Yorkshire. Third—The bronze medal to Lend Ein- 
naird, KT., Bossie Priory, inebtme. Commended—William Marr, 
Upper Mill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 

3l Beat calved after 1st Jantia:^ 1863~L.10 to the Duke of Bacdendi 
aitd Qneensbeirv, KG., Dalkeith Park, Dalkeith. Second—LA to 
Arthur James Rdfonr of Whittingham, Prestonkirk. Third—The 
bronze medal to Vjsconnt Stiathallan, StratbaHan Castle, Anchterarder. 
Commended-^The Earl of Airlie, KT., Cortachy Castle, Eirriemnip. 

4. Best Cov of any age— 1ju15 to A. & A. Mitchell, Alloa. I^cond—LS to 

John Bowst^, Becl Bmik, Peniitli. Third—^The bronze medal to 
George !l^beitson Barclay of Keavil, Dunfermlina Commended— 
James Douglas, Atbelstaneford, Drem. 

5, Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1862—L.10 to William Lambert, 

Ellington Hall, Haydon Bridge. Second—L5 to Jaffw Barcroft, 
Kilixgget House, Cabinteely, CJounty Dublin. Third—The bronze 
medal to Arthur James Balnmr of Whittingham, Prestonkirk. Com- 
laended—Yiacoont Strathallan, Stiathallan Castle, Auchterarder. 

6L Best Heifer c^ved after 1st January 1863—^L.8 to A & A. lilitchell, Alloa. 
Second—L.4 to A. & A Mitchell, Alloa. Third—The bronze medal to 
James Douglas, Atbelstaneford, Drem. Commended—David Ainslie 
of Costeiton, Blackshiels. 

mSJSMB (aBEBDEEN OB abgub). 

AxBZAi!7i>xit Mmm of Kelly, Arbroath; Geoeqb Browb, 

Westeiton, Fochabers ; James Sheknam, Balig, Eirkcudbiight. 
AUetuii ^ Member — ILvos . Kibswood, Killermont, Maiybill, Glasgow. 
The Medium Gold Medal was awarded to each of the following Exhibitors:— 
Bohert Walker, JBKllside House, Portlethen, Aberdeen, for Bull, “Pox 
Maule,” winner of Pirst Prize at Kelso, 1863. 

William M^Combie, Tillyfour, Aberdeen, for Cow, “ Pair Maid of Perth,” 
winner of First Prize at Edinburgh, 1859, and medium gold medm 
at Perth, 1861. 

William MUombie, Tillyfour, Aberdeen, for Cow, “ Charlotte,” winner of 
First Prize at Inverness, 185a 

WOlkm M^Combie, TiUyfour, Aberdeen, for Cow, “ The Belle,” winner of 
First Prise at Aberdeen, 185a 

Williain MK^Soanbie, Tlll 3 nrour, Aberdeen, for Cow, “Pride of Aberdeen,” 
winner of first Prize at DumMes, I860, and Battersea, 1862. 

William M‘Gombie, Tillyfour, Aberdeen, for Cow, “ Mayfiower,” winner of 
Pirst Prize at Perth, 1861. 

7. Best Bun calved before 1st January 1862—^L.20 to Alexander Paterson, 

Mullwen, Keith. Second—^LlOto Sir James H. Burnett of Leys, Bart., 
Crathes Castle, Aberdeen. Third—^The bronze medal to John Hep- 
bum, Dogton, Kirkcale^. The silver medal to George Brown, Wester- 
ton, Fochabers, as the Breeder of the best Bull. 

8. Best Bull calved after 1st January 1862—^L.20 to William Goodlet, Bolshan, 

Arbroath. Second—^L.10 to Bobert Walker, Hillside House, Porfr- 
lethen, Aberdeen. Third—The bronze medal to Robert Walker, 
Montbletton, Banff. 

9. Best Bull calved after Ist January 186^—L.10 to James Leslie, The Thom, 

Bimigowrie. Second—L.5 to James Leslie, The Thom, Blaiigowiie 
Third—The bronze medal to William M'Combie, Tillyfour, Aberdeen 
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10 - Best Cow of any age—^Ii.15 to William M^Combie, TlilyfoiiP, Aberdeen. 
Second--L .8 to William MKUombie, TilLyfonr, Aberdeen. Tbiid—The 
bronze medal to William M^Oombie, Tillyfonr, Aberdeen. Com¬ 
mended—Robert Walker, Hillside House, Portlethen, Aberdeen. 

11 . Best Heifer calved after 1 st January 1862—^L.10 to Robert Walker, Mont- 

bletton, Banff. Second—L.5 to the Earl of Sonthesk, Kinnaird Castle, 
Brechin. Third—The bronze medal to the Earl of Southeak, Kin¬ 
naird O^tle, Brechin. 

12 . Best Heifer calved after 1 st January 1863—^L.8 to William M^Coinbie, 

Tillyfour, Aberdeen. Second—L.4 to William M'Combie, TOMour, 
Ab^een. Third—The bronze medal to Lord Kinnaird, K.T., Kossie 
Priory, Inchture. 

FOLUSD (OALLOWATjk 

Bown^ Mains of Kelly, Arbroath; Gsobos Brown, 
Westerlon, Eochabers; Jarsb Shsotah, Baljg^ Kirkcudbright. 
Ai^fidmg Mmder-Sv&B Kirkwood, SMtermonl, MsEyhKi, Giaeigow. 

The Medium Cold Medal to James Graham, Meikle CnHodb, Dalbeattie^ for 
Cow, “ Semiramis,” winner of First Prize at Kelso, 1863. 

13. Best Bull calved before 1 st January 1862—^Ii.20 to Samuel Thomson, 

Biaiket, Chodketfoxd, DumMes. Second—^L .10 to William Keir of 
Whithau^, Hew CastLeton. Third—The bronze medal to Alexander 
Jaidine of Appl^irth, Lockerby. The silver medal to W. & J. 
Sherman, Balig, Kirkcndbri^t, as the Breeden of tibe best BuE. 

14. Best Bull c^ved after 1 st Janu^ 1862—to William and Robert 

Callander, Dalquhaim, Dumfries, Second—^L, 10 —No Entry. 

15. Best Bull calved after 1 st January 1863—^L.10 to John Cunningham, 

Whitecaim, Dalbeattie. Second—^L.5 —No Ckmjftetiiion. 

16. Best Cow of any age—^Ii.l5 to the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbeny, 

KIG .9 Drumlaniig, ThomhilL Second—^T -».8 to James Graham, Meikle 
CkdloGh, Dalbeattie. Third—^e bronze medal to John Cunningham, 
Whiteeaizn, Dalbeatrie. 

17. Best Heifer calved after 1 st January 1862—L.10 to WeUwpod Maxwell of 

Glenlee, New Galloway. Second—Lu5 to James Grahmn, Meikle Oui- 
loch, Bmbeattie. Third—^The bronze medal to Robert Jaidine^ Bed- 
gray, Lockerby. 

18. Best Heifer calved after 1st Janua^ 1863—L.8 to James Cunningham, 

Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie. Second —ItA to Wellwood Maxwell of Glenlee, 
Hew Galloway. Third—The bronze medal to Wellwood Maxwell of 
Glenlee, New Gkdloway, 


AYRSHIRE. 

JvdM —Alexander Buchanan, Garscadden Mains, New Kilpatrick; John 
Bank House, Kilm^ock; Robert Muzrhead, Chester Hall, 
Ifmton,* Biggar. 

Maiti^nd of Olifton Bert 

The Mpdim n Gkdd Medal was awarded to:— 

The Diiriiess Dowag^ of A^ole^ Dunkeld, Gow« ^ Ckdlyhiil,” winner 
ed First Pdae at Edinburg, 1859, and medium gold medal at Kelso, 
1863. 

The DueimaB Dowag^ Athole, Dunkeld,for Cow," ikemium,” winner of 
First Prize at Glasgow, 1857, and medium gold medal at KeliK^ 1863. 

19. Best Bull calved befoe 1st January 1863—Xi-SD to iaSm Stewart, Bum- 
side Cottage, StrtihaveiL Second—L.10 to the Duchess Dowager of 
Athole, Dunkeld. Third—The bronze medal to W, A. M'Lachlan, 
Auchintroig, Balfron. Commended—J(dm Inglia, Spittalton, Gar- 
TRANS.—OCTOBER 1864. 2 D 
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gnimock. Th& silver medal to William Craig, Oiaig Villa, New Cum- 
xiock, as the Breeder of the best BulL 

90, Best Boll calved afto let Jaauaxy 1862—L.20 to Archibald Bulloch, 
MOliken, East Kilpatrick. Second—L .10 to John BK>wn, EMm^, 
Stewartoo. Third—^The bronze medal to John Steiirart, Bumside 
Cotta^, Strathaven. Commended—Miss Johnstone of Aiman- 

dale, Maxchbank Wood, Moffat 

31, Best Bull calved after 1 st January 186S—L.10 to John Parker, Broom- 

lai^ Irrine, Second—^L.5 to James Kay, Hill Farm, Gaigunnock. 
Tixird—^The bronze medal to James Frew, Balmalloch, Kil^h. Com¬ 
mended—John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, 

32. Best Cow in milk, of any age—^LIO to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 

Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Second—L5 to Robert Wilson, Nether 
Johnstone, Kilbarchan. Third—^The bronze medal to the Duchess 
Dowager of Athole, Dunkeld. Commended—The Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. 

23. Best Cow in Calf, of any age—^L .10 to the Dnke of Hamilton and Bran¬ 

don, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Second—^L5 to the Earl of Strath¬ 
more, Olamis Castle, Qlamis. Third—The hrmize medal to the Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton* Commended 
—The Dutheas Dowager of Athole, Dunkeld. 

24. Best Hmfer calved after 1 st January 1862—I 4 IO to Sir Graham G. Mont¬ 

gomery of Stanhope, Bart, MJP., Stobo Castle, Peebles. Second—^L5 
to the Duke of Hai^ton and Brandon, EEaxnilton Palace, Hamilton. 
Tliird—The bronze medal to the Dnke of Hamilton arm Brandon, 
Hamilton Pabce, HamiitCHL Commendedr--Sir Graham G. Montgo¬ 
mery of Stanh^, Bart, MJF., Stobo Castle, Peebles. 

2 &. Beat Heifer ealTed after li* January 1863—^L.B to John Parker, Broom- 
landB, Irrine, Second—Lu4 to we Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
Hamilton Faiaee, Haxxulton. Third—^The bronze medal to the Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. Commended 
—The Duke of Boccleuch and Queensbezry, K.G., Druznlanrig, Thom- 
hiil 


HIGHLAKI). 

Judgee -^ Jom ! SIacfaelan, Faslane, Helensburgh; John S. Menzibs of 
Chesthill, Aberfeldy, 

AUending J/cmher—H. Fletghhb Oaspbell of Boquhan, Stirlmg. 

The Mdhum Odd Medal was swarded to each of the followii^ Exhibitors:— 
John Makdm of PoltaBoch, Lochgilphead, fmr Bull, ^Dxmtroon,” wixmer 
of FiifA Prize at Pi»th, 1661, and Battersea, 1862. 

The Duke of Athole, Oaaii^ Hair-Athde, for Cow, ^ Rosie/* winner 
of First Prize at Kdbo, 1863. 

Donald McLaren, Gonychrone, Callander, for Cow, winner of First Prize at 
Perth, 1861. 

John Malcolm of Poltalloch, Lochgilphead, for Cow, “Shuna,” winner of 
First Prize at Battersea, 1862. 

26. Best Bull calved before 1st January 1861—^L.20 to James Gordon of 

Manor, Keith HalL Second—^LlO to Duncan Stewart, Monachill, 
Locheamhead. Third—^The bronze medal to Archibdd Stewart, 
daigan, Dunvegan, Me of Siye. Commended—John Stewart^ 
Bochastle, Callander. 

27. Best Bjpll calved alter 1st January 1861—^L20 to the Duke of Athole, 

Hair Castle, Blair-Athole. Second—^LIO to Alexander MTDonald, 
Ballaclmllan, Callander. Third—^The bronze medal to Georgy Camp¬ 
bell, Aidifuir, Lochgilphead. 
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28. Best Bull calved after 1st January 1862—L.10 to Robert Lawrie, Fincbam, 

Ford, Locbawside. Second—^L.5 to Mrs Ewing, Strathleven House, 
Dumbarton. Third—^The bronze medal to Allan PoUok, Ronacban, 
Clachan, Canlyre. Commended—^Alexander Macdonald, Nether Lar- 
. gie, Lochgilphead. 

29. Best Cow of any age—L.10 to John Malcolm of Poltalloch, Callton Mor, 

Lochgilphead. Second—L.6 to the Duke of Athole, Blair Castle, 
Blair-Athole. Third—^The bronze medal to Donald MfLaren, Gony- 
chrone, Callander. Commended—John Malcolm of Poltalloch, Callton 
Mor, Lochgilphead. 

30. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1861—^L.10 to John Malcolm of Pol¬ 

talloch, Callton Mor, Lochgilphead. Second—^L.5 to the Duke of 
Athole, Blair Castle, felair-Athole. Third—The bronze medal to the 
Duke of Athole, Blmr Castle, Blair-Athole. Commended—The Duke 
• of A&ole, Blair Castle, Blair-Athole. 

31. Best Heifer calved after 1st January 1862—L.8 to Allan Pollok, Eona- 

dian, Clachan, Can^m Secona—^L.4 to Allan Pollok, Eonachan, 
CSachan, Cantvre. Third—^The hronxe medal to John Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, Canton Mor, Lochgilphead. CommexKied—John Malctdm 
of Poltalloch, Callton Mor, Lo^^phead. 

FAT STOCK. 

Bobbbt Habdib, Harrietdeld, Kelso; Geobce Prentice of 
Strathore, Kirkcaldy. 

AUmdmg James Johnstone of Alva, Stirling. 

32. Best of any .Pure or Cross breed, calved after 1st January 1861—The 

medium^ gold medal to William Scott, Timpendean, Jedburgh. Second 
—The silver medal to J. & W. Martin, Aberdeen. Third—bronze 
medal to A- & A MtcheU, Alloa. 

33. Best Ox, of any Pure or Cross bree^ calved after 1st Januarv 1862— 

The medium gold medal to William Scott, Tiiopendean, Jedburgh. 
Second—The silver medal to Bryce Wright, DowhiU, Girvan. Third 
—The bronze medal to J, & W. Martin, Abmdeen. 

34. Best Ox, of any Pure or Cross breed, c^dved after Ist January 1863— 

The medium gold medal to Sir A P. Gordon Oammhm of Al^re, Bart, 
Forres. Second—The silver medal to Sir A P. GorSon of 

Altyre, Bart, Forres. Third—^The bronze medal to Sir A P. Gkndon 
Gumming of Altyre, Bart, Forres. 

35. Best Highlmid Ox calved after 1st January 1860—The medium gold 

medal to the Duke of Athole, Blair Castle, Blair-Atbole. Second— 
The silver medal to Sir A. P. Gordon Gumming of Atyre, Bart., Forres. 
Third—The bronze medal to the Duke of Sutherland, Dunrobin Castle, 
Golspie. Commended—J. & W. Martin, Aberdeen. 

36. Best Highland Ox, calved after 1st January 1861—^The medium gold 

medal to James Gordon of Manar, Keith Hall. Second—The sSver 
medal to Henry Home Drummond of Blairdrummond, Stirlii^* Third 
—The bronze medal to John Stirling of Kippendavie^ KippenioeS) 
Dunblane. 

37. Beat Cross Heifer calved after ist January 1862—The medium gold 

medal to Bryce Wright, DowhiU, Girvan. Second—The silver medal 
to James Stewart, 29 Union Street, Aberdeen. Third—The bronze 
ipedal to James Stewart, Aberdeen. CommendedU-James Stewart^ 
Aberdeen. 

38. Best Gross Heifer calved after 1st January 1863—The medium gold 

medal to David Wallace, Balgrummo, Leven. Second—The sfiver 
medal to James Robertsoi^ Denbrae, Cupar-Fife. Third—The bronze 
medal to Robert Husband, Gellet, Dimfennline. 
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EXTRA CATTLE. 

Tks Judaa coiwa^iidStti—Higli^^ Cow, with calf at foot^ belonging to G. 
H. M. Bnning H(nne of Aigaly, Doime ; Two BigMimd HeScrs (Free 
Haitms) age 6 years and S mcmtiliB, belonging to John Lom Stewart 
of CoHyStonvarHona^CampbehorTO; SStt^y Boll, w 3 years and 
3 montba, bekr^ixig to James Erskine Paterson, lonlafes, Bcoogbiy 
Feny, 

Class n.>-HOBSES 
JOB AGBICULTOBAL PITBPOSES. 

/iKf^ep-JoHN CuBROB, Comisbcm, Colinton, Edinburgh ; Robert Findlat, 
S^tingbili, Bailieston, Glasgow; William Lang, Blairdirdie, Duntocher. 

Attending Member —William Forbes of Callendar, Falkirk. ’ 

The Medinm Gold Ifedal to the Dnkeof Hamilton and Brandon, Hamilton 
Palace, Hamilton, for Stallion," Sir Walter Scotty” winner of First Prize 
at Bnmfries, 1860. 

The Medium Gold Medal to William Parl^ Balquhanran, Dalmuir,<Gla^ow, 
for Clydesdale Mare, winner tA First Prize at rerth, 1861. 

Seetkm 

1 . Best Stallion foaled before 1st January 1861—L.30 to Andrew Logan, 
CroBBifiat, Kilbarchan. Second—L.15 to Peter Anderson, Gillei^ie, 
Glenluce. Third—^The bronze medal to Samuel Clark, Manswrae, 

EilbarchaiL Commended—-William Robertson, B^tchelton, Lochwin- 
noch. The silver medal to Andrew OrossSat i^hardbffii, as 

the Jdreedet cf the beat fitallwn 

3. Beal En^ Cbit loded aUrnr let Janitazy 1861—L.30 to John Kerr, The 
Seoand—Ii.l0toBoh6rt Muidoc^ HaiMde^ 
hmiim Thlad—Tlie btcme medal to Wellwood Mkzwell of Glenlee, 
New Qalkway. Commended—Robert Weir, Brownhill, Camwath. 

X Beat Eslize Colt foaled after 1st January 1862—L15 to Peter An- 
desmn, Gillespie^ Glenluce. Second—^L8 to George Scotty Barr, Largs. 
Third—The bronze medal to Robert Morton, Dalmuir, Old Bjlpatrick. 
Commended—Andrew Wilson, Whiteside of Forbes, Aherdeem 
4 Beet Entire Colt foaled after Ist January 1863—L.10 to William Kirk¬ 
wood, Shankston, Patna, Ayr. Second—L.5 to James JB^y, B[illfami, 
Gaigunnock. Third—^The bronze medal to Peter Crawford, Dumgo- 
yack, Stiathbkne. Commended—John Kerr, The BLoom^ ilid-CWder. 
& Ben* Mare (with Ibal at foot) foaled before Ist January 1861—Lu20 to 
Atewidp a r BaehaBaa, Garacadden Mam^yTeir Seccmd— 

Lao to D« B. Wffllairvw a ci Laweis, Grien. Tfurd—The bronze medal 
to James Sahnon, BeaBtoii, Pib 4^, C!oiamKidfidr--John Watson, 
jnn., Glenealm Cottage, Motherwell. 

a Best Mare (in foal) foaled befcae 1st Januaw 1861—Ll5 to William 
Stirling of Keir, MF, Dunblane. Second—L.8 to the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton and Brandon, Hamil ton Palace, Hamilton. Third—The bronze 
medal to Wellwood. Maxwell of Glenlee, New Galloway. Commended 
^ and Brandon, Hamilton Palace, Hamilton. 

7. Best Filly foaled after 1st January 1861—L.10 to the Duke of Haimlton 
and Brandon, Hamilton PWace. Hamilton. Second—L.5 to William 
^Iquh^ran, Dalmuir, Glasgow. Third—The bronze medal to 
^JOT John Findlay of EasterhiD, Glasgow. Commended-^Robert 
Mowbray, Cambus, Stirling. 

8 * Best FHly foaled after 1st January 1862—L.8 to the Duke of Biainilton 
«Miaandon,Haniilton Palace, Hamilton. Second—L.4 to James Kn- 
layson, Baker Street, Stirling. Third—^The bronze medal to Major 
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John Findl^of EasterMU, Glasgow. Commended—James Bennie, 
.AJlanfauld, Kilsyth. 

9. Best Filly foaled after let January 1863—^L.6 to Wellwood Maxwell of 
Glenlee, New Galloway. Second—to Alexander Buchanan, Gar- 
sead^en Mains, Glasgow. Third—The bronze medal to David M^Gibbon, 
Inveravon, Polmont. Comm^ded—William Stirling of Eeir, M.P., 
Dunblane. 

EXTRA HORSES. 

Judges — John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith; James Wilson, Wester Oowden, 
Dalkeith y Jambs Hope, Duddingstone, Edinburgh. 

Attending Meniber—W. A. Maclachlan of Audbinixoig, BalfEon. 

The Judges eonmended^Tive Geldings and a Mare, bdonging to Woidie & 
Oo., Glasgow; Half-bred Mare, belonging to James Cousland, Denny; 
Hjighlana Pony Skdljon, belongmg to Donald McLeod, l^veifozd, 
Dingwall; Si^Uand Pony Qeloi^ belong^ to Campbell Bhdr, 
Aueninlay, Dunblane; Pony Gelding, bekai^bag to D. G. Robertson, 
East Maim^ Callander. 

CiASs IIL—SHEEP, 

Leicester. 

J^«djg)'ah--JAXSS GBDBBSjOrbliston, Fochabers; Qbobgb Hope, Fenton Bams, 
Drem; William Torr, Aylesby Manor, Grimsby. 

Attending Aftfm5fir--WiLLiAM Henderson, Craigarnhall, Stirling, 

Section 

1 . Best Tup, not above four shear—-DIO to Thomas Simson, Blainslie, 
Lauder, Second—L.5 to David AinsHe of Costerton, Blackshiels. 
Third—The bronze medal to Thomas Watson, Esperston, Gorebridge. 
% Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup—^L.10 to Thomas Simson, Blain^e, 
Lauder. Second—^L.5 to George Simson, CourtbiU, Kelso. Third— 
T3ie bronze medal to George Simson, OouithiU, Kelso. Commended— 
Geoi]ge Torrance, Sisterpath, Dunse. 

3. Best Five Ewes, not sdx^ve four Aear—L.8 to WHliain Purves, Burofoot, 
Kelso. Second—L,4 to Thomas Ferguson, Kinnochtry, Couper^Angus. 
4 Best Five Shearling Ewes or Gimmers—^L.8 to Geoi^ Simson, Ooux^iill, 
Kelso. Second—L.4 to Thomas Simsom Blaiuslie, Lauder. Third— 
the bronze medal to David Ainslie of Cbsterton, Blackshiels. Com¬ 
mended—^Lord Kinnaird, KT., Bossie Priory, Inditure. 

• CHEVIOT. 

Thomas Barclay, Skelbo, Dornoch ; John Robson, Byxenees, 
Otterbum, Northumberland. 

Attending Jf«?i6er-^iR William C. B. Bruce of Stenhouse, Bark 

5. Best Ti^ not above four shear—^L.10 to James B^don, jun^ Khmelhead, 

Mofi&it. Second—L.5 to Thomas C. Borthwi^ Hops;% langholm. 
Thkd—The bronze medal to Sir Graham G; Monigomem of StaSmojpe, 
Bart, MP., Stobo Castle, Peebles. Oommeiid^—Ihoanas Elliot, 
Hincihope, Jedburgh. 

6 . Best Durnmt or Shearling Tup—KIO to James &ydon, Moodlaw', 

La^holim Secoi^—L.5 to Ihomas EQiot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 
Third—^The bronze medal to Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 
Commemled—Wiliiam G. Hunter, Dumfedling, Langhohn. 
r 7. Best Five Ewes not above four riiear, with lambs at foot:—KS to Thomas 
C. Borthwiek, Hoperig, Langhohn. Second—L.4 to James Brydon, 
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hut, Kinnelliead, Mulat Thiid—William G. Hnnter, Dmufedlii^, 

I Angh n ilnn, 

Best #ea of LBinbe>~4lie diver medal to James Biydon, jiUL, Kinaelhead, 
Moffiy;. Commended^-Sir Gzaliam G. Montgomezy oz Stanhope^ Bart., 
HP., Stcd>o Castle, Peebles. 

8 . Best Five SheazliBg Ewes or Cixomecs—LB to Bobezi Shortieed, Atton- 
Kelsa L.4 to Thomas EUiot, BGndliope, Jedboigh. 

Hurd—Hie bronze medal to James B^don, Moodlaw, Ijaiigliolim 


BULCKVACSD. 

ExirmBDY of Bennaiie, Glen App, Girvan ; JoHir Lorn 
Btswaey of Coll, Campbeltown; Duncan Mitchell, Blairvockie, Lnss. 

AUending ifm^'^ARCBi). Obb Ewino of BalliMnrain, Eilleam. 

9. Best Tap, not above four shear—L.10 to Thomas Murray, Eastside, Peni- 
ctdi. Secpnd—L5 to Thomas Murray, Eastside, Penicuik. Third— 
The bronze medal to David Foyer, Knowebead, Campsie. Commend¬ 
ed—Donald McLaren, Corrvchrone, Callander. 

10 . Beat Dinmont or Shearling Tup— L.10 to Thomas Aitken, Listonshiels, 
Balemo. Second—L.5 to the Hears of the late James Watson, Nisbet, 
Biggar. Third—^The bronze medal to John Malcolm of Poltalloch, 
Cairton Mor, Lochgilphead. Commended—Eobert Elliot, Lai^wood, 
DnnkdiiL 


11. Best Five Ewe^ not above four shear, with lambs at foot—L.8 to John 
Phillips, Laigh^k, Milmavie. Second—to Donald McLaren, 
Corzychrohe, Callanaer. lltird—^The bronze medd to Thomas Mur¬ 
ray, Eastside, Penicuik. Commended — Allan Pollok, Bonachan, 
CuKhan, Cantm 

1% Best Five Shearling Ewes or Gimmezs—^LB to John AzcbibaH, Over- 
sliieH Stow. Smiid—1*4 to John Maledm of Poltalloch, Callton 
Mor, Lochflolplml. Third—The bztmze medal to John Wils^, Cioss- 
honae, fiottoiL Ckximiended—James Allan, Claachan, JBrodick, Arran. 


SOUTHDOWN. 

Judgea^WiLidAM Gqodlet, Bolshan, Arbroath; Charles Smith, 
Whittingham, Haddington. 

Attending Jtfcwfier— Alexander Young, Keir Mains, Dunblane, 
la Best Tup, not above four shear—DIO to Bobert Scot Skirving, Camp- 
Diem. Second—D6 to David R. Williamson of Lawezs, Crieff. 
Third—The bronze medal— Entry, 

14. Best Dinmont or Sheazling Tup—DIO to Bobert Scot Carving, Camp- 

toi^ Drem. Second—D5 to Bobert Scot Skirving,Gamptoun, Drem. 
Third—Th» bronze medal to James ^ce, Bamside, Fochabers. 

15. Best live Ewes, sol above four sliear—LB to Robert Scot Skirving, 

Camptoun, Dimn. Second—D4 to Alexander S. Finlay of Castle To¬ 
ward, M.P., Greenock Third—The bronze medal—Ab C<mp€titwn, 

16. _Best Five Shearling Ewes or Gimmers—^D8 to Robert Scot Skirving, 

Chmptoun, Drem. Second—^D4 to Robert Scot Skirving, Camptoun, 
Drem. Third—^The bronze medal to James Bruce, Burnside, Focha¬ 
bers. Commended—James Bruce, Burnside, Fochabers. 


LONG-WOOLLED other than LEICESTER? 

Jvdge ^—^The same as those for Leicesters. 

17. Be^TTip,not above four shear—^DlOto Thomas Beale Browne, Salperton 
PSark, Andovemford, Gloucestershire. Second—D5 to Thomas Beale 
Bniwn^ Salperton Park, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. Third—The 
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bronze medal to John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. Commended—The 
Earl of Wemyss and March, Gosford, Longniddiy. 

18. Best Five Gimmeis, or Ewes not above four shear—L^S to Thomas Beale 
Browne, Salperton Park, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. Second—Zi.4 
to John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. Third—The bronze medal to 
Eobett Scot Skirving, Camptoun, Drem. Commended—Walter Beid, 
Drem. 


SHOET-WOOLLED OTHER THAN SOUTHDOWN. 

The same as those for Southdowns. 

19. Best Tup, not above four shear—^LulO to Charles W. Btailton, Hamwood, 
Dunboyne, Ireland. Second—Ii.5 to Charles W. Hamiltoi^ Hamwood, 
Dunboyne, Ireland. Third—The bronze medal to John Gibson, Wool- 
m^ Diilkeith. 

29. Best Pive Gimmers, or Ewes not above fonr shear—to Charles W. 
Hamilton, Hamwood, Dunboyne, Ireland. Second— JjA to John Gib¬ 
son, Woolmet, Dalkeith. Tmrd—Hie bronze medal—-ilTo Awards 


EXTRA SHEEP. 

The Judgei coflsstmdac^Eight Blackfaced Wethers, belong^ to William 
Gimd, Glenquey, Muckhart; Two Gimmers—cross between Lonk and 
BlachiiEu^ed, belonging to J. R Hamilton of I^eny, Callander. 

CiASS lY.—SWIKE. 

Judges^omi Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith; James Hope, Duddingshme, 
Edinburgh ; James Wilson, Wester Cowden, Dalkeith. 

• Attending Member — John LocKHABTj Dimmore, Stirling.. 

SeetMm 

1. Best Boar, large breed—^L.8 to Mrs Fergusson Blair of Balthayock, Inch- 
maitiae House, Inchture. Second—^L.4 to W, B. Wainman, Carhead, 
Ciosshills, Yorkshire. Third—^The bronze medal to W. R Wainman, 
Carhead, Cros^ulls, Yorkshire. 

2. Best Boar, small breed—RS to Tbomas D, Findlay, Eastexhill, Glasgow. 

Second—^li.4 to John Laing, Glendeu^^ Kinross. Third-The hnmze 
medal to Robert Phllp, Roym Hotel, l^dge of Allan. 

3. Best Sow, large breed—Ii.6 to W. B. Wainman, Cathead, Crossbills, York¬ 

shire. Second—L.3 to Richard Dickin, Old Road, Stockport. Third— 
The bronze medal to Thomas D. Findlay, Easterhill, Gl^gow. 

4. Best Sow, small breed—^Ii.6 to Thomas D. Findlay, EasterhSl, Glas^w. 

Second—^L.3 to Thomas Sadler, K'orton Mains, Ratho. Thiid—The 
bronze medal to Robert Philp, ^yal Hotel, Bn<^e of Allan. Com- 
ittended—W. B. Wainman, Carhead, CrosshiUs, Yorkshire. 

5. Beet Pen of Three Pig^ not exceeding eight months old, large breed—L.4 

to W. B. Wamman, Cfeohead, (kSsshllls, Yorkshire, Seoemd—L.2 to 
Thomas D. Kndlay, EasterhSU, Glasgow, Thiidr—The Immm medal 
to James Kay, Hill Farm, Gargunnock. 

6. Best Pen of Three Pigs, not exceeding ei^t months old, small breed—L.4 

to Robert Ihilpi,^oyal Hotel, Bndge of Allan. Second—L.2 to Ro¬ 
bert Philp, Ro^ ^tel. Blithe of AIIati- Third—The bronze medal 
to the Earl Weanyss and March, Gosford, LongoMdry. 

EXTRA SWINE. 

The Judges commended —Three Boar and three Sow Pigs, belonging to James 
Gordon of Manar, Keith HalL 
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CUJ38 V,—POULTRY. 

JmdgeH-^&s:s Qisaov^ Woolmet^ Dalkeith; Jamsr Whjsok, 

Wester Cowden, Dalkeith. 

AUendiag ifemSe^-Jornr Lockhakt, Doniaore, Starliiig. 

I . Best Ooloared Dorking Cock and Two Hens—The silTer medal to John 

Cnzm^ Oomisto^ Colinton, Edinburgh. Second—-The bronze medal 
to Sir lo^ Don Wanchope of Edznonstone, Bart, Mnsselbnzgh. 

S. Best Coloiuced Dorking Cockerel and Two Pallets—The silver medal to 
* Mrs Fergnseon Blmr^of Balthayock, Inchmartine House, Inchtnce. 
Second—l%e bronze medal to Sir John Don Wauchope of Edmon- 
Btone, Bart., Hnsselbargh. 

3 . Beat White DorkiDg Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to David ^ 
WHliamson of Lawers, Crieffi Second—The bronze medal to David 
R. Williamson of Lawers, CriejBF. 

Best White Dorking Cockerel and Two Pullets—The silver medal—iYo 
Entry. 

5 . Best Coloured Cochin-China Cock and Two Hens—The silver medal to 
Mrs FeignsBon Blair, Inchmartine House, Inchtore. Second—^The 
bronze xn^dal to Mrs Feigusson Blair, Inchmartine House, Inchtnze. 
Beat Codidn^Cftina Cockerel and Two P^ets—^The silver medal to Mrs 
FaisnBBon Hair, Lichmartme Houses Inchture. Second—The bronze 
metSd —^0 Entry. 

7, Best White Cochin-China Cock and Two Hens—The silver medal to Mrs 
Femuason Blair, Inchmartine House, inchture. Second—The bronze 
me&l to Mrs Femusson Hair, Inchmicrlise House, Inchture. 
a Be«tl^teODGltiah(^laft(>)dbBtda(DdT^ 

% Best BiaaMdmoolmCkak and Tvio to MrsFer- 

gMOB Bfar, Izwlnwgtina House, Inchtnre. Second—The brorize 
ttoid to lecwrd Baker, Hok Hace, Stiding. 
la Beat BransMlipootm Cockerel and Two Pullets—The silver medal to Mrs 
FnffiiaBon Blair, Inchmartine House, Inchture. Second—^The bronze 
medd —No Comf^Uim. 

II , Best Malay Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal—iTo Entry. 

Best Mala^ Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal—iYo Entry. 

la Best Spanish Cock and Two Hens—^The silver medal to James CousLand, 
Barker, Denny. Second—^The bronze medal to John Ejerr, Brockle- 
hirst, Houswald, Dumfnes. 

14. Beet Spanish Cockerel and Two Pullets—The silver medal—ifo €(m~ 
petUim. Seoend—The bronze medal— Entry. 

1^ BeelfloldenHjHnbiirgCbckan^ —^The diver medal to William 

SwnostcHi, Dzyhope,^ Sdkirk. Second—The bronze medal to John 
Green, AithiD^ House, Bazihead. 

16. Best Golden Hambujg Cockerel and Two PuU^s—The silver medal to 

E. E. Wallace, 261 George Street, Aberdeen. Second—The bronze 
me ^—No Competition. 

17. Best Silver Hamburg Cock and Two Hens—The silver medal to David 

Ballingall, Blair&uomond, Stirling. Second—The bronze medal to 
hfcs Feigusson Blair, inchmartme House, Lichture. 

18. Beet Silver Hamburg Cockerel and Two Pallets—The silver medal to 

W. H. Wooley, Upper Hermitage, Leith. Second—The bronze medal 
—No Entry. 

10 , Best Polish Cock ^d Two Hens—^The silver to John Elswoith, 
Campsie Junction, KirkintillocL Second—The bronze medal to Mrs 
Feigasson Blair, Inchmartine House, Inchture. 

20 . Best Polish Cockerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal —No Entry. 

21 . Best Game Cock and Tw^o Hens—The silver medal to William M. Gil- 
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moxir, Shawbum, HamiltoiL Second—-The bronze medal to Henry 
Heys, Spiin^eld Honse, Barrhead. 

22 . Best Game CocKerel and Two Pullets—^The silver medal to John Green, 

Cross Arthurlie Honse, Barrhead. Second—The bronze medal to Mrs 
Hennet, North Silver Street, Aberdeen. 

23. Best Cock and Two Hens, any oth^ breed—The silver medal to William 

M. Gilmonr, Shawbnnn Hamilton. Second—The bronze medal to 
Henry Heys, Springfield Honse, Barrhead. 

24 Best Cockerel and Two Pullets, any other breed—The silver medal— Ko 
EMry, 

25. Best Bantam Cock and Two Hens—The silver medal to William J. 

Bontledge, 219 G^owgate, A^rdeen. Second—The bronze medal to 
David Ainslie of Costerton, Blackdiiels. 

26. Best Bantam Cockerel and iSiro Pullets—The silver medal to William 

J. Bontledge, 219 Gallowgat^ Aberdeen. Second—The bronze medal 
—No OompkitioTi. 

27. Best O^ns, three of any breed—^The silver medal —No Entry. 

28. Best White Aylesbury Drake and Two Ducks—The silver medal to 

Henry Heys, Springfield Honse, Barrhead. Second-^ The bronze 
medal to John Cuiior, Comiston, Colinton, Edinburgh. 

29. Best Eonen Drake and TVo Ducks-—The silver medal to Mrs Feigusson 

Blair, Inchmartine House, Inchture. Second—^Ihe bronze m^al to 
Mrs Feigusson Blair, Inchmartine House, Inchture. 

30. Best Drake and Two Ducks, any other breed—The silver medal—iiTo 

CompdiUon. Second—^The bronze medal —No Entry. 

31. Best Black Norfolk Turkey Cock and Two Hens—The silver medal— 

No Competition. Second—The bronze medal —No Entry. 

32. Best Turkey Cock and Two Hens, any other breed—The silver medal to 

Mrs Fergusson Blair, InchmaTtme House, Inchture. Second—The 
bronze medal— No Competition. 

33. Best Gander and Two Geese—The silver medal to Mrs Fergusson Blair, 

Inchmartine House, Inchture. Second—The bronze mecEd to Henry 
Heys^ Springfield House, Barrhead. 


Cnass TI.—IMPLEMENTS. ' ’ 

Inspecting Committee — John Miller of Leithen, Millfield House, Poi- 
mont; James W. Hunter of Thurston, Dunbar; James Stirling, 
CF., EcUnburgh ; Eobert Patterson, Land Valuator, Stirling ; 
AijEXander Slight, Edinburgh. 

The Committee recommended that means be taken to have the following 

Implements, &c., tried at the proper season, viz.;— 

Combined Eeaper and Mower, exhibited by Thomas Halliday, Eoediall, 
Haddnagton; 

Patent Eotating Harrow, exhibited by T. W. Ashb^ & Co« Stamford; 

Eevolving Gram JBteows, exhibited by Peter Wintbn, Thom Smi&y, Fal- 

k&; 

Eeaping Machine, exhibited by William Gray, Brownzigg^ North Berwick; 

Plough, exhibited by John Anderson, Monifieth, Dundee; 

Plough, with new construction of mould-board, exhibited by George Ponton, 
Woolston, Linlithgow; 

Vitrified Pipes, exhibiteoL by Alexander Wilson & Sons, Lochhead Works, 
Duufeimline. 


2 £ 
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ON THE BREEDING OF HUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 


By Robebt Hutchison of Garlowiie, Kirkliston. 


[Premium—Medium Gold Medal.] 

The breeding of horses is at all times replete with interest, 
and forms an important department of agricultural economy, con¬ 
cerning not only those who are personally engaged in its pursuit, 
but the mder drdle of the general public, who make almost daily 
use of the noble animai/’ whether for the purposes of pleasure, 
comment or agriculture; while it has also a daim to be raided 
almost as a question of national importance, inasmuch as it conl^- 
butes to the security of our defences by supplying, in proportion to 
the attention bestowed upon the improvement of the various breeds, 
a more or less serviceable and eflScient class of animals for those two 
highly requisite branches of the army—the artillery and cavalry. 

Although the breeding of horses for agricultuial purposes must 
naturally command the first place in the mind of the farmer, it does 
not appear, we think, that sufficient attention is paid (particularly 
in Scotland) to the improvement of the race of hunters and road¬ 
sters ; or that the breeding of those two important classes of animals 
receives that amount of encouragement from local and other agri¬ 
cultural societies which its importance deserves. Doubtless, by the 
now almost universal introduction and rapid extension of the railway 
system of communication throughout the length and breadth of our 
country, the necessity for reariog horses for other than agricultural 
purposes has in a great measure been dmiimshed; the demand (for 
commercial purposes) formany of thehalf-breds and harness horseshas 
disappeared ; and, indeed, the keeping of them has been discontinued. 
The old coaching-horse has been distanced by his iron-lunged suc¬ 
cessor ; the fox-hunter, instead of riding to the distant “ meetj' as 
in olden time, on his stout trotting roadster, now travels by the 
morning train; and the increased extension of the application of 
sterna power to many agricultural purposes, threatens still further to 
render the attention duetothemainteuance of our national 
for horses of ail classes of enduring capability a matter of mdy 
secondaxy moment. Let us hope that such a change in regard to 
the necessity for horses may not tend to indifference in using 
means for perpetuating the hitherto unequalled supmorily of English 
breeds, and especially that no further deterioration may accrue to 
those two classes now under notice; but let us believe that first- 
class animals of these kinds are only now less commonly seen than 
heretofore, because less generally used. 

To preserve and improve any particular breed of animals, due 
TRANS.—JANUARY 1865, 2 F 
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regard must be had to the judicious selection and union of proper 
and suitable parents for transmitting, and perpetuating in their 
offspring, those qualities and points which may be most esteemed. 
In no class of animals is this more apparent than in the two spemes 
of horses which form the subject of this paper. 

The opinion is much too preTalent, and, we fear, too cunrently 
credited, that any mare is go^ enough to breed from, and in this 
belief the farmer frequently retains as a brood mare some animal 
worn out in constitution ; or, it may be, defective in many of those 
important points which should always characterise one destined for 
that purpose ; and absence of which, in the dam, is almost certain to 
predicate simila r defects in her progeny. Much of this is equdly 
true as regards the sire, especially in the case of hunting-stock, as 
we shall afterwards show; and while many, therefore, are disappointed 
in the realisation of their hopes in respect to their stock, from that 
cause alone, another considerable drawback in the way of improv¬ 
ing the br^ of hunters and roadsters, is the poplar opinion 
regardir^ the uncertainty which so generally attends the efforts of 
th^ engaged in the speculation. Many persons, indeed, even of 
practical sound sense, look upon the general question of breeding 
horses as so hazardoi^ an imdertaking, and the prospects of suc¬ 
cess attending it, even under judidous management^ as so small, that 
th^ are not only thmnaelves deterred from entering into it (although 
in many we know they have otherwise all the indina- 

tim wii <q>poFbKmty), but they actually promulgate their views 
with so mu^ assurance and confidence that others are induced to 
ahandbu the idea also, and hence breeding the higher classes of horses 
has become popularly regarded as a subject of the utmost difiSculty, 
risk, and obscurity,—^as, in fact, a losing speculation. 

To such as hold these views we would say, while we frankly admit 
that there is much truth in the assertion that nncertaihiy does pre¬ 
vail to a gresA extent, and that the difficulty of oontrol^g results 
m pisdieiiiig events in breeding may be looked upon as almost 
still very mudi towai^ tlm desired end maybe attained, 
and success and peeumaiy xemun^sation imd&cei more probable by 
close and attentive obecfvi^on of ihe operations of nature, and by 
comparing and recording past events; and although we cannot with¬ 
out reservation say that stndy and a careful comparison of our own 
experience and laI:K>urs with those of others under similar circum¬ 
stances, will lead to infallible rules for fixing and defining certain 
laws and principles by which breeding may in ordinary cases be 
guided, still by this practice much may be explained and prevented ; 
and such a system of attentively judging antecedents will always 
lead to an approach to a more lucid comprehension of the causes 
which operate in producing certain effects. If this were better and 
mme g^erally attended to, the subject of breeding would be placed 
upon a much more certain and satisfactory basis, and breeders thm- 
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selves following such a custom would receive material aid in their 
endeavours to improve the race, by the speculation being rendered 
less hazardous; and it would soon be apparent, beyond any doubt, 
that <^ 7 ice alone (as many suppose) does not preside, nor form the 
only in bree^g horses. 

Li 3ie spirit of these remarks we have ourselves been guided 
during ten years in breeding (and with considerable success) these 
very species of animals of which we are now treating; and we have 
invariably found that although investigation into, and comparison 
with, former events does not always lead to the same results in 
parallel cases, they yet amply repay the trouble of inquiry; and we 
have always observ^ that those who study the subject most closely 
invariably receive the highest rewards in the enterprisa 

In breeding hnnters and first-class roadsters, we maintain that to 
produce animals combining the three essential reqnisites of perfection 
for the purposes required, and which we enumerate in what we 
deem their order of value—viz., action, power (comprehending en¬ 
durance), and —one of the parents must be thorough¬ 

bred; and we recommend that this pnrity of breeding be on the 
paternal side. It is further very important to know exactly the 
lineage of both parents, and to bring together only such animus as 
combine within themselves individuSly as fitr as possible these qua¬ 
lities :—1st, Action and power, which go to produce speed and 
endurance, on the side of the descent whence the “blood is derived ; 
and, 2dly, Form and temper, which generally produce a good confor¬ 
mation in conjunction wi^ energy and action, and these qualifications 
we prefer tamng firom the maternal side. But it must always be 
borne in mind that the ancestiy of the dam's family must be as good 
and pure as is consistent with the symptoms of breeding whidb she 
in her own figure and appearance generally presents; for, as Bail 
Spencer has well remarked in r^ard to breeding, “ the influence 
which each parent exercises on its progeny is in proportion to the 
purity and antiquity of its femily line." 

But not only is it necessary that each parent must in his or her 
own case exhibit such qualifications as we have stated, it is equally 
requimte to insure the most snccessfol results in regard to their pro- 
gmjy that their relations to each other in conformation, blood, and 
shall be assimilative, otherwise a very good sire and a vezj good 
dam psr sc will not necessarily produce an equivalently good foal. 
In fact, ihe groundwork for the formation of a good horse eonsista, 
not so mm^ in the selection of his sire and dam, as in the adapta¬ 
tion of these parents the one to the other; and the more incongruous 
they happen to be in regard to the three particulars above specified, 
the less probability is there that their sto^ will form either huntem 
or roadsters of the proper stamp, and &e greater the chance of the 
breeder being presented with only a mongteWooMng animal When 
we assert that each parent exercises a definite and arbitrary influence 
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in the fomaiion of the offspring, we do not mem there is a 
mere blending of all tibe qnaliries of the two; but that in the foal are 
found developed certain good points of skuctnre and temper gener¬ 
ally derived from the dam (although in some cases it may be from 
the sire), and other qualities, including most commonly breeding or 
“ blood,” speed, and endurance, from the sire. 

As a rule, we may state that the external conformation and other 
characteristics of the stronger or more vigorous parent at the tme 
of congress, are reproduced in predominance over the similar points 
of the other parent in the progeny. Colts, we have frequently ob¬ 
served, take after the mare, and jfillies after the sire. 

In Imne and enduring capability we notice that the dam exercises 
the greater preponderance in thoroughbred stock; and hence, should a 
very highly bred mare (probably seven-eighths parts) be put to a 
thoroughbred stallion, there is an almost certainty of her foal in 
these two particulars following his dam. We have never yet, how¬ 
ever, seen any horse in every respect the exact counterpart of his 
me, mr the {^M^ogri^hic reproduction of his dam; and we have 
young stock combine aU the good points of both 
parents; and we therefore insist the more strongly upon a more 
general attention to the careful selection of a sire in every case suited 
to the particular requirements of the mare from whidi it is intended 
tobreed IhaUentionfothk vacymaterial prmeiplembieedmg be^ 
gets a rsoe of niffrow-idieelad leggy animals, most frequentiy very 
Sefoetive in their foidtogs, and particularly vranting in that style and 
quality whidb are so unmistalmbly evident where a happier union 
d[ pamts has been observed. 

Nor is the transmission of qualities or defects, as the case may 
be, confined alone to the parenta It goes back even to the grand- 
sire and grand-dam, or sire of the dmn; and many properties or 
vices, donnant for a generation, are sometimes reproduced in the 
next This may be s^leri “breeding back,” and only further con- 
finns the great advantage to be derived from giving due regard to 
lineagje^ and carefully excluding from tim stud eitiier stalliou or 
mare vrfaose ance^rs in any degree, not y&j remote, are known to 
have possessed damaging &ults; for unfortunately what holds true 
in regard to the lepr^uction of good points of character or of form, 
is equally so as regards vices, although happily not to such an ex¬ 
tent, if we may judge from the fact that very frequently cart mares 
very vicious themselves produce remarkably good-tempered foals. 
In the higher-bred classes, however, it is more common, and pre¬ 
caution should therefore, if possible, be taken to avoid the risk of 
any vice being developed. Particularly should this exclusive prin- 
<^le be applied to the breeding of hunting-stock, for in the nature 
01 evBiy such first-class animal there should always be found the 
happiest combination of all good properties of form, constitution, 
and temper,—power and action condensed in compact shapes ^ulk 
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always indicates, to a certain degree, coarseness), and an ever-cheer- 
fol temper, and ready energy of will to pnt all tlie hereditary physi¬ 
cal strength and innate capability, when required, into nse. 

Having thus dwelt at perhaps greater length than was necessary 
upon the importance of a careful investigation into the pedigrees of 
both horse and niare from which it is intended to breed, and also 
assuming that due regard has been given to the adaptability, so to 
speak, of the one parent to the other in the various important points 
specified, we shall now consider the parents separately in detaiL 
First, As to the Sire ,—^We have invariably found in breeding 
hunting-stock that a short-backed thoroughbred horse put to a half- 
bred or tibree-parts-bred mare, of strong, well-built, lengthy frame, 
and good action, as a rule produces the best stock. In fact, if 
this cross be followed in ordinary droumstanees, and with no addi¬ 
tional caution than is customary, the produce will almost invariably 
be very satisfactory, and the speculation comparatively safe. The 
thoroughbred to be chosen as a sire mnst, in a considerable degree, 
depend upon the mare he is to be put to; and nothing can be more 
fidkcious than to suppose that one good sire, solely on his own 
account, should be retained in any large stud* 

It is not desirable that there shoSd be any remarkable or un¬ 
seemly discrepancy either in the age, height, or breeding of the two 
parents. For .example, the ofispring from the union of a very old 
stallion with a strong healthy young filly will be found to partake 
too much of the dam in conformation, owing, we may suppose, to 
the vital principle in her being more vigorous than in her older 
consort^ and vice versd. Hence, therefore, unless it be desired to 
perpetuate such qualities as the stronger parent presents, unaltered 
in any considerable degree, such a congress is to be avoided. lu 
height the difierence is of less moment; but we may notice that it 
is dways preferable to have the dam the huger and the taller of the 
two in every instance. And, as regards hwod, let the discrepancy 
between the parents be as immaterM as possible. We have already 
said so much on this point that we need not repeat any argument 
against such a practice. The coarseness of the low-bred parent is 
sure to present itseK in some way or other in the stock. They may 
be well-bred-looking animals, and well enough adapted probably for 
useful purposes, such as harness and light draught-work, and we 
have seen many good colts of this stamp got by fiioroughlmed sires 
from staroUg " dean-legged” cart mares, but as hunters or roadsters 
they are useless, and will consume just as mudi food, if not more, 
and require as much trouble and attention, as a better and truer- 
bred” animal It is a very objectioDd>le practice, particularly tending 
to encourage such a style of br^ing as this, to serve agricultural 
ox cart mares at a lower service-fee than half-bred or higher-classed 
mares. Indeed, this custom should rather be reversed. The flaw in 
the escutcheon of the produce is certain to manifest itself in some 
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way—the dngg^sh nature and softness of the dam, or her dispro- 
poriioiiate amount of ofiEal, is almost sure to be presented. We 
recollect once having a chestnut filly whose symmet^ and propor¬ 
tions were all that one coidd wish; her style of going, and whole 
eofUmr, were undeniably good, and betoken^ no mean lineage^ were 
it not that the coarse hair on her legs, and the tufts of her &tlodks 
and heels, were those of the Suffolk breed—arising, we must confess, 
from her grand-dam having been a pure mare of that race; and, 
consequenSy, her dam, being but once removed from the cl^, 
had partaken of, and i^n imparted, the grand-dam’s conformation 
to a great extent; and thus the unfortunate beauty-spot came to be 
present (although, of course, to only a modified extent) after going 
through two generations. Such indications of low origin presenting 
themselves in many points, and most frequently about the head, 
neck, and mane, can only be avoided by a closer assimilation of the 
parents, constitutionally and anatomically; and to improve upon any 
good-shaped mare by imparting to her stock more blood, or u^n 
any favourite thoroughbred sire by obtaining a progeny resembling 
him, but possessing more bone probably, and less breeding, the pro¬ 
gress must be assii^ative. 

The judicious breeder will receive much aid in forecasting results 
in regard to the probable of any stallion with any mare he 
wishes to put to him, if he can have an opportunity of seeing his 
stock and their dama This is always, where it is practicable, hi^y 
desirable. 

No atallion should be permitted to commence travelling before he 
is five years of age, to do him and his stock justice. He may, it is 
tame, be allowed a few mares when rising four years old; but this, 
we think, is rather objectionable, and contrary to the laws of nature 
that such an office should devolve upon a horse till he be fully 
formed, and the ossification of his structure perfected and developed; 
and it is much more probable that degeneracy in the breeds will 
follow the use of a stallion undeveloped in his muscles and tendinous 
fil»ea and beads of the bon^ than in nmng one in frU possession of 
tlKm^^h^^mataxed pow^ and arrived sAf a full-grown age. Na¬ 
ture in an immature condition Is surely no matdb for nature perfect. 

As regards hei^t, we think that fifteen hands and a-half is a veiy 
fair average standard With an inch over or under that mark we 
should not complain, other points being in proportion Too tall a 
male is very objectionable, and has in our experience always proved 
so, the produce being generally remarkable for incongmous propor¬ 
tions ; and although they may be "well topped,” they are too fre- 
quen% l^gy and narrow-chested The stallion should stand on 
nat-boned short legs, and be entirely free fi'om any " tied-in ” con- 
tradiGn at the cannon bone immediately below and behind the fore¬ 
knees. His forelegs should be placed well out in front, so that h^ 
may cover the ground well, and stand squarely, not carrying his legs 
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under him. His legs should be free from all curbs, splints, spavins, 
or other such osseous deposits. If he be an aged horse, and have 
done much running, these flaws will be less discernible than if he 
were a younger stallion; for having become absorbed by age and 
work (not fatigue, which in youth rather tends to develop them), 
they will be less apparent. Notwithstanding this, however, they are 
equally apt to be transmitted to the progeny, for the blood becomes, 
through absorption, to a certain degree vitiated, contaminating the 
whole system; and this ossific diathesis is most certainly hereditary— 
more so, in fact, than in the case of a stallion younger, and exhibit¬ 
ing a curb or other such weakness in the crude state. 

^ Particular attention should always be paid to the shoulder of the 
sire. The shape should always be avoided in breeding 

hunters; and in selecting a thoroughbred sire, great care is 
necessary to procure one with good <M%que shoulders, and sharp on 
the top, at the mane, and wM laid b^k. Defldency in this too 
frequently begets a Wvy forearm, and gives a tendency to stand 
with the foreli^ drawn in under the beUy, and general inferiority 
of carnage and action, if, indeed, th^ be present at aU. 

The hind hocks are another, and very material, point to look to 
in the choice of a sire. They should be cleanand well formed, 
with the thighs immediately above the hocks, muscular and broad- 
set ; for in this, with a good back and well-coupled-up loins, consists 
the leaping powers, and strength to throw himself jover a fence. 
The feet should be particularly noticed—that the hoofs are free from 
sand-cracks and malformation ; for even if a contraction through in¬ 
judicious shoeing be there, it is very apt to be perpetuated heredi-. 
tarily in the young stock. In fact, the hoofs and their formation 
should be always carefully scrutinised, for no part of the sire’s con¬ 
firmation is more usually, if defective, transmitted to his progeny 
than this. The fetlocks should be springy, not disproportionately 
long; and, above aH things, let the fore pasterns not be short and 
upright. No horse with such a formation ever “ gets away ” freely, 
and is sure to be “ hammered up ” with the least fatigue. These 
points, then, seem to us the principal and salient qualities in a sire’s 
conformation. The others, suclT as the head, which should be small, 
and flat and level in front of the eyes; and his neck, which ought to be 
long; and well>aiched out at the cheek and throat; his baick, which 
we prefer best to be short between the shoulder-blade and short 
rib; and his hind-quarters, which should be free from drooping,— 
are but secondary points in comparison with those we have de¬ 
tailed. His temper, and that of his ancestry, should be undexuabiy 
good, and doeflily should characterise himself. As to colour and 
markings, these are matters of taste entirely; some prefer white, 
others abhor a **blaze” or “white stockings,” but “no good horse 
ever had a bad colour.” 

Let us now consider the dam or brood mare ; and, as already men- 
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tioned ia reference to her, we would remark that far too little atten¬ 
tion is paid to her selection. It is a popular opinion (or, at all 
erents, it is a common custom arising firom the prevalence of such 
an opinion) to fancy any mare gc^ enough to hredL from; but 
there is no greater mistake into wMch many breeders fall than lliia 
We believe that more depends on producing a good foal npon fte 
mother than upon the sire. The very frequent custom of breeding 
from old and worn-out mares (although often good in their younger 
days) is highly reprehensible Such animals seldom, if ever, pro¬ 
duce stock of great value; and should it be wished to breed 
any mare whose frame may be worn down by hard work or running, 
it is an excellent plan to ^ow her first a year’s grass or summer¬ 
ing,^ to enable the constitution to become again “ set up.” Such a 
respite is well repaid in the future progeny; for after the nervous 
system has once become excited, the vital principle becomes dis¬ 
arranged, and an excitability of temper ensues, predominating over 
the muscular power of the mare, and consequently, as a the 
stock inherits m irritable temper. 

The question of age at which to commence breeding from a mare 
is one regarding which there is much variety of opinion. Some 
assert (and their practice is frequently follow^) that a mare may, 
without injury to her constitution, be put to the horse at tmf years 
old. In our opinion, this is both unwise and to be censured. The 
princapel ai^nsmt—in fact, the only one in its frvour—^is, that it 
saves a yearis keep of the dam, and does not injure her future use- 
fnlnesa But we have found many cases where, at three years old, 
a after being pregnant, failed to develop those good points of 
which she had given early promise; and it holds to reason, that 
equally with the mother, as in the case of the sire, any undue 
demand upon nature stiU undeveloped and not matured must be 
succeeded by a corresponding deficiency in such development in 
future; and can the progeny of a raw, young; imperfectly-matured 
fitly be eapected to turn out a first-class and perfectly well formed 
aaiwnal, <nr to possess that robustness of constitution which the off¬ 
spring of an older, and consequently more matured, mother in¬ 
herits ? No ; while nature, in the form of the dam, is employed 
completing and perfecting her work, it is too much to expect that 
she can, from those very vessels under her finishing hand, produce 
at the same time a fully-nourished new form. The nutriment 
which goes to the fetus should be alone the nutriment of the 
mother’s own frame; and " a year’s keep ” is surely expensively 
saved, if it be at the cost of the future development of the dam, and 
production of “ a weed I ” And, doubtless, many weeds must be 
ascribed to this very pernicious practice, the full evils of which 
only become apparent when the animal is arriving at a mature age, 
and should naturally be supposed to be at its best. 

In our eaperience, from five to six years of age seems the l^t 
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period in a mare’s existence at which to commence breeding fi-om 
her. At such an age the breeder may hope for a continuance 
through many years of his mare giving him a foal; and when 
once a mother has proved herself capable of producing good stock, 
by all means, we say, continue to breed jfrom her. For seve¬ 
ral reasons this is eminently advisable:—^First, because she has 
proved herself to possess the requisite qualifications of breeding 
'' true ” to her own stamp, and to the lineage of her consort; 
Secondly, because we have frequently observed that such mares con¬ 
tinue for years to breed finer and finer, graduafiy improving the 
quality of the stock if the sire’s purity be adhered to; and, Thirdly, 
^cause a suitable consort has been found to beget in her the de¬ 
scription of slock so mudhi wanted. 

Wbsn a mare is not put to the hearse till she be aged, her stock 
is not likely to come to the same maturity or stature as that of a 
younger and more vigorous mother. As in the case of the sire, 
already referred to, if she have any inherent disposition to curbs, 
splints, spavins, and such deposits, her blood having become 
vitiated though their absorption, the chances are great that in 
every one of her foals, ere they are fully grown, such little defects 
will present themselves as shall not only lower their'*’own value, 
but pe^tuate such blemishes and evils to another generation. 

Ifiiving then selected a mare adapted in age for a course of 
breeding, let us glance at a few of the more requisite points in 
her conformation and constitution. The first and grand virtue in 
every brood mare (but one too frequently little attended to) is 
This quality in a dam will render breeding or “blood” in 
her case less material, and we always prefer breeding from a plainer- 
looking mare if she possesses action, than from a frshionable-looking, 
higher-bred compeer without it For it infers many other qualifica¬ 
tions. It combines soundness with strength of muscle, and a healthy 
conformation of the legs and feet; and, besides this, it acts power¬ 
fully upon the ofispring iu preventing them taking too much after 
the racer style of going, and absence of knee action, so common in 
even the best thoroughbred sires. And as the muscles of locomo¬ 
tion are frequently considerably influenced by the nervous system, 
the style of action in a mare gives a very fair index, in many in¬ 
stances, to her temper and irritability. 

In this particular (temper) it is also requisite to carefrd in 
choosing a brood mare. It includes and implies dodliiy to its foil 
extent^ and also courage, energy, and goodwill, to excite the physi¬ 
cal powers and ability of endurance to the utmost, when required; 
and according to the ability of any hunter^ to exert these qualities 
to the fullest possible extent, will he tdee rank in the field and in 
the eye of every judga Symmetry and si2se are of no avail without 
these great properties; and, as we think we have shown, the pos¬ 
session of them, in their primary degree, is temper. It is of much 
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importance in the selection of a dam for hunting-stock, and deserv¬ 
ing of the utmost consideration, to choose a very lengthy roomy 
mare, on short legs, probably about 15 hands 3 inches in height. 
Let her be taller and larger in every way than the sire, if possible; 
possessed of a wide barrel, large and round without appearing 

baggy,” with b^k-xibs well coupled up, and the girth round her 
chest wide and full If she have a good shoulder so much the 
better, but we do not insist upon that in selecting the cross which we 
have mentioned as in ourexperience the best—^namely, a thoroughbred 
horse with a good shoulder and short back, and a lengthy half-bred 
or three-parts-bred mare. Her head should be well formed, and length 
and arch of neck is another desideratum. The bones of the legs 
should be flat, the fore arm should be biawny and muscularly promi¬ 
nent, all the legs be free from coarse hair as much as possible, and 
the hoofs should not be too flat and large, and the pastern joints, on 
no account, should be upright; the ears should also be well observed, 
as young stock very often follow the example of their dam in this 
respect They should be fine and rather small, well pricked for- 
wa^ and not wide set. The whole gait of the animal should be 
light and easy, and free from all symptoms of dull heaviness or 
sluggish motion. In a word, both sire and dam should display as 
little as possible of what is useless in any point; the greatest 
amount of good qualities combined in the most compact form of 
average size are whs^ should be sought after in every instance. 

The great diMculty in breeding is to retain sufficient size with 
an equivalent degree of muscle and spirit. Size or bulk, in either 
parent, indicates a degree of coarseness in proportion as it predo¬ 
minates, and is not any indication of additional physical power. 
It cannot be said to show endurance, as heavy horses are rather a 
burden to themselves than otherwise, especially in the hunting- 
field ; and it is very difficult to procure a large heavy horse with 
breeding, sufficiently well provided with bone to render him lasting 
and enduring, when he has another’s weight besides his own to 
carry across country. 

Gk)od wiry mares of bone and length, and well shaped, should 
always be chosen in preference to heavier animals, even if the sire 
be small himself The produce of such will generally be found 
more handy, and to possess better symmetry, than the offspring of 
a union where the disparity in size is too apparent. 

Large mares, moreover, we have frequently observed, are very 
uncertain in their foals; as a rule, these are either gigantic and 
coarse like the dams, or they take the other extreme, and prove 
puny weeds. 

Incongruity in the proportions of the stock is the inevitable 
result of too wide disparity in the size and character (anatomically) 
of the parents. 

But in selecting breeding parents we must not judge entirely by 
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their external conformation. That is frequently fallacious, and 
there are other and worse difficulties to be avoided. Let us strongly 
wtoi every one against breeding too much in and in, as productive 
of the utmost degeneracy in the produce; and although regard for 
a certain lineage may to some seem mere prejudice, there is, we 
believe, much truth in it. Some families are remarkable for the 
transmission, through several generations, of good or of bad points. 
"Phoenix,'' an old and well-known stallion, begat most of his pro¬ 
geny with coarse bad hocks—an evil which several of his sons have 
perpetuated in their offspring; and as it is with flagrant vices, so 
also is it, and happily in a greater degree, with the rarest qualities 
of blood, form, and temper. Constitutional unsoundness, and all 
hereditary infirmities, or even tendency to these, should at once ex¬ 
clude either sire or dam &om the stud. These include the long list 
of ills to which fickle horseflesh is heir; and to secure a sound, 
healthy, powerful, and hardy offspring, the parents must not only 
themselves be free from all ailment (transmissible to their progeny) 
at the time of congress, but they should belong to families who have 
not been known to be remarkable for any peculiarity of form, or 
weakness of constitution, perpetuated or inherited from even a for¬ 
mer generation. Lameness (other than the result of external acci¬ 
dent), unsoundness of wind, even if caused by over-exertion, tem¬ 
per, colour, markings of white, are all hereditary. We may here 
notice a very curious instance of the effect of an accident in a mare 
being perpetuated in the case of her foal. A neighbouring farmer 
purchased, some years ago, a very nice-looking grey brood mare in foal. 
This was her first pregnancy. She had, through an accident, un¬ 
fortunately got her eye knocked out, and owing to this blemish in 
her appearance, and subsequent habit of shying from her blindness 
on the one side, her owner gave up riding and driving her, and put 
her to the horse, intending to reserve her for breeding alone. Hfr 
foal was bom, with the eyeball on the same side of the head on 
which its mother had received the injury, hanging out, and attached 
to the cheek-bone only by a thin piece of skin, which, of course, 
was at once cut away, and the unsightly object removed. This is 
certainly a remarkable instance, and is without any parallel in our 
experience. The mare was sold and lost sight of, unfortunately, so 
that we aare unable to say if such a freak of nature was again repeated 
in her case. 

As to colour and particular individual markings in hors^, we 
have said that these are also hereditary. The former runs in par¬ 
ticular breeds to such au extent as to render them distinguished by 
it. Thus we have the white or cream-coloured Arabian; the dun- 
coloured Siberian or Tartarian; the brown Clydesdale; the black 
Lincolnshire; the chestnut Suffolk; and the bay Cleveland. 

Even acquired and artificial habits become hereditary; nor are 
they transmitted by the agency of both parents. The dam may. be 
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very healthy, yet produce a weak and sickly offspring by one horse, 
when previously and subsequently her stock got by other stallions 
is perfectly robust and hardy; and vice versd in the parents; for 
cases frequently occur where the dams are as much to blame as the 
sires in this respect. 

Having thus cursorily noticed the primary physiological prin¬ 
ciples which should guide every judicious breeder of young horses— 
namely, the careful selection of parents, due regard to their mutual 
conformation and assimilation to each other, as well as to their 
temper and constitutional hardihood, the propriety of endeavouring 
to trace back their family lineages, and to avoid all coarseness or 
other inherent vice or bad characteristic, to exclude from the stud 
any animal (male or female) predisposed to constitutional disease, 
unsoundness, or hereditary (and, in some cases, acquired) weaknesses 
—due regard to all which essential principles will go very far to 
insure success in this difficult enterprise—let us now in a few 
words sum up at present our remarks on this interesting subject. 

We have recommended that one parent (and we think the sire) 
should be thoroughbred. There can be no doubt that the agency of 
blood on the paternal side very materially benefits and improves the 
stock. Some, however, assert that using what is popularly termed 
a “hunting sire,'* or st^on who only wants one part from being 
purely thoroi^hbred, is advantageous. To this we do not assent. 
We have tried them, and think them miserable failures as sires of 
first-class huntang-stock. Such a horse may be calculated for getting 
from wdl-bred mares a stout, useful, strong-boned progeny well 
adapted for harness purposes, and in some cases for roadsters, 
but as a hunting sire the epithet is undoubtedly a misnomer. His 
offspring as a r^e are less courageous, and far less enduring, than 
the stock of a good thoroughbred stallion. Why is a sire selected at 
all, if not that his progeny may resemble him ? and as we have seen 
that the property of imprinting his own qualities upon his stock is 
founded mainly on the purity and antiquity of the lineage of both 
parents, it naturally follows that, if there be a deficiency in this 
respect on the maternal side, the sire must indispensably be pure. 
As the horse, which the breeder wishes reproduced, was got, so let 
him try to repeat that cross ; and this is surely not done by breed¬ 
ing him with a similar mare, which will be found frequently to 
incur the risk of producing the coarser types of the ancestry of either 
side in a mongrel degree. 

We object also to Arabian sires. Their progeny are as a rule small, 
undersized, and light of bone. They may be “ sweet-looking ” sym¬ 
metrical animals, with showy action, and are well enough adapted 
for lady’s pads, for which they are more suitable than for use as 
hunters or roadsters for heavy weight. Their too upright shoulders 
form their chief objection, and is an almost invariable fault in Arab 
stock. 
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A powerful slow horse, if thoroughbred, is not so objectionable, 
as he may be of much use in crossing mares of different classes, and 
thus horses adapted for different requirements may be bred. He is 
probably the best sire for roadster stock if crossed with a lengthy 
mare possessing high action. 

When a mare has once been stinted to any horse ^not thorough¬ 
bred, the effects of such a union will be more or less apparent in her 
after progeny, even if they be got by a thoroughbred stallion. The 
ovarian system of the dam seems to imbibe certain influences from 
the sire which go to modify her progeny by other subsequent males; 
and by repeated intercourse with dSferent sires, year after year, the 
property which the mare had of communicating her own family like¬ 
ness and characteristics to her stock becomes much impaired. It 
takes less, year after year, after the dam; and, assuming that thorough¬ 
breds only are admitted to any mare, the quality of the produce 
becomes year by year of higher quality (not weedy)^ and more 
valuable. 

Many instances of the effects of a previous fruitful intercourse 
presenting themselves in after years have come under our notice; 
but probably the most patent proof of it is to be found in the mark¬ 
ings of white occurring in the produce of a sire and dam who are 
not only entirely free from any white themselves, but equally free 
from it in their ancestry, and which can only be accounted for by 
the fact that the mare had previously been served by a horse pos¬ 
sessing such marks, either in his own form or in that of his family. 
We once had a dun-coloured filly by " Clansman'" out of a High¬ 
land pony mare—^not a bad cross, by the way, to rear strong, hardy, 
undersized horses for pony carriages—and the hocks and thighs, 
as well as the forearm and face of this filly were striped and brindled 
like those of a zebra, caused by the pony mare having been served 
the previous year, and with success, by a donkey ! She was put again 
to “ Clansman,’" and again had a filly foal, briudled and striped in 
the same manner, though less decidedly than in the previous filly, 
and year by year her foals presented this appearance, though becom¬ 
ing gradually fainter and less conspicuous each successive year, 
although never becoming entirely obliterated. 

Markings of white are, as a rule, rather inherited from the sire 
than ficom the dam, and are traceable even to the grandsire and 
granddam. 

New characters are sometimes implanted in stock, arising from the 
parents having been taken from their primitive condition and ex¬ 
posed to influences which are unnatural to them; and deviations in 
external structure of the stock are caused in like manner. 

In these we include all such evils as contractions of the hoofs and 
feet, the result of bad shoeing ; and they are not only themselves 
transmitted, but they frequently assume a more serious aspect than 
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mere malformations, causing a morbid local affection wMch often 
leads to permanent lameness and disease. 

We have insisted thus much upon the influence exercised for good 
or for evil by the parents upon their progeny; and when any breeder 
has been so fortunate as to have found the combination of any two 
parents produ^g first-class stock for hunters and roadsters, we need 
hardly advise him to make no change by trying the services of 
.another stallion, for after what has just been said he vrill probably 
find it impossible again to get the style of stock which he bred before 
he made the change of sire. Mares put successively to the same 
horse will continue to breed similar stock year after year. 

To render more certain the state of pregnancy and the condition 
of the foetus more perfect, the keep of the horse and mare 
should, if possible, be more closely assimilated to each other before 
coition; and to every brood mare sudi nutriment should be given 
as is best calculated to establish a vigorous constitution. Upon this 
the robustness of the foal depends in a great measure, for in feeding 
the dam, the offspring is being fed at the same time, and in due pro¬ 
portion. An excellent way to aid the mare in nursing her foal, and 
at the same time to benefit both mare and foal, is to allow the mare, 
when going at grass, a daily supply of bruised oats of best quality, 
given in a shed or other convenient place in her paddock. The fod 
will thus very soon leam to eat along with her, and when it is 
weaned, the aQowmee given the dam should be continued to the 
foal, and should be libei^, and with due regard, at the same time, 
to ^ size of its stomach. It is a common practice amongst far- 
mms to allow their young stock to feed merely upon what they can 
pick up, or to stmt their diet in a straw-yard. This is poor 
economy, and no breeder is worthy of having a good foal, however 
careful he may be in his selection of sire and dam, and observant of 
all other precautions to insure success, who starves (for the sake of 
saving the expense of keep) his foals in their tender years, by not 
allowing such nutriment and quality of diet, and in such quantities, 
as ^all assist nature in developing all her noblest qualities. 

The two principal causes of the deterioration in the particular 
breeds of which we have been treating are, we think, to be found, 
first, in the want of attention to the proper selection of parents ; 
and secondly, in the imperfect attention to the comfort and nutri¬ 
ment of the progeny. Let it ever be remembered that “like will 
produce like," and that the offspring, stinted in its youth, will not 
fail in the after development and conformation to exhibit the traces 
of such bad economy when it is too late to remedy the evil. 
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REPORT OF EXPERIMENT ON AUTUMN AND SPRING MANURING. 

By William Walker, Ardhuncart, Aberdeenshire. 

[Premium—The Gold Medal.] 

The field selected for the experiment has a southern exposure, 
well sheltered from the north; elevation from 500 to 600 feet, lying 
inland, upwards of 30 miles from sea. The soil is a reddish loam 
about 12 inches deep, inclining to clay. Subsoil may be termed 
gravelly clay, naturally perfectly dry. The farm has been all wrought 
on a six-course rotation for the last twelve years:—1st, Turnips, laid 
down with 15 loads of farmyard dung and 6 bushels of mixed bones 
per acre, the tops of the turnips left on the ground and ploughed 
in; 2d, Oats or barley, sown out with a sujBBdent quantity of well 
selected grass seeds; 3d, 4th, and 5th, Grass pastured with cattle, or 
cut for hay as circumstances permit; 6th, Oats. 

In the centre of the field 4 imperial acres were measured off 
containing 16 acres equal in quality and condition. 2 acres were 
dunged in the autumn on the bat stubble after lea with horse and 
cow dung well mixed together, at the rate of 15 tons per acre, 
ploughed in 8 inches deep. The other two acres set apart for spring 
manuring was ploughed immediately after, the same depth. 

The land was not touched again till the 1 st of May, when both 
plots were closely grubbed at an average of 12 inches deep, being 
in high condition, and pretty free of weeds of all description ; and 
having been a considerable time exposed to the pulverising influence 
of the winter frosts, comparatively speaking little labour was neces¬ 
sary to bring any weeds that were to the surface, and reduce the 
soil to a satisfactory mould for subsequent operations. 

Plot No. 1. —Autumn Manured. 

The drills opened 28 inches wide, slightly harrowed down before 
applying the artificial manure, which was, at the rate of 6 bushels of 
mixed bones and 2 cwt. of Peruvian guano, covered in and sown 
with best yellow turnip-seed on the 29th of May 1862. 

Plot. No 2. —Spring Manured. 

Drills the same size. Same kind and quantity of dung as in No. 
1. Put in the drills in the usual way. The same quantity of artifi¬ 
cial manure, put above the dung, all covered in and sown on the 
81st of May. Same kind of seecL About 10 days after both plots 
brairded well and thick; no difference could be observed between 
them. 

The manure of all kinds applied was most carefully distributed 
on both plots. 
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Both plots were horse and hand hoed between the 8th and 10th 
of July; plants left 9 inches apart. Both plots gone over again, 
horse and hand hoed, on the 1st of August. Very Kttle difference 
could be recognised between the plots during the season, except the 
autumn plot, which was scarcely so equal in the growth of the 
plants, and continued so aU through. The spring manured plot 
was by far the most equal crop to appearance when pulled and 
weighed. Although not necessary for competition, I had both plots 
examined by two members of the Highland Society, who checked 
the measurement and found it correct. Both plots were weighed 
and stored between the 12th and last of November. The table an¬ 
nexed will show the results:— 


I 

t 


Plot No. 1—Autumn Manured. .tons. cwt. qr. lb. 

Weiglit of turnips topped and tailed per plot of ! 

2 acres,.: 22 4 S 0 

Weight of tops on do. . . . , . , 6 IS 0 0 

Specific gravity, 0.9215. :- 


Plot No. 2—Spring Manured. 

Weight of turnips topped and tailed per 2 . 
acres, ........ * 

Tops per do. 

Specific gravity, 0.9161. i 


25 15 2 14 
5 12 0 0 


tons. ewi:. qr. lb. 


29 0 S 0 I 


I 

I 


81 7 2 14 j 


Difference in favour of Spring manuiing, 


2 6 5 14 I 


If we deduct the difference of specific gravity, which is scarcely 
worth doing, it will he seen by the table there is a considerable 
amount of produce in favour of spring manuring. 

My past experience and observation bears me out in the opinion 
that antumn manuring has little to recommend it, unless that it 
may facilitate operations in the busy season of laying down the 
turnip crop; or, for instance, in many places in the upper districts 
of Aberdeenshire, where the land in some cases is so very steep 
that it is almost, if not altogether, impossible to put dung in the 
driUs. In attempting to do so, I have found (with the greatest pre¬ 
caution) the drills so thoroughly obliterated by the carting of the 
dung that it was impossible to get the manure covered; consequently 
it was in a great measure lost. On such land I would recommend 
autumn manuring; but a better plan, I think, is to lay down the 
turnip crop with a sufficient quantity of extraneous manures to raise 
a crop, and either consume the crop on the ground with sheep^ or 
if the crop is removed, give half a dunging of well-rotted manure, 
put on the surface and slightly ploughed in. I know of no better 
plan for fertilising very steep high-lying, land. The grain and ^ass 
crops are always better than when the manure is put in the drills. 
This occasions a great deal of labour, but is repaid in many in¬ 
stances. 
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If required for cattle at the homestead, I have found as much 
benefit from leaving the tops on the ground and ploughing them in, 
as from either eating the crop with sheep, or giving a half dunging 
for the succeeding grain and grass crops, and much less labour. 

I conducted a small experiment on autumn and spring manuring 
with different kinds of potatoes, in the same field where the other 
experiment was, and I may say with similar results. The autumn 
manured was about the same quality as the spring plot, but not so 
rich nor so equal in size. The varieties were Irish cups, long black 
kidney, and white rocks. The same results were observed in all 
the cases. The manure applied was, 15 yards of farmyard manure 
and 3 cwt. of dissolved bones per acre. I did not, however, 
weigh nor measure the produce,^ but formed my opinion from 
observation. 


Expebtment, 1863.—On the GRA.nir Crop. 

The drills of both plots were split and harrowed previous to being 
ploughed for the grain crop, in order to have any unexhausted 
manure more equally incorporated with the soil, for the better 
equalising of the succeeding grain and grass crops —a method which 
should always be adopted, if time will at all permit. 

Both plots were sown on the 2d April with a drill machine, SJ 
bushels of English birley oats sown per acre, along with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of well-selected grass-seeds, the grass-seeds slightly 
harrowed in, and then rolled again. 

Braird came beautiful in both plots. No difference could be 
observed between either until the fall of the first leaf, when the 
autumn-manured plot looked exceedingly bad, and continued so 
more or less, in comparison with the other, throughout the season. 

Both plots harvested on the 29th Sept., weighed on the steelyard 
and stacked October the 5th; all thrashed on the 10th; grain 
dressed, weighed, and deducted from the gross produce. I may 
mention that the young grass on both plots seems very much alike. 
I think, if there be any difference, the autumn-manured plot has the 
advantage. The following is the result of this experiment;— 
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The difference as shown by the tables in favour of spring manur¬ 
ing, both as regards the turnip and the grain crop, speaks for itself, 
and requires no remarks. 

To show the effects of the two modes of manuring on the hay 
crop, I have sent in the result of this experiment also, which gives 
some farther information on this subject 

The quantity of grass seeds sown in each plot along with the 
com was 1 bushel of the best perennial rye-grass, 2 lb. of red dover, 
2 lb. of cow-grass, and lb. of alsicke. The above quantity will be 
thought by many far too little, but I find it perfectly sufficient. 

The grass appeared after the hay was cut, thickly planted; but 
on the autumn-manured plot a great many of the plants looked 
sickly through the winter, and died out, the cause of which I am 
quite unable to explain, as the other plot continued a fine thick sward 
^ along; consequently the last-mentioned crop produced consider¬ 
ably more weight of hay. 

To test the crop I measured off 40 poles in each plot. When 
the crop was ready—^the clover Ml blown and the rye-grass about 
half full—each plot was carefully cut and colled by itself, weighed 
on the steelyard, and stacked in fine condition on the 9th of August. 

Spring-manured plot gave 6 cwt. per 40 poles—or, on 2 acres, 
2 tons 8 cwt. ; value at 8d. per stone of 22 lb., £8, 2s. 

Autumn manured gave per 40 poles, 6 cwt.—or at the rate of 
2 tons per 2 acres; value at same rate per stone, £6, los. 4d. 
Difference in favour of spring manuring,*£1, 6s. 8d. I did not 
observe any difference in the quality of either. 

It win be seen at a glance at the result of this experiment, that 
autumn manuring has nothing of itself to recommend it, as it pro¬ 
duced less valuable crops over the three years. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that I highly approve' of the sugges¬ 
tions given for conducting experiments in the last number of the 
Transactions by Professor Anderson. 


ON MIXED PLANTATIONS. 

By John Mokbison, Coneypark Nursery, Stirling. 

[Premium—^The Medium Gold Medal.] 

The skilM landscape-gardener must be considered as a true 
artist. His art is a combination of the florist's, forester's, land- 
surveyor's, architect's, and painter's; for he is called upon at times 
to exerrise the skilMness which bdongs to each of these several 
professions, or to give an opinion on matters practically connected 
with some of thdr departments. 

The effect which is prodnced in the appearance of a ^dscape by 
a judicious grouping of trees is very remarkable. Besides being in 
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themsdves objects of great beauiy, they impart an agreeable variety 
of colonring and sha^g to the landscape, and serve to show off 
with advantage all other objects seen along with them, whether in 
their immediate neighbonrhood or at a (Sstance. A level plain, 
however well cultivated, looks tame and monotonous imless appro¬ 
priately relieved by strips or groups of planting; and even a single 
tree in a park is often acknowledged to be a decided outset. An 
exposed cottage on a rising ground looks solitary, cold, ^d cheer¬ 
less ; but peering out from amidst trees, the same dwelling seems 
the very picture of peaceful comfort and happiness. In this latter 
aspect there appears to be a most appropriate and even necessary 
connection between the house and the trees, not merely because 
. the planting is required for shelter, but it seems to be absolutely 
demanded for the sake of its ornamental character. Such an 
example may serve to bring out the general principle, that a cottage 
being shown to more advantage when surrounded by a planting of 
trees, it should always be so provided and exhibited; and if this 
may be assumed as a general principle, it suggests the existence of 
certain laws of ornament as belonging to the art of the landscape- 
gardener. The application of these laws, however, must always 
depend upon circumstances; for they cannot be so clearly defined 
as to entitle them to be considered as.absolute, neither are they so 
doubtful and unsatisfactory as to warrant their being altogether 
n^lected 

In the formation of'new plantations much might be done to 
secure the beauty of the scenery by such an arrangement of the 
Afferent varieties of trees as would form an agreeable shading to 
the landscape. The lights and shadows shown in a great picture 
are^ its principal attractions; and as they give expression to the 
design of the artist, it is upon them that his chief attention is 
bestowed. In the same way, the harmony of colouring presented 
in the natural landscape must likewise be considered one of its most 
enga^ng features; and it should be the aim of the landscape- 
gardener to follow in every particular such a method of operation 
as will bring out this distinguishing quality to the best advantage, 
^d at the same time prevent the exhibition of w’hat may seem 
incongruous and inconsistent with the scene regarded as a whole. 
The motley mixture of the Scotch fir, the spruce, and the larcb, 
shown in many plantations, in promiscuous position, even after the 
trees have attained their maturity, is far ftom producing a fine 
effect; and although such an arrangement might have been found 
necessaiy when planting, for the sake of providing suitable nurses, 
there is no reason why that order should continue to be maintained 
with the permanent trees. 

Viewed from a short distance, a pl^tation presents the most 
imposing appeairace when the trees are grouped or massed together 
according to their several varieties, and when all the irregularities 
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of the ground are taken advantage of in order to suit the most 
efficient display of the various kinds. And where the policies are 
of even limited extent, and the material placed at his disposal is 
comparatively scanty, the landscape-gardener who has taste and 
judgment will always make the most of his resources; and it is 
surprising, when skill is enlisted, how far slender means may be 
made to go, and how moderate-sized plantations can be made to 
look much more extensive than they really are. The opportunities 
afforded for the opening up of scenery worthy of being shown, or the 
shutting out from view such objects as are disagreeable or in bad 
keeping with the general prospect, by the judicious use of deciduous 
or evergreen varieties of trees, and preserving the sky-line perfect 
and unbroken, while at the same time it may be kept waving or 
undulating, are all points which the eye of the practical man will 
readily seize upon and turn to account. 

Let us take for granted that the mansion-house is the stand-point 
from which the landscape should take its rise. In the laying-out 
of our ancient Scottish country-seats, the most seems to have been 
made of such material as coffid be obtained at the time—^the oak, 
the ash, the beech, and the lime, ^th here and there a silver and 
Scotch fir, and perhaps a chestnut. But for the adornment of 
our modern parks a much more extensive assortment is demanded; 
and when so many valuable additions have been made to our list of 
trees, which now embraces foliage of the most beautiful and varied 
shape, and all shades of green, yellow, purple, and scarlet, much 
wider scope can be given to the taste for mrd embellishment than 
could formerly be afforded. The style and grouping of the policies 
around the mansion-house must of course always be regulated by 
the situation and the nature of the ground, respect being had to the 
perspective view, while every knoll or elevation should be made avail¬ 
able for the purpose of increasing the effect of the scene, and any not¬ 
able prospect should be carefully kept open, with here and there a peep 
at such romantic-looking rocks or mountains as the vicinity can show. 

Perhaps no part of landscape-gardening operations is more diffi¬ 
cult to deal with than those which are proper to that portion of the 
policies which lie in the immediate vicinity of the mansion-house; 
and for the obvious reason, that the laying out and planting of that 
part of the grounds is subjected to a more frequent and closer in¬ 
spection, and, as a matter of course, to more severe criticism, than 
the others; and forming as it does the foreground of the picture, it 
necessarily bears the responsibility of setting off the background to the 
best advantage. I merely refer to these facts in order to show the 
importance of considering well the whole ground and its bearings be¬ 
fore commencing work at all, and also the effect likely to be pro¬ 
duced upon those parts of the scene where 

^ Distance lends encbarntment to ilie Tiew,” 

by any changes which may be proposed to be made dose at hand. 
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But the mention of a subject by way of illustration may serve to 
make the above remarks more ea^y understood. And as it is diffi¬ 
cult to make choice of a private demesne for such a purpose without 
perhaps giving offence, or running the risk of describing a place not 
generally known, I shall endeavour to obviate this by naming a 
mansion-house and grounds with which every Scotchman at least 
is familiar, and the esteemed proprietor of which is not likely to qim- 
rel with us for so doing,—refer to Holyrood Palace, the mansion 
of our beloved Queen, taking also the Park, S^bury Crags, Arthur’s 
Seat, and surrounding ground into account. 

The east front of the Palace, extending to the approach-gate 
from the London Eoad, including both sides of the Drive, might with 
great advantage be planted to a certain extent. On the north side 
there are perhaps only two views worthy of being kept open ; the 
first, a peep by the comer of the Poyal Terrace across the Forth, 
and haying the Fife hills as a background ; the other, a prospect 
along the Forth, by the Bass Eock and seawards. If these two views 
were preserved, the remaining portion of this line should be dosely. 
plantedup,so as to exclude some unsightly bmldingsand public works; 
and to do this effectively, a double row of trees in group would be 
required, consisting of deciduous and evergreen varieties alternately 
—^the inner or wall line being composed of deddnous, and the outer 
or park line of evergreen varieti^; and as the ground is somewhat 
narrow>it would he necessary togroup the tre^ in triplets, and plant 
in idgz$Q tonoy as shown in the annexed diagram:— 

* 1 * * 2 * * 3 * * 4 * 


* * * * 

* I * * 2 * * Z * * 4 * 

Such a double line of trees, consisting of eight groups of each variely, 
would, 1 think, be suffident for the purpose above mentioned, and 
they, might be composed and ranged as follows:—dinner line (decidu¬ 
ous), commencing at Ihe foot of Sie Eoyal Ohapd,—group 1, purple 
beech {Fagus a purjpureci) ; 2, scarlet oak (Quercus cocdnea); S, 
purple sycamore (Acer purpurea); 4*, laage-leaved maple (A. mao- 
rophyUum) ; 5, scarlet flowering horse-chestnut (JEsealus ruhi- 
oimda); 6, variegated sycamore (A, mriegata); 7, birch (Betula 
alba) ; 8, Spanish chestnut (var. Knight’s prolific, Gastanea visca). 
Outer line -(evergreen),—^group 1, black American spruce (AUee 
nigra); 2, Cemhian stone pine (Fintis Gemlrd); 3, Menzies’s spruce 
(A Memiesii}^; 4, mountain Weymouth pine (P. monticohC); 5, 
the Douglas pine (A. Dougladi) ; 6, Austrian pine (P, AustrmiOb) ; 
7, the Albert spruce (A. AJbertii); 8, Lobb’s arbor-vite (Thuga 
Lobbii), 
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As the groimd becomes too narrow to admit of grouping being 
continued the entire way to the gate, the form of planting would 
therefore require to be altered, and carried on only in a double row, 
say of Pinus Austriaca and Abies nigra; but at the gate itself a fine 
large terminal group might be formed, composed of the beautiful 
weeping birch, acacia {RMnia pseudo-mcwid), and Lombardy pop¬ 
lar [Populm fastigiatd), intermixed. 

Eie above would appropriately screen off from view all that is 
necessary to be excluded from the prospect in this direction; and 
the remaining portion of the park, on the same side, would admit of 
a few additional groups and soihe single specimens being inserted, and 
these might be planted parallel with, but at a suitable distance from, 
the railing in east front of the Palace, The specimens should com¬ 
prise—(1) Picea nobilis, (2) P. HTordmanniana, (3) P. pinsapo, and 
(4) P. lasiocarpo,—^which four would probably be found quite suffi¬ 
cient to form this line; and in front of these, eastward, let two 
groups be planted, consisting of (1) Acer Pennsylvanica and (2) double 
scarlet, double white, and single scarlet thorn; this latter group 
should be placed towards the Drive; while right in centre of these two, 
but extending to west end of drill-ground, another group, composed 
of Cedrus deodara, would show with immense effect. 

Crossing the Drive to the foot of the hiU, extending from the 
elbow of the Crags eastwards to St Anthony's Chapel, a great group 
of Abies, sorts, would stand with much advantage on the level 
ground. Norway spruce (A, eoscelsa) might be given as a back¬ 
ground to show with ^eater effect Menzies's spruce {A. Menziesii), 
Douglas spruce (A, Vouglasii), the white spruce {A. allcC), the 
black spruce {A, nigr <£); while the lake in front of the Chapel I 
would surround with birch (B. alha), Abele poplar (P, oifta), the 
Huntingdon widow {ScUvo (Mti ); and at intervals Abies nigra and 
the hemlock spruce (A. Canadensis). The two last named would 
contrast favourably in summer with the foliage of the deciduous 
trees, and serve as a winter clothing when the others had shed their 
leaves. This towering clump woidd have a grand effect; and the 
old ruins of the Chapel would be considerably lightened up by having 
a ism plants of the gold and silver striped elder {Samlmcus var.) in¬ 
terspersed about it. 

W^t of the lake we leave a wide entrance to Hunter's Bog, ^mre 
a group of limes {Tilia europcBo) and scarlet horse-chestnut 
{JEsQuhm rabiomdci) would be in fine keeping; and advancing in 
the direction of the Lodge, a few single specimens of the upright 
elm (Ulmus monbana fastigiatd)^ the golden ash (Prcm^us 
aurea!), the purple beech (P. s. pv^vrea)^ with small groups in¬ 
termixed of Finus Austiia^ and Pinus maritima, might be planted 
with advantage. At the south comer of the Lodge a large cluster 
intermixed, and in a pear-shaped form, of Turkey oak (Q. cems), 
scarlet oak (Q. coeeinea), purple beech (P. s. pwrpnrea), and syce- 
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more (-d.. wotild show extremely well, extending 

frdm the Lodge southwards, and returning to the Palace along the 
Drive in an avenue of the i^camore, scarlet horse-chestnut, the lime, 
and beech (F. sylvaticd), in equal proportions, sufficient space being 
left between each to admit of one Cedrus deodara on both sides of 
the Drive, and onwards the gold and silver striped holly (Bex var- 
iegaid) and common holly (J. aquifolium). 

Passing round to the south-west front by Dumbiedykes and on by 
St Leonards, the whole of the buildings in sight require to be shut 
out from view of the park, and for this purpose I would plant aline 
of the Lombardy and black Italian poplars along the entire length 
of the wall; in front the Weymouth pine (P. si/rdbus), Abies Doug- 
lasii, A. excelsa, and P. Austiiaca, intermixed, would form a magni¬ 
ficent screen. The tall, pyramidal Lombardy poplar, with the broader 
set and more majestic black Italian poplar, and Runs in front, would 
effectually conceal what is not wanted in the view at this point, and 
at the same time form in themselves very attractive olgects. 

The flat ground here, extending to both sides of the Drive and 
Old Meadows, would make a splendid pinetum, the soil and situa¬ 
tion being suitable for almost all the varieties. The magnificent 
Wellingtonia would be entirely at home here, as also the deciduous 
cypress (Cupressvs distichum)^ the pines, and abies; while the 
piceas, excelled by none of the others in b^uty, would, as a whole, 
luxuriate in this pact of the ground; likewise the cupressus, thujas, 
&a, &a, pinetum could be finished off by a plantation of 

Pinus Austriaca and larch (Larix exiropced) sloping up to and 
flifidhing at St Leonard’s railway station. 

Turning now to Salisbury Crags for the purpose of planting, the 
more rugged portions and jutting rocks ought to be left open and 
freely exposed. The Pinns mughus and P. montana might be inter¬ 
spersed here and there, but by no means so thickly as to conceal the 
wild beauty of the Crags. These two varieties get bushy and hang 
out from the rocks, and they would therefore be in fine keeping with 
the geneiSEd outline. Where a suitable spot offered, one or two larch 
should be slipped in, and these would make tolerable trees, and at 
the same time form a fine mixture with the P. mughus: the bi^ht 
green of the larch in spring and yellow in autumn would contrast 
well with the more sombre foliage of the mughus. 

The steep braes sloping down from the Crags towards the valley 
might be appropriately covered with a wild intermixed mass of such 
as the sloe {PrmLUs the hazel {Gorylus avellana), the 

bird-cheny {Gercbsm padus\ thorns of sorts, double and single scar¬ 
let and double white cratagus, laburnum {Cytisus labumurn), elder 
{Smrdmmis) of sorts, intermingled with whin (Ulex enropcea) and 
broom (Gytisus scoparms). In these we should have such a mag¬ 
nificent mass of wild luxuriance as would hide the present barrfen, 
uncouth-looking acres of quarry debris, and perfume the air for 
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several montlis in the year; while the same bold outline of the 
Crags being preserved, assisted by the few pines dropped in as pro¬ 
posed, would render t\e entire scene very different in appearance 
from what it is at present. Of course, some labour and expense 
would be incurred in accomplishing these improvements, but both 
would be well bestowed. It would be necessary, in clearing out the 
shivers, to form pits and fill them with good soil for planting, which 
would give the trees a fair start, and I have no doubt they would 
continue to thrive extremely well 

Extending up the hiU beyond the Crags, but before entering on 
the higher slope, the larch and Scotch fir (P. syhestris) could be 
massed in solid squares, so to speak, according as the several levels or 
inequalities , occurred, and following the whole circle of the hill in 
one mass of Finns Austriaca and Scotch fir, leaving the poll or summit 
bare and open as at present, that the magnificent view from it may 
not be interfered with. 

If sudi a plantation as that now described were formed, the val¬ 
ley beneath should be bordered off, in a circuitous winding line, with 
birch,.hawthorn in variety, willow, purple beech, purple sycamore, 
Acer negundo variegata, and scarlet oak. These might be massed 
according to circumstances, while at suitable intervals single speci¬ 
mens might be inserted, which would preserve a view here and there 
of the braes and cliffs; while along the same line a fine undergrowth 
could be given of ivy (Hedera helix), the honeysuckle or woodbine 
(Lonicera of sorts), sweet clematis or virgin’s bower {Clematis 
flammula), Mahonia aquifolia, &c. The opposite side, to the west 
and south, on same level, ought to be made the counterpart of the 
margin now described along the Drive; while the knoll tapering 
towards St Leonards should be massed with birch and larch, which 
might be extended to the plantation endmg at the piiietum. In finish¬ 
ing in this manner we have the most beautiful variety of colours of 
foliage, with all the various intervening shades contrasting or blending 
together. Seen from the glen, the braes and Crags form the lower 
sky-hne, with here and there the pines dotted along, and allowing 
the eye to wander to the very summit of the Seat, where again we 
have the pines as a margin between us and the sky. Covered with 
such a profusion and variety of trees, this romantic and classic 
mountain would stand out a much more attractive object in the 
beauts, landscape than it even now is ; while its proximity to such 
a noble city as the Scottish metropolis, and its being seen to advan¬ 
tage from so many different points, would render it famous to an 
extraordinary degree. . 

From the summit of the hill, sloping eastwards, a detailed and 
particular description of the various shelvings or plateaux that occur 
is perhaps not necessary to be given ; it may be sufficient if we keep 
in view that, for the sake of preserving harmony of colour and gene¬ 
ral effect, eaA rising piece of ground of about the same level, although 
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separated by ravines or Hollows, ongHt to be planted with the same 
variety of trees, such as Scotch fir, P. Austriaca, &c., while the hol¬ 
lows themselves may be larch or hardwood alternating; so that 
from different points of view the lights>nd shades of the various foli¬ 
age may be best seen, or even the entire mountain itself made to 
appear as one vast plantation of the same variety, or very nearly so. 

Proceeding in a general way with this extensive planting, we 
continue our course eastwards by St Anthony’s Chapel and the 
Hunter’s Bog; and for the back part of the Chapel a mixture of 
trees would be required, although the ground should by no means be 
packed; and at a distance from the ruins the black American spruce 
(A. nigrc^t Norway spruce (P. excelscC), Acacia robinia, and Cedrus 
deodara; while more in front, as already proposed, the variegated 
elder, bird-cherry {G. padus), and thorns of sorts. The two shelv- 
ings to the south and east of the Chapel would have a pleasing 
effect if planted, the lower one with sugar maple {Ac&r mccharinum), 
ash-leaved maple {A, fr<i!dnifoUvm), scarlet oak (Q. cocdhed), and 
a nice belting of Knus laricio; the upper with Acer Pennsylvanica, 
common oak, and purple beech, and a belting of P. Austriaca. 

As the Hunter’s Bog is now used as a shooting ground,it maybe 
a question whether its being planted of a dark or fight shade would 
be the more appropriate. If a fight diade should be preferred, by 
keeping sofScient open space in &e centre of the ground fc»r the 
purpose of ball practice^ a btosA bdting of weeping birch, Hunting¬ 
don willow, wbfc thorn® of sorts, would form a very suitable mix¬ 
ture, to be followed with the Scotch fir upwards to the ridge of 
the }bD- . But if a dark shade should be considered better, the 
pines could be continued to the margin of the bog, taking the place 
of the birch, &c., and leaving a crown of pines beyond the butts. 

In passing to the south side of the hiU from St Leonards by 
Samson’s Eibs, we come upon a splendid level, suitable for an oak 
and other hardwood plantation, together with several capital spots 
for some of our more notable pines. Again we climb the hill-side 
to the south, and plant in a manner similar to that suggested for the 
north and eas^—^though the Ribs could be much more easily 
planted than the crags; and in this locality there are also some ex¬ 
cellent situations for clumps of pines of sorts. Descending to Dud- 
dingston Loch, it should be surrounded with the Huntingdon willow, 
Abele poplar (P. albci), the black Italiaa poplar (P. monilifera)^ 
alder (Alnus fflutinosd), and, at a short distance from the water, 
with the birch At this beautiful sheet of water we stand at the 
southern boundary of the royal demesne, and here our planting 
operations terminate. 

With such an extent and variety of surface to work upon, any¬ 
thing like a minute detail of the proposed planting operations would 
extend this paper to an undue length ; but the subject itself is ex¬ 
tremely interesting, and the particular topic discussed is a most im- 
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portant matter. Attention is beginning to be directed throughout 
the country to the desirability and necessity of providing public 
parks for tiie recreation of the people, and in some of the cities and 
tovms of Scotland these have already been laid out and planted, and 
are highly ornamental and much appreciated. I need not say how 
much the inhabitants of Edinburgh esteem their public parks and 
gardens, or how much these conduce to the embellishment and 
beauty of their otherwise magnificent city. But the grounds around 
Holyrood Palace, including Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat, pre¬ 
sent views of romantic interest and loveliness unsurpassed by any 
royal demesne in Europe; and their picturesque effect would be 
immensely increased by some such planting as I have now sketched. 
With her numerous and efficient education^ and literary institutions, 
why should the Modem Athens " not also have her " groves of the 
Academy,” to which the sons of learning and science might con¬ 
veniently retire and find soothing relaxation in the intervals of their 
severe studies ?— 

Where rears the ash his airy crest, 

And shines the birch in silver vest. 

And the beech in glistening leaves is drest, 

While dark between shows the oak’s proud breast, 
like a chieftain’s frowning tower.” 

And surely for the tourist no greater attraction could be added to 
the many already abounding in the city and its suburbs than the 
grateful shelter which might be afforded by the sweet sylvan re¬ 
treats around the famous Palace of Holyrood. Coming to inspect 
the stately structure and its historical curiosities, he might also 
mark 

** What time in many-coloured bowers, 

Pale autumn wreathes his latest, loveliest fiowers; 

The rich luxuriance mark of every view, 

The mild and modest tint, the splendid hue. 

The tempered harmony of various shades I” 

In 1851 it was permitted to erect the statue of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, defrayed by subscription, in front of the Palace. 
Would the adornment of the Palace grounds, in whole or in part as 
now proposed, not be also allowed? If permission w&re given, 
what more suitable present could a loyal and attached peoi& te- 
stow upon their beloved Sovereign 1 
The following is a list of such varieties of trees as I consider 
suitable for giving a pleasing effect to the landscape during different 
seasons:— 

English Name. Scientific Name. Spring Poliage. Antmnn Foliage. 

The Ash, jFreannus easce/ffior. Shining green. Green to yellow. 

Gk>lden Ash, jS. aurea, Yellow, Yellow. 

Aucuba-leaved Ash, i?. aucuHJhlia, Yellow and green. Yellow and green. 

Entire-leaved Ash, F. E. var., . Green, Green to yellow. 
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The common ash is so well known that little description of it is 
required; hut the three last-named sorts here introduced contrast 
so beaut^ully with it as to foliage that they are worthy of remark 
and a place in any collection. The golden ash, displaying both in 
wood and foliage the fine golden tint of autumn throughout the 
season, is yeiy conspicuous; and the aucuba-leaved, having beauti¬ 
fully mottled-like foliage, is very attractive; while the entire-leaved, 
although having nothing uncommon as to colour, is nevertheless 
veiy (Struct and ornamental as regards shape of foliage. 

The Beech, Fagus sylmtica, Shining green. Yellow. 

Purple Be^h, F. s. purpurea, Purfjle, Purple. 

Larged-leaved Beech, F, s. Tnacrophyllum, Shining green, Yellow. 

The beech is a highly ornamental tree, both as to habit and colour 
of foliage, and more especially the purple-leaved variety, which is 
very attractive when planted either as single specimens or in groups, 
care being taken that the other varieties of trees planted near them 
be of as Hght a colour of green or yellow as possible. The large- 
leaved variety is a much bolder-lookmg tree than the common, and 
is worthy of distinction. There are several other varieties of beech, 
such as the gold-striped or blotched-leaved, and the cut-leaved or 
fern-leaved, but neither of these are suflB.ciently ornamental for 
general purposes. 

The Birch, Btbula eiXba, Brighfe green, YcSlowiah brown. 

The beautiful biroh hardly requires description. There are few 
trees b^ter known, and I believe none more generally admired. 
The bit^ seems never out of place; its fine pendulous branches 
and pyc^idal habit, with beautiful silver bark, render it suitable 
alike for the flat or knowy lawn. It is equally at home on the hill¬ 
side or among the craggy rocks, and will answer the grounds of the 
palace or the limited plot attached to the cottage. 

Chestnut, Sj^nish, Caetarua visca. Green, Pale yellow. 

Do. do. Knight’s prolific, Castanea y. Knightii, Shining green. Pale yellow. 

The Spanish chestnut will always take a prominent place in park 
scenery, being a noble tree with fine foliage. Knight’s prolific is 
by far the handsomest variety, being more upright in habit of 
growth, and having most beautiifal shining green foliage. 

Chestnut, Horse, jdBecului hipptmsUmum, Dark green, Brown. 

Do. do. JSsmlus k. rMcurida. Do. Do. 


planted side by side with the white flowering or common while in 
flower, are truly pretty. Add a lime tree to the group as a back¬ 
ground, and the picture is complete. The rich golden tints of the 
lime harmonise with the brown of the chestnut, and the formation 
of head of each sort dovetail them, as it were, together. 


The horse-chestnut makes most admirable specimens? havingbroad- 
half-pyramidal heads; and when the scarlet-flowering are 
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The Elm, 

Purple Mm, 
Upright Elm, 
English Elm, 
Cork-barked Mm, 


Ulmus montana, 
TTlmm «i. fniTpyLvea, 
Ulmus m. fobstigiaia, 
Ulmus campestris, 
Ulmus c, sv^osa, 


Dark green. Brown. 

Purple and green, Brownish. 
Green, Green. 

Green, Yellow. 

Green, Yellow. 


The elm holds a prominent place in most collections, and de¬ 
servedly so, for if properly trimmed when yonng, few trees can com¬ 
pare with it, either as single specimens or for forming an avenue. 
The upright variety is very striking and pretty. The purple elm 
is only so on the back of the leaf, but its roughness prevents the 
colour being shown to the extent desired. The cork-barked and 
common English elm make fine specimens, and are very efiective, 
the smallness of their foliage having a pleasing contrast with 
montana. 


Cypress, deciduous, Taxodium dtstishum, PaJe greeu. Brown. 

The beautiful fem-like foliage of this tree gives it a first claim 
for ornamental planting. It makes a fine specimen as to shape, 
and its foliage is truly lovely. It thrives best when somewhat 
sheltered, and in a rather deep and moist soil. 

Laburnum, Scotch, Cytisus L* alpinus^ Shining green. Yellow. 

Laburnum, common, Cytisus Lahumumy Green, Yellow. 

Laburnum, purple, C^isvs L. purpursum^ Green, Yellow. 

The laburnums are well known and highly ornamental, their 
foliage in September and October being nearly as brilliant as their 
flowers are in early summer. The purple variety is very striking, 
often having purple and yellow flowers on the same trees. The 
above three varieties ought to be strewn about the outskirts of 
pleasure-grounds, and are extremely pleasing when seen from a 
short distance. 


Lime Tree, TUia mropcea, Pale green. Yellow. 

The lime is a tree of great excellence, making most handsome 
specimens of pyramidal shape when planted singly. They are finely 
adapted for a screen or as an avenue line, and have a pleasing 
effect on the landscape in autumn, their beautiful yellow foliage 
then contrasting favourably with most other trees. 

Locust Tree (Acacia), Rohiniapseudo-Acacia, Green, Yellow. 

The acacia is of rapid growth, and comparatively hardy, and 
shows in pleasing contrast with most other trees. 


Maple, striped barked, Acer striodum. Green, tinged with Pale yellow. 

yellow, 

Maple, large-leaved, A. masropKyllum, Brownish green. Brown. 

Maple, Norway, A, platdnomes. Bright yellow, Yellow'and purple. 

Maple, A, Rmnsyl^nicum, Beautiftd jrellow, Bedditii yellow. 

Maple, silver, A.negundofolvariegata, Silvery white. White. 

Maple (Sycamore), A,pseuda-pla!Uinvs, Pale green, Brown. 

Maple, variegated. A, p.-p. vaa^ata^ Striped, Striped. 

Maple, purple. A, ,, purpurea. Purple, Pmple and brown. 

Among all our ornamental trees there is no tribe more worthy 
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of cultivation than the Acer, witli their most beautiful, varied, and 
fantastically-cut foliage, comprising all the shades of green, yellow, 
■white, striped, red, and purple. They are attractive in the highest 
degree, and readily adapt themselves to various soils and situations, 
while some of the varieties are of very rapid growth, such as macro- 
phyllum, platanoides, rubmna, and the sycamora They ought to 
be much more extensively cultivated than they appear to be; in¬ 
deed, no ornamental planting is complete without a sprinkling of the 
Acers. 

Oak, English, Querctu rolmr, Bright yellow. Brownish. 

Oa]^ scarlet, Qtiereus eoceima., Sulphur-yellow, Purple and scarlet. 

Oak, Turkey, ^lercits een'is, Green, Greenish brown. 

Bo. do. variegated, §. c. varu^aia. Silver-striped, Silvei^striped. 

The oak is among trees "what the lion is among beasts—the 
monarch of the forest—^and has associated ■with it all that is grand, 
noble, and majestic. Being so well known, anything like particular 
description is perhaps tinnecessaxy. The British oak is an orna¬ 
mental tree of the highest order as to specimen, and when un¬ 
folding their bright ydlow leaves in May the trees are objects of 
increasing beauty. The Scarlet oak has a higher claim on account 
of the loveliness of its foliage, and retains the fine pale yeUow 
colour of leaf during the month of June, changing to purple and 
scarlet in September and October. The Turkey oak, with its bright 
shining green and findy-carved foliage, makes a very gracefnl tree ; 
and the diver-striped variety, with the same shining green and 
clear silver ladng, has a most cheerful appearance. There are 
several other varieties of the oak which might have been named 
and described, but the three last mentioned, being sufficiently dis¬ 
similar m foliage and handsome as specimens, will serve the purpose 
of this paper. 

Oriental Plane, PkUanits orieataltSf Grey green, Brownish. 

Western Planed Plaianta occidentalism Bull green, , Brown. 

The plane is the most characteristic and ornamental tree we 
hava^ Where tiiey thrive they inake magnificent specimens^ They 
like a somewhat .shdtered situation and a. good deep loam. The 
colour of the foliage either in spring or autumn is not so much a 
distinguishing feature as its shape and general appearance, which 
render the trees very striking objects in the landscape. 

Abele Poijlar, Populus alba. White and green. White and grOen.. ' 

Black Italian Poplar, Popuhis rnoniliferam Yellowish‘greeu. Bright yellow. 

Lombardy Poplar, Populasfastigiata, Pale green. Brownish. 

Balsam Poplar, Popultts bedsamfera^ Yellow, Brownish. 

The poplars are nseM as well as ornamental for planting in and 
around policies. The Abele and Black Italian varieties wiU thrive 
well in moist situations, such as liver-eddes and on the boKfor of 
lakes, &e., and they are also of very rapid growth. The surface of 
the leaf of the Abde, being^ of a fine snining gfeen, while the back 
is of a beautiful downy w^mte, is shown to great advantage when it 
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is stirred by the breeze. The Black Italian variety has a cheerful 
pale-green-colonred leaf, and makes a very handsome specimen, re¬ 
taining the foliage and colour longer than any other variety of poplar. 

Service Tree, P^rus aria. Grey green, Brownisli green. 

The service tree is very ornamental, having fine grey-green 
foliage, is half pyramidal in shape, and makes a beautiM mixture 
among the darker-foliaged trees. 

Tulip Tree, Idriodendt'ori tvHfif&'a, Pale green, Bicli yellow, 

A very beautiful and highly ornamental tree, foliage being nicely 
cut like a saddle, and of an extremely rich yellow colour in autumn. 

Thorn, single scarlet, Graiagus ozyaxaai^ punicea^ Br^ht green, Yellow. 
Thom, double scarlet, Cratdgus o,j[ora pleTuiy Bright green, Yellow. 

Thom, double white, Orata^ o. f. p. allxt. Bright green. Yellow. 

The thorn, although not growing to a large tree, is highly orna¬ 
mental to the lawn. These three are perhaps the prettiest and 
most useful amongst the many varieties—^the beautiful scarlet 
blossom of the one and the large trusses of pure white of the other 
being very striking. There is something p^uliarly sweet and homely 
about the thorn which makes it a universal favourite. 

Walnut, Jtbglamregiat Shining green, Brown. 

A noble tree, and well worth a place in every lawn of sufficient 
extent to admit it. 

Wniow, Huntingdon, Salix alba, Silve^ grsy* Silvery. 

Willow, Bedford, Salix Russelliana, Greyish green. Brownish. 

Do. Seaside or Comewell, Salix, var. . Grey green. Brownish. 

The willow is a most useful and certainly very ornamental tree. 
The Huntingdon variety delights in comparatively swampy ground, 
and thrives well on the margin of rivers and lakes. When the trees 
are full grown and have their pendulous branches drooping over 
or kissing the stream as it passes along, or dipping into the placid 
waters of the lake, they appear in fine keeping with the scenery. 
The Bedford variety is more upright in habit and less downy, al¬ 
though very pretty, and makes fine specimen trees. The Comewell or 
Seaside variety is not so fine in form or foliage, hut is better adapted 
for some purposes than the others. The former- are fresh-water 
wiHows, while this is a saltwater variety, and is therefore most 
usefiil for planting our islands. If an entire line were planted 
between the sea and the land, and cut over at different heig^t^ and 
thereby caused to stool out, or even if a double or line 

w^e &US planted and topped, it would form an excellent guard 
ag^st sea spray and high winds. Also, where a few are dotted 
through the r^ular planting they shelter and nurse the plantation 
wonderfully. 

In the above list qf ornamental trees I have entered none but 
such as I think are strictly suitable for the purpose, and at the same 
time useful.. The pines I have not conridered it necessary, to partfc 
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cukrise as to colour of foliage. The whole are ranged according 
to the best of my judgment; and if the paper should he considered 
serviceable in some degree in promoting a higher style of landscape 
ornamentation, and thereby further one of the many laudable ob¬ 
jects of the Highland and Agricultural. Society, I shall feel satisfied. 


ON THE RECLAMATION OP WASTE LAND. 

By Charles Sanosteb, Balnabreicb, Brechin. 

[Premium—^The Gold Medal.] 

I ENTERED as tenant of the farm of Balnabreich,at Martinmas 1859, 
upon a nineteen years’ lease. The farm extended to 258 acres arable 
and 23 of pasture, besides a considerable extent of land under 
wood, at the yearly rent of £840 for the arable and pasture land, 
and £10 for the woodland j a portion of the woodland I was at 
liberty to improve. Imme^tely on getting possession of the farm, 
I began to improve the woodland, and by Martinmas 1860 I had, 
by trenching and drainings i^daimed 57 acres 9 poles, and made 
it fit for cropping. 

The trenching cost £675, 15s. 7d. The expense of clearing the 
ground of tree-roots and stones, after the wood was off the ground, 
which I did with my own servants and horses, I estimate at £4 per 
acre, amounting to £228. I have paid for cutting and filling up again 
557 chains of (&ains, £77,4s, 2d., and for tiles for the same, £70,16s. 

All the above work has been done at my own expense, without 
any assistance from Government grant, or any promise of help from 
the proprietor. 

The tend thus reclaimed, with the exception of 7^ acres, was 
a regular for^ of wood, with a black or yellow soil lying on a day 
subsoil. The 7| acres was a thorough swamp or bog, with several 
pools in it, and a good deal of wood in different places. The wood¬ 
land was formerly let yearly for pasture at a rent generally of about 
£2,10s. 

The removal of the stones and of the roots of trees was a work of 
considerable difficulty; and the drainage of the 7J acres of bog was 
very difficult mdeed. It was so soft that it was scarcely possible to 
pass over it without sinking through the surface, except when planks 
of wood were laid for the purpose. On cutting below the surface, 
the i^il was found in so liquid a state that it was necessary, in xhany 
places, to carry a quantity of the surface near the spots where the 
drains were to be put, and to throw over this as mu^ of the under 
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surface as would lie without running hack into the drain. .After allow¬ 
ing the drain to be in that state until the soil that had been thrown 
out became somewhat firm^ I proceeded to dig as deep as the 
softness of the ground would permit. I then laid in a five-inch pipe 
with collars. After a time I removed the pipe and deepened the 
drain as much farther as possible^ and then relaid the pipes and col¬ 
lars. By this time I was pretty well through the soft boggy sur¬ 
face, and was reaching the top of the gravel. Two or three weeks 
afterwards I proceeded to dig well down into the gravel, where I got 
a great quantity of water, as much as filled a five-inch pipe for a 
le^er, and by putting in branch drains into the bog I got it at last 
thoroughly dried. 

Almost another 12 acres required drainage; but by going to 
4 feet deep I always found, as before, a go<S open dmwing bottom 
below the day. 

In spring 1860 I had about 20 acres of the newly-trendied land 
under crop ; but owing to the backwardness of the season and the 
state of the ground, which was much poached with dragging oflf the 
tree-roots and stones, the seed was late in being got in. ’ Where 
earliest sown there was a good crop ; but the later ^e sowing, the 
crop was always the poorer. 

I used 6 bushels of oats and 2J cwt. of Peruvian guano 
per imperial acre. I considered that the crop did no more than 
cover the expense of seed and guano, and labour in laying it 
down, and gathering and removing the small roots that were on 
the surface. 

In autumn 1860 I had aU the ground cleared of roots and stones 
so far as I was able. A number of the roots were so large that they 
could not be pulled out,- even with three or four horses, so that I 
allowed them to remain, and sowed round about them for two 
seasons; and in the end of harvest 1862, when they had become 
much lighter, I had them ah removed Many of the stones were of 
such a size that they had to be blasted with gunpowder in order to 
render them manageable. 

In spring 1861 I put the whole of the trenched gromid into oats, 
and had a very fair crop all over, except on 10 or 12 acres that had 
not boen drained. I used 6 bushels of oats, and 2 cwt. Peruvian 
guano, and 1 cwt. blood manure per imperial acre. I estimata the 
average produce at 3 qrs. per acre. 

In autumn 1861 I had the whole of the trenched land ploughed 
with three horses in the plough. Being exposed to the frost all win¬ 
ter, it was well pulverised; and in spring 18621 had 46 acres sown 
with oats—with 6 bushels of oats, and 3 cwt. Peruvian guano per acre. 
I estimate the return at 4 quarters and 6 bushels per acre, worth 
£7, 2s. 6d Eight acares, after carrying two crops, were sown in tur¬ 
nips. The ground was ploughed like the rest in autumn with three 

TRANS.— JAinJARY 1865. 2 H 
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horses; in spring I gave it 60 bushels of lime per acre, on the 
frosted surface, and a double tining of iron harrows. I then 
drilled the ground without cross-ploughing or grubbing, and, then 
laid down with 15 bushels of mix^ bones and 2 cwt. of blood man¬ 
ure per acre. There was a good crop of turnips, worth £6 per acre. 
I tried 6 drills at the rate of 16 yards dung and 8 bushels bones 
per acre; but I could not distinguish the difference but by the 
marks after growing. I had also three acres in potatoes laid down 
with 3 cwt. of guano and 50 bushels of lime. This was a very 
good crop, and quite free from disease. 

When I entered on this farm at Martinmas 1859, there was a 
very poorcropoftumips,all diseased with finger-and-toe. Part of them 
was valued to me at £2 per acre. In a short time they were nearly 
all gone, not a single cartload being left on an acre. On my entry, 
and- ever since, I have ploughed the land intended for turnips next 
season as soon as the harvest was finished, as deep as three horses 
were able to do with a large plough, and allowed it to remain in that 
state till the proper time for laying down the turnips. I never cross¬ 
plough or grub, but have always given from 50 to 60 bushels of 
lime to the acre, according to the nature of the ground. I then gave 
one or two double turns of heavy iron harrows, then raised the drills, 
and then put the circular harrows over them. 

In 1860 I had no dung for the turnips, it being all required for 
the former turnip-field which was to be sown out I accordingly 
gave for tomlps 16 bushels mixed bone-dust and 2^ cwt of 
blood or turnip manure per acre, and put on the dimg next spring 
ploughing for the barley. In 1861 I pursued the same plan, 
using idl the dung I had for the field after turnips. In spring 1862 
I continued to work on the same system, but had as much spare 
dung after manuring the land that had been in turnips as went over 
nearly all I had for turnips, at the rate of 20 yards of dung per 
acre. The remainder was laid down as in the former two years. 
Since following this system of liming, I have never been troubled with 
finger-and-toe amongst my turnips on any part of the farm since I 
to labour the ground in the way I have described, and have 
never had a single failure of the turnip crop. The farm has now 
been wrought on a five years’ rotation for the last twenty years. I 
am now changing into a six-years’ rotation—viz., three crops of 
grass, followed in succession by oats, turnips, and barley. The farm 
had become almost incapable of growing turnips. 

I may mention in addition, that I have expended upwards of £350 
in the drainage of the land formerly in cultivation. 
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Cost of Iicprovbment. 


TrencMng, 

Cleebring the ground, . 
Cutting and filling drains, 
Tiles for the same, 


Per Imperial Acre, 


Statement of Crop 1861. 


Oats for seed per acre, 

. £1 

0 

0 

Guano, 

do.. 

. 1 

6 

0 

Blood manure, 

do., 

0 

8 

0 

Labour, 

do., 

0 

13 

6 



£3 

7 

6 

Produce, 3 qrs. 

do., 

4 10 

0 

Profit;, 


. £1 

2 

6 


£675 15 7 
228 0 0 
77 4 2 
70 15 0 


£1051 14 9 
£18 9 0 


Statement of Crop 1862. 

Oats for seed per acre, .£100 
Ouano, do., . 1 19 0 

Labour, do., . 10 0 


£3 19 0 

Produce, 4 qrs. 6 bus. do., 7 2 6 


Profit, . . . .£336 


FIELD EXPERIMENTS ON THE ACTION OP URIC ACID AS 
A MANURE. 

By Tboicas Andbbson, M.D., F.E.S.E., Chemist to the Society. 

It is admitted on aU hands that nitrogen can only be absorbed by 
plants when it exists in the state of ammonia or nitric acid; and 
when it is offered to them in any other form, such as in that of gela¬ 
tine, in which it exists in bones and most manures of animal origin, 
it is indispensable to its manurial action that these substances should 
undergo complete decomposition, and yield up their nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia. If this be the case, it becomes important to deteiv 
mine whether nitrogen possesses an equal manurial value in all forms; 
for it may be urged with some show of probability, that it must act 
better, or at least more rapidly, when it exists in a manure as ready- 
formed ammonia, than in those cases in which that compound has to be 
produced by a decomposition, which in some cases may be very slow. 
And following out this view, it may even be asked. Whether it is 
not conceivable that compounds may exist in which the nitrogen is 
so effectually locked up in the form of indecomposable compounds as 
to be entirdy inaccessible to plants? So far as ordinary manurial 
substances are concerned, entire* inaccessibility unquestionably never 
occurs; for all the nitrogenous compounds existing in them are sin- 
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gularly prone to cliange, and sooner or later yield ammonia; but it is 
certain that in some instances decomposition is much slower than 
in others. It might, therefore, be expected that some difference 
should exist in the manurial value of nitrogen in different forms, 
but chemists have, generally gone on the assumption that in all 
those compounds in which it is usually encountered in manures, 
whether as ammonia or in any other condition, its practical value is 
the same, although it is possible that there may be some difference 
in the rapidity with which it becomes available to the plant. 

The results of field experiments, when critically examined, seem 
to confirm this view, and it has, therefore, been customary for many 
years to reckon the whole of the nitrogen in any manure as if it 
were ammonia; and I am not aware that any practical difficulty or 
error has resnlted from this course. The question, however, has 
been recently again opened up by Liebig; and in discussing the 
manurial value of Peruvian guano, he has particularly insisted on the 
well-known fact that part of its nitrogen exists as ammonia, and 
part as uric acid; and contend that, as we know nothing of the 
manurial action of the latter, the nitrogen it contains should not 
be taken into account in estimating the value of that manure, but 
that it should be assumed to have no action on plants until the 
reverse is proved. As less than half the nitrogen of a Peruvian 
guano exists in the state of ammonia, and as by far the larger part 
of its manurial value is due to its nitrogen, it is manifestly a matter 
of great importance to the farmer to know whether he is justified in 
ignoring all that which exists in any other form; and the question is 
one which cannot be restricted to ammonia and uric acid, but may 
be raised with regard to any other nitrogenous compound; so that, 
should this view turn out to be well founded, it might be necessary 
to fix, by elaborate and frequently-repeated field experiments, the 
special’agricultural value of nitrogen in every form in which it is 
rised by the farmer— a. course which would inevitably involve him in 
great difficulties and uncertainties. 

The importance of ascertaining the accuracy of this opinion is so 
great that I have been induced to undertake some experiments in 
the field for the purpose of throwing some light on the subject; and 
I owe to my friend Mr Thomson, Grange, !IOmamock, the opportu¬ 
nity of having them carried out. Mr Thomson has not only supplied 
the land for the purpose, but has himself superintended the details, 
and much of the V£due of the experiments depends on the care he 
has devoted to them, and for which I take this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my thanks. 

The experiments, which were conducted on both turnips and 
wheat, were directed to the determination of the relative effects 
of manures otherwise identical in composition, but containing the 
whole of their nitrogen in the form either of ammonia or uric acid. 
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Peruvian guano was the starting-point of the inquiry, and a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of a genuine cargo was carefully mixed after 
the lumps had been reduced to powder, and uniformity secured by 
passing it twice through a fine sieve. A sample of this guano was 
then analysed, and found to contain:— 


Water, ........ 16.60 

Organic matter and ammoniacal salts, .... 50.01 

Phosphates, ....... 22.39 

Alkaline salts, ....... 9.54 

Sand, ........ 1.46 


Ammonia. 

Phosphoric acid in the alkaline salts, equal to 6.85 
lime, ...... 


100.00 

18.46 

3.17 


A large quantity of this guano was carefully burnt to an ash. 
This operation was performed in the laboratory, and it proved 
very troublesome and laborious, the appliances of a laboratory not 
being well suited to what was in reality a manufacturing process. 
It was found impracticable to bum it perfectly white; but the pro¬ 
duct was carefully mixed, and the quantity of charcoal left in it 
accurately determined, so that the percentage of pure ash was thus 
known. Another portion was boiled with hydrochlorid acid, for 
the purpose of obtaining uric add. It was digested, in the first 
place, with about half its weight of the acid for some days, and the 
solution which contained the phosphates and ammonia was separate 
by straining through cloth, after which it was boiled with a fresh 
quantity of add; and this was repeated until it was found that the 
insoluble matter contained only a minute trace of ammonia. The 
removal of the ammonia was found more troublesome than was ex-* 
pected, and required long-continued boiling with add. The residue 
consisted of impure uric acid, and the quantity of pure acid present 
was ascertained by determining the quantity of nitrogen it contained, 
the uric acid being calculated from the mean of two*closely corre¬ 
sponding experiments. The sulphate of ammonia used was also 
analysed, so that the exact amount of ammonia contained in it was 
accurately known. Peruvian guano, guano ash, uric acid, and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, then formed the materials employed in these 
experiments; and the principle on which they were used was 
this: Peruvian guano formed the standard, and it was contrasted 
with a mixture of its own ash with uric acid in such proportion as 
to contain exactly the same quantity of nitrogen as the guano itself 
did, and with a similar mixture of the ash with sulphate of ammonia. 
The crops thus received in every case exactly the same quantities of 
mineral matters and nitrogen, but the latter element existed in one 
case entirely as uric acid, in another entirely as sulphate of ammo- 
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Hia, aad in the guano itself partly as ammonia and partly as uric 
acii From the difficulty of preparing the guano ash and uric acid 
in large quantity, it was absolutely necessary that the experiments 
rfiould be made on a very small scale, and the size selected was ^ 
of an acre. This being a much smaller size of plot than is usually 
employed, I think it right to explain that great care was taken to 
measure the ground with accuracy; and Mr Thomson’s experience in 
small experiments enabled him to do this with ease and precision; 
and I will only add, that all the precautions described in my paper on 
' Experimental Agriculture’ in the October Number of the ' Transac¬ 
tions ’ was carefully attended to. The ground was carefully marked 
off; and in the case of the wheat each plot surrounded with galvan¬ 
ised iron wire, so that its produce was kept quite separate. 


experiments on turnips. 


These experiments were made on yellow turnips, which were sown 
on the 3d June, too late to obtain the most favourable results, but 
which was unavoidable in consequence of the preparation of the 
uric acid having occupied a much longer time than was antici¬ 
pated. The experiments were divided into three sections, on each 
of which a different quantity of Peruvian guano formed the standard. 


Section 1st was manured at the rate of 720 lb. Peruvian guano per acre. 
9> 2d 99 99 

n ,, „ 240 ,, ,, 


lie first section, therefore, got twice as much manure as the 
second, and three times as much as the third, and the largest quan¬ 
tity was nearly 6^ cwt. per acre, 720 lb. being selected instead of 
728, because it was easily divisible by 120. The necessary quantities 
of guano, ash, uric acid, and sulphate of ammonia, to be used in each 
section, having been carefully cdculated and weighed out, they were 
mixed with a quantity of damp 
sand, so that they might be applied 
without loss. The actual arrange- ^ 
ment ofthe three sections was as re¬ 
presented in this diagram; but for q 
convenience of reference they are . 
placed in the following field-plan of j 
the experimental results as if they ®| 
had been parallel to one another. 


Section iRb. 


Section 

■2d."' 


Section 


0 
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Table I.— ^Field-Plan of Experiments on Turnips, Showing the Position 
of the Plots, the Manure used, and the Amount of Crop Produced, 
in lb.— 

Index 

N = No Manure. 

A = Peruvian Guano Ash. 

U =s: Do. + Uric Acid. 

S ~ + Sulph. Ammonia. 

G ^ss Peruvian Guano. 

Section Manured 720 lb. Peruvian Guano per acre. 

Section 2d, Manured = 360 lb. do. 

Section 3d; Manured = 240 lb. do. 



Table I] 








Table II Giving the Besults of the Experiments on Turnips, arranged, and the Average Quantity produced by each Manure. 
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Table IIL—^Average Results of Experiments on Turnips calculated on the Acre. 
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On examining these results, we are immediately struck by the small 
amount of the produce obtained, which, even with the large amount 
of 720 lb. of guano per acre, does not much exceed half a crop, 
although the season was on the whole very favourable to the turnip. 
Mr Thomson, however, explains that this is due to the late period at 
which the experimental plots were sown, in consequence of which 
they lost the advantage of the months of May and June, which were 
moist and peculiarly fitted for starting the crop, and encountered, 
during the early stages of their growth, the drought of July and 
August, during which they made but little progress. 

The number of plots to which no manure was applied, distri¬ 
buted through different parts of the ground, enables us to draw 
some interesting conclusions regarding the variations in the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the soil itself. When the Nothing plots of 
Section 1st are compared, it will be seen that the produce in each 
corresponds most closely, for there is obtained— 


Bulbs. Tops. 

Plot 1, . . 136.01b. . 46.61b. 

„ 6, . . 186.5 . . 47.6 

„ 11, . . 139.0 . . 49.0 


than which no closer approximation could be expected or desired. 
But it is otherwise when the Nothing plots 1, 12, and 23 are com¬ 
pared, the difference being then very marked Mr Thomson thus 
explains the cause of this discrepancy:—The reason is, that the 
land on which these experiments were made is somewhat ridge¬ 
shaped, the highest part of which would be represented by a line 
drawn from 0 to D (see diagram, page 424). The soil here is shal¬ 
lower, and the crop is consequently less. The crop is larger 
between A and B than between E and F, because the slope is less 
steep on the one side than the other. All fines parallel with AB, 
CD, and EF are level from end to end, and all plots situated on the 
same line are, as the Nothing plots prove^ strictly comparable. The 
^ ymation of soil, therefore, though it invalidates the comparison of 
one section with another, does not affect the results of each section 
by itself, the plots in which are strictly comparable.” The results, 
in fact, offer an instructive illustration of the advantages of small 
experiments; for it may be safely asserted that, had half or quarter 
acre plots been used in this case, it would have been impossible to 
trace the gradual changes in the soil with the precision which is 
here practicable. • 

Comparing, then, the results in each section with one another, 
it is to be observed that in every case the mixture of guano ash 
and sulphate of ammonia has . given the best result. After it comes 
the guano itself, and then the uric acid mixture. The conclusion, 
therefore, is favourable to the ready-formed ammonia as a source of 
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nitrogen in this case; but, as we shall immediately see, the experi¬ 
ments on wheat by no means confirm this inference, and it is 
necessary to inquire how far the particular circumstances under 
which the experiments were made may tend to affect the results. 
The unusually dry weather of July and August were necessarily 
unfavourable to the decomposition of uric acid; and it is quite 
conceivable, and indeed highly probable, that the existence of the 
ammonia ready formed in the sulphate may have given that sub¬ 
stance an advantage it would not have possessed in ordinary seasons. 
Whether this be the correct explanation of the case or not, it seems 
clear that further experiments of the same kind are required to set 
this point at rest: 

The effect of nitrogenous manures on the proportions of bulbs and 
tops is veiy curious. It appear^ in Section 1st that the tops on 
the Nothing plots are just 25 per cent of the entire produce;, and 
they are practically the same when guano-ash was used; but where 
nitrogenous substances occur in the manure, they are raised to 31 
per cent. A similar though less striking effect is observed in 
Section 2d; but it disappears in Section 3d, where the quantity of 
manure is much smaller. 


{To he continued,) 
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LIST OF VETERINARY SURGEONS who have graduated at the VET- 
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Abbot, Charles, Manchester, 1841 

Ainslie, John Aldington, London, dead, 1835 

Aitkin, Alex. Murray, Australia, 1841 

Aitkin, David, Dunfermline, 1852 

Aitkin, John, Edinburgh, 1836 

Aitkin, John, Dalkeith, 1841 

Aitkin, Eobert, Eelton, Northumberland, 1836 

Aitkin, William, Kilmarnock, 1832 

Aitkin, William, Edinburgh, 1849 

10 Aked, John, Blackburn, Lancashire, ' 1844 

Allen, David, Eenfrewslire, 1839 

Allen, Thomas, Perthshire, 1839 

Allison, William, Thornley, Durham, 1840 

Amos, Alexander, Gorebridge, 1841 

Anderson, James, Leicester, 1828 

Anderson, John, liberton, cZeac?, 1835 

Anderson, John, Eoyal Artillery, 1858 

Anderson, Eobert, Lanark, 1853 

Anderson, William, Glasgow, 1835 

20 Anderson, George W,, Eayne, Aberdeen, 1864 

Anderson, Hugh, Amy, 1863 

Armitage, George, Fence Houses, county Durham, 1852 

Arthur, Eobert, Monkland Iron Works, 1842 

Ashe, Edward Evanson, Cork, 1849 

Atkinson, Frederick, Cartmel, Lancashire, 1847 

Auckland, Joseph, Elgin, 1840 

Austin, John Thomas, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 1857 

Bain, Peter, Doune, Perthshire, 1863 

Emrcl, Colin Campbell, Cupar, Fife, 1852 

30 Bale^ James, Otley, Yorkshire, 1860 

Balfour, Andrew, Balweary, Kirkcaldy, 1844 

Balfour, George H, M.D., Edinburgh, ' 1843 

Balfour, John, Montrose, 1861 

Ball, Joseph, Eoyal Artillery, 1852 

Ball, Thomas, Manchester, dead, 1850 

Barber, Eobert H, Australia, 1846 

Barclay, James, Perthshire, 1844 

Barker, Charles, Malton, Yorkshire, 1849 

Barker, John, Austria, 1838 

40 Barker, John, 7th Dragoons, 1852 


* In additdou to tliose who have graduated, the course of lectures has been 
attended by neeuly 1000 students who did not apply for the diploma. 
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Barker, William, 

Middlesbro’, Yorkshire, 

1843 

Barker, Thomas, 

Stokesley, Yorkshire, 

1864 

Barr, Eobert, 

Irvine, 

1826 

Barr, William, 

Stair, Ayrshire, dead, 

1840 

Barr, John, 

Irvine, Ayrshire, 

1862 

Barlow, John, 

Cheshire, dead, 

1844 

Barron, James, 

Aberdeenshire, 

1857 

Barron, George, 

Echt, Aberdeenshire, 

1866 

Barron, Neil M. 

Old Deer, Aberdeen, 

1861 

oO Barron, Edward, 

Dublin, 

1862 

Barton, Charles E., 

East India Company, 

1849 

Barton, John, 

Lancashire, 

1844 

Baxter, David, 

Perth, 

1851 

Baxter, James, 

Errol, 

1843 

Baxter, John, 

Campbelltown, 

1836 

Baxter, William, 

Dundee, 

1846 

Beattie, George, 

Langside, Aberdeenshire, 

1850 

Bell, James, 

Dupplin, Perth, 

1859 

Bell, John, 

Carlisle, 

1858 

60 BeU, Lnccock, 

Paris, 

1845 

Bell, John, 

Clonmel, Ireland, 

1861 

Berrie, William, 

Whitehouse, Aberdeen, 

1851 

Bey, William, 

Tarland, Aberdeen, 

1851 

Bu'd, James, 

Bervie, 

1854 

Bird, William, 

Belford, dead, 

1851 

Birdsall, Erancis, 

Dozenhand, Norfolk, 

1848 

Bisset, James, 

Brechin, 

1839 

Bisset, John, 

Montrose, 

1834 

Bisset, Benjamin M., 

Brechin, 

1864 

70 Blackie, James, 

Bellshill, Lanarkshire, 

1859 

Bland, George, 

Alfreton, Derbyshire, 

1851 

Boag, WiUiam M., 

Morpeth, 

1842 

Boag, William, 

Kilham, dead. 

1843 

Bodington, George, 

Canton, Cardiff, 

1846 

Booth, George, 

Dundee, 

1847 

Borrowman, A., 

Kirkcaldy, dead. 

1847 

Borrowinan, James, 

Little France, Edinburgh, 

1837 

Borthwick, John, 

Kirkliston, 

1844 

Borthwick, James, 

Australia, 

1860 

80 Bowie, Andrew, 

Hawick, 

1827 

Bowie, James, 

do.. 

1851 

Bowman, John, 

Elvington, Yorkshire, 

1852 

Bowman, Thomas, 

Fridaythorpe, do., 

1845 

Boyc^ John H.,, 

Adlingfleet, Goole, 

1862 

Brackenridge, .^ex.. 

Holytown, Lanark, 

1861 

Bradshaw, Charles, 

Mauritius, 

1856 

Braime, George, 

Methley, Yorkshire, 

1868 
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Breaikell, James, Preston, ^ 1854 

Bremner, Greorge, Monikie, Forfarshire, 1860 

90 Brenning, Eichard, ■ Waterloo, Liverpool, 1842 

Brett, Alfred, Edinburgh, 

Bridge, Eoger, Buiy, 1850 

“ Briggs, John, Coventry, 1841 

Brockhurst, Lewis, Hastings, 1838 

Brockie, James, Marnoch, 1852 

Brodie, John, Dunse, 1829 

Brooks, William Mason, Breedon, Leicestershire, 1856 

Brosnan, John, Tralee, Ireland, 1860 

Brotherton, Eichard, Australia, 1843 

100 Brown, James, North Berwick, dead^ 1844 

Brown, Andjiew John, South Hindley, Yorkshire, 1856 

Brown, John, West Calder, 1859 

Brownlee, David, Coatbridge, Lanarkshire, 1844 

Bryce, John, Stirling, 1836 

Bryden, James, Liverpool, ^ 1857 

Buchanan, Duncan, Kenmore, Perthshire, 1854 

Burbage, John H., Calcutta, 1860 

Burnett, Eobert, Glasgow, 1864 

Butler, Walter S., Dalkeith, dead, 1886 

110 Byrne, Luke, 4th Dragoon Guards,. 1842 

Byrne, John H., Naples, Italy, 1868 

Cade, Thomas, Bristol, 1849 

Caimcross, Peter, - Alyth, Forfarshire, 1855 

Cairns, James, Famell, Forfarshire, 1858 

Caldwell, Alexander, India, dead, 1846 

Callender, Joseph, Falkirk, 1864 

Campbell, John, 7th Madras Light Dragoons 1842 

Campbell, Peter, Waltrie, Fife, 1843 

Campbell, Thomas, Tonderton, Ayrshire, 1854 

120 Campbell, Thomas, Kirkcudbrightshire, 1859 

Cap«3, William, Bridport, dead, 1852 

Carlisle, Edward, Carlisle, 1852 

Carlisle, William, Wigton, 1847 

Carmichael, Alexander, Eipon, 1840 

Garrick, William, Cupar Fife, dead, 3824 

Cassie, John, New Machar, Aberdeenshire, 3 861 

Challinor, Alfred, Pendlebury, Manchester, 1864 

Chalwin, E. 6., India, dead, 1848 

Chalwin, Thomas, Sussex, 1853 

130 Chambers, Evander, Half-pay 1st Dragoons, 1850 

Chambers, George, Tarves, Aberdeen, 1834 

Chambers, Eobert, Liverpool,- 1857 

Chambers, William, do., dead, 1864 

Charles, J. W., Accrington, 1840 
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Oheetham, J. P., Keswick, dead, 1828 

Cherry, Alfred H., Clapham, dead, 1844 

Chisholm, Alexander, Blacksheils, 1861 

Clarke, James, Musselburgh, 1855 

Clarke, John, Auchinbowie, Stirling, 1832 

140 Clark, William B., Cambridge, 1844 

Clelland, George, Eosewell, dead, 1834 

Clelland, James, Coldstream, 1831 

Coates, Thomas, Barden Mill, Northumberland, 1860 

Cockburn, John, Haddington, 1838 

Coleman, Edward, London, 1856 

Collins, Francis F., 16th Lancers, 1847 

Collins, James, 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 1852 

Oonnacher, George, Perth, 1857 

Connachie, James, West Struther, Berwickshire, 1860 

150 Connachie, William, Selkirk, 1858 

Constant, Stephen, 5th Dragoon Guards, 1846 

Cooper, Job, Market Weighton, Yorkshire, 1855 

Copeland, Henry, Garstang, Lincolnshire, 1853 

Copeland, Laurence, Shiffnal, Salop, 1855 

Corbett, John, Simonburn, near Hexham, 1826 

Corcar, Chambre, East India Company, 1854 

Coupland, William, Little Sutton, Cheshire, 1863 

Crighton, James, Cupar-Fife, dead, ■ 1834 

Crombie, James, Dunfermline, 1846 

160 Cross, George, . Urie, Aberdeenshire, 1834 

Corsland, George, Victoria, 1850 

Cuming, M. A., St John's, Newfoundland, dead^ 1846 

Cunningham, Andrew, Slateford, dead, 1849 

Cunningham, Cornelius, Slateford, 1859 

Cunningham, William, Kilmarnock, 1827 

Currie, John, Bowland, Galashiels, 1838 

Currie, Eobert G., Aberdour, 1860 

Dale, Arthur D., Cadishead, Lancashire, 1864 

* ( Lecturer on Chemistry and "I 

Dalzell, Allan, M.D., -< Materia Medica, Edin- >1857 

t burgh Veter. College, ) 

170 Danby, Frederick Holtby, Yorkshire, 1864 

Darling, F. B., late Australia., 1848 

Dawson, Jacob, Kettering, Northampton, 1860 

Dawson, John, ' Strathdon, 1848 

Day, Frederick J., York, 1850 

Deuchars, Eobert, Cruden, Aberdeen, 1849 

Dewar, William, Midmar, 1839 

Diack, George, Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, 1857 

Dickie, James, Auchencruve, Ayrshire, 1859 

Dickie, Robert, Ayr, 1861 
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180 Dickson, John, Dumfries, 1864 

Dickson, Thomas, Dumfries, dead, 1840 

Dixon, William, Manchester, 1866 

Dixon, James 0., Peebles, 1862 

Dobie, William, Herseton, Ayrshire, 1857 

Dobson, John, March, Cambridgeshire, 1847 

Dobson, Eobert, Seton, Eaddirtgton, dead, 1842 

Dodds, Eobart, Kirkcaldy, dead, 1825 

Dodds, Eobert S., Alnwick, 1867 

Doig, John, Wigtown, 1850 

190 Dollar, John, Paris, 1865 

Dollar, Thomas A., New Bond Street, London, 1861 

Donal^on, John, Paisley, 1836 

Donaldson, James, Paisley, 1861 

Donaldson, John, Paisley, 1862 

Douglas, George, Woolsthorpe, dead, 1843 

Douglas, John, New Cumnock, Ayr, 1857 

Dow, John, Bimam, Dunkeld, 1860 

Drynan, Thomas, Ballantrae, Aberdeen, 1849 

Drysdale, James, New York, 1833 

200 DudMd, James, Eose, Gloucester, 1854 

Dudgeon, David, Tynningham, 1849 

Dnff, Archibald, ll^adour, Perth, 1832 

' Dun, Slnlay, SMpston-on-Stour 1849 

Dun, Bob^ Edinburgh, dead, . 1854 

Duncan, Alexander, Methlic, Aberdeen, 1851 

Duncan, Archibald, Colinsburgh, Fife, 1834 

Dundas, George, Wick, dead, 1868 

Dunlop, Alexander, Airdrie, dead, 1837 

Dunlop, John, Dr^hom, 1869 

210 Dunlop, Andrew, New Zealand, 1862 

Duns, W. E., . Dunse, 1863 

Dycer, Edward, Dublin, dead, 1838 

Dyoer, William, Dublin, dead, 1841 

E^lonson, John, Stranraer, Wigtown, dead, 1844 

Eastcott, William, Broadwood, Devonshire, 1863 

Edmonston, Andrew, Aberargie, Perth, 1835 

Edwards, John, Abergele, Wales, 1868 

Elam, William, Huddersfield, 1846 

Ellison, Alexander, Tain, Eoss-shire, 1847 

220 Erskin^ Eobert, Grantown, Inverness, 1868 

Evans, William, Co. Cork, 1863 

Ewan, David, Barry, Forfarshire, 1861 

Faichney, John, Douglas, Isle of Man, 1853 

Fairley, John, Glamis, Forfarshire, 1857 ‘ 

Falconer, Daniel, Loanhead, 1848 

Falconer, John, do., dead, 1836 
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Farquhar, William, 

Ayrshire, 

1848 

Farrell, Hiram, 

EJ.C., Bombay, 

1858 

Farrell, James, 

Dublin, 

1861 

280 Fawcett, Benjamin, 

Ponteland, 

1855 

Ferguson, George, 

Craighead, Perthshire, 

1829 

Ferguson, James, 

Cuba, 

18S9 

Ferguson, Patrick, 

Peebles, 

1833 

Fergusson, John H., 


1862 

Ferris, John, 

Devonshire, 

1856 

Field, William Allan, 

London, 

1867 

Fields, W'illiam, 

Beverley, Yorkshire, 
Carstairs, Lanarkshire, 

1862 

Findlater, Eichard, 

1844 

Fingzies, James, 

Kinross, 

1860 

240 Fisher, John, 

Whitehaven, 

1852 

Fitzwigram, Iieut.-Ool. F., 15th Hussars, 

1854 

Fleming, George, 

^ 3d Hussars, 

1866 

Fleming, William, 

Oldham, 

1861 

Fogan, James, 

Northumberland, deady 

1869 

Forbes, Charles, 

Aberdeenshire, 

1841 

Forrest, Samuel, 

Carluke, Lanarkshire, 

1842 

Forsyth, ^Eobert, 

Portobello, 

1837 

Fraser, Alexander, 

Mamoch, Banff, 

1856 

Fraser, Charles, 

Limerick, 

1841 

250 Frater, William, 

America, 

1830 

Frater, William, 

Hawksland, Lanarkshire, 

1864 

Friend, William, 

Walsall, 

1848 

Fry, Thomas, 

Virginstone, Devonshire, 

1854 

Fulton, David, 

Mullingar, Ireland, 

1869 

Fulton, John, 

Ayr, dead. 

1830 

Fulton, Gilbert, 

Liverpool, 

1886 

Ganley, Andrew, 

Dublin, 

1860 

Gardiner, James, 

Alexandria by Dumbarton, 

1880 

Gardner, B. E. C., 

Staff Veter. Surgeon, Army, 

1843 

260 Grardner, Charles, 

Toronto, 

1844 

Gavin, William, 

India, 

1845 

. Gill, David 

Aberdeenshire, 

1858 

Gillespie, John, 

Lockerbie, 

1866 

Gillespie, Alexander, 

Wooler, 

1861 

Gilmour, John, 
Gladwin, Edward, 

Clonmel, Ireland, 

1860 

.Manchester, 

1864 

Glass, John W. 

Coldston, Aberdeen, 

1848 

Gleig, William, 

f Hatton of Fotheringham, " 
Forfarshire, 

^1860 

270 Glennie, Matfliew, 

Coupar-Angus, 

1843 

Gofton, John, 

Eothbuiy, Northumberland, 

1862 

Glover, Eobert H., 

Dumfdes, dead, ‘ 

1841 

Gordon, William, 

Kirkmichael, 

1860 
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Goudie, John, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 1846 

Gonld, William, ‘Whitchurch, Shropshire, 1864 

Gow, Alesmider, Blair-Athole, 1857 

Graham, Young E;, Birmingham, 1847 

Grainger, James, Eossiwdl, Echnhurgh, 1844 

Grant, Honnan, , Dalrey, Forres, 1850 

Grant, Eohert, Oraigb^, Inverness-shire, 1857 

280 Gray, Alexander, Edinburgh, 1836 

Gray, Edward Simpson, 8th Hussars, 1839 

Gray, Thomas, India, dead, 1846 

Gray, John, Craigie Bum, Lanarkshire, 1860 

Gray, Charles, 'Wishaw, 1861 

Grierson, William, Eorkcudbright, 1844 

Grieve James, Crossgate, mad, 1829 

Guthrie, David, Forfer, 1868 

Haggard, Edward, America, 1839 

Halfey, Joseph, Southport, Lancashire, 1858 

290 Halket, Alexander, America, 1840 

TTftn, Charles, Staffordshire, 1864 

Hall, E.W., Oxford, rfeod, 1846 

Had, William, 6th Dragoon Guards, 1861 

TTallj Eobert, Stockton-on-Tees, Durham, 1864 

HaEen, J. K H, ,E.IG., India, 1848 

Hamilton, Ale^der, New Zealand, 1861 

HuniltoB, J(&n H., Kandy, C^lon, 1862 

Bhammond, William, Witton-le-Wear, _ 1845 

Hardy, Adam, Eoxburgh, Americi^ 1844 

300 Hardy, William, Durham, 1861 

Harrison, George, Croft, Leicester, 1842 

Harrison, John, Brough, Westmoreland, 1857 

Harrison, Nicolas, Swansea, Wales, 1863 

Haslam, James N., Manchester, 1859 

HaunseU, William, ' Staithes, "Whitby, 1839 

Hampton, Peter, Arbroath, 1851 

Hay, G. "W., Boswdl’s Green, 1837 

Hay, John, Lauder, Berwickshire, dead, 1848 

Hay, Thomas, Kirkmichael, Banff, 1850 

310 Haycock, William, Manchester, 1842 

Healey, JCdiael F., Army, 1861 

He^, William, Launceston, Cornwall, 1860 

Heard, Edward H., Carrick-on-Suir,. 1864 

Hdy, P. A,, Carrickmacross, Ireland, dead, 1849 

Henderson, Alexander, Aberdeenshire, 1867 

Hendmson, William, Eoxburghshire, dead, 1841, 

Hepburn, John, Laurencekirk, 1842 

Hepburn, John, Milnathort, 1850 

Hepburn, William, , Laurencdkirk, 1839 
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320 Hepbiim, William, Kinross-sHre, 1867 

Hepburn, Michael, Blair-Adam, 1863 

Herd, John, Appleby, Westmoreland, 1845 

Herriott, Arthur, Polmont, Stirlingshire, 1881 

Hick, WiUiam, Fulford, York, 1851 

Hill, E. B., Forfarshire, ] 848 

Hill, William Wyatt, Ooderhead, Lancashire, 1856 

Hill, William F. H, Cheshire, 1857 

Hill, H., Cadis Head, Lancashire, 1863 

Hodgson, Septimus, Cumberland, 1854 

330 Hogarth, G^rge, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 1842 

Homer, Francis, Bingley, Yorkshire, 1863 

Horsburgh, David, Da&eitb^ dead, 1851 

Horsburgh, James, Dalkeith, 1835 

Houston, George, Midlothian, 1844 

Howatt, Bryce, Londonderry, Ireland, ^ 1858 

Howatt, John, Pollockshaws, 1848 

Howie, James, New Deer, 1847 

Hulme, Peter Leicester, Manchester, 1850 

Hume, James, America, 1853 

340 Hunter, James, Confdnderland, Aberdeenshire, 1862 

Hurst, Henry, Liverpool, dead, 1842 

Hurst, James, do. 1851 

HutcMnson, Hope, Scone, dead, 1827 

Hutchinson, Jolm, South Shields, 1855 

lUensworth, Thomas, High Hesket, 1854 

Irvine, John, Pastle-Douglas, 1840 * 

Jack, William, Montrose, 1858 

Jack, John, InverkeiUor, 1864 

Jackson, Thomas, Portadown, Armagh, 1861 

350 Jaffrey, Thomas, Forres, 1852 

Jebson, James, Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire, 1854 

Johnson, James, Cruden, Aberdeenshire, 1832 

Johnson, James, Millerhill, Edinburghshire, 1844 

Johnson, William, Roslin, 1836 

Jones, Owen, Anglesea, 1853 

Jones, Hugh, Paygrove, Caernarvonshire, 1864 

Kay, James, Forfar, 1834 

Kay, James, Forgandenny, Perthshire 1846 

Kay, John, Pontefract, Yorkshire, 1843 

860 Kelly, Alexander, Edinburgh, 1862 

Keith, Alexander, Old Deer, Aberdeen, 1853 

Keith, Wffliam, New York, 1858 

Kennedy, Thomas, Wrexham, 1847 

Ker, James, Peebles, 1862 

Kerr, William, Beith, Ayrshire, 1861 

Keyes, H. 0*Sullivan, Limerick, Ireland, 1856 
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Kirkpatrick, John, 
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Ki^t, James, 
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Kn^i Bobert, 
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Lan^on, John, 
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Lauder, Charles, 
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Law, James, 
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Lawson, Alexander, 

Bolton, Lancashire, 

1842 

Lawson, John, 
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1837 

Lawson, John, 
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1851 

390 Lawam, William C., 

Bolton, 

1864 

Lawsoai, John, jun.. 

MEanchester, 

1862 

Lawton, Peter, 

Alderley, Cheshire, 

1862 

* Leannonth, Thomas, 
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1837 

Leather, Joseph, 

Douglas, Isle of Man, 

1862 

Lee, John Hemy, 

Chesterfield, 

1857 

Lees, Bobert, 

Tarbolton, Ayrshire, 

1862 

Leith, William, 

Alford, Aberdeen, 

1834 

Lewis, Walter, 

Crewe, Cheshire, 

1856 
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1861 
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1862 
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‘ Hurray, Thomas; 
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Murray, William C., 

Portobello, " 
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Eitchie, James, Perthdbire, 1838 

Eitchie, Thomas, Scotland Well, Kinross, 1880 
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Eobertson, Alexander, Stonehaven, Kincardine, 1836 
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Sandeman, James, Oortachy, Forfar, 3834 
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Scott, George, 
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1859 
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1859 

Scott, George, 
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Seton, Henry, 
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Hamilton, 
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Shortt, John, M.D., 
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1837 

Simpson, George, , 
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Simpson, John, 
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Simpson, Thomas, 
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630 Sinclair, John, 

Auchterarder, 
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Skea, Joseph, 
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Slater, James, 

Eirkham, Lancashire, 
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Smeaton, Alexander, 

Crichton, 

1834 

Smith, Alexander, 
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1842 

Smith, Anthony, 
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Ulverston, 
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640 Smith, James, 
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Thomson, Henry, Eosyth, dead, 1883 

Thomson, Henry, Aspatria, Cumberland, 1860 

Thomson, John, Kingswood, Perth, 1888 
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Turnbull, John, Ehynie, Aberdeenshire, 1862 

Turner, James, Montr^ Canada, 1838 
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Tuthill, John, Tralee, 1852 
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730 Waugh, Wilham, Stirling, 1846 
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MEANS OP IMPEOVING HILL PASTUEES * 

By James Sai^bebson, 15 Manchester Buildings, Westminster. 

[Premium—The Medium Gold Medal.] 

NoTWiTHSTAijrDiNG the progress British agriciilture has made 
during the last twenty years, it is still in many departments un¬ 
worthy of an advanced age. Impeded by a dogmatic adherence to 
old and ruinous customs, many owners and occupiers of British 
soil must divest themselves of false prejudices ere their efforts 
can deserve the title of good farming, or be favourably measured 
with the demands of a population whose food requirements agri¬ 
culturists ought to meet* "^^several aspect^ indeed, farming is 
still in a state of nonage, and has yet to undergo rudimentary 
training. Drainage—^the initiatory step to all agricultural improve¬ 
ments—^has on two-thirds of the wet soils of Qreat Britain still to 
be carried out; the use of lime—^the best agent for biinpng into 
action dormant plant-food—^is in the southern portion of the United 
Eingdom practically unknown; while a large area of land under 
tillage is, from inferior culture, ineflBcient manuring, and injudi¬ 
cious cropping, so unproductive that it were better had it remained 
in an original state. With all these shortcomings, applicable to 
a large area of arable land, it is nevertheless in the agricultural, 
not in the pastoral department of farming that progress is apparent. 
The former, taken as a whole, has for a long period been steadily 
progressing, while the latter has almost remained stationary for 
centuries. Doubtless in pastoral farming vigorous efforts have been 
made to improve the breeds of sheep which tenant the mountains, 
but these efforts have often ended in failures, for frequently, after 
having incurred considerable loss, the modem former has been forced 
to revert to the breed of sheep he formerly disparaged, and py admit 
that the practice of onr forefathers; which recognised the adaptation 
of different breeds to different climates, was the correct one. If 
similar efforts had been directed to the improviog of sheep pastures, 
more successful results would have been obtained; for, apart from 
increasing the value of mountain pastures, a proper basis would 
have been ftirnished for successfully improving the breed of sheep. 
,As it is, all who are acquainted with upland districts must admit 
that hill pastures have been neglected, and that there are no grounds 
for believing that our mountams are more fruitful now than they 
have been for centuries. 

Natural pastures are strictly divisible into three dasses—^viz., en¬ 
closed lowl^d pastures, suited for grazing or fattening cattle; up¬ 
land pastures, available for a regular ^stem of tillage; and extensive 
moorlands or mountain pastures, available only for sheep husbandry. 

* This Report was written in 1861. 

TEANS.—MAECH 1865. B L 
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The lowland pastures are of the greatest value, and as they require 
little outlay in the shape of labour, they yield a larger revenue than 
the finest tilhge land. Uplands eligible for regular cropping, not¬ 
withstanding recent triumphs of the plough, still occupy a large 
area; while those pastures only available for sheep cover one-third of 
the entire area of Great Britain. It is to the consideration of the 
best means of improving the last of these that I devote this essay. 

Viewed in reference to their extent and the number of sheep they 
maintain, it is truly unaccountable why the improving of Scottish 
mountains should have been so long neglected. They contain 
13,000,000 of acres, furnish food for 4,000,000 of store sheep, and 
annually produce wool to the value of nearly £1,000,000. 

Yiel ding such a revenue, it were only reasonable to suppose that 
all available means have been used to improve the Scottish hills. 
On the contrary, however, it appears that owners and occupiers con¬ 
sider them perfect in a state of nature, and exempt from that wi^ly 
ordained law which enjoins that human effort and skill are essentid 
to the production of human food. Erroneous as are such views, yet 
at a time when the prices of stock were exceedingly low, and when 
the supply of native stock was more than ^qual to native consump¬ 
tion, they might have been advanced with some degree of truth. 
The changes, however, which the system of farming has undergone 
during the present century,—^the extension of the arable, and,oonse- 
qu^tly, the reduction of the pastord area ; the great demand for, and 
long-^ntinued high prices of wool and mutton; the increased facilities 
which the reoent use of artificial foods afford for the early maturing 
of stock for the butcher—therely causing an increased demand for 
store stock,—all combined rendmr the improving of hill pastures 
more mperative now than formerly, and demand the use of all 
available means to improve the quality and increase the numbers of 
our mountain flocks. Besides, the rapidly increasing consumption 
of this country, consequent on its increasing wealth and rapidly in- 
cseasing population, famishes a powerful argument to the British 
to df^eiop tite resources of every description of land. This 
ia mpomiBy to. pastoral land; for while a deficiency in 

the supply of m^ve fat ^oek may be met by foreign supplies, our 
supply of store stock is strictly native, and therefore can only be 
supplied by our native mountain herds. Ko doubt on many arable 
farms stock is raised as well as fattened, but the latter mode, from 
the fermer's love of quick returns and the increased facilities he has 
at command for carrying it out, is in growing favour. The supply 
of store stock being therefore not commensurate with the demand, 
should operate as a powerful incentive to the store farmers to 
amdiorate the condition of hill pasture. 

Ihe mountain pastures of Scotland consist of such an infiniie 
variety of grasses, and are so varied in character, that it were ahnast 
impossible to enumerate them. 
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The following may be noted as distinct varieties of mountain 
soils, which, under different conditions, yield such various grasses:— 
Clay. —This description of soil is often found in large tracts 
on the lower slopes of hills, on slightly undulating ledges, and on 
terraces or plains which frequently relieve the rapid declivity of 
mountains. In such positions the clay has not been abraded from 
the strata on which it rests, but has been carried by rain from sur¬ 
rounding upland rocks. The produce of this soil is generally rank 
and nutritive, and is distinguished by a dark green colour. When 
day is moderately dry it produces no heaths, but the most fertile 
grasses—such as Poa annua, the fescues, the sweet scented, vernal 
grasses, and white clover. It affords excellent spring, and the best 
autumnal food, is unhurt by summer droughts and winter frosts, 
and, on the whole, yields the best pastures and rears the largest 
sheep of any description of soiL Clay also prevails in basins or 
hollows, and is frequently deposited in small isolated patches in the 
outlets of valleys. When surcharged with water an * incumbent 
upon an impervious stratum, it assumes what in Scotland is termed 
a “ boggy character, and produces coarse aquatic plants, sprett, 
rushes, &c. In this state it has a thin surface-layer of a peaty 
character formed out of the decay of its rank produce. A large 
area of the valleys of Sutherlandshixe, a considerable portion of the 
lower slopes of the border Cheviots, and the greater part of Liddes- 
dale, consist of clay. 

2<f, Peat or Moss. —^This variety of soil is most erratic in its 
choice of locality and produce. Here it is in unfathomable masses, 
crowning the summits of our highest mountains—^there generating 
deleterious vapours in the lowest valleys. In one place it yiel<£ 
short nutritive grasses—^in another it manifests itself in broken 
“hags,” deep morasses, shapeless gullies, and in rank worthless heaths. 
Peat varies in character according to its depth and wetness, and to 
its deposition on plains, gentle slopes, or rapid declivities. When 
upon a plain and surcharged with water, rank heaths and tufts— 
like molehills—of yellow fog (hypna) are its chief produce. When 
less impregnated with surface water and comparatively compact, 
although in a similar position, it produces some of the earliest and 
most nutritive of spring plants, such as cotton grass (Eriophorum 
vaginahm), deer-hair {Scripus coespitosus), .Mpine grass (Poa 
Alpina), &a When deposited upon a gentle slope or upon a porous 
subsoil, and with a consistency and compactness of character, it gene¬ 
rally produce short rich green herbage; while on steep declivities, 
mat grass (Eardus stricta) is its prevailing produce. Hills on 
which peat and clay alternate, yielding here the cotton grass for 
spring food, there rich green herbage' and again interspemed with 
i^ort nutritious heaths—such as those on the eastern verge of the 
Lammeimoor range—possess the best fettenmg qualities. Peat 
covers a large area of each of the northern counties of Scotland; is 
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to be witnessed in the most sterile form in the upper ward of 
Lanarkshire, on the bleak moors of Ayrshire, on the northern 
confines of the county of Selkirk, and hemming the border counties 
of Boxburgh and Cumberland. 

3d, Dry earthy soil, or White Land .’*—^This description of land 
is ea^y distinguished by its meadow or " lea”-like pastures, and its 
^ort thick matting of grasses to the entire exclusion of heaths. 
It generally lies on the greywacke formation, and jfrom the smootli- 
ness of its surface, and verdant appearance of its pastures in summer, 
is extremely beautiful; yielding no vernal grasses, it is very barren 
in spring, is easily scorched by summer droughts and injured by 
nak^ frosts. The mountain-ianges on the north side of the Tweed, 
towards the east of Innerleithen, those of Yarrow in Selkirkshire, 
and of Ewes in Dumfidesshire, almost exclusively consist of this 
description of soil. As a gener^ rule, stock on this variety of land 
require extraneous spring food. 

4ih, Hilt loam may be regarded as a mixture of the soils I have 
noticed. like peat it varies in character, which may be ascribed to 
the formation on which it rests, and to its produce. Where heaths 
ai% its chief produce, its surface-coating of earth is black, some¬ 
what resembling peat, but more friable in character; where sand 
forms its principal ingredient, the produce is coarse and tufty, and 
unpalatable to sheep; while when of a clayey character it yidds 
valuable herbage. 

The remainii^ mountaiii soils of Scotland partake more or less of 
the character of the soils I have mentioned, and under varied condi- 
tions^ormation, deposition, and altitude—^yield an infinite variety of 
grasses. The infertile grasses andstunted heaths that grow on the dark 
serrated mountains of Argyle; the coarse Alpine plants which vegetate 
in the dark defiles of Glencoe and on some of the mountain-ranges 
of Perth; the nauseous moss plants which cover spongy swamj® 
that defy the skill of the land improver; the sered grasses of 
the splintering slopes of Teviot; the nutritive grasses and clovers 
which bedeck the i^allow yet fertile soil of the unyielding granite 
in Galloway; and the rich herbage of the upland district of Gala- 
water, comprise the remaming varieties of Scottish mountain produce. 

The means hitherto employed for the improving of hills have 
been almost exclusively limited to surface drainage and the provid¬ 
ing of shelter. The latter improvement has been very imperfectly 
carried out, and limited to the erection of stone dykes in the form 
of irre^arly shaped stells” in the most exposed situations. The 
protection from storms which these afford is very partial and in¬ 
adequate to meet the shelter requirements of the Scottish hills, 
Hie old adage, that “ shelter for sheep is half meat,” still holds true, 
uM with respect to upland districts still requires to be practically 
verified, It frequently occurs that sheep are near to plaity of 
natural food, but being unprotected from the fury of the stann they 
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cannot partaike of it. Benumbed with cold at nigbt, and thus pre¬ 
vented from obtaining food by day, they are reduced in condition 
at a time when they require the greatest amount of food. Were broad 
and irregular plantations placed on exposed ridges in close proxi¬ 
mity to rough winter pastures, the benefits which would accrue to 
mountain flocks would be incalculable; they would thus not only 
be protected from storms, but enabled during the roughest weather 
to obtain food. But apart from the direct use of such plantations, 
they would beautify and adorn the upland districts, and in some 
measure relieve the bleak and barren aspect of the Scottish hills. 

Hill drainage has made rapid progress in recent years, and has not 
only converted coarse into fine grasses, but has proved an efieotual 
remedy in preventing many of the most virulent sheep diseases— 
such as rot, sickness, foot-rot, &a Under-draining has recently 
been adopted in upland districts with great success, and doubtless 
will soon be universally carried out. Whether viewed with respect 
to economy, or efficiency, sunk or covered drains are preferable to 
open drains. The former are not liable to those evils—such as fill¬ 
ing up from crumbling sides, the growth of aquatic plants, the 
treading of sheep, &c.—^incidental to open water-courses. But apart 
from this view of the subject, surface drains on steep declivities in¬ 
volve, by scouring, not only a great waste of land, but often impede 
the range and cause the destruction of sheep in snow-storms. I 
shall not enter, however, upon the consideration of the principles of 
the important questions of shelter and drainage, but will consider 
the latter operation only in reference to its alleged influence in de¬ 
teriorating hill pastures, and thereby increasing the loss of sheep in 
disastrous winters, as I apprehend erroneous views have of late 
been widely promulgated on this point. 

It has been alleged that drainage in many instances has denuded 
hills of their most valuable spring plants, and that on thoroughly 
drained farms the loss of stock in adverse winters, such as 1859-60, 
proved most severe; and further, that by the drainage of bog and 
bent land the pastures of the former are rendered useless for winter 
food, and the latter coarse and unpalatable. Admitting that cotton 
grass, deer-hair, &c., require a considerable degree of moisture in 
the soils which they tenant, it does not follow that drainage removes 
the requitite quantity. On the contrary, no drains, closed or sur¬ 
face, wffl render deep peaty moss—^the only character of sofi which 
produces spring plants—covered with a thick sward too dry. The 
effects of surfece drainage, especially on such a soil, are earlier and 
more nutritious plants, and inaccessible pastures rendered avmlable. 
The fact, too, that the largest breadth of spring grasses is on the 
summits of hill^ therefore not available to sheep in stormy springs 
such as 1860, warrauts the conclusion that the drainage of mosses 
does not add to the loss of lAeep in adverse seasons. Nor is the 
effect of drainage otherwise on “ boggy land. For a time, during 
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the' change from coarse to fertile grasses, its effect may seem in¬ 
jurious, but the deterioration is only temporary, as it eventually 
induces richer vegetation. Drainage on boggy land extirpates 
spretts, rushes, &c.; and white clover, Poa annua, &c., spring up in , 
their stead. Bank grasses are succeeded by short thick herlxtge, 
and pastures which sheep allowed untouched to seed are now eaten 
with avidity. But it is alleged that this change is destructive of 
winter foci The allegation, however, is wholly inadmissible, in¬ 
asmuch as withered sprett, &c., affords little or no nourishment; and 
even were it otherwise, from the circumstance of boggy land being 
flat or in basins, its produce in storms— s, time when an abundance 
of food is essential—^is not available. And so also the influence of 
drainage on moss, whose only produce is bent. At first it seems 
detrimental, but eventually produces satisfactory results. But apart 
from these general statements, a comparison of the actual , losses 
sustained in 1860 on drained and undrained land, proves that the 
alleged injurious effects of drainage are unwarranted. On several 
partially drained farms on the Border Cheviots, and in the upper 
part of Ettrick, the losses were very severe. Nearly one-half of 
the flocks “ fell,” and several **hirsells^* did not produce as many 
lambs of both sexes as were equal to their usual " keeping number'* 
for stock. Again, on some of the worst drained and mossy farms in 
Selkirkshire the loss of old sheep and lambs was very great On 
the oth^ hai^ the highest and best drained farm in Selkirkshire 
with which X am aoquainted, without any extraneous aid, sustained 
only a trifling loss among old sheep, and had an average yield of 
lambs. The mosses on this farm are at its highest point, and were 
not accessible in spring 1860. .True, on the dry mural hills of 
Yarrow veiy severe losses were experienced, but these could not be 
caused by the removal of spring plants by drainage, for drainage 
could not denude those hills of that which they did not possess. The 
truth is, the severe loss in 1859-60 was caused by an early and 
severe winter succeeding a singularly unpropitious autumn, and not 
from the decay of spring plants caused by drainage, as several flocks 
were decimat^ prior to any vernal vegetation. 

Apart from drainage, there are causes assigned for the deteriorar 
tion of hill pastures which deserve a passing notice Singular 
statements are made by old shepherds relative to farms now sterile 
and barren, which at one time maintained a large number of sheep, 
and which early in the season produced lambs and the mothers 
which suckled them for the butcher. Making allowances for the 
ma^ifying power of time, and the inferior mutton used even in the 
begmmng of the present century, there is sufficient evidence to 
wamant the oonclusion that on some farms pastures have deg^erated 

1^ some fliis degeneracy is attributed to the removal from the 
soil of vahiabie ingredients in the shape of mutton, wool, bone^ 
and returning to* it no equivalent. Others again ascribe it to, the 
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modem practice of a few farmers giving store sheep turnips in spring; 
while a third party, ignoring the deterioration of pastures, contend 
that flocks are degenerating from an over-fineness in the breed. As 
the latter topic does not strictly come within the scope of this paper, 
let it suffice to say concerning it that the practice of force-feeffing 
young male sheep, and a continued use of male sheep from the same 
stock, engenders in their offspring feeble constitutions which are 
unable to withstand adverse winters. As regards the first reason 
named for the deterioration of pastures, it is not admissible either 
in theory or practice. Hill pastures yield so little per acre of the 
materials named, that the nourishment they derive from the atmo¬ 
sphere, and the soil formed out of their decay, are calculated to im¬ 
prove rather than reduce the condition of the soil This holds true 
even as regards rich pastures which yield a large amount of produce 
per acre, as evinced by the fact that fields under permanent pastures 
continue to improve fo!r a series of years, although they receive no 
equivalent for the beef, bones, &e., which they annually yield. Nor 
is the second reason more tenable; for sheep which get a "feed" of 
turnips every twenty-four hours, drop on hiU land richer excrements 
than if they were continually depastured upon it. Besides, hill 
pastures taken as a whole receive little nourishment from the 
droppings of sheep, as it is only on hill-tpps where sheep lie during 
night, and where their accumulated droppings form a new soil, 
that their effects can be traced. The old practice too of folding hiE 
sheep on arable land during night, invalidates this reason for the 
dedme of pastures. To none of these causes then must pastoral 
d^neracy be ascribed, but to the law of decay and death, which 
sets limits to the period of existence of all animal and vegetable 
life. Apart from this natural decay, pastures after a lapse of time 
are liable to degenerate, from the same plants exhausting the soil of 
those ingredients on which they feed. 

To meet these wants nature furnishes pastures with different 
species of grasses, which have different terms of existence, and which 
subsist on different food. Hence, as a general .rule, those pastures 
are most valuable which consist of the greatest variety of grasses ; 
while poor worn-ont land is characterised by its yielding few species 
of grassses. All grasses, however, permanent and perennial thou^ 
they are termed, after a lapse of time shoot forth feeUe roots^ 
leaves become sered and sickly, and they eventually wither and die. 
A thick matting of fog or moss soon occupies the newly vacated 
ground, out of the decay of which a ficesh layer of soil is formed, 
and fitted to support another generation of rich and luxuriant grasses. 
A similar effect is produced by the same means on old cropp^ land. 
Formerly uplands were cultivated with consecutilve crops of oats till 
they refus^ to yield. In this poor condition they were merely 
ploughed and left to nature to cover with embryo plants. After a 
lengthened period a new soil was formed out of the remains of tlwse 
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plants, which on being again cultivated is capable of producing 
iimiriant ceresd crops. The fertilising qualities of soil thus formed 
out of decomposed plants is well known by the reclaimer of old 
cropped land, as it is only when he keeps it near to the surface, and 
does not by a deep furrow bury it beyond the reach of plants, that 
he can calculate on producing abundant crops. And so with hill 
land* It is not deteriorating although it is covered with moss and 
its grasses decaying, but simply undergoing a process essential to its 
permanent fertility—^an intervd between exhausted and resuscitated 
nature—fallowing for the restitution of v^table nourishment. 
According to this view, which I submit is borne out by facts, there 
is no simultaneous degeneracy of hill pastures, but those on one 
mountain-range may 1^ improving, while those on a contiguous 
mountain are degenerating. And here human effort is essential to 
assist nature in carrying out her ends, and to effect in a short period 
what unassisted she takes yeai^ to accomplish; just as human action 
is required to sow, reap, and manure, in order to produce food. I 
proc^ then to consider some of the means best fitted to carry this 
out in connection with the improving of mountain pastures. 

1. To ^ough patcJies of land for turnips for spring food, and 
for sown grasses for srnnmerfo ^.—^Were sheep, like some of the 
animated creation, depriv^ of all animation during winter, the pro¬ 
vision now made for them would be ample, for on the return of 
vernal suns they would be as vigorous as when in the wane of 
antnnm they entered on their winter sleep.” As it is, sheep re- 
quiieaftiU and regular supply of food at all seasons of the year, 
and if they require more at one season than another, that sea¬ 
son is winter, when they are deprived of an average amount of 
animal heat. The prevailing practice, however, is to make no pro¬ 
vision for sheep in winter other than that which nature supplies. 
The consequences are, that sheep require all the summer months to 
recover the condition winter deprives them of, so that the existence 
of mountmn ^eep consists of an alternation of relapses and recoveries 
eorresponding with, the dianges of the seasons. Doubtless the use 
of turnip for stm:e stoc^ has recently greatly increased, especially 
on farms partly pastoral and pmrtly arable; but as a rule turnips 
are not grown or used in extensive pastoral districts. Unquestion¬ 
ably turnips are the best home-grown food either for store or fat¬ 
tening stock, and on the majority of farms can be obtained at a 
comparatively trifling cost. Apart from storms, it is in the months 
of February and March that the Scottish hiUs are most barren, and 
consequently when sheep obtain least food. It is in these months, 
too, when ewes are great with young, that they require the greatest 
amount of sustenance, not only for preserving a healthy condition 
of the mothers, but for insuring a healthy and vigorous offspring; 
so that hill sheep have least food at a time when they require most. 
A turnip crop, however, meets those wants hill pastures cannot sup- 
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ply, and not only maintains but improves the condition of sheep. 
Store sheep which get turnips ten weeks—^from the begnming of 
Tebruary to the middle of April—are amply fed, and from their in¬ 
creased yield of wool and lambs doubly reward their increased con¬ 
sumption. Twenty acres of an average crop of turnips are sufiScient 
to maintain a flock of 600 sheep for the time named, allowing five 
hours a-day on turnips. There are few hills upon which fields 
could not be broken to that extent, on different parts, for tur¬ 
nips and grass. The descriptions of land best suited to this pur¬ 
pose are “ white land” and dry heath land, as the former is deficient 
in spring plants, and the latter, when thoroughly decomposed and 
mixed with linae, is singularly productive of turnips and artificial 
grasses. Land of either of these classes is of least value in a state 
of nature, and when free of stones can be converted at little outlay, 
and on the whole is best adapted for the purpose named. Any 
description of land, however, with the exception of deep peat, will 
pay to improve, provided it is free of protruding rocks and stones. 
The best method of breaking up land for this object is to plough it 
in winter, summer-fallow and lime it, and sow it with turnips the 
following season. Time is thus afforded for the proper subdivision 
of the organic matter in the soil, which is essential to secure a bulky 
crop. On farms where a sufficient breadth of land cannot be ob¬ 
tained, two turnip crops may be taken in succession with advantage. 
On regularly cropped land this practice is not commendable; but it 
is otherwise with newly broken land, I have taken two turnip crops 
in succession, and while both crops were excellent, the last was 
better than the first 

The cost per acre of thus producing turnips is nearly as follows:— 


First ploisgliing, . . . £0 15 0 

Hajxowliig, . . . . ' 0 2 0 

5 tons of lime, . . . , 3 0 0 

Second plongUng (light furrow), . 0 8 0 

Harrowing, . . . . 0 3 0 

Ridging, . . . . 0 3 0 

2 cwt. Peruvian guano, . - 14 0 

Seed and sowing seed, &c., . . 0 4 6 

Hoeing, . . . . 0 4 6 


£6 4 0 

This is the total cost of the first crop of turnips, and where two 
crops are taken in succession the expense, in addition to file above, 
would be 

Ploughing, . . . . £0 8 0 

Harrowing, . . . . 0 8 0 

Ridging, . . . • 0 3 0 

3 cwt. dissolved bones, . . 14 0 

Seed, hoeing, &c., . . . 0 9 0 

£2 7 0 

MaMng tihe total expend of two crops £8, 11s. I have not 
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charged in the expenses the cost of a temporary enclcffiure, as it costs 
very little per acre to enclose a 20-acre j&eld, and as even a tem¬ 
porary fence lasts several years. In exposed situations, and where 
stones are plenty, the erection of a stone fence rewards the outlay, 
as it is useful for shelter. It will be observed, on the other hand, that 
the full eo&t of lime ought not strictly to be charged against the first 
crop, as I have done, as lime greatly influences the pirouctiveness of 
tlm land to which it is applied for at least twelve years. It is not 
too high to value the first crop of turnips at £7 per acre ; therefore, 
the value of the first crop alone is equal to the total cost of its pro¬ 
duction. Comparing the value of two consecutive crops, with the 
expense of raising them, a margin of £4,19s. is shown in favour of 
the grower, allowing 5s. per acre as the original value of the land. 
So much for the direct value of a turnip crop, apart from its influr 
ence on succeeding crops of grasses. The latter indeed cannot be 
successfully cultivated on newly broken up land, unless the soil is 
reduced to a minute state of subdivision such as a crop of turnips 
only can render. Summer fallowing does not even sufSciently 
reduce soil for grasses, and were it otherwise it were not advisible to 
dispense with a tnmip crop, even when the object sought is the 
substitution of artificial for natural grasses, as the same expense of 
raising one crop would raise both, and as turnips are equally as 
valuable for spring, as cultivated grasses are for summer food. Some 
improvesrs of idfi pastmres do not even approve of summer fallowing, 
but meidly sow ^^asses on the first furrow after its surface is har- 
lowed and limed. This method, however, is as unsupported by 
theory as it is unsuccessful in practice, and in no case should be 
adopted. The organic matter in the soil continues dead and inert; 
and besides, the wide interstices left between the unreduced furrows 
increases the injurious effects of summer droughts, and thereby 
renders the surface merely stripes of dried inverted turf, inadequate 
for .the growth of grasses. Clover and passes no doubt are gene¬ 
rally most luxuriant on a compact soil, but a soil nevertheless whose 
partis have been reduced to allow the free assimilation of plant food. 
This compactness, however, is totally different from that which is 
caused, or rather retained, in a sofl from not having its parts disen- 
tegrated, or from not haring its excrementitious matter available. A 
thoroughly reduced soil is also as essential for the destruction of 
natural plants as it is for the developing of plant food; for unless the 
roots of bents and coarse grasses are separated from the soil, they 
again revive, and in a short time supplant sown grasses. I recently 
witnessed a case in point on - the highest-lying cultivated farm in 
Selkirkshire. A patch of land, consisting of a thin surface-layer of 
moss lesting on a clayey subsoil, and at an altitude of 1300 feet, 
was a fw years ago ploughed up and sown down with grasses. 
KTo previous turnip crop was taken, and although the land was sum¬ 
mer-fallowed and limed, yet in two years after it was sowu down 
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its native grasses prevailed. The union of the two crops—^turnips 
and sown grasses—^is therefore essential for the successful improving 
of hill pastures and the proper maintenance of stock. One acre of 
grass, sown in the manner described, is worth five acres of land in 
its original state, and will carry five sheep during summer, while 
formerly it could not maintain onel 

The increased number of sheep that a farm on which grasses and 
turnips are cultivated is enabled to carry, has also an indirect influ¬ 
ence in improving the hill pastures which are left by the plough 
untouched. Sheep which have a feed of turnips every twenty-four 
hours eat the coarsest grasses, which, combined with the rich excre¬ 
ments they leave on the land, generates richer herbage. And so 
also with sheep which have access to sown gr^s, as they are enabled 
to eat hill grasses bare, and thus prevent their seeding—so injurious 
to hill pastures. I occupy 200 acres of hill land that has recently 
been greatly improved in this way. Previous to the last twelve 
years it was managed in the usual mode of pastoral farming—the 
sheep it carried subsisting on its produce without the aid of any 
extraneous food. It was then very poor fogged pasture, and is chiefly 
dry " lea ” abounding with protrudmg rocks. During the last twelve 
years about five times the number of sheep it formerly carried have 
been run upon it in summer and winter from adjoining fields of 
turnips and grass. The result is, that the treading of the sheep 
has almost entirely extirpated the fog. And as the grasses have 
been eaten close to the ground, and have been weU manured with 
ike sheep’s droppings, so a rich herbage has succeeded barren pas¬ 
tures. This piece of land is now capable of maintaining three times 
the number of sheep it formerly maintained. 

This method of improving hill pastures must at once commend 
itself to the practical fanner, and, as already said, there are few 
pastoral farms on which it cannot be carried out. Adopting two 
consecutive turnip crops, and going twice over the same ground in 
a twenty-one years’ lease, and allowing, as before stated, 20 acres of 
turnips annually for 600 sheep, the total quantity of land required 
to be broken up is only 100 acres. Assuming that 30 scores of 
dieep require 1000 pastoral acres to maintain them, only one-tenth 
of the pastoral area is required to carry out this improvement . 

2. Surface Liming ,—^Besides the wide pastoral area avidlalde &r 
the cultivation of turnips and sown grasses, there is an extensive 
ai^ of hill land proof against the plough or any implement The 
former, indeed, bears a very small proportion to the latter, and is 
also generally more accessible. Happily, there are also means at 
command for the improving of the larger area, although it must 
ever remain unbroken. The application of lime to natural pastures 
has a most beuefidal effect on white lea land, or on all land natur¬ 
ally dry. It tends to extirpate moss> the coarser grasses, and 
noxious weeds, brings into action the dormant surface soil, and 
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promotes the growth of nutritive grasses. Several farms i^ith 
which I am acquainted in the vales of Leader and Gala, in Dum¬ 
fries and Kirkcudbright, have been recently very much improved 
by a surface-dressing of lime. Several instances, indeed, have come 
under my observation of land not worth 2s. per acre having been 
made, merely by surface liming, worth 12s. The extent, however, 
to which this improvement has been canied is very limited com¬ 
pared with the wide area eligible for it. On every hill and valley, 
cliflf and deU, there are accessible and eligible tracts of land which 
would be doubled in value by this means. like the improvement 
first noticed, the untouched pastures are by this mode also improved 
from fhe extra number of sheep maintained. As the quality of the 
sheep too is improved in the first instance, so also in the latter, 
especially if turnips are raised for spring food. I know farms 
which, without either improvement, carried only an indifTerent 
Cheviot stock; but, after having undergone one or both improve¬ 
ments, carry superior half-bred Leieesters, and early mature lambs 
for the butcher. Not the least weighty argument in favour of 
liming is that it is executed at a comparatively trifling cost. No 
ploughing, no enclosures, no seeds; nothing, indeed, but the simple 
application of lime is required, and barren pasture become fertile. 
Five tons of lime per acre is a sufficient application, which, at 12s. 
per ton, only cost £S per acre; and as an interval of twelve years 
may be allowed between *‘doses,^’so the outlay per acre is trifling com¬ 
pare with the returns. There are extensive tracts of land in In- 
vemess-ahire, in Yarrow, in Selkirk, Ewes in Dumfries, and indeed in 
every county of Scotland, on which lime would produce extraordi- 
may results. As it is, the resources of broad reaches of land in these 
districts are not half developed, and ruinously withheld, by those 
who assume to be the custodiers of the people's food, 6om contribut¬ 
ing to the weal of the community. It is truly suprising that fermers 
act so hostile to their own success. Previous to the introduction of 
zaBwaj accommodation, the want of roads and distance &om lime-« 
m remote pa^ial districts, a plaurible plea for not using 
lime as a suz&^^dressing. No such plea, however, can now be 
advanced, as railways traverse nearly every county in Scotland, 
and afford ready communication with nearly every hitherto secluded 
valley. As yet the benefits which railways afford for carrying out 
this improvement have not been taken advantage of; but it maybe 
safdy predicted that ere long the use of lime will be an additional 
source of revenue to railway companies as well as pastoral farmers, 
by adding to the traffic of one and increasing the produce of the 
other. 

3. The enclosing of patiAes of land for hay for winter food, 
—This is not strictly a means for improving pastures, but it is so 
interwoven with the proper management of pastoral farms that it 
cannot be overlooked in this paper. It will be observed that the 
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improTement last mentioned— viz,, the liming of pastures—improves 
spring and summer herbage, but does not improve the qu^ty ox 
increase the supply of winter food. And so also with sown grasses. 
In a genial spring, and during summer, they are vastly superior to 
natural grasses; but in winter, whether during a nak^ frost or a 
moderate snow, they are less valuable than the coarsest natural 
pastures. Turnips, too, the most valuable winter or spring food, 
may, by a severe frost—such as occurred in winter 1859-60—^be 
totally destroyed, or by a deep snow be made unavailable; so that the 
farmer, to make proper provision for severe winters, and for the 
proper management of his flock, must have other food resources 
than those I have commended. Since the introduction of artiflcial 
foods,'there are many resources that the farmer can draw upon, 
such as eorn-cake, bean-meal, lentils, &c., all of which have been 
advantageously used in severe winters. These foods, however, are 
so expensive, and their use involves a system of management so 
hostile to the natural habits of mountain sheep, that mey should 
only be resorted to in extreme cases, and used only as auxiliaries. 

Mountain hay is the most readily obtainable farm produce. 
Doubts may be eutertained by some of the eligibility of many 
farms for turnips or sown grasses, but all store-farmers will readily 
concede that there are very few farms not eligible for raising hay. 
Ready as are the means and wide as is the area through which 
this valuable product may be obtained, its cultivation is neverthe¬ 
less, by the majority of store-farmers, neglected. . A severe winter 
may for a time direct increased attention to its production, but the 
return of a continued course of favourable seasons makes farmers 
forget that a severe winter may again recur; so they husband 
no resources to meet it. Thus in winter 1859 owners of large 
flocks were entirely destitute of hay, which, in conjunction with an 
almost unprecedented scarcity of straw, and an unusual barrenness 
in hill pastures, caused the greatest amount of destitution among 
flocks which received no extraneous support. To obtain the latter, 
and with the view of arresting the losses among sheep, farmers, at 
an enormous price, and frequently when too late, bought inferior 
hay from foreign shores. This extremity was the result of a sadly 
perverted policy; for if they had directed attention to their own 
resources, they would have procured suffident and superior hay, 
without cost, on their own farms. There are no barriers to the 
growth of this product. Distance from markets does not operate 
against it, nor does the absence of roads impede its cultivation, but 
the most remote valley and secluded glen are as suitable to its 
growth as the inland meadow. 

The method adopted of raising and securing hay by the few 
Scottish store-farmers who grow it, is exceedingly primitive, and 
commands less skill and attention than any department of pastoral 
farming. With the exception of a few farmers who have enclosed 
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meadows, hay is generally obtained from unenclosed sheep pastures, 
and therefore denuded of the most nutritive grasses. Hence it 
consists only of withered sprett, rushes, &c., devoid of nourishment, 
and only eaten by sheep when impelled by hunger. On the other 
hand, when hay is grown on land enclosed for the purpose, and 
properly secured, it is as nutritious as summer pastures, and is 
eaten by sheep in a black frost, or in a barren spring, with avidity. 
I have seen, in the south of England, sheep prefer hay—green and 
fragrant with the abundance of nutritive sap it contained — to 
luxuriant young grasses and clovers to which they had access. 
Hay rims secured would be a valuable boon to mountain sheep in 
any winter, mild or severe; for frequently flocks during frosts or 
rhinds, although unaccompanied with snow, get a ^^nip of hunger” 
which impairs their constitution, and from which they never re¬ 
cover. The use of hay would be an effectual remedy for this evil, 
and not only prevent sheep from deteriorating, but would improve 
their condition as made up by summer pastures. 

, The quantity of land requisite to raise hay sufficient to maintain 
-1000 sheep depends upon the yield .of the land apportioned for the 
purpose, as also upon whether hay is used as an ausoliary or as a sub¬ 
stitute for turnips. It may be said generally, that 30 acres of land 
.efficiently manured will yield a sufficient amount of food for ^ 
number of sheep nained. Esiimatihg the ykld per auxo ^ ISO 
stones, the total annual produce would be 5400 sfccmes. Daring a 
severe winito rids quantity of hay would not be sufficient, but the 
sdrpliB of mild would meet the extra requirements of 

aeiere winters. A course of consecutive favourable seasons might 
accumulate a large quantity of surplus hay, but this could be 
profitably used up with cattle, and the manure derived therefrom 
would be valuable for maintaining the fertility of the meadows. 

The best description of land for this purpose is strong clayey 
soil, as it generally yields the largest amount of produce. With 
the exception of heath or moss, any kind of soil, however, is suit- 
4eep and n^ured. Dry land, liable to be injured by 
summer i^pures early in spring an application of nitrate 

of soda to force an ^tfiy and nq>id growth. For the purpose of 
extirpating moss and noxious weeds, and prmnoting greater luxu¬ 
riance, all land for hay, whether bog-meadow or dry, requires a 
dressing with lime every twelve years. The annual application of 
15 tons of farmyard manure in autumn is . also essenti^ The im¬ 
portance of every store-farmer saving such a valuable product by 
means so simple and inexpensive must command universal ap¬ 
proval. It requires to raise it little or no outlay, no ingenious 
scheming or scientific research, and, unlike other farm products, is 
ainmsi uninflueneed by diversity of seasons as it is by different 
altitudes 

!niere are other means of improving hill pastures than those 
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noticed, such as irrigation, the application of bones, &c., to vrhich 
I might have directed attention. The former, however, cannot be 
successfully carried out on unenclosed mountain pastures, unless 
sheep are removed elsewhere for a time to escape rot, sickness, &c., 
which irrigation when being executed engenders ; and the latter is 
so expensive, and not so efficacious as lime, that it is of little 
practical use in reclaiming hill grasses. 

Admitting, then, the full value and importance of the improve¬ 
ments noticed, as evinced by the production of turnips for spring 
food, artificial grasses and improved pastures, through the appKcation 
of lime, for summer and autumn food, and well-secured native 
mountain hay for winter food, what a boundless and inviting field 
for progress has still to be occupied by the imprQving store-fanner: 
here is wide scope for the exercise of his highest powers and re¬ 
sources, whose development is worthy of his most devoted industry. 
In mineral and manufacturing resources Britain has no rival, and 
every means that science, skill, and wealth can command are em¬ 
ployed for their development. It is not so with the department in 
which Britain is naturally most deficient—^the supply of food, al¬ 
though this is the real and permanent basis of national greatness, 
and may be obtained by a judicious expenditure of capital. Here 
human skill is dormant, and speculation, eager and reckless, and 
often ruinous in other fields, stands aloof from the safest and most 
profitable of all investments. This is the more unaccountable, 
when we consider that the general benefits which the improving of 
land confers afford no room for diversity of opinion—are, in fact, not 
doubted, but universally admitted. It is keeping much within the 
limits of truth to assert, that were the improvements I have imper¬ 
fectly noticed effected on all pastoral land eligible for them, the 
mountain pastures of Scotland, instead.of grazing 4,000,000 of she^ 
would graze 10,000,000, would yield more than double the quantity 
of lambs they now yield, and would increase the annual produce of 
wool from 14,000,000 to 40,000,000 lb.; besides, a large number of 
hill stock would thus be removed from the bills fit for the butcher, 
which, uuder existing circumstances, must be fattened on turnips, 
Hese inevitable results tell more powerfully in favour of improv¬ 
ing yU pastures than any argument, and might weE induce owners 
and occupiers of pastor^ land to make their wealtii fiow into new 
currmts, iJheir industry change its present resort, and to develop 
their evety energy to obtain them ; then, although spongy swamps 
or nnfi^omable morasses, as well as the shatter^ and naked sum¬ 
mits of Alpine peaks, remain, as they ever shall, objects of steriliiy 
and barrennesi^ yet their owners sh^ have the pleating satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that they have not been the media of locking up 
but of developing file resources of every available acre of land. 
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ON DISEASES OF FOREST TREES. 

By C. Y. Mjchie, Carr Bridge, Morayshire. 

[Premium—^Medium Gold Medal] 

The Larch {Larix) is a tree first in importance amongst the pine 
tribe^ and is entitled to a prominent place in British woodlands. Ifo 
tree in the forest, where the soil is snitable, pays the proprietor 
better during a lifetime, and few if any meet with so ready a market 
and realise so high a price. This and much more may be said in 
jEivour of the larch even under the present existing system of man¬ 
agement ; but were the habits and history of this most valuable tree 
more thoroughly understood and better known, it would yet stand 
in higher estimation than it has hitherto done. 

In respect to the various diseases to which the larch is subject, 
almost every person can say something. It is not my^present purpose 
to endeavour to confute all or any of the supposed causes of disease, 
but briefly and as plainly as possible to state what*! have learned 
from personal observation in the woods and forests, saw-mill and 
timber-yards, the seed-room and nursery-ground, as well as in the 
drain, ditch, and quarry-pit 

I shall first ondeavour to describe the general aspects of disease 
as it presents itsdyt in various cases and upon various species of 
forest tstees, and to explain what I conceive the exciting causes of 
disease and prescribe a means of cure or prevention as far as I am 
able. 

The first aspect or form of disease in larch I would notice is an 
excrescence or ulcer formed upon the trunk of the tree. This appears 
upon the larch in some cases when the trees are quite young. I 
have seen thousands of trees thus affected when under right years of 
age. It generally makes its appearance in the tree at t^t part 
wbaiB the teanch becomes dead upon the trunk* The branches are 
to a certain height upon the bole of the tree; between this 
and wherer ttehranehes fue vital, Ihe ulcer is formed. 

On strong day land where the herbage is rough, and the ground 
naturally wet^ the excrescence or ulcer is usuallyformed about eighteen 
inches above the surface of the ground. This form of disease I con¬ 
sider is caused by superabundance of moisture resting upon the foli¬ 
age and bark of the tree. The first form of this disease is caused 
by a deficiency of branches sufficient to elaborate and evaporate the 
sap, while the second form of the same disease is caused by a con¬ 
tinuous dampness upon the herbage which surrounds and remains 
upon the bole of the tree at and to some height above the surface of 
the ground. This form of disease has some analogy to rust in cereal 
crops—at least the cause of the one I conceive as nearly allied to the 
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cause of the other—^naiudy, a want of evaporation during certain 
stages of the growth of the plant. 

Preventive Means .—^Keep the trees sufficiently thin upon the 
ground so as to keep healthy all side branches. This is attained by 
early thinning when the trees are about 6 feet high, and by proper 
drainage. T^en the ground is too wet for larch the drains should 
be cut 4 feet deep, and at distances of about 30 feet apart, laid with 
2-mch socket pipe tiles, and covered in. Tile drains for plantations 
are often objected to on account of the rooli penetrating flie subsoil, 
and ultimately choking them up. My experience in this matter 
is, that on moderately damp or wet ground newly drained, if the 
plantation is sufficiency thiimed, the trees will so sufficiently develop 
themselves, and attain so vicious a state of growth, that the drains 
wUl be little if at all a&cted by the roots getting into the tiles. This 
I can vouch for as regards pine plantations, but have not had the 
opportunity of observing the results among hardwood to any extend 

The second form of larch disease I would notice is ground rot. 
It commences deep in the ground, or in the roots which penetrate 
the subsoil The decay commence in the tap-roots, and ascends in 
the cellular longitudinal tissues of the wood in the centre of the tree, 
ultimately so far decomposing the heart-wood as to cause it to se¬ 
parate from the sap-wood. When the tree is cut down the part de^ 
composed often falls out in dry brown lumps, leaving the tree hollow 
in the centre, resembling a wooden pump. 

The cause of this form of larch disease is excess of water in the 
. subsoil: the tap roots, after descending some distance, come in 
contact with water, which destroys the vitality of the foots, as the 
roots of coniferse, grown on land subject to ground rot, are soft 
and porous, unlike those grown on hard ground. 

It is difficult to know from external symptoms trees affected with 
ground rot; the surface of the trunk appears perfectly sound, and no 
symptoms of disease appear upon the branches, foliage, or fruit. 
On examining the subsoil, however, and by knowing the age of the 
trees, the state of matters may pretty accurately be known—^whether 
ground rot is prevalent in the trees or not. 

A third form of larch disease is trunk rot, sometimes termed dry. 
rot; it differs from ground rot in two important aspects—^first, in the 
exeit±Qg cause, and, second, in the various forms of the disease. The 
cause of dry rot is in consequence of the tree having exhausted the 
dements in the soil which constitute its food, the roots from various 
causes failing to penetrate farther into the subsoil, or extend their 
fibres along the surface of the ground in search of fresh supplies. 
The life of the tree is in ooxksequence at last terminated. The process 
of maturing the wood in the trunk of the tree commences prema- 
turdy, hence that which under favourable dreumstanoes, and in a 
healthy tree, would have constituted a bright rich red heart-wood, is 
in this case a pale bloated ydlowish dry substance; nor is the formar 

TEA2ffS.—MABCH 1865. 2M 
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tion of the heart-wood completed in the same tmiform nicely-traced 
lines along the longitudinal vessels as in the heart-wood of a healthy 
weH-grown tree. This form of disease is easily observable in grow¬ 
ing trees; not only do the an-nnal circolar rings or layers formed 
upon the trunk gradually decrease from the time the disease com¬ 
mences in the tree, but the shoots on the ends of the branches fall off 
in their growth, and the leaves manifest a weak state of health. 
The tree is nmisnally loaded with fruit, but the cones are small, 
and a quantity of the seed nnsound. 

The gronnd which is liable to produce this form of disease in 
larch is a light gravelly subsoil with sandy moss on the surface. 
The state of the soil, other circumstances being taken into account, 
determines at what age of the tree the disease will make its appear¬ 
ance, and latterly die. 

A fourth form of larch disease is another variety of trunk rot, " in 
the Highlands termed roy;” it differs essentially from the two pre¬ 
ceding varieties in every respeck It is known in general that the 
volatile substances in coniferae undergo various chemical changes 
during the growth of the tree and maturing of the wood. With¬ 
out, however, attempting to explain the causes, or trace the various 
operations and changes which 4ke place in the substances of which 
wood is composed, I shall endeavour at once to point out some of 
the results of those changes, particularly sudi as present themsdves 
in tins instance of trank rot. The wo^ of the larch, like that of 
other trees, Is composed primarily of solids and fluids, and these at 
eertain sta^ of the growth of the tree undergo changes peculiar 
only to the stage of growth and maturity to wMch the tree has ar¬ 
rive. When the wood in the centre or round the pith of the tree 
has undergone that change termed red-wooding, or forming of the 
heart-wood, the quality of the wood may then be considered to have 
attained its highest state of perfection, and the volatile or fluid part 
of the woody matter enters into a fixed state. In this condition 
the red wood remains for a longer or shorter time “ before it under¬ 
goes another change” according to the proportion that the volatile 
properties bear to the solid portion of the wood; in other words, 
wo<^ rich in quality dissolves its volatile properties at an earlier 
age than it does under conditions the reverse. I am aware this 
statement will be questioned by those who have not thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated the matter; but it is nevertheless quite true. When the 
tree in which the last change has taken place is cross-cut with a 
saw, the part affected somewhat resembles the honeycomb from 
which the honey has been extracted, or in some cases to a bone that 
has lain for some time exposed to the atmosphere; in other words, 
tiie sound tree resembles the honeycomb foil of honey, while the 
diseased tree resembles the comb despoiled of its sweet contents. 
This form of disease is less common in larch than in Scots pine, and 
less common in the plantation than in the natural forest It differs 
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from ground rot in this one particular, that the disease is frequently 
found in the trunk of the tree and near to the top, while the bottom 
part is perfectly sound, and, vice versa, it also sometimes happens 
that ground rot is found in the bottom of the tree, and roy in the 
upper part of it. , 

Fifth, I have frequently found larch trees under thirty-five years 
of age, when growing in a much sheltered situation and damp soil, 
infested with a white downy insect. I do not consider the effects of 
this insect fatal to the tree, as it neither eats the leaves nor breaks 
the rind; but its presence is an indication that the tree is in an 
imhealthy state, and by its remaining upon the tree may assist in 
aggravating the disease. Unless draining and thinning be judici¬ 
ously applied, trees thus affected will seldom survive over forty 
years. 

Sixth, During the months of May and June I have frequently 
found young larch considerably destroyed in their foliage by a large 
brown caterpillar: the effects of this insect are more injurious at 
this season than at any other time of the year, and the ravages 
committed are greater when the trees are about 3 feet high, and 
growing among heath, than when they are higher and growing 
among soft herbage or on bare ground.* 

The silver fir (Pinus pectinata) is a native of Europe and Asiat, 
and is a tree highly worthy of attention, and of being more extensively 
cultivated in Britain, both on account of its use and importance as 
a timber tree, and also for its pleasing and picturesque effect in 
the landscape. 

The first form of disease I would notice to which this tree is liable 
is ground rot. This, as in the larch, is occasioned by the tap roots 
penetrating the subsoil, and thereby coming into contact either 
with stagnant water or pure gravel, by which meains the vitality of 
the roots is destroyed; and the rot therein begun gradually, and 
often rapidly, ascends into the lower pait of the trunk, sometimes to 
a considerable height, hence rendering the most valuable part of the 
tree all but useless. The only successful prevention of this disease 


^ The Tarious diseases of the larch are here minutely pointed out. Their 
peculiar manifestations, according to the agents to which they are subjected on 
different soils and situations, afford an interesting study. With all delere^ to 
views here put forth, we are rather inclined to hold that all the diseases in the 
leureh are traceable to the tree being planted on unsuitable soils. With the excej^ 
tion of drainage, we can do little to render soils suitable to its g^wth. A soil 
wet from springs is a healthy one, but from stagnant water is injuxions. A shar^ 
soil is healtiiy, a ** deaf or douff ” one the reverse. In such cases disease seems to 
induced in the early stages of the plant by there being a deficiency at hand of those 
elements of plant-food which determine the formation of rosin. It is the absence 
of rosin that leads to dry rot, pumping, and other diseases. Like clovers and many 
other plants, the soil must be chemically suited to the healthy action of the xoote 
to allow it to take up its food in the soil. When Scots fir produces a white and 
soft wood deficient in rosin, the larch “pumps,** or dies out altc^ether. In certain 
districts in the south of Scotland the larch is said to die out in some situations 
where forty years ago it was quite heidthy.—^Ei>. 
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is thorougli deep tile-drainage of the soil previous to planting it, 
and giving the trees when young abundance of room. 

The second form of disease in the silver fir I should notice is a 
white insect, as described on larch, which, in low-lying damp 
situations, I have seen to such an extent as to resemble hoar-firost. 
I have also not unfrequently observed this insect on trees on 
exposed situations when between thirty and forty years of age, 
when mixed witi Scots pine, spruce, &c. In this, as in the case of 
larch, I do not consider the insect in question the cause but the 
effect of an already existing disease, which is generally the effect of a 
too dose confinement of the roots and branches by being crowded 
and confined with other pine trees, or from being situated in a low- 
lying damp locality. The silver fir should, imder ail circumstances, 
have perfect freedom and room for the full development of root and 
branch; for if the tree is badly rooted, the branches are also imper¬ 
fectly developed; hence the leaves are rendered incapable of pro¬ 
perly elaborating the fluids of the tree, and the vital functions are 
thereby completely deranged in aU their operations. In reference 
to the presence of this insect on trees on exposed situations, this 
can only be accounted for by their being too closely confined when 
young among other trees, as I have fr^uently seen silver firs, of 
all ages, when freely and openly exposed, growing at altitudes of 
above 1000 feet free from all di^ase and vigorous in growth. 

A third fbrm cff disease to whidr the silver fir is liable is cancer 
in the hiandbes, .caused, in most instances, in consequence of the 
roots coming in contact with moor pan, or into soil already impoverr 
idled by the roots of other trees. The cancer or growth is formed 
during the formation of the young wood in spring. IText season, 
after the disease commences, ihe tops of the young shoots die—^they 
become dried and shrivelled up as & singed by fira 

In a year or two after the disease first makes its appearance, the 
fluids of the tree become so vitiated in the sap-vessels that death to 
the tree is Ike speedy result. 

This Hearn of dise^ is also the cause of death to the Balm of 
Gilead silver fir, and similar to tiiat which affects thorn hedges 
when planted upon moor, lights and gravelly soil I never saw &is 
form of disease either in trees or upon hedges growing upon loam 
or clay land sufficiently dry. 

Scots Pine (Finns sylvesirH ),—^Tbe Scots pine in point of useful^ 
ness holds a place second only to the larch in British woodlands, 
but were we to consider all its points of recommendation as relates to 
Scotland alone, it would probably stand first in the class of forest 
trees. The Scots pine is undoubtedly the most hardy of coniferse, 
and will grow well in altitudes so high, and upon soil so poor, that 
birch growing up side by side with it forms a mere shrub. 

The qualily of the Scots pine is much deteriorated by manure, or 
any other ar^cial stimulus.being applied to it to force its growth. 
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The poorer the soil and the higher the altitude, the better in quality is 
the wood, and finer in the grain; but though well adapted to nor¬ 
thern altitudes, and thriving on the poorest of soil, it is, notwith¬ 
standing, subject to various diseases. 

The &st form of disease in Scots pine I will notice is ground rot : 
this disease requires no further explanations here than are ^ven 
when treating upon the larch. I would, however, remark that planta¬ 
tion timber is much more liable to this disease than trees of spon¬ 
taneous growth. This can readily be accounted for from the cir¬ 
cumstance of each individual tree having sufficient room to develop 
itself in root and branch on all sides. The pine also in the naturi 
forest strikes root and grows only on hard ground and dry moss of 
moderate depth In the plantation, however, the case is very differ¬ 
ent; the trees are plant^ regularly over all the ground, whether 
suitable or otherwise, and there they generally grow up, crowding 
and obstructing the development of each other, inducing the roote 
to penetrate deep into the cold and frequently wet subsoil, which is 
the principal cause of the disease in question, and can only be 
avoided by planting where the soil and subsoil are naturally either 
sufficiently dry or rendered so by deep draining. 

The second and next form of dLease in Scots pine I would notice, is 
trunk rot, sometimes termed roy. This form of disease, though very 
prevalent amongst matured old timber in the natural forest, is rarely 
to be met with amongst planted wood. As this form of disease 
was fuUy explained under that head upon larch, I need not 
further describe it here beyond explaining the symptoms by 
which the presence of the disease in the tree may be known. 
The-^t^ee in which the disease has existed for a considerable 
time presents a scaly smoothness of bark; the trunk is gene¬ 
rally straight, taU, and clear of branches to a considerable height. 
Another and sure symptom of the presence of disease is fungi 
growing upon the trunk, or upon the limbs or branches. Again , 
a third sign of the presence of disease is a certain hollow sound 
produced upon striking the trunk of the tree with an axe-head 
or malL One important reason why the disease is so much 
oftener found in natural than in planted wood, is in consequence of 
the slowness* of growth of the former compared with iie latter 
when young, which enables the tree to stand in the forest rill mudi 
older,'not being liable to the general diseases to which plantation 
wood is liable, or of attaining a state of maturity at so early an ag& 

The third form of disease I would notice is cancer, or exudation 
of rosin, which is of two kinds, the first making its appearance upon 
the trunk, generally about two feet in ^e; there a mass of rosin 
collects, usually making its appearance about the latter end of 
April, The rosin thus collected soon obstructs the sap-vessels, and 
usually entirely destroys the vitality of the tree about June or 
July Ae second or third year. . 
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The exdiing catise of this form of disease is excessive richness of 
quality in the wood, produced by stintedness of growth, which is 
occasioned by the tree being either imperfectly rooted, or from 
growing upon soil too hot, such as light sandy moss, or moss resting 
on moor pan and on pure graveL Though these sorts of soil pro¬ 
duce pine timber of the finest quality, yet in any case where the 
tree is deficient of roots or side branches the equilibrium of health 
is easfly destroyed by the rosin crystallising in the sap-vessels, and 
thus causing cancer. 

The second kind of cancerous disease occurs near the top of the 
tree, and at a part where the branches are somewhat thinly set 
upon the tree, and where the bark is also thin. This form of dis¬ 
ease sometimes occurs in the natural forest, but is most prevalent in 
plantations which have grown up without proper tinning, and 
where the soil is of a hard and gravelly or rocky nature, with the 
herbage inclining to heath, but producing wood rich in quality. 

The indications which usually manifest themselves where this exu¬ 
dation of rosin is about to take place are, a falling off for several years 
previous of the growthof the tree at and above where the cancer occurs, 
and a diminution of branches upon the trunk around and above this 
part, with a transparency and thinness of bark around the part 
where the cancer breaks out The disease commences betwecai the 
bark and the last-formed layer of wood, manifesting itself by oozing 
out through the pores of the bark, usually about &e latter end of 
April or banning of May, and is most common m trees from thirty- 
five to fifiy-five years of age. 

lie only preventive is judicious and early thinning, particularly 
upon light hard ground, so as to allow the trees room to develop 
their trunks, roots, and branches proportionably. 

There is yet another kind of cancer to which the Scots pine is 
liable, and as I conceive it of a different nature from the two forms 
already described, I cannot refrain from mentioning it here also. 
This occurs in trees near to the top, and the trees most liable to 
the affection are those with large, irregular, and wide-spreading tops. 
The disease, which generally t&es place in a large limb, causes that 
portion above to die, but as generally there are other large branches 
below where the cancer occurs, one or more of them will form 
the leader of the tree, and it will continue to grow in apparent 
perfect health for many years afterwards, and even attain a great 
age. 

The only preventive is to regulate the distance apart of the trees, 
so as to encourage one single .upright trunk of tree, with due size 
of branches. 

The Scots pine is also liable to the attacks of insects, among the 
most destructive of which is a small, scaly, dark-brown beetle, some¬ 
what resembling the wood-louse; it also attacks others of the soft- 
wooded pines, such as the Austriaca, Laricia, and Spruce. . I have 
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never observed any silver firs or larch injured by it, owing probably 
to the hardness of the wood. 

The insect perforates a hole in the stem of the newly-formed top 
shoot or lateral branches; it generally enters the stem a little 
above where the previous year’s growth terminates; from thence it 
eats its way through the pith of the newly-formed shoot, making 
its exit either at the base or extreme top of the centre top bud. The 
greatest amount of damage done is in general during the month of 
September. The insect remains alive in the tree over the winter. 
I have found it alive, though in a comparatively torpid state, in the 
month of ^February, when the wood in which it was encased was 
quite frozen. The ravages are sometimes committed upon the 
young plants in the, nurseiy ground, and I have also observed it 
upon trees 50 years old. In the latter case I have never seen it 
except upon the top twigs of the lateral branches,—I have not yet 
observed it in the leading top shoot of trees over 30 years of age. 
The leading shoots or twigs perforated by the insect in autumn 
present a withered brown appearance early in summer, and many 
of them fall off about June; some of the perforated shoots will, 
however, if the tree is of slow growth, remain upon the tree for 
several years. 

Since I began to observe the very injurious effects of this insect 
upon pines, I have endeavoured to ascertain whether it has been 
ever observed by others, and to what extent its ravages have been 
committed. The results of my investigations, which, however, are 
comparatively circumscribed, go to prove that the insect is either 
a comparative stranger in the woods in Scotland, or if it has long 
been an inhabitant must have been kept in check by some counter¬ 
acting agency. In connection with these particulars, a fact of no 
small importance requires to be made known—namely, where 
squirrels abound the ravages committed by this insect are greatest, 
and, at same time, where squirrels are most numerous woodpeckers 
,are most scarce. In conversation with a sawyer, a man of obser¬ 
vation, a few days ago, he told me that near to a sawpit where he 
was at work a woodpecker hatched its eggs, and when the yonng 
ones were nearly full fledged, he observed one morning a squirrel 
enter the nest and cany off a yonng bird; this was again and again 
repeated by the squirrel till the whole brood were destroyed. It is 
now pretty generally knoira that squirrels eat the ^gs of wood- 
pigeons, which it may pretty s^ely be inferred that the e^s 
of the woodpecker and other insect-devourers will share a si mila r 
fata In Strathspey, about twenty years ago, woodpeckers were very 
numerous—^the holes which they burrowed in the trunks of old 
trees may at the present day be seen in hundreds, while not a single 
woodpecker is to. be seen in the whole forest About the year 
1840 the first squirrels were seen in Duthd Forest, and now they 
are to be seen in hundreds, and appear on a rapid increase. 
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The next enemy to the Scots pine I shall notice is black game. 
Very serious consequences result to young plantations so long as 
the trees are under 3 feet high, by these birds, during the muter 
season, picking out the buds of the young planta This may appear 
to those who have not thoroughly investigated the circumstance a 
matter of little importance, but it is in reality cutting off a 
yearis growth from the top of each plant thus disbudded by game. 
On making several minute examinations of young plantations of 
late years, m order fully to satisfy myself of the extent of this evil, 
in all the pine plantations in Scotland which I have examined for 
tiris purpose, the smallest number of plants disbudded are 15 per 
cent, and the greatest number 75 per cent. The plantations ex¬ 
amined were generally from 2 to 5 years planted, but I consider 
the effects of game greatest about the third or fourth year. At 
that time there is considerable cover for game; the plantation being 
also quiet is an inducement for it to remain there, and at same time 
the birds are conveniently within reach, while they also probably 
possess greater attractions at that stage of growth than at any 
other period. 

Iht^g the months of May and June I have occasionally found 
Scots pines from 2 to 6 feet high stripped of their leaves by the 
brown caterpillar; but as these are of rare occurreoce, and the 
injuries sustained so trival in oomparison with others, I consider it 
unnecessary to €3iter into partioulars. 

The smct and g^cealest cff ad enemies to the Scots pine, and by 
more real injury is inflicted upon the tree than by any other 
ai^cy with which I am acquainted, is the squirrel. The injuries 
are at once incurable, and the extent to which they are committed 
in Scotland is indeed alarming. 

^ About the month of April, the squirrel, in order to reach its de¬ 
sired food, peels off the bark from trunk of the tree genei^y 
within a few feet of the top. The bark is peeled off with the teeth 
of the squirrel in shreds about J an inch broad, and generally from 3. 
to 4 inches long. The part upon the tree where the bark is peeled 
off frequently goes right round; in other cases a square piece is 
neatly peeled off, as if neatly performed with a sharp knife. The 
squirrel does not devour the b^k, but peels it off that it may regale 
itself with the saccharine matter contained between the last-formed 
wood and the bark. It is most active in hot, dry weather, and 
usually in the morning a little after sunrise, or after a warm shower 
of mn. The age of the tree which the squirrel prefers for peel¬ 
ing is usually from 15 to 25 years; it prefers the smooth, clean part 
of the trunk after it has shed its leaves, and selects the most 
healthy and T^orous-growing trees, and will seldom attack trees of 
slu^ish or stinted growth or in any way diseased unless pinched 
with hunger. The bark on being peeled off the pine-tree does not 
again close up and the wound heal as in hardwoods, in consequence 
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of wMcli tlie sap, thongli allowed to ascend in the inner layers of 
the wood and thus reach the extreme top of the tree, is nevertheless 
entirely obstructed in its descent, hence that portion of the tree 
below where the bark is peeled off from that time ceases to enlarge, 
except what is elaborated by the few remaining branches below 3ie 
wounded part. 

Though the Scots pine is undoubtedly the squiixers favourite for 
food, yet in dry warm seasons it attacks, indiscriminately, the 
larch, silver fir, spruce, and even poplars. The greatest amount of 
damage done to trees is by peelmg off the bark during spring and 
early in summer, but in districts where the pine sows itseb^ the loss 
sustained by the squirrel devouring the seed is very considerable. 
The squirrel also destroys the young shoots, which causes double 
tops on trees. It is also fond of acorns, hazel-nuts, haws, the fruit 
of the briar, and juniper. Since the squirrel became more numer¬ 
ous it has been known of late years to devour eggs, to peel off the 
bark of decayed trees for the sake of larvas, and even to rob the 
woodpecker of its young and devour them. When we consider 
the enormous amount of property annually destroyed in Britain by 
squirrels, and the rapidity with which they are increasing in num¬ 
bers, it is certainly the interest and duty of every proprietor of 
woods iu Scotland to adopt means for their extirpation. The means 
necessary to accomplish this are very simple. Give liberty to one 
or more persons of good character upon every estate to shoot them, 
between the months of February and August—^in other words, 
during" the time of the year when game is out of season. Where 
the squirrels are numerous, I would allow 3d. for each one killed 
during the first se^on, 6d. the next, and so on according as the 
numbers decrease; and in addition to this I would surest to give 
an extra annual prize to the person who can produce at the end of 
each season the greatest number of tails of squirrels killed by him¬ 
self. Unless these or other effective means be employed for extir¬ 
pating the squirrel in Britain, we may soon bid adieu to future 
successful cultivation of pine in Scotland. So far as I can ascer¬ 
tain, the first squirrels seen in Scotland (in the woods at least) were 
near Dalkeith,—in 1814 a student in the College in Edinburgh shot 
one there, which he got stuffed, and it was considered a rare cnriosi^ 
for sever^ years. In 1824 a few domesticated squirrels eseap^ 
from a cage at Minto House, Eoxburghshire, and.they or their pro¬ 
geny were the first seen in the woods in that jMxt of county. 
That the squirrel is not a native of Britain appears pretty certain; 
but where they were imported from, by whom, and at what time, I 
am unable to ascertain. 

The White Kne (Pinus strohibs) is a tree indigenous to Horfh 
America, where it occadonally attains a height of 200 feet. In 
Scoriand it thrives best on a fertile open soil, in dry valleys and 
sheltered situations, and requires perfect freedom in order to develop 
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its roots and branches. In the county of Perthshiro, a few years 
ago, there were some excellent trees cut down containing upwards of 
200 cubic feet, and about 80 feet high. The wood, when cut up and 
dressed, bears a beautiful clear glossy polish, is of a beautiful white 
colour and odoriferous smell, and is said to be impervious by worms, 
hence well adapted for lining wardrobes, maldng drawers, &c. Its 
tendency is to grow bare of lateral branches if confined by othp 
trees; and if too much exposed, or grown on very thin poor soil, 
globules of rosin exude from the bark, and the foliage, instead of 
a^mning that airy, graceful appearance for which the tree is so 
much admired, is short in the leaves, and presents a blighted, 
gnarled, and stunted aspect. If, on the other hand, the situation is 
too damp and secluded, a white downy insect, by some termed the 
white bug—the same insect as previously mentioned upon larch, 
silver fir, &c.—infests the tree, the effect of which, so far as I can 
judge, is to poison the sap, and ultimately to destroy the tree. 
In order, therefore, to grow the white pine to the greatest de¬ 
gree of perfection in Scotland, in the nursery state it should be 
well exposed, grown on a free open soil, lifted and transplanted 
every year previous to planting into the forest, that it may be well 
rooted and acclimatised. In the forest, when planted, the ground 
should be well pulverised with the bore-bill sevei^ feet round, and to 
a depth of 2 feet The situation diould be protected from prevailing 
winds, the surrounding soil quite dry, and the plant, if mixed with 
other trees, ^ouM always stand quite free of them, or if in masses 
^ its own kind, they should be regularly and well thinned out; 
dool^ tops shodd be relieved by means of the pruning-chisel 
whenev^er they make their appearance. 

Having noticed some of the general features, &c., of disease in 
coniferae, I shall now endeavour to explain biiefl^y some of the most 
inveterate forms of disease in hardwooded trees. 

Firs^ Dry rot in oak, as generally manifested in vessels built from 
this tree (though manifested rather in the manufactured wood than 
m growing timber), may be considered as the result of the oak hav¬ 
ing grown upon soil deficient in some of the properties necessary 
to form, its fibre strong and perfect, and not, as some mamtain, 
that of oak being cut down and peded while the sap is in a vital state. 
On making special investigation on this subject, I find that the same 
variety of oak, cut. from different soils and situations upon an estate, 
has manifested all the varied symptoms said to exist in trees cut 
down at different seasons of the year, as in the winter, when the sap 
is fixed, or in. spring or summer, when the sap is in a flowing state. 
Even those who make use of wood themselves testify that the timber 
grown on one part of an estate is worth nearly double what the 
same variety of timber is worth grown upon a different soil, though 
at the same altitude upon the same estate or locality. Thus it will 
appear that the soil and climate have much more to do in producing 
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different qualities of timber than tbe season of the year in which it 
is cut, or even the slight difference arising out of the different vadety 
of oak trees- 

Second. Among the most common and prevalent diseases inci¬ 
dental to oak is ring-shake, the cause of which is the ground being 
too cold and wet, or otherwise unsuitable to the heathy growth of 
the tree. Trees affected with ring-shake are not readily detected by 
external symptoms; the principal and only indications are dead spray 
on the ends of the branches, and the newly-formed twigs themselves 
are of a stunted, unhealthy-like appearance. The exciting cause of 
ring-shake may with propriety be considered a want of constitu¬ 
tional strength in the tree to enable it properly to mature its heart- 
wood The annual layers, in place of ^hering compactly together, 
separate and divide their tissues ; and in extreme cases, when the 
tree is cut down and cross-cut, the wood so completely separates and 
divides as to resemble a bundle of split lath untied. This disease 
may be considered as pecnliar to old trees, and although ffequently 
found in trees young in years, yet it must be remembered that plants, 
like animals, frequently become prematurdy old by being subjected 
to climate and soil nnfavoxtiable to their constitution. 

Third. Sectional-shake is another form of disease to which oak is 
liable. Unlike the ring-shake, it radiates from tbe pith to the bark, 
diverging like tbe spokes of a cart-wheel, and is occasioned by tbe tree 
growing on poor, gravelly, light soil, destitute of a due proportion of 
clayey earth. The tree affected with sectional-shake is easily ob¬ 
served upon the bark of the trunk,—^the bole, instead of being quite 
round, is generally somewhat angular-shaped, and perpendicular 
marks are seen upon the bark, as incisions had been made with 
an instrument, and the bark again closed over the wound. 

The Sweet Chestnut ifiaskmid) is peculiarly subject to ring-shake; 
what takes place with the oak on cold, wet ground occurs to the 
sweet chestnut upon almost every variety of soil, and in every situa¬ 
tion in Scotland,—I might almost say in Britain. Wherever this tree 
attains to any considerable age, it is considered quite an exception 
to find a sound tree of it; and this is tbe more to be regretted on 
account of the usefulness and durability of tbe wood. Eing-shake 
only exists in the matured wood heart-wood, and not in the sap- 
woM; hence it appears that the disease takes place while the tree 
is maturing, and not forming its wood. 

When we consider that the sweet chestnut is not a native of Brit¬ 
ain but of Asia Minor, it will not appear so remarkable that it is 
seldom if ever found in real true perfection in this country. The 
maturing of the heart-wood'of a tree may in some respects corres¬ 
pond with the ripening of its fruit; for example, the w^ut will 
grow comparatively well in districts where it never ripens its fruit; 
in like manner, also, iiie chestnut will grow tolerably wdl in many 
places where, from a conrasponding constitutional weakness it k 
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•Tinable to ripen its wood perfectly. The chestnut grows very fast 
where soil and climate are favourable: it requires a thoroughly dry 
ricb loam, with an open and deep substrata of decayed rock or 
sand. It does not thrive well on clay though moderatdy dry, and 
is impatient of poor gravel or stagnant water. It requires free, 
open space for its perfect development of root and branch. The 
heart^wood in quality is littte if at all inferior to oak, and though, 
in consequence of shake, it is incapable of being cut into boards, 
yet it-may be used to great advantage for beams, lintels, and large 
scantling. 

The Mm iJJhnu^y of which there are many varieties cultivated in 
Britain, some for ornamental purposes alone, and others for utility. 
I shall only mention here two species, the Ulmus campestris or 
English elm, and the Ulmus montana or Scots elm. 

The English elm thrives under circumstances similar to the sweet 
chestnut, requires a dry, rich, alluvial soil, and rather sheltered than 
exposed. This tree, when grown upor^ a wet subsoil, is very subject 
to ground rot. The wood is soft, and subject to speedy decomposi¬ 
tion when exposed to wind and weather; and in consequence, in 
case of a branch being broken off, a limb becoming decayed, or from 
the woodpecker perforating a hole, rot in either case goes on very 
rapidly: early attention is therefore required in all such cases to 
di^s and paint the wounds. Z prefer Archangel tar for tihis pur¬ 
pose of dr^sing large wminds in all soft-wooded trees, but for small 
ones di point is gesierally preferable. A little bird-lime spread 
upon eigsa of any particular hole of the woodpecker is a pre¬ 
ventive means, as in consequence of one bird being caught, others 
will des^ the resort 

Smoke is very injurious to the health of the elm, hence the 
degeneracy of that tree in the vicinity of large manufacturing towns 
large cities. 

The Wych elm is impatient of stagnant water, and will die in con- 
sequnnee upon ground where oak, birch, and sycamore will grow 
eompaaolively wdl The elm is subject to shake sectional and 
ring, to ^roi£Qd sl^oni-top, and premature decay. The cause 
of secdonal-shake is similar to ik&t of oak, viz., caused by growing 
on soil naturally poor and wet Ring-shake is less common in elm 
than in many other trees, and is only found erifi tiug mder circum¬ 
stances where the tree is constitutionally too weak to mature its 
heart-wood. Ground rot is caused in a great measure by the tree- 
when young luxuriating in a good surface soil, and afterwards the 
tap roots entering a poor wet subsoil which rots the roots, causing 
ground rot in a manner similarly described. Staghom-top is oc¬ 
casioned by some of the princip^ roots, after extending themselves 
for some distance in an agreeable rich soil, coming in contact with 
gravel, stagnjmt water, or other deleterious substances; the vit^ty 
of the roots is thereby destroyed, which immediately affects the 
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principal top branches, which in time also decay; but though the 
l^tding tops thus die, suiBBcient small rocrts remain alive as to pre¬ 
serve the main body of the tree alive. 

The general health of the elm is soon injuriously affected by being 
exposed to ammonia. I have seen excellent trees destroyed by in¬ 
cautiously laying down heaps of farmyard manure underneath them. 
When the leaves of a tree are destroyed, a host of insects immedi¬ 
ately infest the trunk and branches, as may generally be observed 
upon trees near towns and farm onsteads. 

No tree is safer to transplant when large, and has the advantage 
of being earthed up upon the trunk, as is sometimes necessary to be 
done in levelling lawns, &c., without injuring the health of the tree. 
The trunk of the English elm, on being earthed up, produces roots 
upon the stem; some even affinn that the health of the tree is im¬ 
proved by earthing up. 

The Willow (Saiix ),—Some varieties of the willow, as the Hunting¬ 
don, often become what is termed staghorn-topped. In this as in & 
similar cases, the roots which supply the main leading top of the tr^ 
come in contact with a substance which either vitiates and poisons 
the plant, or that part of it nounshed through its own class of roots. 
It is generally believed that each part of the tree is principally 
nourished through roots peculiarly connected with that part of the 
tree. Hence it frequently happens that one part of the tree will die 
throngh the above cause, and the general health of the tree remain 
quite sound, nnless the circumstance happen to a considerable num¬ 
ber of the roots at once, in which case death to the whole tree would 
be the inevitable consequence. 

The only means of cure is through deep drainage of the subsoil in 
case of water, and at same time to cut off all disused branches and 
a portion of the vital wood, allowing new wood to form upon the 
tree, and which also induces a new class of fibres to strike out upon 
the roots. 

The Ash (Fracdnuis) is liable to ground and sometimes to trunk 
rot, and, like the elm, to premature decay. Eing-sbake is rarely 
found in ash, but sectional-shake is quite common to it. It is 
znaontained by some that sectional and ring shake are one and the 
ssone disease. This, however, seems erroneous, in so far as lam 
able to ascertain. Eing-sbake arises out of oonstitutional weakness 
in the tree^ which prevents it from properly forming the heart-wood, 
while secUonal-sh^e is occasioned by cold and excessive wet^ which, 
though the taree is enabled to mature its wood, there is a want of 
elasticity in the grain, and which in consequence is probably rent by 
severe ^sts. In some trees there is both sectional and ring shak^ 
and in others only one of them. Eing-shake is often found in trees 
such as sweet chestnut growing on dry good ground, but I never saw 
sectional-shake in trees except upon wet cold grotmd, which I con^ 
sider shows they are product by different agencies. The cause of 
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premature is consequent upon the rapidity of its growth when 

young, upon the roots entering suddenly a poor soil after passing 
through a rich one, or coming in contact with stagnant water or 
gravel. Staghom-tops seldom occur upon trees growing singly, but 
upon those considerably confined and drawn up, which induces the 
tap roots to penetrate the cold wet subsoil, as akeady described un¬ 
der willow, &:c. When ash trees under sixty years of age present 
upon the branches stuntedness of growth they may as well be cut 
down, as the elasticity of the grain of the wood is already begun to 
be inferior for purposes where toughness and strength are required. 
Ground rot is common in ash of considerable age when grown upon 
land wet in the subsoil, which is caused—^as in all other cases of 
ground rot—^by the tap roots decaying, and the rot through them 
ascending into the trunk in the lower part of the tree. 

The Lombardy Poplar (P. fastigiatd)^ from the extreme upright 
habit of its branches, is, as may be anticipated, very liable to ground 
rot, particularly if growing upon damp soil, and should therefore never 
be planted near houses, roadsides, or gardens, as it is extremely apt, 
from its roots being decayed, to be blown down, without previously 
indicating any symptoms of disease externally. 

General Remarics ,—On planting trees, in order to maintain health 
and long life to the utmost degree, the soil previous to planting 
should in most cases be pitted with trial-pits 6 feet deep, in order 
properly to ascertain its nature and properties, and the soil in all 
cases should be drained with dose drains to 4 feet deep. Wherever 
the water-tadde is within 18 inches of the surface, draining for pine 
is necessary; and when within 24 inches, draining for hardwoods is 
necessary, and such species of trees plant^ thereon as are well known 
to he adapted to the soil 

Though most forest trees will grow tolerably wdl upon a variety 
of soils and under various conditions, yet in order to grow them to 
the highest possible degree of perfection, and maintain them in health 
to what m each one may be considered old age, it is necessary that 
each individual tree be ^owed to grow according to its own natural 
habits, under laws peculiarly relating to itself. It is, however, with 
arboriculture as it is with agriculture, the crop or plant is not allowed 
to grow under its own law of nature, but according to a certain rule 
of ^ art; hence it may truly be said lhat trees are cultivated for arti¬ 
ficial purposes, and not to fulfil the special demands of nature^s laws. 

It is not enough in our day to know how a tree ought to he grown 
in order to bring it simply to a state of perfection, so as to answer 
the end which nature has simply in view; but we must know also 
how a threefold object is to be attained in the cultivation of forest 
trees. 

Firsts It is required to grow each species and variety of trees to 
such degree of perfection as its own natural habits will admit of. 

Second^ It is required to grow each tree so as to fulfil the pur- 
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pose in art to wMcli it is intended the tree dionld be afterwards 
applied. 

Third, It is required to grow or cultivate each tree ia a manner 
and under such a system as to yield the planter the highest possible 
percentage for the money expended in planting, and the highest pos¬ 
sible rent for the ground the tree occupies during its growth. 

The season of the year at which an already existing disease in 
trees, particularly hardwoods, manifests itself, is during the month of 
September, while pine diseases are most readily discovered in 
August, "^en a hardwood tree is diseased, it manifests itself in the 
tinge which the tree or branch assumes at that season, while the 
surrounding trees in health are yet quite green. When a disease 
exists in the vitsl parts of pine, it shows itsdf most distinctly when 
the young wood is beginning to mature itself. 

The cancerous diseases in pine are most r^uiily observable about 
the latter end of May; but in truth all diseases formed through the 
sap vessels may be considered to commence early in spring, though 
they do not manifest themselves till later in the season. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS OK THE ACTION OF UEIC ACID AS 
A MANURE. 

By Thoiu. 3 AiTDEBSoir, M.D., F.B.S.K, Chemist to the Sodetj. 


EXPERIMENTS ON WHEAT. 

The eq>eriinents on wheat were made by applying the manures 
as a top-dressing in the month of April, and in this case the 
quantities used being smaller than in the turnip experiments, it 
was thought unnecessary to have more than two sections, to the first 
of which guano was applied at the rate of 360 lb. per acre, or rather 
more than 3 cwt, and to the second 180 lb., and the other manures 
were mixed so as to give the same quantities of nitrogen in every 
instance, and all the precautions described under the turnip experi¬ 
ments were observed in applying them. The effect of the different 
manures began to make itself manifest soon after thehr application, 
those which contained nitrogen producing a more rapid progress 
than those which received only the guano ash; mid, what was rather 
Buexpeel^ the plots to which uric acid had been applied showed 
al one stage of tiieir growlh a' decided superiority to the others—a 
mipeiioiity, however, which they did not retain at the end of the 
season. When the crop was ripe, the produce of each plot was care¬ 
fully reaped, the hand being run along the wire by which it was 
bounded, so that every straw belonging to it was harvested, and the 
whole was made into two sheaves, which were set up to dry in 
the nsual manner; and when they were ready to be carried, a 
large bag was drawa over the top of them as they stood, and the 
whole was thus presersred without the slightest risk of loss. When 
ready for thrashing, the sheaves were weighed and thrashed in the or¬ 
dinary thrashing-madhine, the lower part of which was removed and 
replaced by a large shee^ into which the grain and chaff M, and 
they were afterwards separated by fanners, and the weight of grain, 
chaff, and straw being separately determined, were found in all 
cases to correspond very closely with the total weight as ascer¬ 
tained by the. first weighing, winch therefore formed an admirable 
check on the accuracy of the results. 


Table TV. 
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Table IV.—FiEiLD-PLAN of the Expeeiments on Wheat, showing the Position 
of the Plots, the Manure, and the Amount of Produce in lb. 


Section l8t> 
maimredat 
the rate of 
36011). guano. 



Section Sd, 
manoiedat 
the rate of 
180 lb. guano. 


In examining tihe coltram headed ** Actual Eesnlts"" in this table, 
we are immediately struck by the discrepanci^ m the amount of 
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produce yielded by tbe different plots, which are so great and 
apparently so anomalous, that the&st impression derived from them 
is, that no reliance can be placed on the results, and that they ought 
to be entirely discarded. A more minute examination, however, 
shows that these differences are capable of explanation; and, in 
the first place, it is especially to be noticed that in every case the 
produce on the line AB, is considerably higher than on either of 
the others. When this fact was observed, Mr Thomson called to 
mind the fact which had been previously overlooked, that in 1859. 
ad experiment had been made on this field in .which farmyard 
manure was contrasted with street manure, and the boundary of the 
two large plots to which they were applied was exactly in the line 
separating AB from CD, as could stiU be determined from the fact 
that it was marked out by two trees growing in the hedge, so that 
in 1859 the line of plots from A to B had received a liberal supply 
of good dung, and the others only the inferior street manure, and 
there can be no doubt that it is to this that the superior produce of 
the first is due. A critical study of the table shows that in every in¬ 
stance the plots on the line AB show an average excess of produce 
over that of the corresponding plots on the other lines of almost 
exactly one-seventh of the whole; or, in other words, had it 
not been for this disturbing cause, the produce of the line AB 
would have been less by this amount than it actually was. It follows 
therefore that, in order to admit of comparison, the results in that 
line ^ould be diminish^ to this extent, and that has accordingly 
been done in the column marked AB corrected.'^ This correction, 
however, does not do away with all the anomalies, for it will be 
observed, that when the results from top to bottom of the plan are 
examined the produce steadily decreases. This is particularly 
obvious when the Nothing plots are examined, the produce of which, 
arranged as they stand in the field-plan, going from above down¬ 
wards, is as follows;— 


e^sin. 

Straw, 

Char. 

18.73 

88.30 

6.13 

18.37 

83.86 

4.80 

17.19 

’ 30.60 

5.28 

18.80 

30.30 

4.53 

17.01 

29.10 

5.14 

17.57 

80.26 

5.01 

16.04 

28.03 

4.95 

16.71 

28.90 

4.04 


In all cases a gradual diminution in the produce is observed 
corresponding with the slope of the land, which falls gradually; 
and Mr Thomson knows, from previous experience, that the crop is 
always best on the lower part of this field, although he was scarcely 
prepared to find the difference showing itself so distinctly as in these 
experiments. Por this variation in soil a correction must also be in¬ 
troduced; and on examining the results it appears that, in order to 
make them comparable with those of the first row, it is necessary to 
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add to the second one-twentieth, to the third two-twentieths, and 
so on as we descend towards the bottom of the field. The results 
then stand as in the following table:— 

Table V.— ^Fielb-PUlit Corrected for the Variations in SoiL 
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I am well aware that any attempt to trace ont and to correct the 
discrepancies in the actual nmnerii^ results of fidd experiments is 
eo far a novelty, and that it has hitherto been customary to leave 
them just as they were found—a course which is almost unavoidable 
when large experiments are made. It is only by working on a 
small scale^ and by distributing Nothing plots abundantly through¬ 
out the whole of the experiments, that it is possible to obtain data 
suffident to enable us to draw any conclusions of value in this way. 
To some persons it may even appear that in making these correc¬ 
tions we have taken an unwarrantable liberty with the experimental 
numbers ; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that they 
render results, which would otherwise be unintelligible, strictly con¬ 
sistent with one another; and as both the oiigind uncorrected and 
the corrected results are ^ven, any one who prefers them can make 
use of the former, and <&aw from them such conclusions as they 
appear to wairant. It is only fair to say, that it is Mr Thom¬ 
son’s knowledge of the soil and careful study of the conditions 
of the experiments which has led to the detection of the cause 
of the anomaly, and rendered it possible to apply the corrections 
contained in the foregoing table. 



Table VL— Oobeeciieu) Results arranged so as to show the Average Produce obtained from each Manure. 
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From these experiments it appears that the guano-ash—^that is, the 
mineral matters of the guano when applied alone to the wheat crop— 
are entirely without effect, the produce where it is used being iden¬ 
tical with that of the Nothing plots. In every case, however, the 
nitrogenous manure has produced a very marked increase in the crop, 
and little difference exists in the action of the guano, the uric acid, 
and the sulphate of ammonia. In Section 1st, the guano has pro¬ 
duced the best result; then follow the guano-ash and sulphate of 
ammonia; while the guano-ash and uric acid stand third, but the 
difference is very small, and less than 5 per cent of the crop between 
the two extremes. In Section 2d, the guano-ash and uric acid 
stand first, then the guano-ash and sulphate of ammonia, while the 
guano itself is third. 

The conclusion to which these results therefore lead is, that 
there is no difference whatever between the manurial effect of nitro¬ 
gen in the three different forms in which it has been used in the 
experiments. 

It is worthy of notice also that the manures in this case have 
produced no effect on the relative proportions of grain and straw— 
differing in this respect from their action of the turnip, on which 
the nitrogenous manures increased the percentage of tops. It is 
possible that this difference may be due to the fact that the manures 
were applied at an earlier period, and had the advantage of the moist 
weather of May and Jime. 

In considering the general conclusions to be drawn from these 
e:q)eriments, it is necessary to bear in mind that they are the results 
of a single season of rather unusual character, and that to give them 
absolute certainty they ought to be repeated on more than one year. 
No one is more fully alive to the importance of repeated experi¬ 
ments than I am, and I hope to have the opportunity of testing 
these results by similar experiments next year; but meanwhile we are 
entitled to point out the conclusions to which those at present before 
ns obviously lead. They appear, then, to establish beyond all doubt 
that uric acid is capable of promoting the growth of plants, and 
that, as a source of nitrogen, it is on the whole equal to sulphate of 
ammonia or guano. It is true that this result is not folly borne 
out by the turnips; but the peculiarity of the season, and the fact 
that the crop was sown at an unusually late period, and just at the 
commencement of the dry weather, which continued for nearly two 
months, appear to explain in a reasonable manner the superiority of 
the action of the re^y formed ammonia in this case; and there 
seems little reason to doubt that if it had been sown a month or rix 
we^s earlier the uric acid would have acted as it did in the wheat, 
on which it proved quite equal to the other substances. As far as 
the cereals are ooneemed, therefore, the whole of Ihe nitrogen of 
guano may be certainly r^oned as if it were in the form of am¬ 
monia, and I believe that this is true also for turnips. But, as 
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alreadyremarked, these condnsions reqtdre theconfhiiiationof farther 
experiments tefore they can be conddered as definitively settled. 

I cannot conclude this paper mthont expressing my thanks to 
Mr Thomson, without whose kind and active co-operation it would 
have been impossible to have performed these experiments. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE LABORATORY. 

By Thomas AimEESoar, M.D., P,R.S.E., Chemist to the Society. 

I. ON THE COMPOSITION OE THE SEWAGE-WATEE AND SOUS OF THE 
CEAIGENTI3SNY MEADOWS. 

In the year 1851 I published in the ‘Transactions’ the results 
of an analysis of the sewage-water with which the Oraigentiimy 
meadows are irrigated, made by Mr Taylor. That analysis, not 
being made from an average sample of the water, does not repre¬ 
sent the general value of the substance, and there is every reason to 
bdieve it to be above the truth. Another sample has been recently 
analysed in the laboratory, which proved of considerably lower value 
than that previoudy examined, wMdi is given here as a contribution 
to our knowledge of tiie aewag% although it is open to the same 
objection of bdng collected at a particular time, and consequently 
haviiig no daim to be held as representing its average composition. 
An iaaperial gaUon of the water, including both suspended matter 
and substances in solution, contained— 


Oz^anic matter and ammonia, 




39.33 

Fearosdde of Hon, 




3.92 

Alumina, 




S.80 

Lime, 




10.64 

Hagoeeia, 




2.34 

Foiaalv . . 




3.20 

Soda, 




1.23 

CSdocide ofBodiixm, • 




19.01 

Solpimiic add, 

Phosphoric acid. 



a 

7.15 



a 

1.68 

Soluble silica, 



f 

1.21 

Insoluble silica, 




2.84 

Total solids;, . 




96.35 

Total nitrogen. 




7.22 

Equal to ammonia, , 


. 

. 

8.77 


Of this ammonia 7.80 grains were ready-formed, and the remainder 
was in the form of nitrogenous organic matters, chiefly in suspen¬ 
sion. The most remarkable difference between this and the pre¬ 
vious analysis lies in the smaller quantities of both ammonia and 
phosphoric acid; but even these are high as compared with the 
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quantity found in the sewage of other towns, and with that which 
would unquestionably be obtained if the sewage were collected both 
during the day and night. 

Although much attention has been paid to the Craigeniinny 
meadows of late years, I am not aware that any analyses of the sods 
irrigated have ever been made, although it is interesting to ascertain 
whether they are permanently improved by the sewage or not. I 
have therefore undertaken such analyses, and I owe to the kindness 
of Mr Scott, Meadowfield, the opportunity of examining samples of 
the soils jProm two portions of the meadows. The soil irrigated is of 
two kinds: 1st, that in the neighbourhood of Lochend, which is a 
loamy soil, capable of producing in its natural state excellent crops 
of all kinds; and 2d, of a perfectly barren sand. The jBbrat of these 
has been longest irrigated, a part of it having been under sewerage 
for nearly two hundred years, and all of it for at least half a cen¬ 
tury. The inferior soil Ues on the low ground towards the sea, and 
thirty or forty years since was a barren tract, covered with scanty 
herbage, full of sandholes, and known by the name of the Kggate 
Whins. 

The two soils are very different to the eye. That from Lochend 
is a fine black loam, perfectly uniform in its texture, and obviously 
containing a large quantity of organic matter. The other is a 
nearly pure sand, on the surface of which is a thin layer of black 
soil containing a considerable quantity of organic matters surround¬ 
ing the roots of the grass. The samples for analysis were obtained 
by diggmg a hole ten inches deep, and cutting a slice two or 
three inches thick from the side, and mixing the whole carefully 
together. The stoples were dried at 212®, and contained— 


Oiganic matter, 

I Protoxide of iron, 
Alumina, 

Lime, 


.a 

l| 

1 “ 


Potaah, 

Soda, 

Chlorine, 
Phosphoric acid. 
Sulphuric acid, 
Carbonic acid, 


Pero:dde of iron and alumina, 

1 Sili{3a, 


Nitrogen, equal ammonia. 


Lochend. Figgate Whins. 


19.28 

5.64 

5.22 

1.41 

1.38 

0.31 

0.62 

0.53 

0.26 

0.18 

0.29 

0.49 

1 0.12 

trace 

trace 

0.57 

0.22 

0.37 

0,05 

1.03 


0.63 

0.07 

. 4.58 


65.28 

91.53 

loaoo 

0.62 

100.02 

0.26 


These results are peculiarly interesting from the light they throw 
on the differences between the two soils. It is evident, in fact, that 
the Lochend soil has been greatly changed in its composition by 
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the action of the sewage, and the quantity of organic matter, and 
of all the valuable plant food, materially increased. We have not, 
of course, the means of contrasting by actual analysis the exact 
composition of the soil before it was irrigated with that it now 
I^ssesses; but it may be safely asserted, from the known composi¬ 
tion of analogous soils, that it would not have contained more than 
a fourth—certainly not above a third—of the organic matter, 
ammonia, and phosphoric acid now present in it. Tliere has been 
produced, therefore, a very marked increase in the quality of the 
soil, which could only have been brought about by many years’ 
irrigation. The other soil has been much less affected, and may be 
considered as being still, to all intents and purposes, a sand, which 
can only he maintained in its present state by the constant addition 
of valuable matters; aud there can be no doubt that if it were left 
to itself for some years it would revert to its original sterility. It 
is worthy of notice that though it is usually supposed that the 
qu^ty of the soil to be irrigated by sewage is a matter of little 
moment, provided it be sufldciently open in its texture to permit the 
free passage of the fluid, the experience of Oraigentinny does not 
support this view, for the naturally good soil brings m its irrigated 
state about ^8 per imperial acre more than the inferior sand. Fart 
of this difference may be duetto the fact that the Figg^ Whins 
land, being farther from the sewers, gets only the worst part of the 
sewage, this cannot ex|dain it enrirdy. 


n. ON THE COMPOSITION OP THE GBEYSTONE TUENIP. 

Within the last few years a new variety of turnip has been intro¬ 
duced under the name of the Greystone, which has come into 
extensive use,, and is distinguished from all others by the great 
weight of the crop it yielda I am informed that the produce is 
asually dbout one and a half times that of any of the ordinary 
varieties, and in particular cases has even been twice as great. 
As it difEfflrs so remarkably in this respect from other turnips, it 
appeared of mterest to inquire whether the nutritive value of the 
bulbs is equal to the average, and I therefore gladly availed myself 
of the opportunity afforded me by Mr Scott Skirving of examining 
samples of this variety grown on his farm, and which had produced 
a very large crop. Mr Scott Skirving supplied me with two 
specimens, one grown on clay and the other on sandy soil. The 
bulbs were chosen so as to give examples of the different sizes found 
in the field, and some of them were of very large size, one having 
weighed no less than 15 lb. Their specific gravity was low, and, 
when cut across, their texture was found to be very spongy. 

The analysis of the bulbs was conducted in the following man¬ 
ner;—They were first cut into thin slices, from which small portions 
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were taken for determining the water contained in them, and 
another and larger portion was dried for subsequent use. A third 
quantity, weighing about 2000 grains, was reduced to a pulp by 
means of a grater, the juice expressed, and the insoluble matter 
having been well washed, was dried, and its weight ascertained- 
The nitrogen in this being determined, gave the amount of insoluble 
albuminous compounds by multiplication by 6.25. The total nitro¬ 
gen was obtained from the dry residue, and the difference between 
it and the insoluble nitrogen, gave the quantity of that element 
found in the soluble albuminous compounds contained in the juice. 
The oil and ash were determined in the usual manner in the dry 
residua The results were as follows:— 



cnay. 

Sand. 

Water, , , , . . 

93*84 

9412 

on,. 

0.26 

0.34 

Soluble albuminous compounds. 

0.36 

0.56 

Insoluble albuminous compounds. 

0.20 

0.18 

Soluble respiratory matters. 

2.99 

2.32 

Insoluble matters, chiefly woody fibre, 

1.73 

1.96 

Ash, . . . . 

0.63 

0.53 


100.00 

100,00 

Nitrogen in juice, 

0.058 

0.090 

,, in insoluble matter, . 

0.031 

0.029 

Total nitrogen. 

0.089 

0.119 

h was fully analysed, and gave — ' 




Clay. 

Sand. 

Peroxide of iron, 

2.01 

2.14 

Lime, ..... 

11.53 

9.94 

Magnesia^ .... 

1,17 

1.85 

Potash, .... 

32.71 

33.67 

Soda, ..... 

2.02 

2.41 

Chloride of sodium, 

7.20 

7.28 

Phosphoric acid. 

13.08 

1419 

Sulphuric acid. 

2.19 

2.72 

Soluble silica, .... 

0.60 

0.86 

Sand, ...... 

1.73 

419 

Carbonic acid, .... 

20.98 

19.60 

Charcoal, . ' . 

4.78 

1.15 


100.00 

100.00 


And the results, recalculated after deduction of carbonic acidj 
sand, and charcoal, were— 


Peroxide of iron, 



2.74 

2.85 

Lime, . 



15.90 

i3.24 

Magnesia 



1.61 

2,46 

Polish, . 



45.01 

4486 

Soda, . 



3.15 

a2o 

Chloride of sodium. 



9.72 

9.69 

Phosphoric acid. 



18.03 

ia94 

Sulphuric acid, . 



ao2 

3.62 

Soluble silica, . 



0.82 

1.14 




100.00 

100.00 
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On examining these analyses it is impossible to avoid bring struck 
■with the small amount of solid matter contained in this kind of 
turnip, amounting in round numbers to 6 per cent, so that every 100 
tons of them supply only 6 tons of solid nutriment. This qnantity 
is considerably less than in ordinary turnips, which rardy contain leas 
than 8 per cent, and sometimes as much as 10 per cent, of solid 
matters, the proportion present depending to some extent on the 
natoe of the season, being in general largest in dry years, and 
smdlest when the proportion of moisture is large. The past year 
having been unusually dry, particularly in East Lothian, where the 
turnips examined were grown, it may be fairly conclude that the 
crop generally would te of good quality, and contain less than 
the ordinary percentage of water. I regret now that I did not 
obtain samples of some of the commoner varieties of turnips for 
analysis at the same time -with the Greystone, but the importance of 
doing so did not occur to me at the time; and it is therefore neces¬ 
sary to rely on the general average, which, for white turnips, may be 
taken at 91 per cent of water, and 9 of solid matters. If this be 
the proportion, then it follows that the Greystone surpasses in 
value any other turnip, provided its average produce be more than 
one and a half times as great; but ■with less than this difference it 
offers no advantage. Of course, in all cases such as Mr Scott 
Skirvlng^s, when the produce was double that yielded by the common 
varietaes, &ere can be no doubt about its superiority. 

In comparing ike analyris of the turnips grown in clay and sandy 
soil, it is interesting to notice that those grown in the latter, though 
containing a somewhat larger percent^e of water, are slightly 
superior to the others, as they contain a larger quantity of oil and 
soluble albuminous compounds. The difference becomes more 
conspicuous when the composition of the dry matter of each is cal¬ 
culated in 100 parts, as is done bdow:— 

Clay. Sand. 

Oil,. 4.02 6.78 

Solace aibuzoiaoiis compouiids, . . 6.84 9.62 

iuBolable do. . . 3.24 3.06 

Soiqble respiratozy mattery . . 48.63 39.45 

Inaoluble chi^y woody fibre, , 28.16 33,18 

Ash, ..... 10.22 9.01 

100.00 100.00 

It then appears that the total albuminous matters in the turnips 
gro'wn in sand is greatly in excess of those in the sample from 
clay. Looking at the matter in this point of view, we have also an 
interesting comparison between the dry matter of the turnip and 
that of oilcake, firom which it appears that the former has nearly 
haff the nutritive value of the latter; and hence 100 lb. of the 
Greystone turnip should be equal in value to about 3 lb. of good 
oilcake. 
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By R. J. Thomson, Grange, Kilmarnock. 

[Premium—Gold MedaL] 

The application of phosphate of lime as a special manure is so 
recent a practice that its history must still be fresh in the minds of 
most of the readers of the ^Highland Society’s Transactions.’ It vrill 
be unnecessary, therefore,' to lead them again into that pasture field 
where bones, rough, raw, uncmshed, unfermented, and undissolved, 
were first applied—^to represent the thin, starved-like, bluish grasses 
first assuming a greener hue, then a yet richer tint, and, latterly, 
growing in wild luxuriance—^and to depict the fortunate former’s 
smiling face as he opened his field gate and allowed to enter as 
many more stock. It will be unnecessary, also, to tell how chemis¬ 
try stepped in—^as she has so often done—^and explained why these 
happy results took place, suggested means by which they might be 
increased, and pointed to other sources—materials of little value— 
from which like results might be anticipated; to enumerate the 
various processes to which these bones have been subjected, from 
the tedious breaking with hammers, and, latterly, the expeditious 
crushing with bone-mills, to their digesting with sulphuiic acid; and 
to show how the mountain masses of far-oft* lands are now, by the 
aid of science, mechanical and chemical, made important au^iaries 
of the British manure-heap. 

We shall, therefore, at once proceed to ^lain what " Soluble and 
Insoluble Phosphates” are; and to consider, in brief, their com¬ 
parative merits. * 

Let us premise, then, that the names Soluble and Insoluble 
Phosphates” are not now found m the vocabulary of strict chemical 
nomenclature, but are merely convenient expressions used to convey 
in a simple and significant form a familiar idea of the substances 
which they are designed to represent. 

The terms ‘‘insoluble phosphates,” “bone phosphates,” “bone 
.earth,” “earthy phosphates,and “ordinary phosphates,” used by 
different chemists m writing out an analysis, are anonymous, and 
are all meant to represent what is in strict chemical language styled 
tribasic pho^hate of lime (3 Oa 0, PO^ according to the <3d nota¬ 
tion), or triphosphate of calcium (Cag PO 4 according to ^rhardt’s 
unit^ notation). We have adopted the latter notation in the fol¬ 
lowing explanations; we trust they will be readily comprehended 
by every reader wljo has the slightest acquaintance with but the 
most fundamental laws of chemical affinity—who but knows that 
aU ponderable bodies are composed of a few simple substances 
call^ elements, combined in certain definite proportions; that the 
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names of these elements are represented by alphabetic letters^ and 
the proportions in -which they combine, by ciphers. 

Phosphoric acid is composed of three equivalents of hydrogen, * 
one of phosphorus, and four of osjgeu: its chemical formula is, 
therefore, Pi, O 4 ; but the figure ] not being used in algebraic 
formulae, it becomes simply H^, PO4. It is a tribasic acid; that is, 
either one, two, or all of its equivalents of hydrogen may be replaced 
by an equal number of equivalents of met^ thus forming various 
phosphadc salts, each having properties peculiar to itself. Let us 
suppose that the hydrogen is replaced by the metal calcium. We 
might have:— 

Either Ca, Hg, PO4 mono (one)-phosphate of calcium. 

CsL^ H, PO4 di (two)-pliosphate of calcium. 

Or Cag, PO4 tii (three)-phosphate of calcium. 

Now this last salt—the triphosphate of calcium or tricalcic phos¬ 
phate, is just our "insoluble phosphate.” It exists abundantly in 
bones, in all varieties of guano, and in some minerals—^particularly 
in those known as apatite, phosphorite, coprolites, and others. It is 
an insoluble (in water) compound, and of no direct use as plant food 
till its solution is effected. This gradually takes place after it is 
cast into the soil, owing to the solvent action of the soil’s acid con¬ 
stituents. And the more minutely its particles are broken—such 
as crushing bones into bone-dust, or grinding coprolites—the more 
evenly and intimatdiy these finely comminuted particles are mixed 
with the soil, and ihelbetter that soil is drained and "smashed 
up” by deep cultivation, aerated, in a word, the more rapidly will 
its solution he effected. But, at the best, this is a process of time; 
and here it is that chemistry steps in and informs us that we need 
not wait on a process so slow, that by digesting our "insoluble phos¬ 
phate” with sulphuric acid we may accomplish its solution artificially, 
and thus supply our plants with that food when they most require 
it This process of digestion is exactly what constitutes the manu¬ 
facture of "superphosphates”—a term used to denote a manure 
containing a la^e percentage of " soluble phosphates.” 

But what change takes place in this process of digestion 1 What 
is "soluble phosphate”? The methods of chemical analysis, though 
giving with accuracy the proportions of the elements in any com¬ 
pound, do not always reveal the manner in which they are combined 
with one another; and in the analysis of a “superphosphate” it does 
not appear in what form the phosphoric acid is combined. The 
monocalcic phosphate (see above) being a soluble salt, it is not 
unnaturally believed that this is the form of combination in which 
it ^sts. The reaction in the process of digestion will be most 
®Lsily explained by means of the following diagram, to which is 
add^ in order to render it more complete, the combining numbers 
of the comj^nent elements, viz,, H (hydrogen) 1 ; S (sulphur) 82; 
O (oxygen) 16; Ca (calcium) 20 ; P (phosphorus) 31. 
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DIGESTED. 


PEODXTCTS OP REACTION. 


Sulphuric acid, . . . J 

: Ha = 2..... 


H3,S0,*= 98, ... 1 

! SO* = 96 

Ca, Hj, PO* = 117 monocalcic phosphate. 

and 1 

rCa = 20 


Insoluble phosphates,” J 

1 Ca = 20 \ 

/ 

s. 

or tricdcic phosphate, . | 

w 

ii 

6 

[anhydrous gypsum. 

Gag, PO* = 155, . . , ' 

lPOi=95X 

Ca,, SO*, = 136 sulphate of calcium or 

25S 

253 

253 


In writing a commercial analysis many chemists use the term 
“ biphosphate of lime"—term which, by the way, is not an accu¬ 
rate one, but which has been so long in use, and is so well under¬ 
stood, that it might possibly cause some confusion to alter it.f If 
we suppose that one equivalent of water (H^O), in the above dia¬ 
gram, had gone with the sulphate of calcium, the result of the re¬ 
action would be:— 

Ca, POg = 99 the so-called “ faiphosphate of lime.” 

Cas, SO 4 , H 2 O = 154 Hydrated sulphate of calcium, or common 
- gypsum. 

253 

99 of bii^iosphate of lime, 11*7 of monocalcic phosphate, and 156 
of tricalcic phosphate, thus each contains 95 of phosphoric acid, and 
by the rule of proportion the equivalent of any quantity of any one 
may be easily ascertained. When the term "biphosphate of lime” is 
used, the quantity of soluble phosphoric acid found in a superphos¬ 
phate is calculated into that form; but in order to show formers the 
comparative quantities of soluble and insoluble phosphoric acid in 
the manure, it is usual to insert in parenthesis “ equal to bone 
earth rendered soluble,” or "equal to soluble phosphates,” and the 
quantity of soluble phosphoric acid calculated as "insoluble phos¬ 
phate.” 

The other phosphate of calcium—^the diphosphate (see page 492)— 
is not a common ona It exists in a natural state, however, to some 
extent in the guano known after preparation as "phospho-guano;” 
and from this circumstance the preparers of that guano can render 
soluble the phosphates in it with a less quantity of sulphuric acid, 


* Sdlphiiric acid is a dibasic add, as its formula (H, SO 4 } implies, 
t [The term hiphosphate of lime ivaa an accurate expression of foe Tiews enter¬ 
tained by chemifitB at foe fone it introduced, but foe progress of foe sdenoe 
leads to frequent modidcaiions in foe x^es of chemical compounds, and even since 
Mr Thomson’s paper was written a change has occurred in foe nomenclature of foe 
foi^ compounds of lime and phosphoric acid, which are now most oonectly de¬ 
scribed as foe primary, mondaiy, and tertiary phosphates of calcium. Ho chemist, 
however, thinks of intzi^dng fo^ terms into a oommerdal andysis; indeed, it is 
obvious that foe attempt to secure theoretical accutfoy of name would lead to con¬ 
stant changes most perplexing to foe non-cfoemical public, and productive of end¬ 
less difoculties and disputes.— Thokas Anderson.] 
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and th^fore have less gypsnm in it than in any other superphos¬ 
phate. 

We now come to consider the comparative merits of the various 
calcic phosphates. 

The comparative values of "soluble phosphate” from different 
sources first claims our attention. No experiments of any worth 
have yet been made to ascertain whether there exists any different; 
but soluble phosphate made from bones sells at a much higher price 
than that from minerals, and this higher price is willingly paid by 
farmers, who, in general, believe the former to be thus much the 
better of the two. One thing is certain, "soluble” or monocalcic 
phosphate is precisely the same substance, both chemically and 
mechanically, and must be of precisely the same value from whatever 
source derived. Should continued experiments, conducted with the 
requisite care to equalise perfectly all the conditions, especially with 
regard to the various substances applied, yet show, as some are san¬ 
guine to beKeve, that the jGarmers' preju^ces are correct, that the 
same quantity of soluble phosphate made from bones is of greater 
ferialising value than that from minerals, it will prove not that 
monocalcic phosphate differs in value from different sources, but 
that the soluble phosphoric acid in these manures exists in different 
forms of combination. 

The comparative values of "insoluble” or tricalcic phc^hate in 
substances depend on the mechanical state of subdivision in 
wb^ ft exists. In a 8iemical view it is precisely the same com¬ 
pound, whether in bone, guano, or minei ^; but the smaller, the 
softer, and the more porous its particles are, the greater is the sur¬ 
face exposed to the causes which produce solution and the ease with 
which that solution is effected; &e sooner therefore will it become 
available for plant food, and hence the greater its value. 

Guano phosphates are the most easy of solution, then follow those 
in bones, bone-ash, and minerals in the order here mentioned. 

In znsrituting experiments which have for their object the deter- 
minafcioii of the comparatiTe values of "insoluble phosphate” in 
different substances, or of " soluble pbospbate” derived from dif¬ 
ferent sources, it is impdrtant to bear in mind that there generally 
are, to some extent, other metals besides csdcium in combination 
wiih the phosphoric add—^magneaum, for instance, in bones, and 
iron in coprolites; and that other substances, which may have a 
beneficial or a deleterions influence on vegetation, are not unfre- 
quently found in considerable quantity in the manures employed, 
such as fluoride of calcium in apatite. These considerations render 
it necessa^ to inquire what influence these substances exercise. 
Space forbids entering at much length on the propriety of converting 
insoluble or tricalcic phosphate in every dass of manures into 
soluble or monocaldc phosphate, seeing that the same quantity of 
phosphoric add costs three times as great a price in the latter form 
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as in the former. The monocaldc phosphate is soon reconverted 
into the tricalcic phosphate by the lime, &c., in the soil, and the 
only advantage of ^solving the insoluble phosphate seems to be that 
when soluble it gets intimately disseminated in the soil, and when 
reconverted it must exist in an extremely minute state of sul^vi- 
sion, and probably fit for absorption by the plant. This intimate 
dissemmation and minute state of division must ever be important 
desiderata in the application of any special manure, so that the tiny 
spongioles of our plants in search of food may find in whatever 
direction they go, not a lump here and none there, but in every 
particle of sofi an equal portion. 

In experiments in which soluble and insoluble phosphates are 
compared, the quantity of both left in the soil should be accounted 
for. Voddrer’s experiments have shown that no danger need be 
apprehended of losing any of even the soluble phosphate being 
washed out, unless in very sandy soils. Many farmers prrfer a 
manure in which only half of the phosphates have been rendered 
soluble, fn>m an idea that soluble phosphate pushes forward the 
plant in its earliest stages, and that insoluble phosphate carries it 
on in its latest stages. This may be all quite true; but it has 
led to the belief, and to action on the belief, that soluble phosphate 
does no good in the end of the seasoiu Experiments in which the 
same mokby value of two manures from the same source have been 
applied, the one with all its phosphates rendered soluble, and the 
other with only half, may, occasionally, apparently favour this 
hypothesis. There can be little doubt, however, that such a con¬ 
clusion is erroneous, and the cause is not difficult to find: the 
manure with only half of its phosphates soluble will contain much 
more phosphoric acid than &e other, the same money value of 
each being applied, and some of ihs insoluble phosphates may have 
become available in the latter part of the season when the phosphates 
in the wholly soluble manure were probably already used. There 
is no reason to suppose that the crop on the entirely soluble 
manure should grow less vigorously in the end of the season than 
on the other, provided that the same total quantity—^and that large 
enough—of phosphoric acid had been applied in each case. It 
would be a very interesting experiment, and, considering the enor¬ 
mous quantity of phosphatic manures now used, one of consider¬ 
able importance, to ms^e trial by lifting a sufficiently large quan¬ 
tity of the crop at different periods of growth. 

The granules of even the finest ground minercds are so hard and 
gritty, and the phosphate is dissolved so very slowlyin the soil, that the 
propriety of treating Aem, under almost every drcmustances, with 
sulphuric add, tan hardly ^ diluted. Very ffiffer^t is it, however, 
wi& bones; if. th^ be ground into dust, the granules, being porous, 
are quickly attacl^ and rendered fit for absorption in a compara¬ 
tively short time—^say a very few years. Guano phosphates are still 

TRAHS.—^MAECH 1865 , 2 0 
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more easily dissolved; and it Ijecbmes questionable, under many 
cixcumstances, wbether it migh t not be more profitable to use them 
m their nato]^ condition, mixing them, when soluble phosphate is 
wanted to push a braird, with a qnantity of a thorongUy dissolved 
mineral snperphosphata 

Eeverting to our diagram, it will be seen, nnder "products of 
zeaetioii ” that a large quantity of gypsum is formed by the addition 
of sulphurie add to tricalcic phosph^; and the question suggests 
Itself, " Might not that substance, or the sulpfaurio acid it contmi^, 
occasion, to some extent at least, the acknowlec^ed superior fertil¬ 
ising value of a superphosphate The behaviour (if we may be 
allowed the use of chemicd phraseology thns far) of the varioim 
salts used as manures with the constituents of the soil—their 
decompositions and formation of new compounds—^is too occult a 
sdence, the very outlines of which are still so much involved in 
obscurity, to permit one to have recourse to theoiy in answering 
this question. We can only call practical experiments to our aid, 
and to submit’ the following, imperfect as they are. 

lie object of these experiments is to compare an equal weight 
of phosphates from each of the great sources— guano, hones, hone- 
oA, and minerals —both as soluWe versm insoluble phosphates, and 
as guano phoi^hates versus mineral phosphates, &c. The addition of 
gypsum to un^Ussdlved bmie^ash, gypsum alone, and sulphuric acid 
ahm% forms another inquiry 


1 

% 

& 

Sr«H»iirilsmire. 

Contaiaing per sere 

Produce per acres. 


XMOlttUe 
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14.96 
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loiio* 

161.59 

m*59 

touL ewt or. lb. 
16 18 3 0 
16 14 1 14 
19 13 3 0 
16 14 1 14 
19 18 1 21 

18 4 0 T- 

18 10 1 t 

19 5 3 21 1 
18 16 2 7 1 
[SO 10 8 21 1 
161S 3 7 
15 4 0 21 

(OI& cnrb <|r. lb. 

IS 16 2 7 

14 18 2 21 
17 11 S 7 
Iff 3 1 21 
17 5 1 7 

17 10 0 0 

15 2 2 0 

18 10 1 7 
17 8 121 

19 2 3 7 
17 11 2 7 
17 S S 0 


J^.B ,—Only Laif of tEe above qnaatitleB was applied in Section 2d. 


Ground copiolites was chosen as the type of phosphatic minerds, 
and Bolivian guano as the type of phoq)hatic guanos; a quantity 
of the latter we dissolved expressly for these experiments, there 
being no such manure in the market^ 

Farmyard manure at the rate of 25 cubic yards (equal to about 17 


* It lias not been thonght worth while to calculate the gypsum in the other dis¬ 
solved manures. 

f Hundreds of ions of dissolved Bolivian guano have been sold this season. 
OctobesplSai—B. J-T. 
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tons) per acre was applied on the stubble in autumn on the esperi- 
ment land. Yellow turnips was the. crop grown—sown June 3, 
singled July 11, and lifted November 2. The quantity of 
ground bones required to furnish 150 lb. of phoshpates contained 
nitrogenous matter equal to 1493 lb. ammonia; as this was the 
largest quantily it was taken as the standard, and ihe deficiency in 
the others was made up by adding sulphate of ammonia The 
quantity of sulphuric add and gypsum applied was made equal to 
that contamed in the dissolved bone-ash. Each plot contained 
of an acre, and was run across the line of the former ridges. 
light manures were carefuUy weighed first for each plot, and then, 
jnst before sowing, for each drill They were mixed with a quantity 
of damp sand to prevent blowing, and make them of nearly uniform 
bulk The sulphuric add was mixed with a larger quantity of diy 
sand. The following is the analysis of a sample of soil tskm from 
six different places in the experiment land:— 


Hygromefcrio moistiire, . ... . .86 

Oi^^mic malto, ..... 10.48 

Perosde of iron, ... . . . S.17 

Alumina, ...... 10.08 

Lime, . . . • . . I.IO 

Magnesia, « ’ . . . . . .15 

Potas^ ...... .SO 

Chloride of Bodium, .... .70 

Phosphoric acid, ..... .28 

Sulphuric acid, ..... .29 

. Carbonic add, ..... .52 

Insoluble silicates, . . . ■ . . 72.80 


100.18 


The follo^viog aie the analyses of samjdes of the mannres:— 


CoNSTTTUfillTS. 
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CuprolltH. 

1 

li 


II 

t4 

d 

li 

III 

11^ 

1 

Water,. 

1.10 

2.18 
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6.99 

12.40 

14.75 
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1 j 

6.05 
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17,54 
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16.28 
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.. 

., 
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15.92 

2L31 



., 

.. 


.. 

22.80 

27.60 

24.85 

3825 



59.45 

73.71 

43,70 

66.26 

15.61 

10.85 

7,15 

5.01 
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14.79 
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,. 

'.is 

1.55 
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3.45 

1.50 I 

.80 

868 

.88 

Saad,. 

7.06 

a72 

6.00 

6.90 

3.63 

877 

835 

5.35 

Tor All,. 


100.00 


100.00 

10800 1 

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

99.90 
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In these ezperim^ts we now see &nlts enough. It is ^ mani^est^ 
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evident iiial the soil in Section 2d has gradually improved &om 
plot 1 to plot 12,—hnt to what extent we have no means of ascer¬ 
taining, &om there being only one no&ing plot,—tliat the results 
ftom it must be entirely discarded. The dissolv^ Bolivian guano 
produced the largest crop, and the turnips on it might have been 
singled a week earlier t}^ on any other of the dissolved manures; 
but still that proves nothing, for the quantity of its phosphates len- 
desed soluble was greater than t£ any of the o&ers, and probably 
accounts for that result. The difference in forwardness of the young 
turnips at singling on the rest of the dissolved manures was not 
perceptible; but they were fully a week earlier than those on the un¬ 
dissolved plots, with exception of those on Bolivian guano, which 
were nearly as eady as those on dissolved bones, dissolved bone-ash, 
and dissolved coprolites. This seems to show both the advantage 
derived from applying soluble phosphate to the young plant, ^d 
that Bolivian guano phosphates are easily rendered fit for absorption 
in the soil There was no apparent difference of the plants on the 
rest of the undissolved manures on the sulphuric acid, the gypsum, 
and the ^'nothing’" plots. 

These experiments would have been infinitely more valuable had 
the whole of tike phosphates in the “ dissolved " manures been ren¬ 
dered soluble, and a quantity of each equal to 150 lb. soluble phos¬ 
phides applied. Their value would have been still further en¬ 
hanced h^ the position of the plots been reversed in the duplicate, 
and had ti«e b^u at least two noting plots in each set—one at 
each side. We think, also, that greater accuracy would have been 
secured had they been made on much smaller plots. Wherever the 
land is undulating—and it is so over the most of Scotland—and even 
in many places where it is level, it is almost impossible to get a suffi¬ 
cient breadth uniform in quality for experiments mth plots so large as 
A- of an acre, if there be many of them. We have come to no con¬ 
clusion yet w^t the size should be, but are simply finding our way to 
it year ait^ year. It may not be out of place to give here our experi¬ 
ence so &r as it has come: Our first year’s experiments were made 
on plots of the size adopted—namdy, one acre each; but 

the results of the dupGcates were so conflicting that all had to be 
thrown aside. We saw at once that, this was owing to the soil not 
proving so uniform as appearances portended, and we resolved, al- 
thongh not without some compunctions, arising from having im¬ 
bibed popular prejudices without calmly reasoning whether small 
plots might not give as accurate results as large ones, to try 
plots i of an acre each in the following year. The refsults of these 
were consigned to a similar fate; the duplicates would not tally 
with the otiiers. We then took to of an acre, and had then one, 
but only one, fit for publication. This year we have adopted ^ and 
^ of an acre as the sizes of each plot, but we think this still zhuch 
too larger and intend next season to work with* ^ of an acre or less. 
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now see many advantgges conducive to accuracy connected with 
small-plot experiments^ wMch^ after farther experience, we may take 
occasion to point out. In the mean time, let all experimenters 
make every experiment in duplicate at least; a check which, in 
our view, is indisp&nsoMe^ is thus secured. 

Before condudmg, permit me to acknowledge the kind assistance 
and very important suggestions which I received, when planning 
and conducting these experiments, from Professor Anderson, who, 
although I was entirely a stranger to him, took the deepest interest 
in every point connected with them, analysed the soil and manures 
free of charge, and to whom, in short, the greater share of whatever 
merit belongs to them is due. At the same time let it be distinctly 
understood that he is by no means responsible for any of the remari^ 
and opinions expressed in this report. 

APPENDIX TO EBPOET ON “SOLUBLE AND INSOLUBLE PHOSPBATBS.” 

Since the foregoing was written. Dr Anderson has kindly fav¬ 
oured me with the results of the analyses of samples of the turnips 
grown in the experiments detailed at page 496:— 


3;o.of 

Plot. 

Name of Mimire. 

! Albuminom 
* j Compound!. 

OtberOisuiie 

Blstter. 

Ath. 

Phoapbork 
Add in 100 : 
Put! of Alb. 

Kitnugoniik 

Dt^Taxnipb 

1 

Nothing, .... 

89.25 

0.72 

9.19 

0.84 

6.80 

1.P0 

a 

Ground coprolites, , 

88.48 

0,78 

9.69 

0.85 

11.C2 

1.60 

$ 

Da dissolved. 

90.25 



0.68 

,. 

.. 

4 

Bone-ash, .... 

89.56 

0.92 


0.54 

10.25 

1.49 

5 

Do. dissolved, . 

89.76 

0.86 

&54 

0.84 

i ILIO 

1.49 

6 

Booehssh and gypsrnn, 

90,79 

0.81 

7.64 



1.55 

7 

Ground bones, . • 

88.88 

L04 

9.80 

0.78 

11.38 

1.55 

8 

Da dissolved, 

91.^9 

0.61 

6.79 

<171 

10.20 

1.89 

0 

Bolivian gnsnOy • . 

89.17 

0.96 

9.10 

0.7T 

11.85 

1.55 

10 

Do. dissolved. 

89.51 

0.87 

a64 

0.88 

10.61 

1.49 

11 

Sulphuric acid, . . 

90.64 

0.77 

7.84 

0.75 


1.44 

12 

I Gypsum,. 

89.92 

0.76 

8.58 

0.74 

8.68 

L89 


COMPLETE ANALYSES OP THE ASH OF NOS. 1 AND 7. 


Peroxide of iron. 


No. 1 (Nothing). 
2.02 

No. 7 (Ground Bones). 
3.11 

Lime, 


9.91 

9.90 

Magnesia, 


1.51 

2.61 

Po£(^, 


35.30 

35.26 

Soda, . 


2.01 

... 

Chloride of potassiimi. 


. ••• 

1.47 

Chloride of sodixun, . 


7.72 

11.36 

Phomlunic acid, 
Solphnric acid. 


6.30 

9.99 


9.51 

9.83 

Chlcaine, 


. 

... 

Carbonic acid. 

Silica, 


1406 

5.35 


3.98 

2.56 

Carbon, 


. ' 7.68 

a56 


It wiU be observed that these analyses have been made in such a 
maimer as to give a comparison of the fe^ng value of the di£S^« 
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ent ^dmens of turnip, and, also, to whether the presence of 
phosphates in the manure had any effect on the quantity of phos¬ 
phoric add in the ash. 

Although there is a perceptible difference in the percental of 
water, yet with the exception of bones and coprolites there is no 
apparent conneetion attributing this result to one dass of mantires 
moietihmtoano&er. ^ese the qoantily wf^r is greater 

from tile dmohed manures; it wouhi thus appear that the increase 
of crop is obtained at a certain saeriffce of quality, which, however, 
is much more than coimterbalanced by increased weight of 
produce^ 

The nitrogen varies comparaiivdy little in the different samples; 
the ^eat difference is in the other organic matters, which natnr* 
ally are highest in those samples which contain the smallest amount 
of water. 

The most interesting point, however, is the marked effect of 
phosphatic manures in mcreasing the quantity of phosphoric add 
in the ash—see 5th column In the Table. 

The complete analyses of the ash of Nos. 1 and 7—^the one grown 
wi& a phosphatic manure, and the other without any manure-^ow 
comparative Httle difference, with the exception of the quantity of 
phoi^hoiic acid. 
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By Sahubl D. Shibbitf, Saltcoats^ East Lotihian. 

[Premium—Medium Gold Medal] 

I GITB a report of four experiments conducted in 1863 witli dis¬ 
solved and undissolved phosphates. The report may not be deemed 
worthy of a premium, but I have only to mention in r^ard to the 
practical part that, in carrying out these experiments, every posrible 
personal attention was given to see the manures properly mixed, 
weighed, and equally sown. I trill, as briefly as possible, mth each 
table of experiments, mention k(m these ti^ were carried out, in 
order that some estimate may be formed whe&er they offer any 
reliable data for the future guidance, either of the agriculture 
chemist, or the practical agriculturist. It is wdl known that sdence 
and practice do not always agree; there is something hid in nature 
disturbing this harmony. J^eultural chemistry has already done 
much to increase the produce of the soil, and will still do much 
morebut the agricultural chemist must be assisted by the practi¬ 
cal agriculturist in order to reconcile theory and practice. I wats 
induced to make the comparative trials wili coprolites and bone- 
aish, by reading the opinion of an agricultural chemist, that on some 
soils coprolites (the price of the raw material under £3 per ton) 
would produce a better result than a bone-ash superpho^hate (the 
raw material above £5 per ton). This statement coming ffrom one 
well qualified to give an opinion, I thought the agricultural com¬ 
munity would be blind to their interest if they did not try to prove 
this. Why, here is a direct saving of nearly £3 per ton! I made 
the experiments on two classes of soil, and on one of them the 
coprolites proved superior, as the tables will show. 

Experiments in Table No. l. 

I will first mention in regard to this table that I made two experi¬ 
ments in 1862 with dissolved and undissolved bone phosphate 
and rile result was highly favourable to the dissolved pho^bales. 
On the same plots of ground—a quarter of an inqienai acre—I 
determined to cany but the result of the wheat crop. The ground 
was plou^ed in the beginniug of February 1863, the ridges being 
separated by a wide furrow ; the wheat was sown on the lOth of 
February by a broadcast machine, and the same mixture of arrifidai 
manures which were applied to the turnip crop—viz., 5 ewt. bone- 
ash superphosphate and 3 cwt Peruvian guano, vermis 5 cwt of 
undissolv^ bone-ash and 3 cwt. of Peruvian guano—were sown 
broadcast along with the seed at the rate of 4 cwt^^per acare. ihe 
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wheat was sown at three bushels per acre. The braird, after the dis¬ 
solved phosphates, was decidedly superior; and sdthoagh, to judge 
from the bulk on the ground when the grain was in ear, the impres- 
don was in favour of No. 2—viz., the undissolved phosphates—^the 
straw when the grain was rea]^ was much softer, and the ears fid 
not ripen so well. The qudity of the grain No. 1 was superior, 
lb. per bushel more than the other; the straw was also 
of &ier qu^ly, and there was less chaff and less light grain. 

Table No. 2—Expeeimbnts on Swedes. 

The braird of No. 1 was much better than that of No. 2, and 
kept in advance till the middle of October, when No. 2 appeared to 
grow more vigorous, and the stems were much more luxuriant in 
November when the turnips were weighed. These experiments 
were made on a quarter of an imperial acre, and two drills of each 
lot (201 yards long) were weighed. 

Table No. 3—Expeetkents on Swedjbs. 

The braird of No 1 was by far the best, and continued in advance 
till tibe beginiung of November, when the crop was weighed. The 
stems of No. 2 were much greener and firesher-looldng, and of 
decidedly more value for giving to ewes or young cattle. In this 
taUe 1 give for comparison tiie result of formyard manure and 
gfiaiic. Bstimating the fonnyard manure at 6s. per ton, the cost per 
mm would be about ^6 sterling. 

Table No. 4—^Expebtotnts on Whitb Globe Ttjbnips, sown on 
THE 1st op June. 

There were four drills 201 yards long, and we weighed the two 
middle drills of each lot. It was peifectiy calm when the manures 
were sown. The experiments were tested on the’14 th of November. 
Na 1, 6 cwt- of bone-ash superphosphate and 2 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda; No. 2, 6 cwt of coproKte phosphate and 2 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda; Na 3, 6 cwt. of undissolved bone-ash and 2 cwt nitrate of 
soda. In this trial No. 1 again took the lead. No. 3 was far 
behind at the time of singling, but gradually gained, the stems 
being peculiarly dark and v^orous, even up to the time when the 
turnips were weighed. No. 2 gradually gained on No. 1, and some 
weeks before the turnips were tested, appeared decidedly superior. 
In this experiment the coprolites gave 7 cwt. per acre more than 
bone-ash, and this extra crop the produce of a much smaller outlay. 
The nndissolved phosphates are also superior to the dissolved 
pho^hates, which may be attributed to the very light character of 
the ^iL 

The results of these experiments are decidedly favourable to dis- 
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solved phosphates when appKed to the turnip crop. ' The character 
of the soil where the experiments were made was well suited to un¬ 
dissolved phosphates. Ihis superiority has been maintained during 
two seasons the very opposite to each other. The summer of 1862 
being unusually wet—^there were only three days in the month of 
June without rain; whereas the summer of 1863 was remarkably 
dry—^there being only one wet day in the month of June. The 
field where the white turnips were grown—^in which the undissolved 
phosphate proved superior to the other—is almost pure sand. In 
regard to the wheat crop, there was more bulk of straw. This 
shows the greater lasting qualities of the undissolved phosphates; 
but even here the other produced more money value. The most 
profitable manure to apply to the turnip crop is the one which will 
give the greatest produce without calculating too much on its last¬ 
ing quality. On a large turnip crop depends very much the suc¬ 
cessful cropping of a rotation. 

I have samples of all the manures, with their analysis; also 
samples of the soils where the experiments were made. 


Table No. 1 . 

Brevioua crop, swedisli turnips, grown with tnixtniro of Peruviaa guano, dissolved 
and undissolved phos^ates, applied at the rate of 8 cwt. per acare, without 
farmyard manure. The turmp crop on Plot No. 1—viz., the mixture of 
Peruvian guano and dissolved phosphates—^weighed 2 tons 16 cwt. per acre 
more than. Plot No. 2, which was manured with Peruvian guano and undis- 
., solved j^osphates. 

Gmunid in each lot under experiment, J of an imperial acre. 

Produce of wheat crop after dissolved and undissolved phosphates, combined with 
Peruvian guano;— 



Q,aantity of Manare 
applied. 

Hate per 
Acre. 

i 

1 

*0.9 

Light. 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

No. 

1 . 

/5 stones bone-ash 

J superphosphate, . 1 
j 3 stones Peruvian f 

4 cwt. 

£ 5. n. 

1 16 10 

St lb. 

176 8 

St lb. 

17 12 

lb. 

11 

St. lb. 

203 14 



\ guano, . . ; 








No. 

2. 

(5 stones tmdissolv-'\ 
j edbone, . . 1 

j 3 stones Penman f 

4 cwt. 

1 13 IJ 

174 8 

17 7 

18 

m 8 

140 


V guano, . - } 






• 



There were two ridges in each experiment, 101 yards long by 18 feet in width. 
The experiments were separated by a wide furrow. The wheat was sown on the 
10th February 18^ by a broadcast machine. The manures were sown broadc^ 
along with seed. The crop was reaped,'earned, and thxariied under equality 
of circumstances. ^ 

C^acter of soil, free gravdiy turnip land. 

22 lb. of straw to we stone. 
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SOLTJBLE AND INSOLTJBIE PHOSPHATES, 


TABIiB No. 2. 

Expeocimeats 'vith Swedish Tiumps, | of aa impeml acre—8 diiHs, 201 yards 
long, 27 inches wide. Swedes sown on the 2lBt of May 1S63» weired on the 
28m NoTemher. 

Portion weighed, 2 drills of each lot. 



Bate per Aere. 

Cost per Acre;. 

Frodnca 

Ho. 1 . 

( 4 cwt. bone superphoephates, . ) 

\ 4 cut. goazio, Feruyian, . . .. ) 

£3 19 

0 

j 21 tons, 16 cwt., 5 
\ stones, 10 lb. 

No. 2. 

j 4 ewt. coprolite phosphates, . . ) 

( 4 cwt. PeruTian guono, ... 3 

3 10 

0 

20 tons, 8 cwt. 

No. 3. 

f 4 cwt. dissolved phosphatie guano,) 
1 4 cwt. PeruTian guano, . . . > 

4 a 

0 

f 21 ton% IS ewh, 8 
i stones, 6 lb. 


Table No. 3. 


EbEperiments with Swedish Tomips sown Sre days earli^, with more moisture, 
causing larger crops. 



Rate per Acre. 

Cost per Acre. 

Frodnoe. 

N 0 .I. 

J $ €swt booe*adi dissolTed, . • . ) 

iSewt. PemvwDgQiuio, ... 3 

£3 18 9 

(24 ton^ 12 owt., 6 

X ston^ 12 lb. 

No.^ 

f S ewA undiBBolTed bone-ash, . . \ 

\ 3 cwt. Peruvian guano, • • • , 3 

3 13 9 1 

(28 tons, 8 cwt., 4 
\ stones, 9 lb. 

F<nr comparison I give the result of farmyard manure and guano:— 

No. 3. 

(12 tons of dung,.) 

|4 cwt. guano, ....... 3 

£6 2 0 

(25 ions, 19 owt., 3 
t stones, 6 lb. 


Character of the soil, fine average turnip loam. 


Table No. 4. 

Experiments with White Globe Turnips, sown on Ist June 1863, tested 14ih Hoy. 



Rate per Acre. 

Cost per Acre. 

Ptodnce. 

No. 1. 

f 6 cwt. of bone-ash dissolved,. . > 

(2 cwt. of nitrate of soda, , , 3 

£3 12 6 

21 tons, 12 cwt. 

No. 2. 

f 6 cwt coprolites,. > 

12 cwt. nitrate of soda, .... 3 ; 

2 19 0 

( 21 tons, 19-cwt., 5 
\ stones, 10 lb. 

1 No. 3. 

{2 cwt. nitrate of soda, . / I . }j 

3 12 6 

f 21 ions, 17 cwt, 2 
t stones, 4 lb. 


Character of soil, light sandy land. 
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Experiments repeated in 1864 have given a quite different result 
from those made in 1863. Both seasons were remarkably dry, and 
the nature of the soil where the experiments of 1863 were made, 
was much more suited for undissolved phosphates than the field in 
which the subsequent trials were conducted, the percentages of day 
and sand being nearly reversed. Erom a partial analysis by Dr 
Macadam, the field in which the experiments were made in 1863 
^ve 65 sand *and 33 clay; and this season these proportions were 
just reversed. I am satisfied, however, it was not the difference of 
soil that altered the results—it was caused by some peculiarity of 
the season. Our swedes were severely mildewrf towards the end of 
September, and I observed the experiments with dissolved phos¬ 
phates suffered much more than the others; they never recovered, 
and became prematurely ripe. On the other hand, those with the 
undissolved phosphates scarcely hung a leai^ continued quite 
vigorous, and the bulbs grew much during October and Uovemher. 
I have ca^ed out the results in the cereal crops for two seasons. 
These, especially last year (crop 1864), are much io favour of un¬ 
dissolved phosphates. I have always found more weight of straw 
per acre where undissolved phosphates had been applied to the 
green crop. , It . depends entirely on the nature of the season 
whether most straw, most grain, and most profit are in unison; but 
it is a great matter to secure plenty of straw. I have no hesitation 
in recommending the use of unddssolved phosphates to the green 
crop, when this is wanted by the cereal crop. 

Expeiimeats in ^wing Swedish Turnips with dissolved and undissolyed phos¬ 
phates, made at Saltcoats, crop 1864. Swedes sown on the 14th of Hay, 
weight 2Sd HovembOT; i imperial acre in each esqpeximent. 

Table No. 1.—^Phosphates in oomhination with a large proportion of 
, ammonia—^viz.. 

Weight of cxa^ impezial acre. 
t(m& cwt. st. lb. 

6 cwt. Peruvian guano and 2 cwt. undissolved bone>a^, . 29 1 1 9 

6 cwt. Peruvian guano and 2 cwt. dissolved bone-ash, . . 25 IS 5 6 

Table No. 2 .—^Pho^hates in combination with a small proportion of 
ammonia—viz., 

3 cwt. Peamviaa guano and 5 cwt. undissolved bone-ash, 

3 cwt. Peruvian guano and, 5 cwt. dissolved hone-aab, . 

Character of soil, about 65 per cent clay, 35 sazid. 


tone. e«rt,> - st • lb. 

. 26 9 7 1 

. 21 7 2 0 
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PEEaCIUMS AWARDED m THE SOCIEOT IN 1864. 


Kom—awards at Btirllog Show, having already been publi^ed, are excluded. 


REPORTS. 

1. L.30 to ArcMbaid Stoxiock, Stmthers Cottage^ Eolmamock, for a Report 

<Ha ilie agriculture of Ayrshire. 

2. QoM meda4 or L.10, to Patrick SMrrifE, Haddington, for Report on new 

variety of agricultuial plants—SbiirifTs Bearded Wkeat.” 

3. Gold med^ or ii.10, to Jolm Maclaren, Rossie Priory, Inchture, for a Re¬ 

port of experiments on feeding two kinds of Leicesters. 

4 Gold medal, or L.10, to George Armatage, veterin^ surgeon, Pensher, 
Fence Houses, for a Report on foot-and-month disease. 

5. Gold medal, or L.10, to Ob^topher Tonng Michie, forester, Duthil, Carr 

Bridge, Morayshire, for a Report on the uses and value of timber. 

6. Medium gold medal, or L.5, to said Christopher Young MicMe, for a Re¬ 

port on the general management of plantations. 

7. L5 to Hugh Borthwick, shepherd, Traquair Enowe, Peebles, for a Report 

on scab in sheep. 

DISTRICT COMPETITIONR 


(3ATTLB, 

The District of GotoaZ. 

Bulls, (Hass L* 1. Duncan McArthur, Anchadunan, Caimdow, L.7 0 0 
2. Duncan Turner, Gortachaive, Dunoon, , 4*00 

Bulls, Class Itf Boheit Lament, Ardyne, Dunoon, , , 6 0 0 

Hmfbks. 1. Thomas Lochhead, Toward, Dunoon, , 5 0 0 

2. John GL Turner, Dunlaskiu, Dmioon, . 3 0 0 


Bulls, Class L 

Bulls, Glass IT. 
H B IP ER 5. 


The District of the Royal N(yr&iern Society. 

A. Cruickshank, Sittytom Aberdeen, Silver Medal. 

1. Alex. Paterson, MullJen, Keith, . , L.3 10 OJ 

2. Wi lliam M^Combie, TiUyfour, Aberdeen, 2 0 OJ 

Robert Walker, Montbletton, Banff, . 6 0 0 

1. Henry A. Rannie, MiLl of Boyndie, Banff, 5 0 0 

2. George Milne of Kinaldie, Aberdeen, . 3 0 0 


Bulls. 

Bulls, Class L 


Bulls, Class IL 
Heipees. 


The District of Deeside. 

Sir James H. Burnett of Leys, Bart, Silver Medal 

1. James O. Thom, Quithelhead, Dunis, 

Aberdeen,.L.3 10 OJ 

2. John Anderson, Craigton, Banchory Teman, 2 0 OJ 
Jolm Ross, Nether Park, Drumoak, Aberdeen, 6 0 0 

1, William Wilson, Brathms, Banchory, , 5 0 0 

2. John Smith, West MkiTta of Campd^d, 

Banchory,.3 0 0 


The County of Inverness. 

Bulls, da^ L 1. Duncan McPherson, hank^, Ejngnssie, . L.7 0 0 
2, Robert Anderson, KildniTn-mi fij , 4 0 0 


Ol^s L, Bulls calved before let January 1862. 

^ Bulls calved af^ Isfc January 1862. 

t Half Premiums awarded, the number of lots being under six. 
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Bulls, Class II. 


Bulls. 

Bulls, Class L 

Bulls, Class 11, 
Heifebs. 


Bulls. 

Bulls, Class 1. 

Bulls, Glass IL 
Heifebs. 


Bulls. 

Bulls, Class 11. 
Heifebs. 


Bulls, Class L 

Bulls, Class II. 
£[eifebs. 


Stallions. 

Mares. 

Fillies. 


Stallions. 

Mares. 

Fillies. 


Stallions. 

Mares. 

Fillies. 


Stallions. 

Mares. 

Fillies. 


William Fiaser, Upper Lairgs, Daviot, 

Inverness,.L.6 0 0 

1. David M‘Bean, NTaimside, Cawdor, Naim, 5 0 0 

2. Robert Anderson, Ejldrunnnie, Naim, . 3 0 0 


The County ofJSlgin. 

James Geddes, Orbliston, Fochabers, 

1. Robert Anderson of Locbdbn, Naim, 

2. Robert Scott, Manbeen, Elgin, 

James Geddes, Orbliston, Focbabers, 

1. John M'Kessack, Balnaferry, Forres, 

2. Jolm Adam, Dykeside, Elgin, . 


Silver Medal 
. L.7 0 0 

4 0 0 
6 0 0 

5 0 0 
3 0 0 


The Oouiity ofJTidm. 

Robert Anderson of Locbdbn, Naim, Silver Medal 

1. James M'Eessock, Heatbmont, Naim, . L.7 0 0 

2. A F. McLennan, Meikle Urcb^y, Naim, 4 0 0 

James M'Pherson, Camocb, Cawdor, . 6 0 0 

1. James M^Kessoek, Heatbmont, Naim, ^ 5 0 0 

2. Alex. Walker, .Brigbtmony, Anldeam, . 3 0 0 


The District of Annandale, 

Alex. Jardine of Appl^;irtb, Lockerbie, Silver Medal. 
Joseph Eeir, Barlontb, Tortborwdd, 

Dumfries, ...... L.6 0 0 

1. Robert Jardine of Balgray, Lockerbie, . 5 0 0 

2. James Riddick, Hartwood, Lockerbie, . 3 0 0 

The District of Kintyre. 

1. James Greenlees, Moy, Campbeltown, . L.7 0 0 

2. John Mtcbell, Ballymenacb, Campbeltown, 4 0 0 
Samuel Mitcbell, Cbescan, Carml^ltowB, 6 0 0 

1. Robt.CunDii^bam,Locbsainsh, Campbeltown, 5 0 0 

2. Gbas.M^Connacby,Enockiiocb,Campbeltown, 3 0 0 


DRAUUEZr-HOBSSS. 


The County of Lcmarh. 

Wm. Robertson, Mitcbelton, Lochwinnocb, L.25 0 0 
Allan Strutbers, Broomdeld, T^arkball, . 10 0 0 
John (Rarke, Sweetbope, BotbweU, . . 5 0 0 


The County of Linlithgow, 

Samuel Clark, Manswiae, EiLbarcban, . L.25 0 0 

David M'Gibbon, Inveravon, Polmont, . 10 0 0 

James Young, Bdvormie, Lmlitbgow, . ^5 0 0 


The County of Edinburgh 
James Eerr, Locbend, Eilbimie, 
James Lawiie, Mitcbelston, Stow, . 
James Lawiie, Mitcbelston, Stow, 

The Distriet of Wester Moss, 
John Barr, Harperland, Kilmarnock, . 
Muzdo Be&une, Dreim, Beauly, . 
William Allan, Dunromie, Din^aR,. 


L.25 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 


L.25 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
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EliTTlBE OOX/ES. 

The S^xmartry of KirhciiMTigU. 

Oke-Year-OiiD CoIiTS. William Rigg, BGigh Baaks, Kirkcud- 

biigH . . . . . . Ii.4 0 0 


Th^ Bidrict of Ma^liars in Wigtownshire, 

Two-Y»A»Oia> Colts. James M®e, Cnlnoag, Wbitbom, . L,3 0 0* 
Ohs-Ysae-Old Colts. Jolm Aiideisoii,AMe8,Newton-Stewart, 4 0 0 


LEXGESTEB SHEEP. 


The County of If addington. 


Tups. Axtlmr Jas. Bdfoiir of Whittin^am, Pres- 

tonkirk,. 

Tups. Thomas Simson, Blahudie, Lauder, 

Sheabling Tups. Thomas Simson, Blamslie, Lander, . 
Ewes. John Lees, Mar7ings1x>n, Gifford, 

Sheablutg Ewes. David Ainahe of uosterton, Blackshiels, . 


Silver Medal. 
L.5 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 10 0 * 
2 0 0 * 


The District of the Border Union Sodeip. 
Tups. George Simson, Conrthill, Kelso, 

Shkablinq Tups. Tliomas Stark, Mellendean, Kel»>, 
Sheabijng Ewes. George Simson, Conrthill, Kelso, 

The County of Forfar, 

Tups. William Goodlet, Bolshah, Arbroath, . 

Sheabling Tups. William Goodlet, Bolshan, Arbroath, . 
Ewwk Chatles.^all, Old Montrose, 

Stoabjjhg Ewes. William Goodlet, Bolshan, Arbroath, . 


L.5 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 * 


L.5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
4 0 0 


cheviot sheep. 

The Islands of Islay, Jura, and Cohnsay, 

Tups. William Webster, DaiH, Bridgend, Islay, 

Ewes. Colin Hay, ColmMll, Port Ellen, Islay, 

Shbabling Ewes. Colin Hay, Cohnkill, Port Ellen, Islay, 


L.5 0 0 
6 0 0 
2 0 0 * 


The Didrkt of West Te&iatdode, 

Tups. Thomas Welsh, Braefoot, Moffat,. .. Silver Medal. 

Tups, Thomas Welsh, Braefoot, Moffat, . . L.5 0 0 

Shsablihg Tups. Jolm Chtsik, Hawick, . . 5 0 0 

Ewes. William Tombnll, Ealnash, Hawick, , . 5 0 0 

Gimmehs. Thomas Welsh, Hislop, BEawick, . . 4 0 0 

The County ofPeJdes, 

Tups. Sir Graham G. Montgomery, Bart., M.P., Silver Medal. 

Tups. John Archibald, Blackhonse, Duddingston, 

S. Qneensfeny,.L.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. Charles Alexander, Easter Knowe, Stobo, 

Peebles, .... ..500 

Ewes. John Archibald, Blackhonse, . . . 5 0 0 

Shearling Ewes, William Ballantyn^ Wonniston, Eddlestone, 2 - 0 0* 


Half Premiums awarded, the number of lots being under six. 
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The Pastoral District of Poss-shire. 

Tups. David Mtmdell, AucMndrean, Bingwall, . L .6 0 0 

Shearling Tups. Jolm MacLeiman, Oamocli, Strathconon^ . 5 0 0 

Ewes. David Mmidell, AucbiiidreazL, Dingwall, . 5 0 0 

Shearling Ewes. WilliaixL Latdiaw, Bogie, Dingwall, .* . 4 0 0 

The County of Sutherland, 

Tups. John Miller, Downreav, Thurso, . . L.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. John B. Dudgeon, Crakaig, Golspie, . . 5 0 0 

Ewes. Marcus Gunn, Giu^wer, Golspie, . . 5 0 0 

Shearling Ewe& William Mitchell, ^bigil. Tongue, Laiig,. 4 0 0 

BLACEPAOED SHEEP, 

The Didrid ofBadenoch and Bothiemurchm. 

Tups. Messrs Macdonald, Strathmashie, Laggan, . Ii.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. Messrs Macdonald, Stcathmashie, Laggan, . 5 0 0 

Ewes. IT, P. Stewart, Biallid, Kinguaede^ . . 2 10 0 * 

Shearling Ewes. Messrs Macdonald, Strathmashie, Laggan, . 2 0 0 *^ 

The District of Lochotbeir. 

Tups. Al C. Campbell of Monzie, Fort-William, Silver Medal. 

Tups. W. Beid, Glenfinnon, Fort-William, . . L.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. John Cameron, Achintee, Fort-William, . 5 0 0 

Ewes. James Sinton, Comavon, Fort-William, ■ , 5 0 0 

Shearling Ewes. J. M. Pender, Achindall, Fort-William, . '400 

The Didrict of Lom, 

Tups. Chas. A. Stewart of Achnacone, A]^m, Silver MedaL 

Tups, Donald Sinclair, Achinreir, Bunaw, . . L.5 0 0 

Shearling Tups. Chas. A. Stewart of Achnacone, Appin, . 5 0 0 

Ewe& Donald Sinclair, Achinreir, Bunaw, . . 5 0 0 

Shearling EfTss. Colin M'OaHuzn, Ballgown, Oban, . . 4 0 0 

SWINE. 

The District of Alford, 

Boars. Andrew Wilson. WMtesidejForbes, . . Silver MedaL 

Boars. 1 . Charles Brace, waltheton, whitehouse, . L.4 0 0 

2 . J. & J. Marian, Mill of Ke^g, Whitehouse, . 2 0 0 

Sows* 1 . Andrew Wilson, Whiteside, Forbes, . . 3 0 0 

2 . Alex. Aitken, Meikle Endovie, Alford, . 10 0 

The District of Dcdkeith, 

Boars. The Duke of Buccleuch, E.G., . , . Silver MedaL 

Boars. 1 . A. Naiamith, Windlesfrawlee, Edinburgh, L.4 0 0 

SL Thomas Sadler, Kortou Mains, Batho, . 2 0 0 

Sows. 1 . Thomas Sadler, Norton Main% Batho, . 3 0 0 

2 . Wm. Ford, Hardengreen, DalkM^ . . 10 0 

DAIET PROBUCE. 

The County of Lanark. 

Cured Bu^er, 1 . Mzs Smith, Blaxzmuckhole, Shotts, . . L.3 0 0 

A Dd Sti^hiin, Meikle Earnocl^ Ham^ 2 0 0 


Half Premimns awarded, the number of lots heiug under six. 
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Sweest-MHjK J James West Mams, Stoneliotise, . Silver Medal. 

Cheese. 1 1. John Dunlop, Whiteshawate, Strathaven, L.3 0 0 

2l D. Dunlop, Middlecroffc, Strathaven, . . 2 0 0 

The Western District of Mid-Lothiafu 

Cured Butter. Robert Steuart of Carfin, Westwood, West- 

Calder, ....... Silver Medal. 

1 - John CJhalmers, Heads, Whithnm, . . L.3 0 0 

2 . James Walker, TippethiO, Bathgate, . . 2 0 0 

The Lower Ward of Eenfreioshvre, 

Cured Butter. 1 . Arthur Lang, Pennytersal, Kilmalcolm, . L3 0 0 

2. John M^Ghie, West Kilbride, Kilmalcolm, . 2 0 0 

The District of Kilmarnoch. 

The Medium Gold Medal was awarded to the following:— 

Sweet-Milk ) John Baird, Kirkmahreck, Creetown, Kirkcudbright. 

- Cheese, j William Bone, Anchencloigh, Galston. 

SEED COMPETITIONS. 

The Silver Medal has been awarded to the following:— 

The County of Ayr. 

James Wright, South Sanquhar, St Quivox, for Chevalier Barley. 

P. R Mure Macredie of Perceton, Indne, for English Poland Oats. 

James Blair, Qirliig, Dundonald, for Perenniai Rye-Grass Seed. 

lAe District <f Wester Eoss. 

MesEEj AidoBie, Dingwall, for White Essex Wheat 
The District of the Black Isle* 

Donald M^y, Kessock Parm, North Kessock, for Potato Oats. 

The County of Caithness. 

Alex. Laing, Skaill, Thurso, for Common Bere. 

Alex. Adam of Lynegar, Thurso, for BMey Oats. 

The Islands of Shetkmd. 

Geo^ Bruce, Veensgarth, Lerwick, for Sandy Oats. 

George Bmce, Veensgarth, Lerwick, for Oaitoess Bere. 

George Bmce, Veeaagaiih, Lerwick, for Eye-Grass Seed. 

The District of Spey^ Avon, and Mddochdde. 

Dr Alex. Creyk, Geoigetown, Ballindalloch, for Norfolk Barley. 

Miss Micpherson Grant of Abedour, Craigellachie, for En glish Birley Oats. 

The District of Btrotheam. 

John Whyte, Muirhead, Dunning, for Potato Oats. 

PLOUGHING COMPETmONa 

la ae conise of the year 186S-1864, the Society’s Medal was 
awarded at 129 Plon^iing CompetitioDS, the details of whi(i are 
givea in the ‘ Transactions ’ for July last. 
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MEDALS IN AID OF PEEMIUMS GIVEN BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


The saver Medal has been awarded to the following:— 

The County of Renfrew. 

Alexander Graham of Capellie, Barrhead, for Ayrshire BulL 

The District of StraMogie. 

Charles Brace, Broadland, Hirndy, for Shorthorn BoIL 

The District of StrofnMan. 

Hogh Maclaine of Bahoy, Stzontian, for 2 Highland Heifers. 

The Idcmd of Shye. 

John Stewart, Dontulm, Portree, for Highland BulL 

The County of Banff and District of Turriff* 

Andrew Longmore, Eettie, Ban£^ for Shorthorn BulL 

The Upper Ward of LanarhMre. 

John Watson, Oultexalleis, Biggar, for Blachfaced Tup. 

The Western District of MidrLaQimn. 

John Wallace, Bumhouse, Uph^ for A^hire BuH 

K. M, Buchanian, Livingstone 31111, Mid-Calder, for Draught Mare. 

The Di^ricA of Penicuich. 

James Wilson, Wester Cowden, Dalkeith, for Draught Mare. 

Thomas Murray, Eastaide, Penicuick^ for Black&c^ Tup. 

The District of Buchan. 

Alex. Beattie, NewIandshHl, Strichen, for Shorthorn BulL 
George Baird of Stdchen, for Polled Cow. 

The District of Wester Moss. 

Major Wardlaw, Behnaduthy, Munlochy, for a Shorthorn Bull. 

The District of Spey, Amn, and Piddochside. 

William Cantlie, Keithmore, Dufftown, for Shorthorn BulL 
Alexander Paterson, Mulbeu, Keith, for Polled Heifer. 

The District of KitmarruH^ 

Wm. Donald, Sombeg, Galston, for Ayrshire BulL 
Thomas Lindsay, Townend, Cra^e, for Ayrshire Cow. 

Hugh Woodbum, Annandale, Kilmauzs, for best-managed Farm. 
James Pollock, l^ws, Kilmarnock, for best-managed DSiiy. 

Hugh Woodbuin, Annandal^ Kilmaurs, for best-manned Green Crop. 
James Brown, Whinpar'^ Kilmarnock, for beat-kept Pences, 

Hugh Stewart, Baws, Kilmarnock, for Hedge^ttang. 

T^ Dtstrict of the Btcu^ Ids* 

A. P. Smith, Munlochy, far Sbnthom BulL 
TSASrS.—MAEGH 1865. . 2 P 
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The DUirict of FeUercaim, 

WBliaxa Bro^ni, Htnamoon, LanzenceMzk, for Polled Angos Cow. 

Charles Dnrwai^ Eagle hm Farm, Fettercaim,&»r best-managed Green Crop. 

The IHstrici of MmMme* 

James Wallace, Aucbenbiame, Galstoa, fox Ayrshire Bull and Cow. 

The District of Cunsnock, 

E. & P. Waxdrop^ Ohangae, Omauock, for Ayrshire Bull 
William Craig, Watstone, Cumnock, for Ayrshire Cow. 

William Craig, Crakvilla, New Cumnock, for Sweet-Milk Cheese. 

William Anderson, Burnside, Cumnock, for Cured Butter. 

John H^man, Holm, Cumnock, for b^t Collection of Boots. 

James hmnay, Donaldson Braes, Cumnock, for best Collection of Seeds. 

The District of Sanquhar. 

James Hyslop, M^Crirrick’s Cairn, for Ayrshire Bull 
H. D. B. Hyslop, Tower, Sanquhar, for Ayrohire Cow. 

James Gampb^ Bmockenjig. for Sweet^Milk Cheese. 

Ifa Patersoi^ CraigdazTOch, lor Cured Butter. 

Thomas M^e, Buwoot, for beet Collection of Boots. 

The County of Caithness. 

Jw€» Henderson of Bilbeter, Wick, for Shorthorn BulL 

Sir John Sinclair, Bart, Bmroch BLouse, Wick, for Shorthorn Cow. 

The District of Inverness. 

Bbbert Gentle, Dell, Inverness, for laid Cheviot washed Wool. 

Bobmi SinbaiLlje8d<d^ Inveruess, for laid Blackfaced unwashed WooL 
James Anea, Wooddde, Inveme^, for laid Ckoss washed WooL 

The County of Kincardine, 

Arch. Henderson, Blackiemuir, Laurencekirk, for best-managed Green Crop. 
The DUtrid of MaucMine. 

Thomas Borland, Maudiline Mains, for best-managed Dairy. 

The District of Bute. 

Archibald Martin, lArgiezean, Bothesay, for best-managed Green Crop. 

The Disirici of Leoch^Cwknie. 

Alexander Home^ Drumdage^ Aberdeen, for polled BulL 

Peter M^Combie, Farmtpwn of Lyntork, Aberdeen, for polled Cow. 

Wm. M'Combie, of Lynturf:, Aberdeen, for best-maxi^g€& Green Crop. 


COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

Fob the Best-kept Cottages and Gardens. 

Premium, L.1, 5 b., and Medal when Four Competitors; Second, 
L.1; Third, 15s. First Garden Ppemium, L.1,5a- and Medal when Four 
Competitors ; Second, L.1 ; Third, 158. 

Parish op Leochel-Cdshnie.— 1st Cottage Premium and Medal, William 
Mor^^; Wiilim K Reid; 3d, George Edward. 1st Garden Premium 

and Meda4 Wilham M. Beid ; 2d, William^rtimer; 3d, Joseph D^ 
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Parish of West Oalhbe.— 1st Garden Premiiun and Medal, John 
Gowans ; 2d, DaTid Steven; 3d, George Brown. Medal to Alexander MaTtin 
for Garden. 

Parish of Newburgh and Abbie. —1st Garden Premium and Medal, 
James Barclay ; 2d, Thomas Braid ; 3d, John Young. 

Parish of Urr. — 1st Cottage Premium and Medal, Mrs John Postle- 
thwaite; 2d, Mrs John Murdoch ; 3d, Mrs John MarshalL 1st Garden 
Premium and Medal, John Johnstone; 2d, Mrs Bichardson ; 3d, John Kirk. 
Medal to Mrs Bumie for Garden. 

Parish of Douglas. —1st Garden Premium, John Frame ; 2d, James 
Davidson ; 3d, John Brown. 

Parish of Broughtoh.— 1st Garden Premium and Medal, John March- 
bank ; 2d, James Marshall ; 3d, John Henderson. 

Parish of Stohbtkirk. —Ist Cottage Premium and Medd, James 
M^Haig; 2d, Mrs McGowan; 3d, Andrew Connely. 1st Garden Premium 
and Medal, Andrew Connely ; 2d, Samuel Thomson ; 3d, Peter McCulloch. 


MEDAIS GIVEN IN AID OF PRIVATE COMPETITIONS. 

Balundallogh. —John Beattie, Madonbuigh, for best-kept Cottage 
and Garden. 

Logie ALMOND and Glenalmond.— John MfDairmid, for best Cottage 
Garden. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Silver Medals were awarded, at the Annual Examination in April 
last, to the foBowing parties:— 

1. Thomas Stokoe, Hay, Brecon, for best General Examination. 

2. Frederick Dan%, Holtby, Yorkshire, for best Examination in Horse 

Pathology. 

3. Joseph Callender, Falkirk, for best Examination in Cattle Pathology. 

4. Thomas Stokoe, Hay, Brecon, for best Examination in Anatomy. 

6. William Hall, Sedgefield, Durham, for best Examination in Phydology. 

6. Thomas Stokoe, Hay, Brecon, for best Examination in Chemis^. 

7. W. C. Lawson, Bolton, for best Examination in Materia Medica. 

8. John Jack, Davidson's Mams, Edinburgh, for best Anatomical Pre¬ 

paration. 

Jn. Hall Maxwell, Secretary. 


Edznburoh, Isk February 1865. 





Ibsxeact of the AcooTrara of flie Highlaot> and 


Chabge. 

BaLABOE in the Boyal Bank of Scotland on 30th Nov. 186^ • i 

Hebals on hand at do^ ...... 

Abbeabs of Subscriptions at do. considered recoTerable, £240 11 6 
Whereof due by Members compounding for life, and 
thereby estingnished, . . . . . 27 16 0 

lOTTEBEST Ain) DITIDENDS— 

1. Interest on £0500 lent on Heritable Secnrity,. £369 17 8 

,, on £5570 lent on 1>ebentare Bonds, • 216 15 10 

„ on Bank Account, . . . 87 4 7 

„ on £400 lodged in Bank, 'waiting inTestmeni^ 16 18 0 

£640 16 1 

2. IHTidends— 

On £12,070, 14s. Id. of Bank Stocks (the value of 
‘ which at 80th November 1864 is 
£24,015,4s. 4d.) . . . £1027 2 4 

On £500 Stock of British Piidieiy Society, 20 0 0 


£1722 16 6 
30 17 0 


212 15 6 


AmruAL Sttbsceiptions for the year, 

XilFE SUBSCBIFTrOITB, 

CHEiaCAL Depabtmejtt—A nnual Subscriptions, 
Local CoiCPETtnoES—Subscriptaons in lud of, 
Beoeipts on account of former Shows— 

E^so Show, 1863. 

Snbecriprion from Peeblesshire, 

,, „ Selkirkshire, 


Entry Money, &c., received, . 

Perth ^ow, 1861—Stall Rents, . 

10 . SnBLEBfG Show, 1864—Receipts, per Abstract, 


1687 18 5 
927 1 6 
768 13 6 
113 7 6 
49 10 0 


£149 5 8 
113 0 

£150 18 8 
17 6 


152 6 2 
3223 17 2 




AGBiCfULTUBAL SooBiT of ScoTLAKD, for the Year 1863-64 

Disckabge. 

1. Establishhbnt— 

1. Secretary’s Salary,....... 

2. Allowance for Heating, Oleaning, and Serrice, . 

3. Auditor's Fee, ....... 

4. Allowance to Editor of ' Transactions,’ .... 

5. Allowance to Editor of * Veterinary Proceedings,* 

6 . Clerks* Salaries. 

7. Allowance to Curator of Machinery, .... 

8 . Feu-Duty, Tazest, Bepairs, &c.— 

Feu-Duty,.' . £8611 J 

Taxes,.. . . ' 36 12 : 


Insurance, 
Water-Duty, 
Bepairs, &c.. 


£500 0 0 
83 5 0 
30 0 0 
42 0 0 
10 0 0 
188 7 0 
10 0 0 


£86 11 8 
36 12 1 
6 17 0 
5 6 8 
25 15 4 


110 2 9 


2. OBStaCAii Dspabtscbut.—S alary to Professcnr Anderson, 

3. VETJmurAnT DmpABTBCBifT^ 

1. ADowauce to Professor Dick, . . . . - . 

2. If edals awarded to Students, . . . . . 

8. Advertising, ....... 

4. Mitskum— 

1. Feu-Duty, Taxes, Water-Duty, Gas, and Insurance, . 

2. Bepairs, ........ 

& Wages to Porter, ....... 

4 . Coals, ........ 


5. PsEHiuxs Paid— 

1. Eelso Show, 1863, .... 

a Stirling Show, 1864, .... 

8. District Com^titions, 18^, 

4. Ploughing Competitions—Medala awarded, 

5. Essays and Beporis, .... 

6. Pexktiitg, Advertising, and Stationery— 

1. Printing, ...... 

2L Advertising, ..... 

8. Stationery, ..... 


£973 14 9 
800 0 0 


£26 5 0 
6 8 6 
6 2 9 


£77 1 9 
12 9 8 
89 15 0 
9 15 0 


£388 13 8 
980 0 0 
577 12 0 
88 17 0 
128 0 0 


7. Postage and Beoeift Stascps^ 

8. Old and l^ifARscABLE Trees— 

1. Allowance to late Charles Hhckintosh as Editor, 

2. Printing, ...... 


9. Mjboellaneods Eypensss— 

1. Subscription to Meteorological Society, 

2. Beportiiig General Meetings, ..... 
8. Expenses in London in connection with Cattle Disease Bills, 

4. Inverness Show, 1865; Travelling and Meetings, 

5. General Travelling Expenses, Cabs, Ac., 

6. Bank Charges, incidental Outlays, Ac., 

7. Business Accounts, ...... 

19. PERTH Show, 1861— 

Allowance to Suh-Gontractors, .... 

Auctioneer, ....... 

11. Kelso Show, 1863.—Travellmg Expenses of Judges, 

12. SxiRLXNO Show, ISCi.—Ezpenses, per Abstract, . 

13. BALANGEdn Bank at 30th llOTember 1864, 

14. Sum on Deposit-Beedbt (waiting investment), 

15. Medaes on haztd at 30ih November 1864, 

16. Arrears Sdbscbifteons— 

1. Becoventhle Aneavs, . . .... 

2. Irrecoverable, and written . 


38 15 9 


139 1 5 


2103 2 3 


£143 18 0 
21 18 1 
21 0 0 


£15 15 0 
23 18 6 


£5 0 0 
8 8 0 
87 17 0 
14 9 5 
11 1 10 
6 on 

8 4 8 


186 18 1 
64 6 7 


89 13 6 


£10 0 0 
110 


11 1 0 
8 8 0 
1867 19 7 
2284 19 6 
426 18 9 
42 2 0 


£257 0 0 
69 18 0 


326 18 0 


£8889 3 3 


ALEX MACDUFF,. Member Finance CommiOee. 

WELLWOOD H. MAXWELL, Do. do. do. 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., AndUor. 
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Stieung Show, 1864. 


EsoBiFrs. 

1. Local SxTBSCBipnoirs— 

1. Starliiigshire--Voluiiiaiy Assessment on Fropiieiors, 

2. „ General Sul»Gription, 

8 . Town Se Stirling—Donation by Burgh, . 

4. „ Do. by Cowan’s Hospital, 

„ Do. by Allan’s Hospital, 


£371 14 
163 2 
25 
20 
5 


6 . „ General Subscription, less cost of Collection, 98 

7. Dumbartondiire—General Subscription, . 

8 . West District of Perthshire—Assessment on Proprietors, 

9. „ „ General Subscription, 

10. Clackmannanshire—General Subscription, 

11 . Local Societies—^Dumbartonshire, 

„ „ Killeam, .... 

„ „ . Kilmadock, .... 


0 
0 
0 
6 

174 1 
60 18 
43 9 
5 19 
25 0 
5 0 
5 0 


2. AliOUin? COILECTED DTJBINO ShOW— 

1 . Drawn at Gates, . 

2. By Sale of Catalogues and Awards, 

3. Eotet MoinsT— 

1. On Stock, 

2 . On Implements, . 

4. Eekt of Stalls Aia> Shedping, dec.— 

1. Bent of Stalls, 

2. Do. of Implement Shedding, 

3. Do. of Be&eshment Booth, 

5. Intebebt feom Banks, 


£1002 11 0 


£1588 11 0 
140 11 2 

- 1729 2 2 

£46 18 6 
26 8 0 

- 73 4 6 

£288 10 0 
70 1 6 
45 0 0 

- 403 11 6 

. 15 8 0 




£3223 17 2 


Edinbubgh, 4e^ January 1865. 
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Abstract op Accootts. 


Payments. 


1. Pbemtoms drawn at SOtii November 1864,* 

2. Show-Yabd— 

1. Fitting np Show-Yard, 

2. Rent of Park, 

3. Bedding for Stock, . 

4. Water Fountains, Closets, and Troughs, 

5. Befreshmente for Judges, &c., in Yard, 

6. Zinc Tickets, Boards, and Hopes, 

7. Miscellaneous Expenditure, 


£1137 0 0 
35 0 0 
41 10 0 
7 10 0 
21 5 6 
10 6 6 
5 9 6 


8. PoiioB Force, ....... 

4. TBAYSLLiEa ]^PENSBS of Judges, Secretaiy, Clerks, &c., , 

5. Hotel ajsd other Bills for Judges, Deputation of Dizectoia^ 


jaecivutry, ac., . ... 

6. Tickets to Banquet for Judges and Staff, 

7. Fittings in Com Exchange, 

8. Printing— 

1. Catalogues, .... 

2. List of Awards 

3. Hacards, .... 

4. Premium Lists, Oertifioates, Circulars, &c., 

5. Members* and Subscribers’ Tickets, 


£116 0 0 
II 15 0 
20 0 0 
64 5 0 
5 14 0. 


£930 0 0 


1258 1 6 
22 15 8 
45 3 4 

106 11 0 
12 15 0 
15 1 6 


216 14 0 


9. Advertising— 

1. At Railway Stations, . . . £20 0 0 

2. In Newspapers, . . . . 28 18 6 

10. Allowance to Local Secretary, .... 

11. Outlay by him, 

12. Allowance to Mr Robert Patterson, Stirl^g, . 

18. AxuowaNcs to Curator of Machinery, .... 

14. Clerks, . ■ . 

15. Assistants, Porters, and Attendants, .... 
18. Postage Account,....... 

17. Carriages, Bank Charges, Tel^rams, and Miscellaneous items, 

18. Allowance to 28 Pipers, including travdUing expenses, 

19. Stationery, ....... 

Balance, ........ 


48 18 6 
21 0 0 
4 4 0 
10 10 0 
6 6 0 
30 10 0 
11 11 6 
29 13 3 
4 19 0 
20 19 6 
2 5 10 
425 17 7 


£3223 17 2 


* Premiums undrawn at 30th November 1864, £415, 7s. 


A LE Xr . MACDnFF,..,...............if€a»60f* of Piiumee GcmmitUe. 

WELLWOOD H. MAXWELL,......Do. do. do. ' 

KENNETH MACKENZIE, CA., Auditor. 
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State of the Funds of the Highland and Ageicultuiui. Socsebty, 
At ITovember 1864. 


L Ihtbbtkbnts— 


1. Heritable Bond, 

. • 

^£9,500 0 

0 

2. Bank Stocks, present ^ue, 

. 

24,01S i 

4 

3. Bailway Debentures, . 

• 

4,570 0 

0 

4. Glasgow Water Coxporation Debenture, 

. , 

1,000 0 

0 

5. Ten Shares, or £500, of the British Fishery Sodiety, . 

200 0 

0 

6. In Bank for Investment, 

• 

416 18 

0 



£30,702 2 

4 

11. Hebitabu: Pbofebitt, per Valuation, 

% 

7,037 18 

5 

III. Balance in Boyal Bank, • 


2,284 10 

6 

IV. Mbdaie on Hand, . . , . 

. , 

42 2 

0 

V» AbBKABS OONSmEBSD BeCO'VERABLE, 

- 

257 0 

0 



£49,323 13 



KENNETH MACKENZIE, AudUw, 




INDEX. 


Aoooffmta, see Fioance. 

Anderstm, Ptofesaor, Glasgow, chemist 
to the Society, see Chemical Depart- 
meat. 

Braxy in sheep, re^rt on, by Wil¬ 
liam Bober^n, Erray, Tobermory, 
79. 

Carroty report on the cnltivation o^ by 
John Stevenson, Ganallan, Cumnock, 
149. 

Chemical Department. Proceedings in 
the laboratory, by Professor Ander¬ 
son, chemist to me Society. Com¬ 
position of the potato, and the effect 
of different manures on its produce, 
3S-~composition of the manures em¬ 
ployed, 45—comxKMsdtion of the seed- 
potato^ 47—^re^ts of the field ex- 
peaiments, 52—efflorescence found on 
soil in India^ 107—relative feeding 
values of tares and “ peas brock,” 109 
—dung of the pigeon and other do¬ 
mestic birds, 168 — composition of 
Angamos guano, and of the ash of 
some kinds of guano, 174—composi¬ 
tion of a guano containing saline 
masses, 180—composition of weeds in 
cultivated soils, 181, 237—composi- 
ti<m of an Bast Indian oil-cake, 243— 
composition of kelp salt, 245^om- 
poedtion of the potato, and the effect 
m msnnres continued, 291—composi¬ 
tion of Dahnahoys grown at Wool- 
met, 293—composition of potatoes 
grown Daxgavel on newly-re¬ 
claimed moss, 301 — experiments at 
Ckosshum, 308—compotition of feed¬ 
ing stoffe, 310—mTOzimental agn- 
ctutuxe and mode <x j^romoting it, 
address on, 350 — uric acid as a 
manure^ 421,478—omnpoeition of the 
sewage-wat^ and soils at Ckaigen- 
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tinny, 486—composition of the grit¬ 
stone turnip, 488. 

Clark, J., or Kirkland Par^ ^nbih- 
aven, report on reclabrung waste 
land. 111. 

OonifersB, report on recently introduo^ 
by Bobert Hutchison, of Carlowiie, 
Kirkliston, 187. 

Oraigentinny Meadowy composition of 
the sewage-water and soils^ by Pro¬ 
fessor Anderson, 486. 

Dick, Professor, proceedings in Edin¬ 
burgh Yeterinary College, 29, 8$, 
158, 220. 

Diseases of forest trees, report on, by 
C. Y. Miohie, Carr Bridge, 462. 

Dove, John, Eccles - hTewtown, Cold¬ 
stream, report on the comparative 
effects of special and farmya^ man¬ 
ures over a four-oourse rotation, 214. 

Experimental agriculture, and mode of 
promoting it, address on, by Piofes- 
8(xe Anderscm, 350. 

Finance; abstract of the accounts of 
the Society for 1862-63, 246; for 
1863-64^ 514—abstract of Kelso show 
account^ 248—abstract of Stirling 
show accounts, 516—state of the funds 
of the Society at SOthHovember 1863; 
250; at 30th November 1864^ SIB, 

Feeding stuffl^, composition by Iko- 
f^ssor Anderson, 310. 

Fish o£^ report on, by Eobert Scot 
Skirvmg,OmptowQ,E^ Lotiiiaa,23. 

Forest iaSes, report on diseases by 
C. Y. Midbie, Carr Bridge, 462. 

Grasses, report on the comparative 
value of the difiment gpsses; by 
Archibald Stoizoek, ]£haaaniock, 

261, 3ia 

2Q 
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Grigor, John, Fones Kurserios, report 
on Yaxieties of larch, S45. 

Gttano^ oomposhaion of .An^moi^ and of 
the ash of some kinds oi gnano, 174 
—composition of a goano contsaning 
saline masses, I8D. 

Hill pastures, report on means of im- 
proTing, by James Sanderson, West¬ 
minster, 447. 

Horses, report on weed in, by James 
M^iUiTray, T.S., Bayne, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, 9. 

Hnntmrs and roadsters, z^rt on the 
loeeding by Eob^ Hutchison, of 
Oarlowne, 387. 

Hutchison, Bobert, of Carlowiie, Kirk¬ 
liston, report on recently introduced 
conifeim, 1S7—on the Dreeding of 
hunters and roadsters, 387. 

Kelp salt, composition of, by Professor 
Anderson, 245. 

Kalso show, 1863, award of |nnemi- 
iims at, ^ — abstract of accounts, 
24a 


Labcoatoiy, proceedings in^ the, by 
Professor ^derson, chemist to the 
Society, see Chemical Department. 

Larch, report on varieties of, by John 
Ori^, F<»TeB Kurseries, 345. 

Lemes^ sheep, report of experiments 
on feedi^ dmerent TarietCes of, by 
John IC^Larmi, Bossie Priory, Inch- 
tBze^ 28 i. 


M*€rillr?ray, Jaizms, Y.S.,Bayne, Aber¬ 
deenshire, report on weed in horses, 
9. 

McLaren, John, Bossie Priory, Inch- 
inze, repmrt of e:^)eriments on feed¬ 
bag dmrent Varmties of Leicester 


and wi&ont cover, 
; Oaiaptowa, 

Mannmi^ eoBaptncim e0erts of speeiai 
and Iramysfd, a fonr-oourae ro¬ 
tation, by John Dove, Eodes-Hew- 
town, Coldstream, 214 

Manures, composition of, see Chemical 
Department 

Manuring, report of GsjxmDBiit on 
autumn and spring, oy William 
W^er, Ardhuncart, Aberdemishire, 

SHchi^ C. Y., Duth^ Carr Bridgi^ 
report on the fonnation and mam^e- 
ment ci young plantations, 65—w- 
eases ol forest trees, 462 l 

Morrison, John,* Coneypark Nursery, 


Stirling, report on mixed plantations, 
405. 

OiI-cak6,oomposition of an East Indian, 
by Professor Anderson, 243. 

Phosphates, soluble and insoluble, re¬ 
ports <m, by B. J. Thomson, Gran^ 
Kilmarnock, 491 —by Samud D. 
Shirtiff, Sdtcoats, East Lothiaii, 
501. 

Pigeon, value ci the dung of the, and 
of o&er dcnnesidc birds, by Professor 
Anderson, 168. 

Plantations, report on mixed, by John 
Morrison, Coneypark Nursery, Stir¬ 
ling, 405. 

Plantations, report on the formation 
and management of young, by 0. Y. 
Michie, Dn.thi2, Carr Bridge 65. 

Ploughiug competitions, list of, lepozied 
to the Society in 1862-63, w)—in 
1863-64,287. 

Potato, composition of the, and effect 

. of different manures on its produce, 
38; 291 — composition of potatoes 
grown at Woohnet; 293—at Dargavel, 
301—at OroBsbum, 308. 

Preliminary notice, 1. 

Premiums aw^ded at Kelso show, 186% 
97—at Stirling show, 1864^ 37ll 

Premiums awamed by iho Society in 
1863, 230—in 1864^ 506. 

Beaping machines, report on, by Jacob 
Wilson, Manor Houses Woodhom, 
Morpeth, 123. 

Eoherton, William, Erray, Tohenuoiy, 
report on braxy in sheep, 79. 

Sanderson, James, Westminster, report 
on improving hill pasture^ 447. 

Sangsi6r,0har^ Biunabrri(^,Bredun, 
report on the redaznatum of waste 
land, 418. 

Seed ocmperitioxiB, retuniB of, held in 
im^ 64—in 1863 and 1864^ 

386. 

Sewa^ - water, comp<^tion of the, 
and sgIIs of the Craigentinny Mea¬ 
dowy by Professor Anderson, 486. 

Shee]|x report on braxy in, by William 
3Ehn>ert^n, Erray, Tobermory, 79. 

Sheep, report of experiments in feeding 
different varieties of Leicester, by 
John M*Laren, Bossie Priory, Inch- 
tore, 281. 

Shiirz% Samuel D., Saltcoats, East Lo¬ 
thian, report on soluble and insoluble 
]^osphates, 501.. 

SksTvin^ Bobert Scot, Gamptown, 
East Lothian, report on fish ofhl, 23 
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—oa the comparative value of man¬ 
ure made and without cover, 
210 . 

Stevenson, John, GairaUan, Omnnock, 
re];>ort on the cultivation of the car- 
ro^ 149. 

Stirling show, 1864^ premiums awarded 
at, 375—abstract of accounts, 516. 

StuzTock, .Archibald, Kilmarnock, re¬ 
port on the comparative value of the 
different grasses, 251, 313. 

Tares, relative feedum values o^ and 
^‘peas brock,” by Professor Ander¬ 
son, 109. 

Thomson, B. X, Grange, Kilmarnock, 
report on soluble and insoluble phos¬ 
phates, 491. 

Turnip, composition of the greystone, 
by tWessor Anderson, 488. 

Uric acid, report of held experiments 


on the action of, as a manure^ 421, 
478. 

Veterinary College, Edinburgh, pro¬ 
ceedings in, by Professor Bic^ 29, 
88, 168, 220—list of veterinary sur¬ 
geons who have graduated sA, 430. 

Walker, William, Ardhuncart, Aber- 
deenahire, report of experiment on 
autumn and spring manuring, 401. 

Waste land, report on the redaiming 
oJ^ by J. Clark of Kirkland Park, 
Strathaven, 111—by Charles gang¬ 
ster, Balnabreich, Brechin, 418. 

Weed in horses, report on, by James 
MK^rillivTay, V.S., Bayne, 9. 

W^e^ composition of, in cultivated 
seals, by Ptofessor Anderson, 181,237. 

Wilson, Jaoob, Manor Hous^ Wood- 
horn, Morpeth, report on reaping 
machines, 123. 


APPBI^DIX, 

List of Premiums offered by the Society in 1864. 
list of Premiums offered by the Society in 1865. 
List of Members of the Society, 1865. 
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PEELIMINAET EOTICE. 


Whek the Highland Society was instituted in the year 1784, 
and established by Royal Chai^ter in 1787, its operation was 
limited to matters connected with the improvement of the High¬ 
lands of Scotland; but the supervision of certain departments, 
proper to that part of the country, having been subsequently 
committed to special Boards of Management, several of the earlier 
objects contemplated by the Society were abandoned, while the 
progress of Agriculture led to the adoption of others of a more 
general character. The exertions of the Society were thus early 
extended to the whole of Scotland, and have, for three quarters 
of a century, been directed to the promotion of the science and 
practice of Agriculture in all its branches. 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the 
original title of the Society was altered, under a Royal Charter 
in 1834, to The Highland and Ageicultueal Society op 
Scotland. 

The leading purposes of the Institution are set forth in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, where it will be found that Premiums are aVarded 
for Reports on almost every subject connected with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil; the rearing and feeding of stock; the manage- 
ment of the dairy; the growth of timber; the extension of cottage 
accommodation; the improvement of agricultural machinery and 
implements; the application of chemical science; and the dis- 
senunation of veterinary information. 

Ammg the more important measures which have been effected 
by the Society, are— ' 

1, Agricultural Meetings and General Shows of Stock, Imple¬ 
ments, &c., held in the principal Towns of Scotland, at which 

a 
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exhibitors from all parts of the United Kingdom are allowed to 
compete. 

2. A System of District Shows, instituted for the purposes of 
improving the breeds of Stock most suitable for different parts of 
the country, and of aiding and directing the efforts of local Agri¬ 
cultural Associations. 

8. The encouragement and promotion of a proper system of 
Agricultural Education, under powers conferred by a Supple¬ 
mentary Koyal Charter, authorising “ The Council of the Hioh- 
liAND AND Agricultural Society on Education” to prescribe 
a curriculum of study, and to grant Diplomas to Students of 
Agriculture who shall pass the requisite examination (see p. 64). 

4. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring the 
Society’s Diploma on Students who have passed through a pre¬ 
scribed curriculum, and who are found, by public examination, 
qualified to practise. 

The appointment of a Chemist for the purpose of promoting 
the application of sdenee to Agrieulture. Znvestigaiions on sub¬ 
jects of importance are conducted in the laboratory, and pnhlished 
in the Tmksaoiions. Members can obtain analyses, reports, and 
advioe^ on terns below those charged to others (see p. 6G). 

6. The establishment of an Agricultural Museum illustrative 
of the vegetable products of the country, 

7. The perioScal publication of the Transactions, which com¬ 
prehend the proceedings in the Laboratory, reports of experi¬ 
ments, and other communications addressed to the Society. The 
Traasaefions are published by Messrs Blaokwood and Sons, 
Edinbii^^ and may be obtained by Members of the Society, 
separately, at the reduced price of 48. annually, or conjoined with 
Messrs Blackwood's Journal of Agriculture, for 8a. 
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CONSTITQTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The general business of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society is conducted under the sanction and control of a Royal 
Charter, which authorises the enactment of Bye-Laws. Business 
connected with Agricultaral Education is conducted under the 
auth(^t j of a Supplementary Boyal di^rter, also autiiorising the 
enaeti^esl of Bje-LawA . > 

7%#Office-Bearero eonsisi <rf a R!*esid6nt, Eonr Vio^Presidents, 
Ten Extraordinary, and Thirty Ordmary Directors, a'ljPreasurer, 
an Honorary and an Acting jSecretary, an Auditor and ottier 
(^eers. The proceedings of the Directors are reported to fefeneral 
Ueetiags of the Society, held in January, and in June or July. 
The Oouncii on Education, under the Supplementary Charter, 
consists of Sixteen Members—^Nine nominated by &e Charter, 
and Seven elected by tbe Society. The Board of Examiners con¬ 
sists of Twelve Members. 

New Members are admitted at the half yearly General Meetings. 
ISie ordmary subscription is £1* 3s. 6d. annually, which may be 
fO^Niemed by one payment, varying, according to the number df 
previous annual payments, from £12, 12s. to £7- Is. Tenant^ 
Farmers, Secretaries and Treasurers of local Agricultural Asso- % 
ciations, resident Agricultural Factors, and Proprietors fanning 
the whole of their own lands whose valuation does not exceed 
are ad^oaitted on a subscription of 10s. annually, or £5, 5s- 

ICembers of the Society are entitled to apply for District Pre- 
report Ploughing Matches for the Medal,— 

Shol^ and exhibit Stock free of charge,—^to consult 

at re^uodd rates,—and to obtain tbe Transactions nt A .mo^ed 

price. ... 

Orders, payable at the Royal Bank of Scot!mid,are Isstxed by the 
Di rectors iQ liaioe of the^parties in whose favour JVeminsis have 

been awarded. • ' 

" '£'6 . ^ - 

Ail cominanicaia<Mqi8 lAdressed to ** Jcma Maja 3^x- 

W£ii^ Esq., O.B., SeortB^^yOf fte iBBjgbland and Agricnttand 
Society of Scotland, No. # X^ace, Edinburgh.” 

2 a < 
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By a Supplementary Chapter under the Great Seal, granted 5n 1856, the Sodety 
38 empowered to prescribe a Curriculum for Agricultural Education, and to grant 
Bijdoinas. 

Memhert of Council named hy Charter. 

71ie DtrsB OF Abgyll, JPretidenu The Loud Justice-General, Vioe-Firendent, 
The Lord Adtocatb. The Professor of Botany. 

The Dean of Faculty. The Professor of CHEaisTRY. 

The Professor of Agriculture. The Professor of Natural History 
The Professor of Anatomy. I 


Members of Council named hy Society. 


Sir George Clerk, Bart. 

Sir W. Gibson-Cbaig, Bart- 
Sir Albkander C. Gibson Mait¬ 
land, Bart. 


George Hope, Fenton Barns. 
John Miller of Leithen. 
Robert Russell, Pilmulr. 
John Wilson, Edington Mains. 


§oarb: uf ^%igxmzx$- 

Scimee and f^actiee of AyrieuUwre — Mechanics, and Ckmstruction — Professor Wil¬ 
son; Georgb Hope, Fenton Barns; Bobbrt Russell, Pilmulr; and John 
Wilson, BtHngton Maina 
Botany —PTOfeEHsor Balfour. 

Chmistry — ^Professor Anderson. 

Batumi Mstory —Professor Allman. 

Veterinary Surgery — Professor Dick. 

Field Engineering and Numsriny— -John Miller of Leithen, C.B., and Jahvb 
Stirling, C.E. 

Book‘St^ng and AceounU —^Kenneth Mackenzie, O.A., and Pbtbr M^Lagan of 
Pumpberston, 

Nssetmu 

GBOS16& IT. BBIDGB, 0KBK *PO ®HB PUBLIC PEOM U TO 4 BVEBY 
DAT, KZCBPT KOHDAT. 
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GjpEA-L BEGULATIOFS FOB COMPBTIT^. 

AZiS^^c^ mijsibe legibljwrii^^^zdOTOiiesid^^ ^mp&per 
xntist specify the number smd sfil|eel ef the Betepsn 
fbr which they are in competition; they most bea^ a 
mg motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter similarly marked, 
containing the name and address of the ; ini^s must 

not be used. 

None of the sealed letters, except those belonging to reports 
fonnd entitled to at least one-half of the Premium offered, will 
be opened without the Author’s consent. 

Beports, for which a Premium, or one-half of it, has been 
hmo^e the property of the Society, and cannot be pub- 
li^ed, m whK>le or in part, nor circulated in any manner, wilhout 
the consent of the l^rectors. All other pi^rs will be returned 
to the Author if appM^ fmr within tweke moniha 

When a Report is unsatisfactory, the Society m not boinid to 
award the whole, or any part of a premium. 

; ’ All Reports must be of a practical character, contaming 'the 
j of the writer’s own observation or experiment, and the 

; conditions attached to each premium must be strictly M- 

SIBbd. <3eneral essays, and papers compiled from books, nfH not 
be rewMLed. Weights and measurements must be % 

'the imp^n^ e^an ^ ^ 

of’the. Board of 

as to all whether for Reports^ or at general or dis¬ 

trict Shows, and it dball not be compete to ri&e any ^tpsestion 
or appeal toisrithig o&mt tribunaL 

jReports on snlgeite fi»t will be 

received, and honoiwy ll^fi^ #ven, when merited- 
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CLASS L 

EEPORTS. 

Section 1.— ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
SCIENCE AND PEACTICE OP AGRICULTURE. 

Note ,—The Reports on Hiring Markets, for which premiums have 
been offered since 1860, must be lodged on 1st May 1864. 

Reports in competition for premiums in last year s book, and 
due on 1st May next, must then be lodged. 

1. AORICCIiTURE OP ABERDEENSHIRE AND BANFFSHIRE. 

For an approved Report on the Agriculture of Aberdeenshire 
and Banffshire.—^Thirty Sovereigns. 

The Report should embrace full details of the difierent systems of 
fann management observed in the district, and of the progress 
which Agrictilture has made within the last 25 years. 

Reports to be lodged by Ist November 1864. 

2. AGRICUETURB OF PERTHSHIRE. 

For an approved Report on the Agriculture of Perthshire— 
Thirty Sovereigns. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of 
management observed in the district, and of the progress 
wUch Agriculture has made within the last 25 years. Particu¬ 
lar K^eEeuce must he made to the system followed in the Carse 
districts of the oounty. 

Reports to be lodged by Ist November 1865. 

3. EFFECT OP SPECIAL MANURES OVER A ROTATION. 

For an approved Report, to be made after a rotation, on the 
comparative effects, immediate and continued, of different special 
Manures—Thirty Sovereigns. 

As the object of the premium is to encourage experiments for de¬ 
termining the value of various applications, as regards not only 
increased quantity and improved quality of crops, but also the 
permanence of the different substances throughout the rotation, 
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the Eeport must have reference to points such as specific gravity 
and quality of turnips—^weights of grain, straw, and hay— 
effects on straw and hay for fodder, and such like. The results 
obtained from each application to be compared with those of the 
ordinary manuring of the farm. Each experiment to be con¬ 
ducted on not less than one rood of land, and the exact com¬ 
position of the special manures used must be given. 

Eeports to be lodg^ by 1st November^in any year. 

4. PHOSPHATIO AlffD AMMORIACAL MARUREa 
an approved Eeport on the different effects of Phosphatic 
manures and Ammoniacal manures, and of a mixture of these sub- 
stanch, when applied to the raising of early and late sown turnips 
—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

Eeports to be lodged by 1st May 1865. 

5. SOLUBLE AND INSOLUBLE PHOSPHATES. 

For an approved Eeport on the comparative effects of manures 
containing insoluble Phosphates, such as bone-ash and coprolites, 
and the same substances in which the Phosphates have been ren¬ 
dered soluble by acids—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

Eeports to be lodged by 1st May 1865. 

6. MANURES PRODUCED BY DIFFERENT KINDS OF FEEDING. 

For an approved Eeport of the result of experiments for ascer¬ 
taining the comparative value of farm-yard manure obtained from 
cattle fed upon different varieties of food, by the application of 
such manures to farm crops—Twenty Sovereigns. 

The Eeport must state the effects produced on two successive 
crops by the application of manure obtained from cattle fed on 
difiereut sorts of food, such as turnips and straw alone; and 
turnips and straw, with an addition of oil-cake, linseed, bean- 
meal, grain, or other substances. The animals should be as 
nearly as possible of the same age, weight, condition, and ma¬ 
turity, and each lot should receive daily the same quantity of 
litter; and, except as to the difference of food, they must be 
treated alike. 

The preparation of the manure, by fermentation or otherwise, 
should be in every respect the same; and it is desirable that not 
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less than two several experiments be made with each kind, and 
that the ground to which it is to be applied be as equal as pos¬ 
sible in qnalitj and condition. 

Beports to be lodged by 1st May in any year. 

7- MANURE MADE WITH AKD WITHOUT COVER. 

Bor an approved Report on the comparative value of Mantiro 
made in the ordinary manner, and of Manure kept under cover 
till applied to the land—^Twenty Sovereigns. 

The experiment may bo conducted either with manure made in the 
open strawyard, contrasted with that made in covered hammels 
or boxes, or with manure made in feeding-houses, part of which 
shall have been placed tinder cover, and part remov^ to the open 
dung-pit, and kept carefully unmixed with any other manure. 
Preference will be given to experiments embracing botb of these 
modes. The cattle must be fed and littered alike. There must 
be at least an acre of land experimented on with each sort of 
manure—the different lots must be manured to the same extent, 
and be equal in soil, and the crops must he accurately weighed 
and meaBored on two si^rate porttons of each lot, not less than 
20 Tbs vwrolt, as given by two successive crops, to be 

xwported. 

Beports to be lodged by 1st May in any year. 

8. TOP-BRESSIJra for cereals. 

For an approved Report on the substances which may be most 
profitably employed in top-dressing Cereal Qrops—The Gold 
Jfiedal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

The report must state the narture of the substances used, the time 
and cost of the applJcaliiHi, and tike comparative results, which 
must be contrasted with those obtained from a portion of the 
same field to which no top-dressing was applied. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st November 1864. 

9. AUTUMN MANURING. 

For an approved Report on the comparative advantages of* 
applying Manure to tbe stubble in Autumn, or in the drills in 
Spring for turnips, potatoes, or beans—^Twenty Sovereigns. 
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The experiment must extend over two years, and comprise a green 
crop and a grain crop. It must be conducted on not less than 
four acres—one-half of which shall be dunged in autumn, and 
the other in spring, with manure made as nearly as possible in 
the same way, and of equal quantity and quality. The treat- 

' inent and condition of the land prior to the experiment must 
be mentioned. 

As the object of this premium is to determine the comparative 
advantages of autumn manuring, there will be no restriction as 
to labouring the land, but the Beporter must state how that was 
done on each lot during the experiment 

Beporis to be lodged by 1st May 1865. 

10. SEWAGE. 

For an approved Report on the results of the application of 
town sewage to the farm, as obtained by the reporter from 
practical operations conducted by himself—^Thirty Sovereigns. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st May 1865. 

11. IMPROVED VARIETIES OP AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 

For an approved Report on the means successfully employed 
for obtmnmg new and superior varieties, or improved sub-varieties 
of any of the cereal grains, grasses, roots, or other agricultural 
plants—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

It is necessary that the varieties and sob-varieties reported upon 
shall have been proved capable of reprodnetion from seed, and 
also that the relation they bear to others, or well-known sorts, 
should be stated. The Reporter is further requested to mention 
the effects that he may have observed produced by different 
sods, manures, &c., on the plants forming the subjects of re¬ 
ports, and how far be may have ascertained such effects to be 
lasting. 

Should any improved variety reported upon be the result of direct 
experiment % cross impregnation, involving expense and loi^- 
oonihined attention, a higher premiuni will be awnided. 

Reports to be lodged by Ist November 1864. 

12. DIPPEREHT RINDS OP OATa 

For an approved Report of expertmente conducted for the pur¬ 
pose of determining tihe relative productiveness in com and straw 
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of the following varieties of Oats:—^Potato, Hopetoun, Sandy, 
late Angus, and Black Tartar—Fifteen Sovereigns. 

The experiment must embrace crops 1864 and 1865. Inten¬ 
tion to compete must be intimated to the Secretaiy not later 
than 1st May 1864. The soil shall be uniform in quality and 
condirion. One acre must be allowed fj^r each variety, and 
the lots must he separated by spaces not less than two feet 
wide. Oare must be taken to select true samples of seed for 
crop 1864, the produce of which shall he used as seed in 1865. 
Samples of the original seed, and of each yearis crop, to be 
lodged with the Secretary. The oats may be sown, by drill 
or broadcast, and tlie crops shall be inspected by a committee 
in June and July following. The whole produce shall be 
weighed and measured; and care must he taken thoroughly to 
clean the thrashing-machine before testing each variety. The 
Bepoit shall farther specify the quantity of each variety of seed 
sown—^where it was obtained—the dates of sowing, brairding, 
earing, ripening—^the properties and appearances of the crops 
when growing—and the produce each year in com and straw. 

Beports to he lodged by 1st November 1865. 

13. COMPARATIVB PRODUOTITBHBSS. OF POTATOES* 

For an approved Eeport on the comparative productiveness 

and genersJ qualities for use and keeping, of the different kinds of 
Potatoes used in field culture—^The Gold Medal, orTen Sovereigns. 

Beports to he lodged by 1st May 1866. 

14. COMPARATIVE PRODTJCTIVEKESS, &C., OP TCRITIPS. 

For an approved Eeport of the comparative productiveness, and 

general qualities for use aud keeping of the different kinds of 
Swedfehy Yellow, and White Turnips, generally used in field cul¬ 
ture—Hie Mediojn Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 

Beports to be lodged by 1st May 1865. 

15. CABBAOB. 

For an approved Eeport on the cultivation of the Cabbage as a 
field crop—^The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 

The experiment must he conducted on not less than one acre, and 
contrasted with a like extent xmder turnips in the same field. 
Both lots must have been under one rotation, and must be pre^* 
pared and manured in the same manner. 

Beports to be lodged by 1st May 1865. 
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16. VEaSTABIiE PRODUCTIOKS OP INDIA, CHINA, AMERICA, &a 


For an approved Eeport on the hardy and useful herbaceous 
plants, including Grains and Grasses of China, Japan, the Islands 
of the Eastern Are^iipelago, the Himalaya Country, the Falkland 
and South Sea Islands, California, the high north-western districts 
of America, or any other country where such climate exists as to 
Induce the belief that the plaiita.m^be Jfen^cmlly introduced into 

jSbver^ns. 


'■wiib" ifee natiTe names, in ■the 

elevation of the locality and nature Hre 

cultivated, or which they naturally inhabit, 
or uses; and is briber requested that the he^ 

ajeecMpanied, la so ^ iheplan^ 

and their 'seed, jiWSliiSL''' ^ ^ 


Reports to he lodged by 1st Hovemtef in any year. 


FEEDING STOCK, 

The experiments spedEed in Nos. 17, 16, 16^ and 20, must he 
oOifedb^ed over a period of not less than three months. No lot 
shall consist of few^ than four or im sheep. The 

animals sdicded should be of ^ same age, sex, and iMed, aod^ 
as nearly as possiMe, df the san^ weight, couditi^aiidiBai^^ 
The live weight h^ore aft<»r the expedment mu^ he stated^ 
and, if killed, their dead weight and quantity tallow. 


< 17. BEST MOD^S OF HOUSING FATTENING CATTLE. 

r^For an approved Report on the comparative advantages of 
^^^C^ittie in stalls, in loose houses or boxes^ and 


nty Sovereigns. 

. 1 ^ 8 ^ detail the com- 
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18. DIFPEREET EESCEIPTlOES OF FOOD. 

Fop an approved RepoH of experiments for ascertaining the 
actnal addition of weight to growing or fattening stock, hy the nse 
of different kinds of food—^Twenty Sovereigns. 

The attention of the experimenter is directed to turnips, carrots, 
beet, mangold-wurzel, potatoes, cabbage, as well as to beans, 
oats, barley, Indian com, linseed, oil-cake, or rape-cake, and to 
the effect of warmth and proper ventilation, and the difference 
between food cooked and raw. The above roots and other 
kinds of food are merely suggested; Competitors a;pe neitlier 
restricted to them, nor obliged to experiment on all of them. 

■When experiments are made with linseed and cake, attention 
should be paid to the comparative advantages, economically and 
otherwise, of the substances in these two states. 

Before commencing the comparative experiments, the animals must 
he fed alike for some time previously. 

The progress of different breeds may be compared; this will form 
an interesting experiment of itself, for Keports of which encour¬ 
agement will be given. 

Beports to be lodged hy 1st May in any year. 

19. OOMPARATIYE QUALITIES OP DIFFEEEET FEBDIEO CAKES. 

For an approved Eeport on the comparative feeding qualities 
of Linseed-Cake and other Cakes, to be ascertained by feeding 
two lots of Cattle on different varieties'of these substances, with 
or without Turnips, or other ordinary food, equal quantities of the 
cakes being given—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

Beports to he lodged hy 1st May 1865. , 

20. COMPARATIVE FATTBITIEG QUALITIES OP PURE AED CROSS¬ 
BRED SHEEP. 

For an approved Eeport of experiments for determining the 
comparative fattening qualities of pure and cross-bred Sheep— 
The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns, 

One lot must consist of any pure breed, the other of any cross 
between that and another breed. The same descriptions of food 
must he given; the quantities consumed, and the increase in the 
weight and value of each lot must be carefully noted. 

Eeports to be lodged by 1st May 1865. 
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21. MURRAIN. 

Fop an approved Report on the nature, symptoms, causes, pre¬ 
ventive and remedial ti'eatment of Murrain in domestic animals 
—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st November 1864. 

22. SCAB IN SHSBP. 

For an approved Report on the nature, symptoms, causes, pre¬ 
ventive and remedial treatment of Scab in Sheep—^The Gold 
Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st November 1864. 

23. BUKAL ECONOMY ABROAD. 

For an approved Report, founded on personal observation, of 
any useful practice, in rural economy, adopted in other countries 
and susceptible of being introduced with advantage into Scotland 
—The Gold Medal. . 

The purpose chiefly contemplated by the offer of this premium, is 
to induce travellers to notice and record such particular prac¬ 
tices as may seem calculated to benefit Scotland. 

Bepmrts to be lodged by 1st November in any year. 


Section 2.— WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

1. EXTENSIVE PIiANTlNO. 

For an approved Report by a Proprietor who shdl, within the 
five preceding years, have planted not less than ISO acrea The 
whole planting operations that may have been condnoted by the 
Reporter wi&in the five years, whether completed or not, must be 
embraced, and he must state the expen8e<^esoription of so3—^ 
age, hind, and number of trees planted per aere-Htaode of plant¬ 
ing, draining, and fwei&g—general state of the plantation—and 
any other observations of interest—^The Gold Medal. 

Reports to be lodged by Isl NoTcinber in any year. 
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2. FORMATION AND MARAGEMBRF OP TOURG PLARTATIORS. 
For an approved Report of Plantations formed within a period 
of not more than ten, nor less than five years preceding the date 
of the Report—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

The Report should comprehend every interesting particular; 
among others, the exposure, altitude, and general climate of the 
locality—the character and condition of the soil and subsoil— 
a detailed statement of the expense, including that of enclosing, 
draining, and fencing, and a specification of the manner in 
which diese operations were performed—^the mode of planting 
adopted—the prevailing weather while planting, and for a 
month after the operation—^the kind of trees planted, and the 
number of each kind per acre—^iiheir relative progress—^the pro¬ 
portion of blanks and deaths at the end of three years—^thc 
system of management—the' state of the plantations at the date 
of making the Report—and any other observation of interest. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

3. GERBEAli If AKAGEMER’C OF RJUAKtCAQ^IORS* 

For an approved Report of the management of Plantations, 
from the ooittmeneesiaent of the first thinning till the period of 
r^yieMiag foil-growa timber—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

The Riport should embrace the following points:—the progress 
of the difierent sorts of trees—^the effects of altitude and ex¬ 
posure—the general advantages of shelter—^the mode of thin¬ 
ning and pruning adopted^—the uses and value of the thinnings 
—^the plan of registry and of valuing, or a spedmen of the 
method in which the forester’s hook is kept—^the valnadon at 
the tame of the Report—^together with such general remarks as 
may be thought useful. 

The import is not expected to embrace the formation and early 
managemeiit, ftcther than the descripfion of soil, kinds of 
plants, whether mixed or in masses, together with a note of the 
> expense from the time of planting to the commencement of the 
first thinning, in so far as such i^ormation is in the possession 
of the Reporter. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

4. USES ARB VABUB OF TIMBER. 

For an approved Report on the economic uses and comparative 
value of dififerent descriptions of Timber grown in Scotland—^The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

This premium may he regarded as a sequence to Nos. 2 and 3 ; 
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7. AMEEIOAK Amy CANADIAN ITEEES. 

Pop an approved Keport on the Ameriean and Oanadian forest- 
trees adapted for cultivation in Great Britain—^The Hediinn Gold 
Medal, or Pive Sovereigns. 

The Beporter will enumerate and describe the varieties which have 
been, or which may he,usefully introduced fromNorfch America— 
the soils, situations, and conditions most suitable for them—^their 
economic uses and qualities, and the success which may have 
attended the cultivation of any of them in Great Britain. 

Eeports to be lodged by 1st iTovember 186i. 

8. POREST TREES OF RECENT INTROD0CTION. 

For an approved Report on the more extended introduction of 
hardy, uaeful, or ornamental trees, which have not hitherto been 
generally cultivated in Scotland—^The Medium Gold Medal, or 
Pive Sovereigns. 

The Beport should specify as distinctly as possible the kind of 
trees introduced. The adaptation of the trees for use or 
orruHenent^ and their comparative progress, should be mentioned, 
Atteuti<yii is directed to the introduction of any tree as a nurse 
in yoiiB^ plantations, which, by growing rapidly for several 
years, and attaining maturity when at the height of 20 or 25 
feet, might realise the advantages and avoid the evils of thick 
planting. 

Beporta to be lodged by 1st Novemher in any year. 

9. ROOTS OF CONIFER JS. 

m iqppstivnd Beport of experiments on the uses to which 
the Hthrmn parts of tivo rOiota of Ckmferous trees may be applied 
—^The Medium Gold Medal, or live Sovereigns. 

In North-West America, the fibrous parts of the roots of some 
Coniferous trees are extensively employed for purposes similar 
to those to which willows are applied in this coimtry, more par-* 
ticularly when the wood has been grown on soft peaty sods. 
The object of the premium is to elicit information regarding the 
possibili^ of profitably extracting, and economically applying 
the vast quantities of roots left in the ground. 

Beports to be lodged by 1st November in any yoar^ 
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Section 3.—LAND IMPROVEMENTS. 

1. GENERAL IMPEOTEMENT OF ESTATES. 

To tHe Proprietor who shall report the most judicious, suc¬ 
cessful, and extensive improvement—^The Gold Medfel, or Ten 
Sovereigns. 

The merits of the Report will not he determined so much hy the 
mere extent of the improvements, as by their character and re¬ 
lation to the size of the property. The improvements may 
comprise reclaiming, draining, enclosing, planting, road-making, 
building, and all other operations proper to landed estates. 
The period within which the operations may have heea con¬ 
ducted is not limited, except that it mast not exceed the term 
of tiie reporter’s proprietorship. 

Reports to he lodged hy 1st May in any year. 


2. RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND BY TILLAGE. 

1, For an approved Report by a Proprietor or Tenant of having 
reclaimed, within the six preceding years, not less than fifty acres 
of Waste Land—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

2. For an approved Report by a Tenant of having reclaimed 
within the four preceding years, not less than twenty acres of 
Waste Land—^The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 

8. For a similar Report by a Tenant of having reclaimed not 
less than ten acres—^The Silver Medal. 

The Reports may comprehend such general ohservaiians on the 
improvement of waste lands as the writer’s experience may lead 
him to make, but must refer especially to the lands reclaimed— 
to the nature of the soil—^the previous state and probable value 
of the subject—the obstades opposed to its improvement—the 
details of the various operations—^the mode of cultivation 
adopted—and the produce and value of the crops produced. 
As the required extent cannot be made up of difierent patches 
of land, the improvement must have rriation to one subject; it 
. must be of a profitable ebaraoter, and a rotation of crops must 
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have been concluded before the date of the Report. A detailed 
statement of the esependiture and return^ and a certified ineasunv- 
ment of the ground, are requisite. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st May in any year. 


3. impie^vement op katural pasture without tillage. 

1. For an approved Report of the improvement of the pasturage 
of not less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, draining, 
or otherwise without tillage, in situations where tillage may be 
inexpedient—The Gold Medal or Ten Sovereigns. 

2. For an approved Report of a similar improvement of not 
less than ten acres—^The Silver Medal. 

Reports must state the particular mode of management adopted, 
the substances applied, the elevation and nature of the soil, its 
previous natural products, and the changes produced. 

Reports to be lodged by Xst May in any year. 


SBOtfiON 4.—AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

I3rVBNTIOJf OR IMPEOVBMERT OP IMPLEMENTS OP HUSBANDRY.' 

For approved Reports of such inventions or improvements, by 
the Reporters^ of any Agricultural Implement or Machine as 
dhall be deemed by the Society of public utility—Medals, or sums 
of money not exceeding Fifty Sovereigns, 

Beporis may be lodged with the Secretary at any time, and should 
be accompanied by drawings and descriptions of the implement 
or machine, and, if necessary, by a model. . 
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CLASS il. 

DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 


Tht mone^ Ftemumt avardedaiDisiriet Competifiont w'll be paid on let 
January Ttext, by pree^te iesued by the Direeton. No paymmte muet 
ther^ore he made by the 8eer«ary or Treaaarer of any local Aeeoci- 
atuin. 


(Grants in aid of District Oompbtitioks for 1865 must be 
applied for before Isf KovBMBBR neset.) 

Section I. CATTLE. 

1. The District of Cowal. 

2. The District of the Rotfal Northern Society. 

3. The District of Deesido. 

4. The County of Inverness. 

6. The Islands of Shetland. 

6L The County of Elgin. 

7. The County of Naim. 

8. The District of Annandale. 

9. The District of Kintyre. 

10. The County of Ayr. 

11. The County of Renfrew. 

12. The District of Strathlogie. 

13. The District of Strontian. 

14. The Island of Skye. 

15. The County of Banff and District of Turriff. 

16. The County of Stirling. 

Coweners of Committees, 

FiasT DisnocT—^Atexasder S. Finlay of Oasfle Tovaid, M P. 
Second Distbict—A lexander Thomson of Banehory. 

Thibd Bistbict—^ James H. Bnmett, Bart. 

Foubtr Bxszbicx—^B aeaS W. Hadcintosh of Ba%m<nc. 

Fifth Bistbict—B obeti Bdl of Xtunna. 
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Sixth District —Sir A. P. Gordon Cumming, Bart. 

Sbtenth District —^W. A. Stables, Cawdor Castle. 

Eighth District —Sir William Jardine, Bart. 

Ninth District —John Lorn Stewart of Coll. 

Tbnth District —Sir James Feigusson, Bart., M P. 

Erbvrnth District —^Lieut,-Col. Mure of CaldwelL 
Twelfth District —Robert Simpson of Cobairdv, 

Thirteenth District —Sir Thomas Miles Riddell, Bart. 
Fourteenth District —^Alexander K. Mackinnon of Corry. 
Fifteenth District —Alexander Morison of Bognie. 
Sixteenth District —John Stirling of Kippendavie. 

PREMIUMS. 

1. For the best Bull, of any pure breed, not exceeding eight 

years old, belonging to a Proprietor or Factor—The Silver 
Medal. 

2. For the best Bull, of any pure breed, calved before 1st 

January 1862, and not exceeding eight years old, * £7 

For the second best, » £4 

4* For the best Bull, of any pure breed, calved aftei^ 1st 

January 1862, ..... £6 

5. For the best two-year-old Heifer (if Highland breed, three 

years) of any pure breed, . . . . £5 

6. For the second best, ..... £3 

The Money Premiums are restricted to Tenants, and Pro¬ 
prietors {arming the whole of their own lands. 

Mots, —^The Society’s Ptexaitnas axe granted to each district for three 
alternate years, on oonditioii lhat the district shall, in the two inter- 
mediate years, continue the Compe^tions by ofTering for the same de¬ 
scription of stock a sum not less than one-half of that given by the 
Society. 

At intermediate Competitions, a Silver Medal will be placed at the 
disposal of the Committee to be awarded to the best lot exhibited. 

In 1864, 

Nos. 1,2, 3, and 4, are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 6, 6, 7, 8, and 9, for the first year. 
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Nos, 10, 11, 12,13, 14, and 15, compete for local Premiums. 

No. 16 is in abeyance on account of tbe General Show at Stirling. 

anXiES OP COKPBTITIOK, 

1. The Members of tho Society connected with the respective Districts are 
appointed Committees for arranging the Competitions; five members to be a 
quorum. 

2. The Convener of each district shall summon a Meeting of Committee for 
the purpose of detemmiag the time and place of Competition, the nomination 
of Judges, and other preliminary arrangements. Tbe time and place (which 
must be within the bounds of the district) shall be pnbildy intimated by Con¬ 
veners. 

3. The Competitions must tahe place between the 1st of April and ^ lOih 
of October, and are open to all parties within the distsrict, whether Members 
of the local Association or not. The animals exhibited must bdemg to mie 
of the following pure breeds: — Shorthorn—Ayrshire—Polled (GaHonray, 
Angus, or Aberdeen)—Highland. The Bulls may be of one breed, and the 
Heifers of another. Tbe Committee shall select tbe breed, and specify it in 
the returns. 

4. Stock of an Inferior description, or which does not fall within the pre¬ 
scribed regulations, shall not be placed for competition. The Premimois shall 
not be divided. ATo monstf Premium $haU he adjudged unless there are three 
lots exhibited^ and not more than one-half unless there are six, A compel 
titor may exhibit two lots in each class. For the Medal, two lots are required. 

&s An animal which has gained the Society’s first Premium at a previous 
district or gmieral Show is inadmissible in the same class, except for the 
Medal; and one which has gained a second money Premium can only there¬ 
after compete in that class for the first. 

6. A Tenant may compete with Proprietors or Factors for the Medal with 
a Bull which has gained the first money premium at a previous Show. When 
there is any doubt as to whether a Competitor should be ranked as a Proprietor 
or a Tenant, the point is left to the decision of the local Committee. Factors 
can only compete for the Medal. 

A Bull, the property of two or more Tenants, may compete, idthough the 
Hxhibitors may not be joint^tenants. Bulls not belonging to the District may 
aompete, provided they are left within it for service. 

81^ must be the property of the Exhibitor at the date of entxy, and 
m dltirf skatU he received later than one voeeh previous to ihe Shorn, ^try- 
money shall SjOt exceed 2^ per cent, on the amount of the prebixoni to be cam- 
peted for. 

9, BoHa fyr which ibo money Premiums are snmded Bogr he required to 
serre in the District at least one season; tlm raKtoof soivifietebefix^ by 
Committee. 

10. Should it be proved to the sa^sfirotion of the Cbmmittee that an animal 
has been entered under a fhlee name, pedigree, or deaeration, for the purpose 
of misleading the Committee or Judgesaa to its qualificatmns or properties, the 
case shall be r^cated to the Ipirectors, and submitted hj to the first 
General Meeting, in order ^hat'the Sxhibitor shall bfo disqualified fbum ajgain 
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compediag at ilte Soe'efy''& Bbows^ asd bis name, if be be a member, Btrucb 
from tbe roll. 

11. Wbea an soSm^ baa prerionBly bemi disqualified b^fibedemsioa of any 
Agrieoltuxal Assoelatkm in Great Bntain or Ireland, sueb disqualifioattcm shall 
attadi, if tbe Bzbibitor, being aware of tbe disqualificaiion, fail to state it, and 
tbe gxtniiijda tiimof, in bis entry^ to enable ifae Committee to jttdge of its 
iraHdIty. 

12« Blaxiik Beports will be famished to the Conreners of tbe difiTerent dia^ 
irtots. These musty in all details, be completed and lodged with tbe Seeietaxy 
on or before ibe 1st of Norembtr next. 

18. A Beport of tbe Gomietitb n and Premiums iwarded at tbe intemediate 
liOeal Shows, in the several Districts, signed bj a Member of the Society, 
most be transmitted to tbe Secretary on or before the Ist ember in each 
year, otherwise tbe Society’s grant shall terminate. 

lA It is to be distinctly understood, that in no instance does any claim lie 
ai^inat the Society for expenses attending a Show of Stock, beyond tbe 
amount uf tbe Premiums offered. 


Seotiok 2. DRAUGHT HORSES. 

1. TAe Countg of Lanarh 

2. The Ctmniy of Linlithgow. 

3. The Comig of Edinburgh. 

i. The jyietrid of Wester Loss. 


Conveners of Committees. 

Fibst Distbict —J. G. C. Hamilton of Dalzell. 

SscoKD Distbict —^R. H. Johnston Stewart of Straiten. 
Thibd Distbict —Sir James Gardiner Baird, Bart. 

FonBTH Distbict —^Keith W. Stewart Madcenme of Seafortb. 


FBBKltrMS. 

1. For tbte best StaUfiolii, ftr agnctdtiiral purposes, not under ibreo 

years and nine montbsi and not aberre twelve years old, £26 

2. Tor the best Brood Mare, for agricultural purposes, , £10 

3. For the best Filly, foaled after 1st January 1862, . £6 

These premiums are granted for two years, £30 being contri¬ 
buted by the Society, and £10 by the District 

In 1864, 

Hos. 1, 2, and 3 are in competition for tlie second year. 

No. 4 for the first year. 
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RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. The Meiobers of the Society in tbe District are appointed a Committee 
of Superintendence. They shall be convened in the manner and for the pur¬ 
poses prescribed by Nos. 1 and 2 of the Kegulations for Cattle Competitions. 

2. The competition for Stallions^ and that fur Mares and Fillies, may be 
hold at different periods, but both must tahe place within tbe districts named, 
unless, in reference to Stallions, special permission has been obtained to the 
contrary. 

3. If fewer than three animals be exhibited in any class, half the Premium 
only can be awarded. Tbe Regulations for Cattle Shows, regarding intima¬ 
tion—entry of stoeh—its exclusion, if of inferior character—^faise entries— 
extra expenses—and the manner in which the Rdj^s are to be certified and 
transmitted to the Society—are severally applicable to tbe Premiums for Horses, 
Evidence must be produced that the Prize Stallions bare had produce. Mares 
must have foals gt their feet, or be entered as being in foal; in the latter esse 
payment of the Premium wOl be deferred till certificate of birth. 


it 


ENTIRE COLTS. 

1, The Steimrtry of KirJ:cudbng1it 

2. The Dietrict of Machan in Wigiomxsiure. 


Conveners of Committees, 

First Distbicst —James Mackio of Bai^aly, M.P. 
Second District —R. Vans Agnew of Bambarroch. 


PREMIUMS. 

1. For the best Entire Colt, for agi'icultoral purposes, foaled after 

Ist January 1862,.£6 

2. For the best Entire Colt, for agricultural purposes, foaled 

after Isi January 1863, .£4 

Four lots in each Class will warrant tbe award of full, and two lots 
of balf^ premiums. Tbe other regulations for Horses are geno> 
rally applicable. These premiums are granted for two years. 

In 1364, 

Nos. 1 and S are in oompetitiou for the last year. 
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SboiioxS. sheep. 

Tho Pnsniotns for siteep are granted for thins aiteniaie jean, mider 
the wane eonditiona aa those for Cattle. See Hote p. 26. 

A iSlver Medal, as in the case of Cattle, is glloired for the inter¬ 
mediate jears. 


1. IiElCLS’rGK BBECS. 

1. The Couni// of Haddhigloa. 

2. The Countg of Fife. 

3. The Couniif of Forfar. 

4. The Didriet of the Border Union Soeieig. 

Convmers cf Committees. 

It 

Fibst District —James W. llunter of Thnrston. 

Secoiid District —J. T. Oswald of Donnikier. 

Third District— Sir John Ogilvy, Bait, MJP. 

Fourth District—S ir Geoi^ H. Soott Dou^Uu, Bart. 

1. For ibe bent'lap, beloti^ng to a X^n^rietor or Factor—Tlt^ 

I^Ver Medal. 

2. For the beet Tup of a&j age,. £(i 

S. For &e best Shearling Tup,.A|l 

4. For the beat Pen of fire Ewea, not more than four Shear, £5 

5. For the best Pen of fire Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, £4 

The Monej Premiums are restricted to Tenants and PrqpdeiorB 
forauag the whole of their own lands. 

In 1864, 

Ko. 1 is in ecm p e K fion for ^ last jear. 

Noa. 2, 8, and 4 for the first Tear. 

2. CHBTIOP BBEBD. 

1. The Islands of IslayJura., and Cohnsay. 

2. The District of West Teviotdak. 

3. The County of Peebles. 

4. The Pastoral District of Boss-shire. 

5- The County of Sutherland. 
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Conveners of Committees, 

First District —^Richard D Campbell of Jura. 

Second District— Allan Eliott Lockbart of Bortbwickbrae. 
Third District —Sir Graham G. Montgomery, Bart. 

Fourth District —Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart. 
Firth District —George Dempster of Skibo. 

1. For the best Tup belonging to a Proprietor or Factor—^Tfae 

Silver Medal. 

2. For the best Tup of any age,. £5 

8. For the best Shearling Tup, . * . . . • £5 

4. For the best Pen of five Ewes, not more than four Shear, £5 
6. For the best pen of five Gimmers or Shearling Ewes,. £4 

The Money Premiums are restricted to Tenants and Pmprietors 
farming the whole of their own lands. 

In 1864, 

No. 1 is in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 2 and 3 for the second year. 

Nos. 4 and 5 for the first year. 

3. BLACK-FACED BREED. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The Districts of Badenoch and Rothimurchus. 

2. The District of Lochaler. 

3. The District of Lorn. 

4. The Upper Word of Lamsthshire. 

5. The District of ArgyU. 

Conveners of Committees. 

First District —Cluny Macpherson. 

Srcopnd District—^D onald Cameron of liochiel. 

Third District—S ir John Macdougall of Macdoi^l, K.C.B* 
Fourth Djstriot—J ohn Ord Mackenzie of Dolphmtoa. 

Fifth Dzstriot —^William Camphell of Omsaiy. 

1. For th^ best Tup, belonging to a Proprietor or Factor-^Tbe 

Silver Medal* 

2. For the best Th]^ of any age, . . . . £5 

3. For the best Shearling Tup, . . . * £5 

« 
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4, Fop the best Pen of five Ewes, not more than four Shear, £5 
5* For the best Pen of five Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, 

The Money Premiums are restricted to Tenants, and Proprietors 
forming the whole of their own lands. 

In 1864, 

iSTo. 1 is in competition for the last year. 

No. 2 ftjr the srcond year. 

No. 3 for the first year. 

Ncs. 4 and 5 compete for local Premium^. 


sties OF GOHPCTITION. 

1. The Members of the Society in tbe several Districts are appointed Com¬ 
mittees as tmder Nos. 1 and 2 of the Kugnlations for Cattle Competitions, and 
they shall be eonrened by tbeir respective Conveners in the manner and for 
tbe purposes specified in these regulations. 

2. The Competition is open to all within the district; it shall iaike place 
between the 1st of April and the lOth of October, and the time and place 
iftsst he publkly intimated by «a^ Convener within bis District 

3. Tups shall have served the usual number of Ewes for at least three 
w«el» dmdaiK the previuwi seaeaiu All prise Tups must serve within the 
DMrid;. Ih# OewpetHions are open to Tups not belonging to the District, 
iseridad foey are Isit for service. Ewes must have reared Lambs during the 
SMKMU Swes and dimmers must be token from regular breeding hirsels. 

4. The Plffnaiams shall not be divideA JVb inoneif Premiumt shall he 

ff^Ju^ged unless there are three lots exhibited^ and only one-half if there <srs 
«of K> lots. Efich Competitor may show two lots. For the Medal two 
lots are required. The other Eegulations for Cattle CQmpefitions,*--4n 
regard to the date of Entry—^the amount of Sntiy-Money—the placing of 
8torit—^ihe eanhiriini of Animals which have gained premioms at previous 
jdhowB—^the of a Tenant, under certain eircamstaaces, to compete for the 

Medal—repov&g false entries—^the Begulation as to expenses—and the 
manner in which the Beports must be cei^Ufied and transmitted,—are appli¬ 
cable to tbe Premiums for Sheep 

5. Blank reports will be fiCTished to the Convwiers of Districts. These 
must be accurately filled up in all details, signed by the Convener, and trans¬ 
mitted to tbe Sccretaiy by the Ist of November. Beports of intermediate 

mpetitions must be lodged at the some time. 


4. SHBABIira SHEEP. 

The Silver Medal will be given to the best Sheep-shearer in 
each of the Districts in which the Premiums for Sheep are in 
operation. 
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CONDITIONS. 

1. Money Premiums must be awarded by tbe District at eacb Competition 
to the amount of not less than £2. 

2. The District Convener will fix the time and place of Competition, and 
make all necessary arrangements. 

3. The Medal shall not be awarded unless there axe three competitors, and 
it shall always accompany the highest Money Premium. If t^o or more lots 
appear to be equally well executed, preference should be given to that executed 
within the shortest time. 

4. The Conveners shall report the partionlars of the Competition and the 
award of the Judges to the Si^iety, ulmg with the Keport of the Sheep Pre¬ 
miums in the District, 

Section: 4. SWINE. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The District of Alford. 

2. The District of Dalkeith. 

Conveners of Committees, 

First District —R. Farquharson of Haughton. 

Second District —Sir Janies Gardiner Baird, Bart* 

1. For the best Boar belonging to a Proprietor or Factor—^Tlie 

SByer Medal. 

2. For the best Boar, . . . • . 

3. For the second best, , * £2 

4. For the best Breeding Sow, . . . . £3 

6. For the second best, . . . . . £1 

The Money Premiums are restricted to Tenants, and Proprietors 
farming the whole of their own lands. 

The above Px*emiums are given to each District for three con¬ 
secutive years* 

In 18G4, 

No. 1 is in competition for the second year* 

No. 2 for the first year. 

1. The Begulafions for Cattle Oompeiltlona are genendly tohe held sS 
cable to the Premiums for Swine; and the Convemer and Ooistmittee of the 
Sooiety*s Members in the District are accordingly referred to them. 

2. Four lots in caidi Glass will warrant the awi^ of full, and two lotsof half 
premiums. There must be at least two Oompefitors for the MedaL 

3. Blszih Reports wifi Im famished to theConvenefie of Dkttri^ Theaemnst 

be accurately filled up in all details, signed by the Convener, and transmitted 
to the Secretary by the Ist of Kotemlm 1834. ^ 
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CLAS8 til. 

DAIEY PRODUCE. 

BISf BIOTS. 

1. !l7ie County of LamtrJc. 

2. The Western District of Mid-Lothian. 

3. The Lower Ward of Renfreieshire. 

Conveners of Committees. 

Fikst District— J. Gr. C. Hamilton of Dalzell. 

Secoitd District— Peter M'Lagan of Pnmplierston. 

Third DnTRicT.^3ir M. K. Shair Steirart, Bart, M.F. 

1. BOTTBB. 

L For the best sample of Cared Butter (not less than 14 lbs.) 
belonging to a Proprietor or Factor—The Silrer Medal. 

2. For the best sample of Cored Batter (not less than 14 lbs.) £3 

3. For the second best, ..... £2 


2. CSBESE. 

4. For iha best eouple of Sweet-Milk Cheeses belonging to a 

Proprietor cat Factor—The Silrer Medal. 

5. For the best couple of Sweet-Milk Cheeses, . . £3 

6. For the second best, ..... £2 

The Money Premiums are restricted to Tenants and Pro- 

{oietors farming the whole of tiieir own lands. 

The above Premiums are given to each District for three con- 
secotive years. 

In 1864, 

Ka 1 is in eompetition fbr the second year. 

Hos. 2 and 8 for the first year. 
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COKDITK^S. 

1. The Members of the Societj, resident within the Bistricts, are appointed 
Committees of Saperintendence, for the puiposes expressed in the Eeguiations 
for Cattle Competitions. Each Committee shall tx snch general regulations 
as they may consider proper—and, in particnlar, the time and place of com¬ 
petition. 

2. Eight lets in any one Class will warrant an award of fnll. and font lots 
of half Premiums. There must he at least two Oompetiiors fhr the Medal. 

3. Competitors most certify that the Butter and CUfeese exhibited by them 

are average specimens of the prodneelDr their Bairite in 1834; and that the 
quantify produced dozing the season has not been less thai 1 cwt of Batter, 
or 2 cwt. of Cheese. » 

4. In the event of two or more competing lots being deemed equal in qqflify, 
the Premium shall be awarded to the Competitor who has m^e the |aiger 
quantity. 

5. The successful Competitors, before receiving the Premiums, are required 
to transmit to the Secretary a detailed Report of the whole process followed 
by them in the manufacture of their Butter or Cheese. 

6. Reports of the award of the Premiums to be lodged with the Secretary on 
or before the let November 1864. 

MEDALS FOE CHEESE. 

Two Medium Gold Medals will be placed at the disposal of the 
4i!,|tlibire Society to be competed for at Kilmamocfc. The one, for 
the best lot of Cheddar Cheese—the other, for the best lot of 
Sweet-Milk Cheese of any other variety; the Cheeses, in either 
case, to be made in Scotland.—^Convener of Committee, Colonel 
Ferrier Hamilton of Caimhill. 
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CLASS IV. 

CROPS AND CULTURE. 

I.—8BEDS. 

Tbf Society, with a view df aiding local Associations, ^ves the 
Silwr Hedal in the following districts, and for the folWng 
SeeAs:— 

1, Cioiinfy of Convener, Sir Janies Fergnsson, Sart., M.P. 

1. Any variety of Wheat. 

2. Any variety of Barley. 

3. Any variety of Oats. 

4. Perennial Cbraes. 

fl. Oowaty of SvntUSG: Convener, John Stirling of Kippcn- 
davie. 

1. Any variety of Wheat. 

2. Any variety of Barley. 

3. Any variety of Oats. 

4. Any variety of Beans. 

6. Tares. 

8. District of WxBfBS Robb: Convener, Keith W. Stewart 
Mackenaie of Seafbrtii. 

1. Any variety of Wheat 

2. Any variely of Barley. 

3. Any variety of Oats. 

4. Perennial Bye Grass, 

4. District of The Black Isle: Convener, Migor WardSaw, 
Belmadnthy. 

1. Any Variety of Barley. 

2. Any variety of Oats. 
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3. County of CAiTHSffESS : Convener, Alexander Henderson of 
Stemster. 


1. Any variety of Barley, 

2. Any variety of Oats. 

5. Islands of SHETLA2srD : Convener, Eobert Bell of Lunna. 

1. Any variety of Bere. 

2. Any variety of Oats* 

3. Perennial Eye Grass. 

7. District of Spey, Avoir, and Fiddochsibe : Convener, Sir 
George Maepherson Grant, Bart. 

1. Any variety of Barley. 

2. Any variety of Oats. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. in each District the Convener shall fix the time and place of Competi- 
appoint the Judges, and make all other necessary arrangements, in con¬ 
currence with the other Members of the Society, and the local Association of 
the District. Conveners will be furnished with blank Schedules for reporting 
the awards. 

2. The quantity shown in Competition by each Grower must not be less than 
three quarters of each variety of Grain, or two quarters of Beans or Grass Seeds. 
There must at least be two Competitors. The first Premium awarded by the 
District shall not be less than £1 for each kind of grain for which a Medal is 
claimed. 

3. The Judges shall be guided in their awards—Isi, By the purity of the 
Seed; 2d, By its freeness from extraneous seeds; and, 3d, Where there is an 
equality in these respects, by the weight. 

4. Successful Competitors must transmit, free of expense, two quarts of each 
kind of seed, addressed to the Secretary at the Society’s Museum, Geoi^ IV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 

5. The Returns must show, as accurately as possible, the produce per im¬ 
perial acre, also the altitude, exposure, and nature of the soil on which the 
crops were raised, together with the dates of sowing and reaping, and the 
weight per bushel. The varieties for which Premiums have been given must 
be named. Reports of the several Competitions must be lodged by the 1st of 
Kovember. 

6. The medals will be continued in each District for five consecutive years. 

Applications from other Districts must be lodged with the Semtary of the 
Safiety by 1st November next, . 
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s 2. PLOUGHIHG COMPETITIOlSfS. 

The Silver Medal will be given to the winner of the first Pre¬ 
mium at Ploughing Competitions, where there are fifteen Ploughs, 
and Premiums to the amount of Three Sovereigns, provided a 
Beport in the following terms is made to the Secretary, within one 
month of the Competition, by a Member of the Society, and the 
undempted conditions have been observed :— 


FORM OF REPORT. 


I of 

and Agricultural Society, 
Ploughing Match of the 
in the county of 
ploughs competed; 

hours were 

The sum of £ 
tions, viz.:— 


Member of the Highland 
hereby certify, that I attended the 
Association at 
on the when 

of land was assigned to each, and 
allowed for the execution of the work, 
was awarded in the following propor- 


[Here enumerate the names and designations of successful Com¬ 
petitors.] 


CofbiTIONS. 

1. All Matclies must he at the instance of a local Society or Ploughing 
Asfiociation, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or confined to the 
tenants of one estate, will he recognised. 

2. The title of such Society or Association, together with the name and 
address of the Secretary, must be registered with the Secretary of the Highland 
and Agnenithral Soeiety, No. 6 Albjn Place, Edinhuigh. 

3. Not more than one Match, In Ihe same season, can take place within the 
bounds of the same Society or Association. 

4. All Reports must he lodged within one month of the date of the Match, 
and certified by a Member of the Society who was present at it. 

5. A Member can only report one Match, and a Ploughman can only carry 
one Medal, in the same season. 

6. To warrant the 3Iedal, there must have been fifteen Ploughs in Competi¬ 
tion, and three Pounds awarded in Premiums. 

7. Ploughmen shall not be allowed any assistance, and their work must not 
he set up nor touched by others; on land of average tenacity the ploughing 
should he at the rate of an imperial acre in ten hours, and attention shoidd he 
given to the sufiSciency of the work below, as well as to its neatness above the 
surface. 
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3. REAPING MACHINES. 


The Silver Medal will be given to the Servant found most 
expert at a trial of Reaping Machines, when not fewer than four 
were in operation, and Premiums to the amount of Two Sove¬ 
reigns were awarded- Reports must be lodged with the Secretary 
not later than the 1st of November, by a Member who has in¬ 
spected the work. 

4. MEDALS IN AID OP PREMIUMS GIVEN BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


The Society being anxious to co-operate with local Associations, 
will give a limited number of Silver Medals annually, in addition 
to the Money Premiums aurarded in the district;— 


1. Stock.— To Local Societies not on the list of District Compe¬ 
titions, awarding Premiums for Stock to the amount of £10, 
and reporting their Shows to the Secretary—The Silver 
Medal for the best Male and for the best Female animal of 
any Pure Breed. 


Applied for by the Forbes and Fordyce Association—Convener, 
Sir Jolm Stuart Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart. 


"Western District of Mid-Lothian Association—Convener, Peter 
M‘Lagan of Pumpherston. 

Penicuik Society—Convener, the Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, 
Bart. 

Bnchan Society—Convener, George Baird of Stricken. 

Wester Ross Club—^Convener, Keith W. Stewart Mackenzie of 
Seaforth. 

Spey, Avon, and Fiddocliside Association—Convener, Sir George 
Maepherson Grant, Bart, 

Kilmarnock Qub—Convener, Frederick J. Tnmer, the Dean. 

Avondale Society—Convener, David Souter Robertson of White- 
hill. 


Dalbeattie Society—Convener, Wellwood H. Maxwell of 
Munches. 


c 2 
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Blaek Iste Sode^—Ccwaraier, Major Wardlaw, Belmadutliy. 
F^taroaim dmb— Coafm&f lieoteBant-Cioloiidi Msw^roj of 
tlbe Bum. 

Maadiliiie Sodefy—Convener, 0, V. Campfeell of Se&er- 

Sodefy—Convener^ James Yeiteli of Eliock. 

: liOoeliel-^Ciidiiiie Sodetj—Convener, Arthur Forbes Gordon of 
Eajne. ^ 

Caithness Sodety—Convenei^, Alexander Henderson of Stemster, 

^ ntf 


2- Wool#.—^For the best sample of the following wools:— 


Laid Cheviot, washed, 
liaid Cross, washed. 

Laid Blackfaced, unwashed. 
Hog, White Cheviot. 

White Long. 



011 % subject to its 
WIdle of Monar. 

3L For the best managed FARai —The Silver Medal. 

Applied for by the Nairnshire Society—Convener, 
ander Stables, Cawdor Castle. v j¥i!^ 

Invemess Society—Convener, Arthur Fortes 
Kinosxdineshire Club—Convener, Sir John S. Forbes, Bart. 
MaagahKne Sodety—Convener, C. V. H, Campbell of Nether- 


Kil 


Chb^-^4}onvGner, Frederick J. Turner, the Dean. 


4. For the best managed DaiBfT—The Mver MedaL 

Applied for by the ManeUine Sodel^—Convener, Colonel ^ 
Ferrier Hamilton. 

Kilmarnock Club—Convener, Frederick J. Tomer, the Dean. 

5, For the best managed Grbbn Crop—^T he Silver. 

Applied, for by the Bute Society—Convener, J^s^ies Muir, 
Barone Part 
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Inverness Society—Convener, Arthur Forbes of Culloden. 
Leochel-Cusbnie Society—Convener, A. Forbes Gordon of 
Bayne, 

Clackmannan Society—Convener, James Johnstone of Alva. 
Fettercairn Club—Convener, Lieut-Colonel Macinroy of the 
Burn. 

Mauchline Society—Convener, Q. V. Campbell of Kether- 
place, 

Kincardineshtxe Club—Cot^&oiei^Sir John S. Forbes^ Bart. 
SilmarnellL dub—Convener, Ftmetiak J« Turner, the Dean. 

6. Fot the best managed Hay Crop— The Silvear MedaL 

AppUed for by the Clackmannanshire Sodeiy—Convener, James 
Johnstone of Alva. 

7. Fop the b^ fceft-FEJroBS—Ute Silver Medal’ 

Applied for by the Eilmamoek dub—Convener, Frederick J. 
Turner, the Dean. 

8 . To the most expert Hedge-cutter—^The Silver Medal. 

AppUed for by the Kilmarnock Club—Convener, Frederick J. 
^mer, the Dean. 

f 9 l: Ifo taiJbowrer most expert and efBcient in opening, laying, 

and filling Drains, and otherwise executing the works 
necessary in thorough Bralnizig—The Silver Medal. 

No Application, 

10. For the best Sweet Milk Cheese —^The Silver Medal. 

AppUed for hj the Cumnock Society—Convener. 

; Sanquhar Society—Convener, James Veitch of Eliock. 

11. F«rate iiicet <^bed Buiites—^T he Silrer MedaL . . 

' CniBiKHsk Sodefef— 

Sumjwlaar Sodc^-^—Convener, Jaaies Veiidb «if SSoci. 

12. For Ibost ObtSM&ftaSt ow BootB^Hie ^Irer Medal. 

Sa&q^ohar Soeiei^TrOiiBTeB^, JTaaBee Taidb of Eliock. 
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la best CoiiMOTiojsr or Seeds—^T he Silver Medal. 

A^pfUed fcr by Ae CEimaqek Sodety—Conveaer, 

ISanq^bar Society—Goareser, James Yeiich of Eliock. 

Medals to be issaed will be limited to ten in eacb dass, 
exeept No. 1. 

The Money Premiums given in Ae District must be £2 in each 
case, and in No. 1, £10. 

. Beporis of the. several Competitions, and applications for Medals 
in 1865, must be lodged by 1st November nest. 
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CLASS V. 


COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

The following Premiums are offered for Competition in the 
Parishes after mentioned The Medals and one-half of the Pre¬ 
miums are ^ren by the Soeiefy^ the other Judf is eontrilmied 
by the rffiG^peetiTe’Parhhes. 

C&IP9A&B8.: 

1. For the best hept Cottage in each I^yeiahr-Oae ‘Pmmi Uve 

Shillings ; and where there are four Coznpelilora—'^Eher 
SilrerMedaL 

2. For the second best—^(^,Fdn&d. 

8. Fcff the third best—^Fifteen Shilliags. 

QAEDBNS* 

1. For the best kept Cottage Garden in each Parish—One 
' Pound Five Shillings; and where there are four Competi* 
Ifef ; fo^—The Silver MedaL 

saeo^ best—One Pound. 

3. For &e third best—^Fifteen ShSlkigs. 

Aherdemskire, 

Leochel-Cushstib—C onvener, Arthiar Foihes Croxdon of Fajnc, 
SvBiCHEN—Convener, George Baird of Stridien. 

Edinburghshire, 

ttvener. The Bight Hon, Sir William Gibson-Graig SifiH 
'"hI ^wtp^Bari, 

Robert Stenart of CSax&n. , ;;:: 


Eifeshire, 




IiAHnreroir- 


n *s 
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Lesmahagov —^Convener, W, E. Hope Vere of Blackwood. 

Douglas—C onvener, Thomas Bennie Scott, Castle Mains. 

Pe6hles8MT$, 

Broughtost—C onvener, James Tweedie of Qnaarter. 

P^ihshire. 

St Haatu^s—C onvener, William Macdonald Macdonald of St Martins. 

Roxburghshire, 

AsrcRini—Convener, Sir William Scott of Ancmm, Ban., M.P. 

WigtomnsJdrc, 

Kibkcolm—C onvener, David Gntlirie, Stranraer. 

Leswalt —Convener, Sir Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, Bart., M.P. 
Port-Patrick —Convener, Sir Edward Hnnter Blair, Bart. 

Old Luce —Convener, Sir J ohn G. Dalrjmple Hay of Park Place, Bart. 
SxoxEYEiRK—Convener, David Frederick, Dumbreddon. 

CONDITIONS. 

!• Competitions may take place in the different Parishes for Cottages and 
Gardens, or for either separately. 

2. The occupiers of Gentlemen's Lodges and Gardners’ Houses, as well 
as Gentlemen's Servants occupying Cottages in the Policies, or on land in 
|]iB natural possession of their masters, are ezeladed. The inspection must 
he eompleted by the Ist of October. In making the inspection, the Conveners 
may take the aasistonoe of any competent judges. 

3. The annual ralne of each Cottage, aith the groimd oocnpied in the 
parish by a Competitor, shall not exceed £5 sterling. A Competitor who has 
gained a Premium in a previous year cannot compete again for the same or a 
lower Premium, but will be allowed a Medal if recommended by the Inspeeii&g 
Committee. 

4. If the Cottage is oocnpied by the proprietor, the roof must be in good 
Tepur; if die roof is of thatch, it must be in good repair, though in the occu- 
paim of a tenant. The interior and external conveniences must be clean 
and orderly—^the windows must be free of broken glass, clean, and afTordixig 
the means of vendlation. Dunghills, and all other nuisances, must be removed 
fsxm the £reat and gables, hi awarding the Cottage Premiums, preference 
will be given to Competitors who, in addition to the above requisites, bare dis¬ 
played the greatest taste in ornamenting the extericr of their houses, and the 
groimd in ^nt and at the gables. 

^ In estimating the claims for the Garden Premiums, the Judges should 
have in view—the sufficiency and neatness of the fences and walks; the clean- 
ness of the ground; the qua^ty and choke of the crops; and the general pro- 
dttctivenesa of the garden. 

Beports, stating the number of Competitors, the names of successful 
partka, and the nature of the exertlonB which have been made by them, must be 
transmitted bjthe Conveners to the Seexetazy on or before Ist of November next. 

Paxiafaes of these Premiums must lodge applications with the Seoare« 

taiy on or boftee the Isl November next. 
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' MEDALS FOR COTTAGES OR GARDENS. 

The Society will issue annually twelve Medals to local Asso¬ 
ciations or individuals, who at their own expense establish Pre¬ 
miums for Cottages or Gardens. 

The Medals T^ill be issued upon a Beport by a Member of the Society, 
in the terms requir^ by the preceding conditions, describing the merits 
of the Cottages or hardens. The Hearts to be lodged with the Secre¬ 
tary on or before ihe 15th Oclob^ 1864. 

ApplUd for 

The Parishes of Forglen and Alvah. 

The Mauchline Horticultural Society. 

The Newburgh Gardening Society. 

The Conan and Marybuigh Gardening Society. 

The United East Lothian Society. 

The Lo^ealmond and Glenalmond Horticultural Society. 

Arthur Forbes Gordon of Bayne. 

Archdeacon Bisset of Lessendmm. 

Sir George Maepherson Grant, Bart. 

^ ^ IMPROVING EXISTING COTTAGES. 

To the Bmprietor in Scotland who shall report the Improvement 
of the greate^ number of Cottages in the years 1861,1862, and 
1863^The Gold Medal. 

BUILDING NEW COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Erection of 
greatest number of approved Cottages during the years 1860, 
1861,1862, and 1863—The Gold Medal. 

' ' - , COKDITIOK8. ; , 

1. ^ above Premiuina must be m or 

befm ^ ^ Odeber next, to alow an oC ^ dif- 

femt Ootlagea. 1%ie^ iu^^eetiun will be % a CmiiiRtoe of the 

Society's smd Bepoiis must be to Semiasy m or 

be^ tim let . 

2. Theaajs^ViE6aeefteCbllageor(I^^i«||8aj^^ 

giound, most iiol'uxoeei JS.' "'ir-':'‘ 

3. In estimating of 

m view:—^The eztemai a|>pettiWM of Oo^agea; their iatmaiai aeemaaio- 
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dation; the arrangements of the outhouses; the means of drainage and ven* 
illation ; and the expense of the building or of the alteration, eompared with 
its durability and accommodation. When the Cottages of one Competitor are 
superior in style and comfort to those of another, though not so numerous, the 
Inspectors will give them the preference, provided they amount at least to 
three, and have been erected at a moderate expense. 

4. Parties competing will forward to the Society Plans, Specifications, and 
Estimates, of which, and of all information sent therewith, copies may be taken 
for publication, if the Society shall see fit, and the original^ returned to the 
parties within six months, if desired. 


ACCOMMODATION POR FARM-SERVANTS. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have erected on his 
estate the most approved Farm-buildings in reference to the proper 
accommodation of Farm-servants—The Gold Medal. 

Beports, Plans, and Specifications to be lodged by the 1st November 
1864. 



GENERAL SHOW OF STOCK AND IHFLEMENTS, 

AT 

STIELING, 

On the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th of Adqdst 1864. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, E.T., 
Frenieni qf the Sdekty. 


HIS GRACSI THE BDKE OF MONTROSE. K.T., 
" Chakiaan of the Local Gonumttek ' 


The IKstrict ooxoiected with the Show comprises the Coooiiies of 
Stseuuno, Hdmbaeton, »Qd Odacshannan, sad ^ 
Westmm XKvisioo of PsaT39SHUEUi. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


STOCK. 

To be enteted with the Secretary on or before Friday, 17ih Jme. 
JI|iiioiiyi|il; in the Yard <m Saturday and Monday, 30th Jnly and 
and between 6 and 8 A.V. on Tn^^y, 2d Angnst. 
I^odged h 9 Taei^y, 2d August, 

Fbdiibited .!]hiea8i^, Wedn^i^j, and Thursday, 2d, 3d, aad 4th 
Angnsh 

XKFDBIIBH^. 

To be entered with'the Secretary on or before Friday, 17th d'une. 
'Beemred in the Yard on Satni^y, 30th Jnly, and Monday, Isi 
August. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 2d, 8d, and 4U> 


, TEHlIINATION OF show. _ C' 

';J^@w(Air,;4|h August, at 5 p.tf. Sto<^ iijidi riiii!jiln^^feir*fe 
Friday.afterB^ 




'1^4 1^'tiie 
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GEJTESAL snow AT STJRLIK0 1864. 


PEEHIUHS. 


CLASS I.-CATTLE. 

Note. —The Medium Gold Medal mil be given to ang anmal nhich has 
gained the Society's highest Premium at a former Show m the classes of 
aged Bulls^ Cows, and Stallions. 


Section short-horn. 

1 Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1862, 

Second best,. 

Third best.. 

Breeder of Best Bull,. 

2 Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1862,. 

Second best,.. 

Third best,.. . 

3 Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1863, . 

Second best, ........ 

Third best, 

4 Best Cow of auj age, ...... 

Second best). 

Third best,.. 

5 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 18^^ 

Second best,. 

Third best, . . ....... 

6 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jaa. 1863, 
Seomdbest, 

best, .. 


Twenty Soverei^s. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal, 
The Silver Medal. 
Twenty Sovereigns. 
Ten Sovereigns. 

The Bronze Medal. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
Five Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Fifteen Sovereigns. 
Eight Sovereigns. 
The Bronze MedaL 

live Soverei^aa. 
The Bitmse MedaL 
!Sght Sovereigns. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 


POLLED (ABBR&ESK OE ANGUS). 

Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1862, Twenty Sovereigi^ 

Second best,.Ten Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronse Me&L 


liad after 1st Jan. 1862, 



9 Best 


The Silver Medal. 
TweaijJSWereigns. 
Ten S^ereigns. 
Tbe Brcmze Medal. 
Sovereigns, 


Second best, . . . . . . . . . Five Sovereigns. 

Third best, . . . • . . •"7 The Bronze Medal. 

10 Best Cow of any age,.. Fifteen Sovereigns. 

Second best, .Eight Sovereigns. 

Third best, The Bronze Medal 

11 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1862, Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best, .Fire Sovereigns. 

Third best, * . ..The Bronze Medal 

12 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1863, Eight Sovereigns: 

Second best,.Four Soverei^s. 

Third best, .The Bronze, Medal 
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POLLED (galloway). 

Section 

13 Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1862, 

Second best,. 

Third best, .. 

Breeder of Best Bull,. 

14 Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1862, 

Second best^. 

Third best, ‘. 

15 Best Ball calved after 1st Jan. 1863, 

Second best^ ... 

Third best,. 

. 16 Best Oow^f any age, 

Second best,. 

Third best,... 

17 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan* 1862, 
Second best^ 

Third best, 

18 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan* 1863, 
Second best, 

Third best. 


Twenty Sovereigns. 
Ten Sovereigna 
The Bronze Medal. 
The Silver Medal. 
Twenty Sovereigns. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
Five Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Fifteen Sovm%ns. 

Ten Sovere^s. 
Five Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Eight Soverdgnsi. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze MedaL 


AYRSHIRE, 

19, Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1862, 
SoGftl^d best, 

Third best, . . 

Breeder rf Best Bull, 

20 Best Bull eaived after 1st Jan. 1862, 
Second best, 

Third best. 

21 Best Bull calved alter 1st Jan. 1863, 
Second best, ......... 

Third best,. 

^2 Best Cow in Milk of any age, . . 

Second best,. 

; best, • 

23 6ow in Calf of any age, . . . 


Twenty Sovereigns. 
Ten Sovereigns. 

The Bronze MedaL 
The Silver MedaL 
Twenty Sovwreijgi]^ 
Ten Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
Five Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Ten Sovereigna 
Five Sove 
The 


24 fieliyr <^ved after lai J^ 18^ 


l^lrd b^t, . * 

25 Best Beif^;dalve4 

Second b^^ . ^ * - - ■ - .* 
Third best . . ^ * 


^Bronze Medal. 
B^ht Sovereigns. 
Ww Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
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Sectioit 


HIGHLAND. 


26 Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1861, Twenty Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Ten Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal 

Breeder of Best Bull.The Silver Medal 

27 Best Bull calved after Ist Jan. 1861, Twenty Sovereigns. 
Second best, ......... Ten Sovereigns. 

Third best, ......... The Bronze Medal. 

28 Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1862, Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal 

29 Best Cow of any age.Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,. . . Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,. ..The Bronze Medal. 


30 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1861, Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Five Soverei^s. 

Third best,.. The Bronze Medal- 

Si Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1862, l^glit 

Second best,' ... ..^ ^ 

TMrdbest,. . '.. . - The 


FAT 8?»XnL 

32 Beet Ox of any Pare or Cross breed 

ealved after 1st Jan. 1861,. . . MedinmGoldMedaL 

Second best,.The Silver MedaL- 

Third best,.The Brooze Xedi^ 

33 Best Ditto, after 1st Jan. 1862,. . . MedinmOiMiiMiBt. 

Seeoiid bast, ... The Mvhc IfiiiliiL 

'•■•HWi'beirt,-.-llwBwl^Medal. 

^ let Jan. 1863, .' .' MoWMMedal. 

• V '■ *' • •' The ®hjer Medal. 

Medal. 

3o Best Highlaod Ox ealved ail^ i«fc : 

Jan, 1860,.. . MedismOoldMedal. 

Second best, ..The Silver Medal 

Third best, The Bronze Medal 

36 Best Ditto, after 1st Jan. 1861,. . .' MedininGkild Medal 

Second best,.The Silver Medal 

Third best, . . . ... The Bronze Medal 

37 Best Cross Heifer (^Ived after ■ Ist 

r Jw. 1862, ........ MedhnnOoMlfe^M 

SeOoad best, ......... The iSlvM'Madid.' 

^ Third^beBt, .. iThe ' 
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li 


SSCTIOH 

38 Best Ditto, after 1st Jan. 1863, . . . Medium Gold Medal 

Second best,.The Silver Medal. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal 


CLASS n.-HOBS£S 

SOB. AOBlOHLTDBAli P0HPO8BS. 

1 JBesI Stollkm foaled before 1st Jaa. 

.Thirty 

Seeoad best«.Fifteea Sofm^eigm. 

Third b^t,.The Medid. 

Breeder of best Stsdlion, ^ , The SUrer Medal, 

2 Ifost Satire Colt foaled a(t^ 1st Jan. 

1861, . ..Twenty Sovereigns. 

Second best, ......... Ten Soverei^s. 

Third best,.. The Bnnize Medal. 

*3 Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 

1862.Fifteen Sovereigns. 

Se<»>nd best,.Eight Sovereigns. 

!1P^^r4best^ ..The Bronze Medal. 

Ckdt foaled *afber let Jan. • 
iBte, . ........ Ten Soverei^B. 

Second b^a • . . ..Five Soverej^s. 

Third best, ,.The Bronze Heda|. 

5 Best Mare (with foal at foot) foaled 

before 1st Jan. 1861, . . . . . Twenty Sovereigns. 

Second best,.. Ten Sovereigns. 

Third best, ......... The Bronze Medal. 

Mare (in foal) foaled before 1st 

MV Jan. 1861,.Fifteen Sovereigns. 

* : & .. Bight Sovea^- ' 

. boat, ^ . The Brenaa.l 

foaled after 1st Jan. 1861, ■ 

.' • . . ^ 

^ - i w':; i 

8' l«i JsB. 1888, • 

jt&. i- ... 4" 

lli»'-Braib«ill»daL 

9 M Jan. <88!^ . - -Ilk 

SaeaudlMI^ ; .• V- Sovereigns. 

Hurd bee^ .r .• v. ^ T!ie Bnmae T 
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CLASS ni.-SHEEP. 


LEICESTER. 


Section 


1 Best Tup, not above four shear,. . . 

Seeoud best,.. . 

Third best,. 

2 Best Dinmont or Sheai'ling Tup, . - 

Second best, .. 

Third best-,. 

3 Best five Ewes not above four shear, . 

Second best,.. 

Third best, ......... 

4 Best five Shearling Ewes or Gimmers, 
Second best, ......... 

Third best,.. 

CHEVIOT. 

6 Best Tup not above four shear,. . • 
Second best> 

Third b^ ......... 

6 Best Dinmont m Shearling Tnp/ • . 
Second best, 

TbM heat,.. 

7 Ewes not above four shear, . 

Se^ndbest, .. . . 

Third best,.. . . 

Best Fen of Ijamb& shown with Ewes, 

8 Best five Shearling Ewes or Gimmers, 
Seoond best, 

- ......... 


mLACSEAOm 


Third besi^ y ft 

Best Dinmont . 

Second best, . . • y . . > . 
Third best, ......... 

Best five Ewes not above four shear, . 
Second best, ......... 

TldMbest, . - . •. 

j^Stest Fen Lambs shown with Ewes, 

; Spitforn Sheariiiig Ewes or Gimmers, 


Ten Sovereigns. 

Five Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
Five Sovereigns. 

The Bronze MedaL 
Eight Sovereigns. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Eight Sovereigns. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 

I 

Ten Soreteigns. 
Fire SoTerewns. 
'Dte Bnmze MedsL 
Tea S^rete^]^ 
!!▼» I^Tereigns. 
The Btonze Medal. 

Sovereigns. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze MeA4. 
The Silver Sfete ' 




Brintse Med^ 
Tea Sovereigns. 
Five Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Eight Sovereigns. 
Four SovereignsL 
The Bronse MedaL 
Tlie Silver MedaL 
Eight Sov^c^l^l^, 
Foot 


r-HW 
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Sectioh 

SOUTHDOWN. 


13 Best Tap- not above four shear,. . . Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best, ..Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

14 Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup, . . Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best, • ;.. Five Sovereigns. 

Third best, . .... . . .- . The Bronze Medal. 

Id Best Five Ewes not above four shear, Sovereigns. 

Seeotzd ... Foot Sovere^s. 

.* .■ . . .• . The B^ase MedaL 

1$ fiwes or GhmneeB,’ Sovemgns. 

__-__ 


Tlird best*.* a IV jBrwse 


I^O^irOOLLSlD OTHEE THAN I^EICBSTBB. 

'1^ ti0l Eb6Te IStiiif' eii^^ % • . Sovereigns* 

Seeond best, WitB Sovei^gns* 

Third best,.. t The Bronze Medal. 

18 Best five Gimmers or Ewes not above * 

four shear, Eight Sovereigns. 

Second,.Four Sovereigns. 

Third, . • * ... . The Bronze MedaL 


W™.: OTHER THAN SOHTHIKJfWN. 

19 above fimr shear,« . . Ten Sovm^E 

Seeondba^ . . • . .* • . .* . !]^ve Sovemps^ 
Third best, The Bnmze Medid. 

20 Best five Gimmers or Ewes not abbve 

four shear, . . • ISght Sovereigns. 

Second best, . . . ..Four Sovereigns. 

_S V _ _.v inv TV -iRr v 




ThM best, ......... The Bronze MedaL 
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Sectioh 

4 Best Sow, small breed.Six Soverei^s. 

Second best, . ..Three Sorerei^s. 

Third best>.. • The Bnmze Medal. 

5 Best Fen of three Figs, not exceeding 

8 moaihs old, large breed, . . . Four SoTereigns. 

Second best, .Two Sovereigns. 

Third best,.. The Bronze Medfd. 

' 6 Best Fen of three Hgs, not exceeding 

$ months old, small breed,. . Four Sovereigns. 
Second best, ...... 1 . . Two Sovereigns. 

Third best, . . . ^.The Bronze MedaL 


GLASS Y.-EXXBA STOCK 

Ahikals not indoded in the Competing Sections maj be entered 
as Extra Stock, and will receive Hokorart Frekihxs when 
^eeia% eommendod. 


. CoLOUBnO nOBKlttGb. . . 

Ssoriox. ,c ’.\ T . ' 

1 BesshGo^ and 2 Hens,...... The Silver Medal. 

SsoDod hest, ..The Bnmze Medal. 

2 Besl'CwAerel and 2 FaliRts, . . . The Silver MedaL 

' Seecmd .The Broipe Medal. 

’ WhITK DoRKIHG. ■ - ' 

d 2 Hens, ..... The 



2FXl|et&.. ■ 






5 Best Cock^a^' t ^ffilver Medal. 

Second bes^ . . '.-. The Bronze Medal. 

6 Best Oocfcarel and 2 FuBets,..... The Silver Medal. 

SeeoDd beat,.. The Bronze Med^ 

White Cochih-Chuta. 

T. BBSt God; and 2 Hens, .... . . . The Silver MeildC 

%ififl«Abea*,,.The &QOze.]ied|it.:', 

S 9hieiii..GcdMsel and 2 Pullets, . . . The SQv#i']ip|i|,lt 
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SECTION 

B9AHAHTOOTBA. 

9 Best Cbds and 2 Hens,. 

Second best,. 

10 Best Cockerel and 2 FolleiB, . . . 
Second best,. 


itAXOtX. 

11Oodt awtl S Hens,. 

KJVwUinE 1 ^, • «,« «>*« ^ 

1% Cbdk^I imd 2 Pullets, . . . 
Seooiidlesl^ 

&PAJ!7ISH« 

^ Best Cbck flzid 2 Hens,. 

Seecuoid best, . , . 

14 Best Cockerel and 2 Pallets, « . . 
Second best, .. 


GoLDJiisr Hamburg. 
15 Best Cock and 2 Hens, ..... 

and 2 JPnllctts, . . • 

SiLYER Hamburg. 

17 Best Cock and 2 Hens, ..... 
Second best, ......... 

18 Best Cockerel and 2 Pallets, . . . 

Second best,. 

, . Polish. 

Oodk and 2 Hens, ..... 

" . . . . 

30 2 JE^lets, . '' 

31 Bs#,Ci!iiA.i^;^aaB% . 

Second bee%•' f ^ ^ 


The Silver Medal. 
The Bronze Medal. 
The Silver Medal 
The Bronze Medal. 


TbeSdver Medal. 
The Bronze MedaL 
The Silver Medal. 
The Bronze MedaL 


The Silver Medal 
The Bronze MedaL 
The Silver Medal. 
The Bronze Meda}. 


The Silver Medal 
The Bronze MedaL 
The Silver MedaL 
The Braoze Medal. 


The Silver Medal. 
The Bronze MedaL 
The Silver Medal. 
The Bronze Medal. 



TiinSa^Metol. 
TieBtoiW Medi^ 

The Bronze 'IMUL'' 
d2 
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Sbctioh 

Aht othbe Bkbbd. 

23 Best Cock aod 2 Hens, . . . . . 

Second best,. 

24 Best Cockerel snd 2 Pallets, . . . 

Second besi^. . . 


TheSOmlfAdal. 
l%e Bronze Medal., 
The Silver HedaL 
The Bronze Medd. 


Bahtaks. 

25 Best Cock and 2 Hens, ..... 

Second best,. . . 

26 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets,' . . . 
Second best, ......... 


The Snver Medal 
The Bronze Medal. 
The Silver Medal. 
^e Bronze Medal 


Oapohs —Ofmif Breed. 
27 Best S ........ 

. Second bcf^.. 


The Silver Medal. 
The Bronze Medal. 


Bucks— White Ayle^itr^.- 
28 Best Brake and 2 Beffiks,... . » . lltt 
Second bes^ • «. a *'*<.* . 



2&Ml^SMkeand'2 Dudes. .... The SUver Medal. 
4 ^^^SleMd best, ..The Bronze Medal 



'Bocks —Any other Breed. 

;B^eand2Badcs, .... T|ee1 
i.TW‘1 

-.f., V).,t 1 , » .. 

31 *1^ Sliver Medal 

Second Bn»ze Medal 

, ' 

Tobests —Any o&er Breed. 

'32 Best Code and 2 Hens, . . : . : SSver Medal 

Second best, . ..Hie Bruize Mndal 
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CLASS YIL-IMPLEMEMTS. 

Note .—^Premiums for Implements and Macliinery have been 
withdrawn, and trials, during the currency of a Show, discon¬ 
tinued, in terms of a report approved of by a General Meeting 
of the Society on 21st January 1863. Rrference is made to 
General Regulations 32, 33, and 34, for the terms on which 
Implements may now be exhibited, and for the period at, and the 
conditions under which they will be tried and rewarded. 


REGULATIONS, 

OENURAl. G0KDITI02I8. 

1. Members of the Society are admitted to the Show-Yard without payment 
fm exhibiting a Member's Ticket** except during the inspection by the Judges, 
when os. will be chaxged. Tickets wiU be sent to all Members residing in the 
Bmtanci eonneoted with the Show—^the counties of Stirling, Dumbarton, and 
C^UMdcmaimaa, and the Western diyiskm of Perthshire. Members residing in 
other loealiiaes must apply for Tickets at the Secretary’s Office, 6 Albyn Place, 
Edmburgh, not iaier the 2dd of July. 

2. Stock must be the property, and in possession of ibe Exhibitor frozn 
the date of the Cer^Lficate of Entry, and the exact age must be stated In the 
Certificate. 

3. Stallions and aged Bulls must ha?e had prodnoe, and must have served, 
within the year of the Show; two-year-old BuIIb must have served within that 
year. 

4. All Ck>WB must have had calves previous to the Show, and when exhibited, 
they must either be in milk or in calf; if in milk, birth must have been within 
9 Bumths of the Show; if in calf, birth must be certified within 4 months after 
the Show* 

fi. XWQ^year^cdd Heifers, of the Short-hom and FoHed bmcti^ most be in 
calf when exhibited, and birth must be certified within 9 months affew the Show. 

6. Maxes hi Seotikm must have produced finds a&er Ist Jamiaxy 2864^ 
and fhabxaimt be aihMii;, except when death earn be proved. iOaxea m Seetiaa 
6 must be in fioal, a^d awards will be suspended birth is certified. 

7. Ewes Bi^ OixnxEwrs must be taken from regular broediog fioolaB* All 
Ewee most have reared Immbs in 1864, and Ewes in SeetioDs 7 and II. 
(Cheviot and Black^faoed) must be in milk, and have their lambs at fbot. 

8. An animal which has gained a first pretminm at a Qefaezal Shew of the 
Society cannot again compete in the same cdasa. 

9. No animal shall bw on Hs zug^ harness,'pail, or othe^ fittings, aoy 
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initial, crest, or mark of ownership, nor be distingnbhed otherwise than 
the number indicatuig its place in the Catalogue. 

10. Except for extra Stock, Coinmendationa wiH onij he ^en for one lot 
In each Section—the fourth in merit. 

11. The Tiolation hj an Exhibitor of any one of the Begnla^ns will in^ 
Tolve the forfeiture of all Premiams awarded to him. 

12. Should it bs proxed to the satisfaction of the IHrectors that an animal 
has been entered under a false name, pedigree, or description, for the purpose 
of misleading the Directors or Judges as to Ite qualification or properties, the 
case shall be reported to the first General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor 
shall be disqualified from again competing at the Society's Shows, and his name, 
if he be a Member, struck from the roll. 

13. When an animal has prexiously been disqualified by the decision of any 
Agricultural ALSSodation in Great Britain or Ireland, such disqualification shall 
attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the dis^alificaiion, fail to state it and 
the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Directors to judge of its ralidity. 

14. Protests against the awards o£ the Judges must be lodged with the 
Secretary not later than 10 a.x. on Wednesday, 3d August, and parties must 
be in attendance at the Oommitted>lloom, in the Show-Yard, at 12, when 
protests will be disposed of. . 

15. The Society shall not be liable for any loss or damage which Stock, Im¬ 
plements, or other articles may sustain at the l%ow, or in consequence of haring 
been sent to it. 

16. The decisbns of the Judges, as oonfinncd by the Direitoa, aare tjoai, 
and no appeal Is oompetent. 

Itr. The PtemiuBs awarded will be paid alter the Ist Noxember 1864, and 
inay be tatas either in money or In plate. 

cnaTimoATES or mmY ron sfrocR. 

18. Etwry lot must be intimated by a Certificate of Entry lodged with the 
Secretazy not tater than Friday the l*!th of June, Printed Items xrill 
be XBsaed on application to the Semtary, or to the local Seeretary^ John M. 
Chomdi^saB, 1^*^ writer, Stirling* 

29. Admlmam-ordteis to the Yard for Stock and Serraats wili be torwarded 
by past ineilaaB to 

loMt'iiOiidet fete stolnl. 

20. Exhibitors, not Members of toe Sociefy, shall pay as Entry-Money for 
each lot of Stock 2^ per cent, on the highest Premium for which the il^try 
is made. Members may show three lots of Stock in each Section free, but must 
pay the same percentage on the premium for each additional lot. The Entry- 
Money for Poultiy is 2s. 6d. on each lot, and Members may show two lots fires 
in each Seotioou 


^ sTiiJc. amrr. 

21. Covered aoccxtnmodation will be proxided for the whole of toe Stodk, end 
toe fdlowing rates shall be paid by alt Exhibitors at the timeof jDaldng toebr 
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s. <2. 

Stallions—3 year old—and 2 year old Entire Colts.10 0 

All other Horses and Cattle 2 years old and upwards.... ? 6 

Yearling Colts, Fillies, Bulls, and Heifers.... 5 0 

Sheep and Swine, per pen. 5 0 

Poultiy, per coup... 2 6 


AD3CISSIDN OF STOCK. 

22. The Yard will he opeoa for Stock on Saturday 30th July and Monday 
let August, and between Six and Eight o*eloek on the morning of the 2d. 

23. One Servant will be admitted in charge of each lot. Bolls must be se¬ 
cured by a nose ring, with chain or rope attached. 

24. No Exhibitor shall be permitted to remove Cattle, Sheep, or Swine j&om 
the Yard till Five p.h. on Thursday 4ih August, except on oertiicafe by the 
Veterinary Surgeon employed by tbe Directors. 

25. Horses may be withdrawn at Six each evening on a deposit of £2 far 
each animal, which shall be forfeited if the animal is not brought back at 
Seven o’clock tbe fallowing morning. 

26. Servants in charge of Stock must bring their own buckets or pails. A 
first bedding for Horses, Cattle, and Swine will be provided by the Society, 
but all other fodder and food for Stock will be supplied, at fixed prices here¬ 
after to be published, by a Contractor employed by the Society. Any Servant 
removing bedding from an adjoining stall will be fined in double the amount 
taken. 

riiACzna and junoiNo stock. 

2?. Tbe Judges wih common^ their Inspection at Nine o’clock on Tuesday. 
2d August; and till then, mily Servants in charge of Stock will be allow^ 
to remain in the Yard. There shall be no aw^ unless the Jndges deem 
the animals to have sufficient merit, more especially if there is only one lot 
in the Section; and it shaE be in their power to suggest the xemovsd of any 
lot which appears to them unworthy of being placed in the Yard. 

28. A Member of Committee will attend each Section of the Judges. It 
will be his duty to see that no obstruction is ofibied to them, and that the space 
reserved for them is not encroached on; to communicate to the Secretary any 
question that may arise for the consideration of the Committee; to complete 

reports; and to ticket the prize animals. 

29. It shall not be competent for any Exhibitor, nor for his Factor or Land- 
Steward, to act as a Judge or Attending Member in any class in which he is 
oontperiiag; and no Exhibitor shall remain in charge of any lab, wlmther be¬ 
longing to himself or another, while the Judges are in tbe Yard. 

ADH1S8IOF OF FCBUD. 

30. Tbe pnhlia will be admitted to the Stoek-Yaxd on Tuesday at 9 ajk., 
ImmediKidiy after the Jndgm have been oondnoted to tibeir several atatkiDs^ and 
before the inspeeiSen comnm^^ HoldemofMembers*Tickefe,sndExhilntoB^ 
of Stock win be eiiarged 5s. for admWio& to the judging; all others lOs. 
The spaoe reserved for the judgee wHl be enoioaed by rapes, and no enoroai^ 
meni wiO be permittod. 
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31. After 2 r.x. on Tuesday, Holders of Me^n'bers' Tickets will be admitted 
free. The cbarges to others will be, 

Tuesbat after 2 p.m., Half-a-crown. 

WEoaESBAT, from 8 a ic. till 1 p.m., Half-a-crown; and after 1, a Shilling. 

XHUBsnAY from 8 a.m. tOl 5 p.h., a Shilling. 

The Implement-Yard will be open on Tuesday forenoon while the Stock is 
being judged. Holders of Members’ Tickets admitted free; others at Ss. 6d.; 
thereafter one Payment admits to both Yards. 

EKTRY or IXPLEMBnTS. 

82. All articles must be entered with the Secretary on or before 17th June, 
and Exhibitors must intimate whether they wish their goods placed under cover 
or not, and specify the space they require. The price of shedding, per lineal 
foot of frontage, with a depth of 20 feet, shall be Is. 6d. to Members, and 2s. 
to Ncm-members. 

33 Members may show Implements free if shedding is not required, and 
^Non-members will be charged according to space occupied. 

34. When an Implement or Machine is supposed to embrace a new inven¬ 
tion, or radical improvement, the nature of such must be specified in the entry, 
to enable the Directors to order an inspection with a view to a trial. Such 
triiQ, when recommended by the inspecting Committee, will be institnted in a 
convenient locality, and at a season of the year suitable for the operation of the 
Imidement or machine, which, when tSHomig^y tested, will be entitled to msk 
aPreminmas theDizeoftoroinayieedtlnawic^^ent^ ^pOKief 
employed by them. 

pXACiKe iwiuiKEliTB ht tbb iTAnn. 

35^ The Yard wdl be open for the reception of Implements on Saturday 
30th fuly, and Monday 1st August;, and the public will be admitted at 10 a.x. 
an the 2d. 

36. There must be attached to each Ixnplemeni, when forwarded to the Show, 
a label, bearing the Exhibitor’s name, and that of the Implement. 

37. The articles of each Exhibitor will be all placed in one stand. 

38. All articles must remain in the Yard till Five F.ii. onTJamsdajfhe 
Ah!PGist» aad laay he kept there till the afternoon of Friday. 

VLMom Ann judouss rouniET. 

30. Poidtry mlost be brought to the Show^Yaid m Monday 1st August, or 
on the monaiog of the Sd. Hold wiQ be admitted withoat an Admission- 
order. Ckmps, food, and attendance will be fonnd by the Society. 

40. No lot to be remoTed firam the Yard till Five o^cloek on Thursday the 
4th August. 


Pnemium Lists, Certificates of Entiy, and Eegnlations, may be 
obtained by applying at the Secretary s OflSce, No. 6 Albyn Placsf, 
Edinburgh, or to John M. Cuhhikgham, Esq., writer, Stirling. 

The Secretory will "attend at Stirling on Thursday and Friday, 
16th and 17th June, to close the entries. 
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GENEEAL SHOW OE STOCE AIG) IMPLEMENTS, 

At INVERNESS, in 1865. 


The IMstrict connected with the Show will comprise the Conntieg 
of Ihverhess, Morat and Naikh, Boss and Osomabty, 
OaITBHESS, SOTHEBXiAJfO, and Objutet. 


Bremiams mil be offered for iite following OHasaes:— 
CATTLE 
SHOKT-HOBir. 

Balls calved before 1st January...Iggg 

Bulls calved after 1st January .1863 

Bulls calved after 1st January.1864 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1863 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1864 

HIOHLAND. 

Bulls calved before let January .....1862 

Bulls calved after 1st January...1862 

Bulls calved after 1st January...1863 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st Jannaiy.1883 

Heifers calved after Ist January.1863 

POIiLBD—^Airous, abeedeef, and galloway. 

Bulls calved before 1st January.1863 

Bulk calved after 1st January ...1863 

Bnlis calved after 1st January...1864 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st Jannaiy.....1863 

Hrifers ealved after Ist Jannaiy ...1864 

ATBSmBE. 

Balls calved after Isi January .....1863 

Cows in Ddilk of any aga.^ 

Oowa in Calf of any age. ' 

Heifers calved alter Ist Janaaiy....«... ... .. ..1863 
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EXTRA STOCK. 

Oxen of any pure or cross breed calved after 1st January ... 1862 
Oxen of any pure or cross breed calved after 1st January ...1863 
Oxen of any pure or cross breed calved after 1st January *..1864 


Highland Oxen calved after 1st January .1861 

Highland Oxen calved after 1st January ..1862 

Cross-bred Heifers calved after 1st January.1863 

Cross-bred Heifers calved after 1st January.1864 

HORSES 

For Agricultural Purposes. 

Stallions foaled before 1st January...1862 

Entire Colts foaled after Ist January.1862 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January.1863 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January......1864 

Mares with foal at foot, foaled before 1st January ..1862 

Mares in fool, foaled before ist January ..1862 

Fillies foaled after 1st January ..1862 

Fillies foaled after 1st January ...1868 

Fillies foaled after Ist January ......^....4664 


PONIES. 

Stallions not exceeding 14 hands. 
Mares not exceeding 14 bands. 

SHEEP. 

MICESTER- 

Tups not more than four shear. 
Binmont or Shearing Tups. 

Ewes not more than four shear. 
GStearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

CHEVIOT. 

Tups not more than four shear. 
Dinmont or Shearling Tups. 

Ewes not more than four shear. 
Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

BLACKFACED. 

Tups not more than four shear. 
Dinmont or Shearling Tups. 

Ewes not more than four shear. 
Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 
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SOUTHDOWN. 

Tups not more than four shear. 

Ewes not more than four shear, or Gimniers. 

LONG-WOOLLBD OTHER THAN LBIOESTER. 

Tups not more than four shear. 

Ewes not more than four shear, or Gimmers. 

BHORT-WOOLLBD OTHER THAN SOUTHDOWN. 

Tups not more than four shear. 

Ewes not more than four shear, or Gimmeins. 

EXTRA. 

Shearling Wethers of any cross* 

< Lambs of any cross. 

Note.— Ev^es and Gmmers to be esslibited in pern of five^ 
and tn the Cheviot and Blackfaeed Breeds^ Ewes must 
he in milk with lambs at foot 

SWINE. 

Soars» lailge breed* I Sows, large breed. 

Boars, small breed. | Sows, small breed. 

Pigs not exceeding 8 monihs old, large breed. 

Figs not exceeding 8 months old, small breed. 

POULTRY. 

Cock and Two Hens, Cockerel and Two Pullets, of the 
following breeds;— 

Game. 

Any other Breed. 

Bantams. 

White Aylesbtffj Dudes. 
Eouen Diicks. 

Any other Breed. 

B]a<^ Norfolk Turkeys* 

Any other Breed. 

Geese. 

Capons (coops of three). 


Coloured Dorking. 
White Dorking. 
Ooloured Cochin China* 
White Oochin China. 
Bramahpootra* 

Malay. 

Spanish* 

Golden Hambtirg. 
Silver Blambum. 
Pblish. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The following Bje-Laws hare been enacted under the authority 
of the Supplementary Charter of 1866^ and in terms of the Report 
by the Council on Education thereby created:— 

1. That in terms of a Report by the Council on Education, the 
following Board of Examiners be appointed:— 

Science and Practice of Agriculture—Mechanics and Construction — 
Professor Wilson; Gsobgs Hops, Fenton Bams; Robert Russell, 
Pilmuir; and John Wilson, Edington Mains. 

Sotang —Professor Balfour. 

Chemistrg — ^Professor Anderson. 

Natural Historg —Professor Allman. 

Veterinarg Surgerg — ^Professor Dxceu 

Pktd Engineering and SurUegiHg —John KtLtiE of Leithan, C.B.» and 
James Stirlino* C^E. 

Book-keeping and Eknnrth Haoxxnxin, C.A., and Petxr 

H^Iiaoan of Pamphemtoii. 

2. TtuA it shall be competent for said Board from time to time 
to receive for examination, and to recommend for the Society’s 
Agricultural Diploma, Candidates who shall have attained their 
21st year, and who shall exhibit the Touchers^ and pass an exa¬ 
mination on the sulgects hereinafter prescribed. 

3. That the Touchers to be exhibited shall be such as to afford 

satisfactory eyidence to the Board: IsU That the Candidate has 
attended a fam, and been engiged in the practical operations 
thereof, for a period of two years, or fofr two separate periods of 
not less than one year each. That the (^adidate has at¬ 

tended, for another period of two years, or for separate periods 
of not less than one year each, the following CSasses in some 
seminary recognised by tiie Board as sufficient:—^A^culture, 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural History, Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. 

4. That the Candidate’s knowledge of practiced husbandry, and 
of the foregoing branches of study, as well as of Field Engineer- 
ing and Surrejing, Farm Mechanics and Architecture, and Book¬ 
keeping, shall be established to the satisfaction of the Board by 
means of a strict examination. 

5. That upon a report made by the Board to the Coaudl on 
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Education, stating that a Candidate has exhibited the Touchers 
and passed the examination required, the Council shall issue, in 
favour of such Candidate, a diploma, bearing the corporate seal of 
the Society, and certifying his proficiency in the arts and sciences 
connected with agriculture. 


VETBEINAEY COLLEGE. 

This establishment is conducted by Professor Dick, as&ted 
by Uhr Allen Dalzell, Dr Young, Mr Strangeways, and Mr 
Worthington. The curriculum embraces the Frindlples and 
Practice of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, with Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Demonstrations; Cfaemistiy; Materia Medica 
and Dietetics; and the general management of domesticated 
Animals. 

Students have the advantage of assisting in an extensive prac¬ 
tice, and of performing the different operations which most fre¬ 
quently occur. 

Attendance on Two Courses is required before a Student 
is taken upon trial for diploma; the examinations are con¬ 
ducted by leading members of the Medicid Faculty, and of the 
Veterina^ Profession; Graduates of the College are eligible 
for appointment as Veterinary Surgeons in Her Majesly's 
Service. » 

The Session commences in the beginning of November, and is 
concluded before the end of April following. 


MUSEUM, 

The Mnsc^, Cfeorge TV. Bridge, is open from eleven till 
four o^dock day, except Monday. The pid^lie are ad¬ 

mitted on inacril^g &eir names m the Visitors Book. Per¬ 
sons derimns of preserving objects illwtraitive of the Vegetable 
products of the oonntry are invited to transmit thmn to tibe 
Secretary. 
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CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The objects of the Chemical Department are twofold:— 

I. The prosecution of Researches in various subjects con¬ 

nected with Agricultural Chemistry, the results of which 
are published at intervals in the Transactions. 

Dr Anderson will be glad at all times to receive suggestions 
from Members of the Society regarding subjects they may con¬ 
sider worthy of investigation, and which will be laid before the 
Chemical Committee. 

II. The performance of Analyses of Manures, Soils, Vege¬ 

table Products, &c., for Members of the Society at re¬ 
duced fees. 

In purchasing manures, cattle foods, Ac., Members are recom¬ 
mended, in all cases, to do so by guaranteed analysis, and to 
ascertain that the article delivered corresponds with it. Partial 
analyses, such as Nos. 6 and 7 of the accompanying List, vnll 
generally suffice to check the correspondence of the stodt with 
the guarantee, and give aa approsmtuite^ though not a precise 
estimate of its value. When an escact estimate is ifeqidre^ a 
complete analysis is necessary. 

Samples intended for analysis should be sent (carriage paid) 
addres^ to Dr Akdbrbon, IS Shdttlb Street, Glasgow, 
and when of small size, they are most cheaply and expeditiously 
formzded iy post They should be distinctly labell^ marked 
with the name and address of the sender in full, and aocompauied 
by a letter, specifying the particular analysis required, according 
to its number in following List,—and, if possible, the object 
in view,—as, by doing so, much trouble and delay will ocoasion^ly 
be saved. 

Mueh incouvenience having been experienced by persons send¬ 
ing samples for Analyses which bad not been selected with suffi¬ 
cient care, and were merwards found not to represent the average 
composition of the substance, it is particularly requested that the 
following instructions may attended to as closely as circum¬ 
stances will permit:— 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

Manures- — A. large double handful of the Manure should be 
taken &om each of at least five or six diSerent bags; and if any 
lumps are found in it, a due proportion of these should also be 
taken. Tbe whole being laid on a laige sheet of paper, should be 
carefully mixed by rubbing with the hand, the lumps bdn^ Tfmkm 
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down and mixed as uniformly as possible with tlie powdery part 
If this mixture be carefully mhde, a quantity of it not exceeding 
two ounces will suffice for the analysis. It should be folded up in 
tinfoil to prevent its becoming dry, and is most cheaply and ex¬ 
peditiously forwarded by post. In default of tinfoil, the sample 
may be wrapped in double folds of strong writing paper. Should 
the manure contain stones, or be vew moist, or should any diffi¬ 
culty be experienced in making a unifomi mixture, it is desirable 
that two or three pounds should be sent. 

So’tk -—selecting Soils for analysis, five or six spadefuls 
should be taken from different parts of the field, and, after being 
spread out in a thin layer for several days to dry, should be put 
two or three times through a fine sieve, so as to iniaure uniform 
mixture. For a complete analysis, not less than two pounds 
should be sent: for a partial analysis, three or four ounces will 
be sufficient. 

Waters .—^For the complete analysis of a Water, from two to 
three gallons are reqmred; for the deteminatiou of the amount 
of salts in solution, and lime thrown down by boiling, two quarts 
will suffice. A well-water may be selected at any time; but the 
water of a spring or running stream should be taken in dry 
weather. The jars or bottles in which they are sent must be 
tightly corked and sealed^ In the analysis of a mineral water, it 
nuijf sometimes be desirable to determine the amount of gases 
hela in solution; in which case certain precautions must be ob¬ 
served which require the presence of a chemist at the spring. 

lAmesUmes^ OktiySf Irmstones^ |rc.—^If the bed of any of these 
substances of which the analysis is required be very imifom ia 
appearance, a piece of two or three ounces weight, taken fr6m 
any part of it, will be enough for analysis; but in all cases it is 
better to send three or four chips from different parts of its thick- 
n^s. Sometimes, where the characters of different parts of the 
bed vary much, separate analyses of these portions may be requi¬ 
site, in which case two ounces of each may be sent 

following are the rates at which Analyses, ftc., are fur- 
mshed to Memd>ers of the Society^ and it is request^ that the &e 
be remitted along with the sample;— 


1. Complete analysis of a Soil, including determination of 

Alfadiea and Hiosphates, £S. 

2. A partial analtms of a Soil, such as the detefrmination of the 


quantity m Osfganic Matter, and relative pr<^rtzon of 
^^y, Sand^ and Carbonate id Lime it contmns, 10s. 

3. Quantitative determination of any one ingredient of a Soil, 

7s. 6d. 

4. Complete analysis of Saline Ddanures and other substances. 
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sucli as Gj’psum, Nitrates of Soda and Potash, Ammonia- 
cal Salts, Guano, Oil-cake, Bone-dust, Rape-dust, Super¬ 
phosphate of Lime, £1* 

5. Testing the above substances for adulterations,—^for each 

sample, 5s. 

This examination is generally suflBicient to determine 
Trliether or not any of these substances are grossly 
adulterated, but it gives no idea of the comparative 
value of different Samples, where all are genuine. 

6. Determination of the percentage of Phosphates and Am¬ 

monia in a Guano, 10s. 

7. Determining the quantity of Soluble and Insoluble Phos¬ 

phates in a Superphosphate, 10s. 

This and the preceding determination generally suffice 
to show whether the sample is of fair quality, and 
corresponds with the analysis by which it was sold, 
but not to fix its exact commercial value. 

8. Complete analysis of Limestones, Marl, Shell-sands, &c., £1. 

9. Examining any of the above substances for the quantity of 

Lime, and ascertaining in the same the presence of Mag¬ 
nesia and Alumina, 7b. 6d. 

Ascertaii^ing the proportion of these, 2s. 6d. additional 
for each Bubstance. 

10. Complete analysis of the Ashes of any Plant, £3. 

IL Complete analysis of a Water, £2. 

12. Determination of the amount of Salts in Solution, and of the 

Lime thrown down by boiling in any water, lOs. 

13. Analysis of Tile or Fire Clay, £1.10s. 

14- Complete analysis of Roots, Grains, and other Vegetable 
Products, £1. 

15. Examining products of Vegetation, or of the Dairy, such as 
Nutritive Matters in Wheat, or other grain—quantity of 
Butter or Cheese in Milk—5s. for each ingredient. 

16* Determination of the quantity of Nitrogen in any substance, 
7s. 6d. 

17. Answers to letters asking advice on subjects within the 
department of the Chemist, Ss- 
The charges for other Analyses not specified in the list will he 
settled by the Committee of Management, with reference to the 
amount of work which they involve, and a scale similar to the 
above. 

HALL MANIWELL, Secretary. 

EniNBritGir, 6 Albyn Place, 

February 1804. 
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PRELIMINAEY NOIICE. 


Ths Highlakd Societt was instituted in the year 1784, and 
established by Boyal Charter in 1787. Its operation was at first 
limited to matters connected with the improvement of the High¬ 
lands of Scotland; but the supervision of certain departments, 
proper to that part of the country, having been snlsequently 
committed to special Boards of Management, several of the 
earlier objects contemplated by the Society were abandoned, 
while the progress of Agriculture led to the adoption of others 

a more general character. The exertions of the Society were 
thus early extended to the whole of Scotland, and have, for the 
greater part of a century, been directed to the promotion of the 
science and practice of Agriculture in all its branches. 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the 
original title of the Society was altered, under a Boyal Charter 
in 1834, to The Hiohlakd and A-gricultubal Socdett of 
S cOTIiAHD. 

The leading purposes of the Institution are set forth in the 
foBowing pages, where it will be found that Preminms are 
awarded for Reports on almost every subject connected with the 
cultivation of the soil; the rearing and feeding of stock; the 
management of the dairy; the growth of timber; the' eztenskm 
of cottage accommodation; the improvement of agriculftinl 
machineiy and implements;' the application of chemical science; 
and the dissemination of veterinary infmmatioR. 

Among the more important measures which have been effected 
by the Swiety, are— 

1. Agricultural Meetings and General Shows of Stock, Imple¬ 
ments, &d., held in the principd Towns of Scotland, at which 

o' 
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Exhibitors &om all parts of the United Kingdom are allowed to 
compete. 

2. A System of District Shows, instituted for the purposes of 
jE^roving the breeds of Stock most suitable for different parts 
of the country, and of aiding and directing the efforts of Local 
Agricultuxsd Associations. 

3. The promotion of Agricultural Education, under powers 
conferred by a Supplementary Eoyal Charter granted in 1856, 
and authorising “ The Corarcni of the Highland and AGEictiL-' 
TUBAL Society on Education” to grant Diplomas to Students of 
Agriculture (see p. 63). 

4. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring 
Diplomas on Students who have passed through a prescribed 
curriculum, and who are found, by public examination, qualified 
to practise. 

5. The appointment of a Chemist for the purpose of promoting 
the application of science to Agriculture. InTestigatiomi 
subjects of importance are conducted in the Laboiitciiy,- a&ji 
published in the TransactioBs. Members can oMam snidinse^ 
reportsj and advice, on terms below thom charged to others 
(see p. 66). 

6. The establishment of an Agricultural Museum, illustrative 
of the vegetable products of the country. 

7. The periodical publication of the Ihansactions, which com¬ 
prehend the proceedings in the Laboratory, reports of experi- 
Wient^ and other communications addressed to the Society. The 
^transactions ate published by Messrs Wx. Blaoewood Ss Sons, 
CESdinburgh, and may be obtained by Members of the Society, 
Wpazately, at the reduced price of 4s. aimually, or conjoined 
witii Messrs Blackwood’s Joamai of Agricifitnre, for 8s. 
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CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The general business of the HiGHi>A^n and Agbicpltpb al 
SociKCT is conducted under the sanction and control of a Eoyal 
Charter, which authorises the enactment of Bye-Laws. Business 
connected with Agricultural Education is conducted under the 
authority of a Supplementary Boyal Charter, also authorising the 
enactment of Bye-Laws. 

The Office-Bearers consist of a President, Four Vice-Presidents, 
Ten Extraordinary, and Thirty Ordinary Directors, a Treasurer, 
an Honorary and an Acting Secretary, an Auditor, and other 
Officers. The proceedings of the Directors are reported to General 
Meetings of the Society, held in January, and in June or July. 
The Council on Education, under the Supplementary Charter, 
consists of Sixteen Members—^Nine nominated by the Charter, 
and Seven elected by the Society. The Board of Examiners con¬ 
sists of Eleven Members 

Members are elected at the half-yearly General Meetings. 
The ordinary subscription is £1, 3s. 6d. annually, which may be 
redeemed by one payment, varying, according to the number of 
previous annual payments, from £12,12s. to £7, Is. Tenant- 
Farmers, Secretaries and Treasurers of local Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations, resident Agricrdtural Factors, and Proprietors farming 
the whole of their own lands whose valuation does not exceed 
£500, are admitted on a subscription of 10s. annually, or £5, 5s. 
for life. 

Members of the Society are entitled to apply for District Pre¬ 
miums,—to report Ploughing Matches for the Medal,—^to attmid 
Shows and exhibit Stock free of charge,—^to consult the Chemist 
at reduced rates,—;and to obtain the 'SWsactions at a ipodffied 
price. 

Orders, payable at the Boyal Bank of SooUand, are hnued by the 
Ihrectors, in name of the parties in whcse faimur l^mitims have 
been awarded. 

All communications must be addressed to “ Jobs Haim Max- 
wiam, Esq., C.B., Secretary of the Highland and Agricnltoral 
Society of Scotland, No. 6 Albyn Place, Edinburgh.* 

a2 
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PREMIUMS. 


gusMai ]?oa ooMPirifORs. 

At.t. iQiist be legibly written, end on one ude of tbe 

paper only; the^mnst specify the number and subject of tibe 
P!lieniinm for which they are in competition; they most bear a 
disringnishing motto, and be accompanied by a sealed lef^er 
rimilarly marked, containing the name and address of tiie Be- 
porter; initials most not be used. 

Ho sealed letters, unless belonging to a report found entitled 
to mie-half of the Premium offered, will be opened without the 
cimsent. 

Beporte, for which a Premium, or one-half of it, has been 
awarded, become the property of the Society, and cannot be pub¬ 
lished, in whole or in part, nor circulated in any manner, trith- 
ont* the consent of the Directors. All other ^pera will be 
retnmed to the Author if ap^ied for within twelve months. 

'Wb.m a Beport is unsatisfactory, the Society is not bound to 
UMtrd the whole, or any part of a premium. 

All Beports must he of a practical character, containing the 
xemtdts of the writer's own observation or experiment, and the 
^p^nal conditions attached to each premium must he strictly fhl- 
lubd. General essays, and papers eompfled fi»na hoc^, UriS 
not bei^mfded. TVeightsand meaenz^ne^^ 7^^ he 
by the standards. ‘ . \ 

The deendofoe of tiie Board of Directos eze finpl und Gmuduslve 
ea to a| %hether foir Bepe^ iiTr ^ Ip^tienri ni dis- 

trifit noi be (}mnpeiei;it to nilse siipy 

or'appwl f 09 «li^ 4 ^,Aee$«iiosie|^ 

Bepc^ cm fluhje^ iudndea iPritniiBnBhiidi^ 

teoeived, and honoimjr iritt he wteiB 
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BEPOBTS. 


CLASS 1. 

REPORTS. 

Seciiok 1.—on subjects CONNECTED WITH THE 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 


1. DIETCABIES OP SCOTCH AOHIOCLTUBAIi IiABOCBERS. 

For an approved Report on the Dietaries of Scotch Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers, stating, in selected instances over different 
districts of the country, the actual weight of each kind of food 
consumed in a week by the labourer and his family, with sug- 
geations for improvement in the dietaries and mode of cooking 
—Twenty Sovereigns. 

Beports io bo lod^ by Ist November 1866. 

2. AOBIOHLTURH OP ABEBDEBKSHIRB AND BANPPSUIRE. 

For an approved Report on the Agriculture of Aberdeenshire 
and Banffshire—Thirty Sovereigns. 

The B^it should embrace full details of the difierent systems of 
fiirm management observed in the district, and of the progress 
whidi Agricnltiiie has mode vrithin the last 25 years. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st November 1865. 

‘i. AORICOIiTURB OP PERTHSHIRE. 

For an approved Report on the Agriculture of Perthshire— 
Tliirty Sovereigns. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of 
farm management observed in the district, and of the progress 
which Agriculture has made within the last 25 years. Particu¬ 
lar reference must bo made to the system followed in the Gajrse 
districts the county. 

Report . to he lodged by 1st November 186S. 
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4. EFFEC1? OF SPECIAL MANCBBS OVJBE A RO!I*A1?XON. 

For an approved Eeport, to be made after a- rotation, on the 
comparative effects, immediate and continued, of different special 
Manures—Thirty ^vereigns. 

As the object of the premium is to e&courage experiments for 
determining value of various applicadons, as regards not 
only inere^ed quantity and improved quality of crops, but also 
the pmnianence of the diffetrmit subetiutces throt^hout the rota- 
. libe Bepott must iis£ve xeferenee to points such as sperihe 

^ gravity mud qualilyof tumipe—weights of grain, straw, and 
hay—effibets on straw and hay for fodder, and sueh likei The 
re^t obtained from each ap]^k»tion to be compared with, those 
of the ordinary manuring of the farm. Each experiment to be 
conducted mi not less than one rood of land, and the exact 
eomposirion of the iqierial n|a&iires used must be given. 

Beports to be lodged by 1st Kov^ber in any year. 


5. PHOSPEATIO AKJO AMHONIACAL MAHERBS. 

For an approved Report on the different effects of Phosphatie 
manures and Ammoniaeal manures, and of a mixture of these 
t^lmianced, when applied to the raising of early and late sown 
—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

Beporhn to be lodged bj 1st May 1866. 


6. XrHBhAlf AHD AHXXAL mOSFMATm. 

For an approved Report on the comparative effects of Phos¬ 
phates derived from animal and mineral sources—Gold Medal, 
Ten Sovereigns. 

The mEperimenters are recommended to compare the effects of 
ground bones witb a mixture of bone-ash, and of cepxelites 
or apatite, with sulphate of ammonia in such proporiiw m 
' shall be equivalent to the ammonia ooniained hi bMs* 

Similar experiments should be made op ^ 

^ v„'v^^'dl^lved bones and dissolved^ mpccai ' ■' 

B^G^i^'id%ed ist May Wm; \ 

'SMALL jriyQ>f ' 


For an 
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The large plots may be from 1 acre to J of an acre, and it is 
recommended that the small plots should be of an acre, 
when each lb. of manure appli^ to the plot will be equal to 1 
cwt on the acre. All the experiments must be made in duplicate 
—that is to say, two large and two small plots for each manure, 
and unmanured plots should also be left for comparison. The 
experiments may be made with Peruvian guano, dissolved bones, 
dissolved bone-ash, or other light manures, and either on tur¬ 
nips or cereals. In the latter case, it is recommended that the 
plots shonld be surrounded by galvanised iron wire, stretched 
between pins at the comers of the plots, so that the crop on 
each may be kept quite distinct. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st May 1866. 

S. MANURES PRODUCED BY DIPPBRBNT KINDS OP PBEDING. 

For an approved Eeport of the result of experiments for 
ascertaining the comparative value of farm-yard manure obtained 
from cattle fed upon different varieties of food, by the applica¬ 
tion of such manures to farm crops—Twenty Sovereigns. 

The BepOrt must state the eSscts produced on two successive 
crops by the application of manure obtained from cattle fed on 
Afferent sorts of food, such as turnips and straw alone; and 
turnips and straw, with an addition of oil-cake, linseed, bean* 
meal, grain, or other substances. The animals should be as 
nearly as possible of the same age, weight, condition, and ma¬ 
turity, and each lot should receive daily the same quantity of 
litter; and, except as to the difference of food, they must bo 
treated alike. 

The preparation of the manure, by fermentation or otherwise, 
should be in every respect the same; and it is desirable that 
not less than two several experimecnis be made with each kind, 
and that the ground to whi<^ it is to be applied be as equal as 
possible in qudity and condition. 

Eeports to be lodged by 1st May in any year. 

9. MANURE MADE WITH AND WITHOUT COVER. 

For an approved Eeport on the comparative value of Manure 
made in the ordinary manner, and of Manure kept under cover 
till applied to the land—Twenty Sovereigns. 

The experiment may be conducted either with manure made in the 
open strawyazd, contrasted with that made in covered hammels 
or boxes, or with manure made in feeding-houses, part of which 
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sliall have l>een placed under corer, and remoTed to ilie 
open dnng-pit, kept careMly nnmixed with anj other 
manure. Preference -will be given to experiments embracing 
both of these modes. The cattle must be fed and littered alike. 
There must be at least an acre of land experimented on with 
eadi sort of manure—^the different lots must be manured to the 
same extaity and be e^ual in soil, and the crops must be aoeu- 
xatelj weigli^ and measured on i#o separate porilons of each 
lot, not tihau S0 poles. Xhe result^ as gmn hj two sue- 

Biq^orts to be lodged b; 1st Msj in an; year. 

10. FOB cs&auifS. 

For an Bppiloved Beport On the substances wbidh May be most 
pTofftabl; employed in top-dressing Cereal Crops^’nie ^!d 
Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

The report must state the nature of the substances used, the time 
and cost of the application, and the comparative results, which 
must be contrast^ with those obtained from a portion of the 
. same field to which no top-dressing was applied. 

B^ris to be lodged by lat November 1866. 


. 11- Air»l?nMl!r HAKUBim 

For an approved Beport on the comparative advantages of 
applying Manure to the stubble in Autumii, or in the drills in 
Spring for turnips, potato^, or beans—^Twenty Sovereigns. 


The experimmit must extend over two yetws, and comprise a green 
crop and a grain crop. It must be conducted on not less than 
four acres—one-balf of which shall be dunged in autumn, and 
the other in spring, with manure made as nearly as possible in 
* the same way, and of equal quantity and qnality. The treat¬ 
ment and condition of the land prior to the experimmii must be 
mentioned. 


JjS tibe object of this preminm is to determine emupuiulive 
idhmMbiges of autumn manuring, there will be iiis 

* ' Bqp B a Hhlylofe'lfay 188#, 

-13;- 

For an a] 

fon obtttini^ new aod 
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rieties of any of the cereal grains, grasses, roots, or other agricul¬ 
tural plants—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

It is necessary that the varieties and suh-yarietics reported upon 
shall have been proved capable of reproduction from seed, and 
also that the relation they Iwar to others, or well-known sorts, 
should he stated. The Beporter is further requested to men¬ 
tion the effects that he may have observed produced by different 
soils, manures, &c,, on the plants forming the subjects of 
reports, and how far he may have ascertained such effects to bo 
lasting. 

Should any improved variety reported upon he the result of direct 
experiment by cross impregnation, involving expense and long- 
continued attention, a higher premium will be awarded. 

Eeporta to be lodged by 1st November 1865. 

13. COMPAUATIVE PEODUCTIVENES8, OP POTATOES. 

For an approved Report on the comparative productiveness 
and general qualities for use and keeping, of the differentf kinds 
of Potatoes used in field culture—^The Gk)ld Medal, or Ten 
Sovereigus. 

Reports to bo lodged by 1st May 1866. 

14. COMPAUATIVE PEODCCTIVEXESS, 4c., OP TURjnPS. 

For an approved Report of tlie comparative productiveness 
and general qualities for use and keeping of the different kinds 
of Swedish, Yellow, and White Turnips, generally used in field 
cultore—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 

Reports to be lodged 1st May 1866. 

15. CABEAOE. 

For an approved Report on the cultivation of the Cabbage as 
a field crop—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 

The experiment must be conducted on not less than one acre, and 
contrasted with a like extent under turnips in the same field. 
Roth lots must have been under one rotation, and must be pre¬ 
pared and manured in the same manner. 

Reports to be lodged by Isi May 1866. 
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16. VEGETABLE PBODGOTIOKS OP INDIA,^ CHINA, AMERICA, &e. 

For ail approved Eeport on the hard3" and useful herbaceous 
plants, including Grains and Grasses of China, Japan, the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, the Himalaya Country, the 
Falkland and South Sea Islands, California, the high north¬ 
western districts of America, or any other country where such 
climate exis^ as to induce the belief that the plants may be 
beneficiaEj. Inircdue^ into the cnltivaiicm of Scotland—The 
Medal, or ^en ^verei^s. 

are reqffdred to Ete geaefio and spedio mmies of 
« ibe plants treated of, with Eie antboritj for the aatne—^togetlier 
with Eie natiTe names, in so far as known; and to ataie the 
^ elevation ist the locality and nature of the soil in which ^y am 
^ enllivated, or which they naturally inhabit, with thehr ^pialities 
or uses; axA it is fnrtl^ requested that the descnpEons hq 
aoeompanied, in so far na possible, with spedmens of the plants, 
and their fruit, seed, or other products. 

Eeports to be lodged bj- 1st November in any year. 


,, FEEDING STOCK. 

mcpenxnents speci6ed in Nos. 17, 18, and 19 must he oon- 
dniied om a period of not Im three months. No lot 
sludl txmm^ fewer than four Cattle or ten l^he^. The 
anlBude adiecisd should be of the same age, sex, andbre^ and, 
as nearly as possible, of the same weight, couditiqn, ax^ ma¬ 
turity. The live wright before axkd aH^ the experiment must 
be stated, and, if killed, their dead weight and quantity of 
tallow. 


17. BEST MODES OP HOUSING FATTENING CATTLE. 

m approved Eeport on the comparative advantage 
in loose houses or boxes, ali4 

,the 'exp^ 

laippil^ iraaPm wm wamm V 90 a« 
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18. DBSOBimOKS 09 9001K • > 

For aji appipTed Bepozt of experioteiLts foir a 806 ;|ia|mb|^ the 
aetoal addition of weight to growing or fattening stodk, 
nae of di^eiont kinds of food—Twaaity SovereigBS.- ? 
attests of the experimenter is directed to tninips, 
heet, mangold-wuizd, potatoes, cabbage, as ireU as to beaas, 
oats, barley, Indian com, linseed, oil-cake, or iape»«ake, and to 
the effect of warmth and proper ventilation, and the didhrence 
between food cooked and raw. The above roots and other 
hinds of food are merely suggested; Competitors are neither 
restricted to them, nor obliged to expeiimmit on dl of them. 

Wlien experiments are made with linseed and cake, attention 
should be paid to the comparative advantages, economically and 
otherwise, of the substances in these two states. 

Before commencing the comparative experiments, the animals 
must he fed alike for some time previously. 

The progress of diJGferent breeds may be compared; this will fbrm 
an interesting experiment of itsdf, for of whkb encour¬ 
agement will be given. j 

Beporfo to be lod^ by Ist Ifoy in aay'ymw.* ^ 

18. Goii^iiycAviVB o# pbbdino oakbs. 

Bbpoit on the compatntive feeding qualities 
el k^nseed-Cake and other Cakes, to be ascertained by feeding 
%Wo lots of Cattle on different T^nneties of these snbstences, 

<br without Tumipp, or other ordinary food, equal quanMtiss^ 
the cakt^ being given. Information is desired in id 

ooiqpazBtiTe qnaUties of home foreign 
Odd Hedal, or Ten Sovereign^ ' : 

Bi^parfo to he lodged by 1st May 1866. 

20. V1SBA8BS 09 FABX HOBSBS. 

For an approved Eeport on the. naturei symptoms, causes, pre? 
ventive and remedial treatment of the diseases to which Farm 
Horses are subject—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

Bt^rls to he lodged by 1st November 1865< 


21. BUBAXi ECOBCniT ABBOAB. 
approved Beport, founded on personal observation, <rf 
in rural economy, adopted inoAmr oounfeies, 
ja insofeptiMe (ff he' 
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The purpose cMefly contemplated hj the offer of this premium, is 
to induce travellers to notice and xeeari such particular prac-' 
tices as maj seem calculated to benefit Scotland, 

Eepprts to be lodged by 1st November in any year. 


SaoTioK 2—WOODS AND PLANTATIONS, 

1 mresamxtm 

W^rm approred Beport by a Proprietor who shall, within the 
five lireeeiiing years, have planted not less than 150 acjres. The 
whole planting operations that may have been condcted hj toe 
Beporter within the five years, whether completed or not^ mast 
be embraced, and he must state the expenser-description <d soil 
-—age, kind, and number of trees planted per acre—^mode of 
planting, draining, and fencing—general state of the plantation 
—^and any other observations of interest—^The Crold JfedaL 
Beports to be lodged by 1st November in any year, 

% FOBMATIOK AND MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG PIiANTATIONS. 

; m appioted Beport of Plantations formed within a period 
e# not mcite toan ten, nor Usb than five years preceding the date 
of toe Beport-^^Tbe Gold Medal, or Ten SoTereignai 

The Beport should comprehend every mtefestiis^ parricular; 
among others, the eaposuru, alfiiude, and general climate of the 
locality—the character and eondilioa the soil and subsoil— 

,', a deiced statement of the expense, including that of enclosing, 

' ^ draining, and fencing, and a specification of the lEnanner in 
which these operations were performed—^the mode of planting 
adopted—the prevailing weather while planting, and for a 
month after the operation—^the kind of trees pUmted, .and the 
^ * number of each kind per acre—^tbeir relative pregruea-HBisp^ 
pmtikm ^ blanks ai]d deaths at the end of ttoee 
'■ ^ mauagiement^the state of III 

Xtff MB ^ tiiiQ 

izomtheoamnieaeeaaieiBidf ^ pnaodi^ 

yielding falligiBim B«TCMi|^ 
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The Bepoii; must mSmm llie following points pr^^ress of 
tihe diffinroat sorts c£ txoes—tbe effects of wii exposure 

—^the general adYaalages of slieli^—tl^ mode o| end 

pmaiag adopted—^the uses and Taloe of &e iltiiii^gs—^tibe 
pfata m r^stry and of valtiiiigy crei spe^men ei tbe 
wlm& the forester’s book is kept—^ihe Talmdaon at 'tiie 
tke Beport— iogeihet with such general remarks as mi^ke 
thought ttsefuL 

The Beport is not expected to embrace the formation and early 
management, farther than the description of soil, kinds of plants, 
whether mixed or in masses, together with a note of the expense 
from the time of planting to the commencement of the first 
thinning, in so far as snch information is in the possession of 
the Eeporter. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st November in any ycar^ 


4. PLANTING ON EXPOSED OR ON BARREN TRACTS. 


For m approved Report on successful planting within the in¬ 
fluence of the sea, or on exposed sterile tracts, founded on obser¬ 
vation of the habits and appeamioe of the difiTereni sorts trees 
considered best Smted for such sitiiations^The Gfold Medal, or 
,Tc(n 

Thefianialions reported on must not be less than ten years old. 
lafomation is particular!j desired regarding the species and varie¬ 
ties of tiwes t^eulated for growing in sitaations unfaroizra^to 


most of those generally cultivated, Os hle^ heatbs, sandy 
unsheltered maritime situations, and high uorihemVc^M|||M^ 
Reporter must spedfy the exieqst of 
fomsiag—the nature of the 
espesuxe of, the loealify--4^!l^l8Bee lirom the 
' gsological features 


Eepotts to be lodg^d by 1st Kovemb^ is any year. 


5. OOBS2€Air FIB. 

For an approved Report on the value, for economical purposes, 
of the Corsican Fir, and on its adaptation to different soils and 
sitaations—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 

The Reporter’s observations must go beyond the limited knowled^ 
rf tins tree as hitherto grown in Britain, and must embrace its 
^ Mlore^ uses, and adaptations in those countries of whidh il.l$ a 

■ be lodged- by Ist Hovemh^ in aay ,/ 
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6. AMJSBICAK AHD tJAlTABIAN 7K££S. 

For an. approved Beporfc on the American and Canadbn forest 
trees -adapted for cnltivation in Great Britain—^The Me^lniw 
Gtold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 

The Beporter will enumerate and describe tbe varieties wMclt have 
been, or irbieh maj be, upful]; introdueed &om Btnrtb AmmvA 
—seila^ ritoatums, and cond^ons most sidttAIe fbr tbem— 
ih^ ebOBOoie wes s^ qaaliliss, And tbe saoeesB vrbidi nugr 
, lags a tfaB ded ihe mdMvation of aajibon in ChretilBritau^ 

' / Bepra^iobeli^gsdby IsiHovBinber 1866. , . 


7> roasse fBBsa of bsoekt ixTBODcrcnnoF. 

^' Fos an aj^roved Beport on the more extended intiodnction of 
lundjr, nsefnl,or ornamental trees, vihich have not hitherto been 
geherallj cnltivatei in Scotland—^Tbe Medium Gold Medal, <nr 
Five Sovereigns. 


The B^ri idioiild specify as distinctly as possible tbe Had of 
, trees introdneedt The adaptation of the trees fer use or anon 
and tiirir eompaiative jnogre^ should be aaentimiedt 
Atisntiffli in directed to the infaroduetion of any tree as a nurse 
'' ija {dentations, vrbicb, jawing rapidly for several 

years, and attorning maturi^ wheo at the bti^itt of 20 or 25 
fbet, Bo^t IsABse tbe advantsgra and avoid tbe evils of thick 
planting; 

B^oris to be lodged by let KovemW in any year. 

. ■ 

» <r: S. BOOTS OF COSIEBBAS. 


r -For an approved Beport of experiments on the need ta addtdt 
'^^iSRoHis parts of the roots of Coniferous trees i 
Gold Medal, or Five 1 

'4Im OIwmihK^’ 
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9. TOAKSPIiA5TI2Sra TEEES. 

For an approved Eeport on transplanting large trees and 
sbnibs—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns, 

The report mnst state the season and circumstances best snited for 
the various species; the most economical and efficient method; 
the precautionary measures to be observed subsequent to plant¬ 
ing ; and such practical results as are within the knowledge of 
the reporter. His attention should also be directed to the com¬ 
parative advantages, in point of cost, progress, &e., of planting 
trees from 3 to 6 feet high, instead of the ordinary sizes, in 
cases where immediate effect, as well as permanent results, are 
desired. 

Reports to he lodged by 1st November 1866. 


Seotion 8.—land improvements. 

1. aElfEBAL IMPKOVEKENT OF ESTATES* 

# 

To the PiQ^ietoE mAho shall repeat the most jodicioiis^ sac- 
casaafol, and extenuTe ixnproTement — ^The Gold Kedal, or Ten 
SoTere%Ds. , 

The merits cf the Beport oill not be determined so much bj the 
mere extent of tbo improYements, as by their character and re¬ 
lation to the size of the propraiy. The improvements may com¬ 
prise leelaiming, draining, enclosing, planting road-mahing, 
bnilding, and all other operations proper to landed ^rtaies. 
The period vnihia Yrhich the operations may have been oon- 
dneted is not limited, except that it must not exceed the term of 
file repeater's proprietorship. 

Seports to be lodged by ist May in any year. 

2. BECIiAlIAXIOK OF \rASIE liAND BT TlIiLlOE. 

1. For an approved Eeport by a Proprietor or Tenant of having 
redauned, mthin the six preceding years, not less than fifty 
acres of Waste Land—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

2. For hn approved Eeport by a Tenant of having reclaimed 
trifhin the four preceding years not less than twenty acres of 
Waste Land—^The Medinm Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 
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3. For a similar Report by a Tenant of having reclaimed not 
less than ten acres—^The Silver Medal. 

The Reports may comprehend such general ohservations on the 
improvement of waste lands as the writer’s experience may lead 
him to make, hut must refer especially to the lands reclaimed— 
to the nature of the soil—the previous state and probable value 
of the subject—^the obstacles opposed to its improvement—^the 
details of the various operations—^the mode of cultivation 
adopted—and the produce and value of the crops produced. 
As the required extent cannot be made up of different patches 
of land, the improvement must have relation to one subject; it 
must be of a prohtablc character, and a rotation of crops must 
have been concluded before the date of the Report, A detailed 
sttxtement of the expenditure and return^ and a certified measure¬ 
ment of the ground, are requisite. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st May in any year. 

3. mPEOVBMEITT OP JSTATITRAL PASTURE WITHOUT TIIiIAGB. 

1. For an approved Report of the improvement of the pas¬ 
turage of not less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, 
draining, or otherwise without tillage, in situations where tilli^ 
may be inexpediejit—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 

2. For an approved Report of a similar improvement of not 
less than ten acres—The Silver Medal. 

' Reports must state the particular mode of management adopted, 
the substances applied, the elevation and nature of the soil, its 
previous natural products, and the changes produced. 

Reports to be lodged by 1st May in any year. 


Bbotion 4.-AGEI0IILTUEAL MAOHINEBY* 

HrVBimON OB IMPBOVEMEHT op IMPMKBinW OF KUSBAHBBT. 

For approved Reports of such inventions or improvements, by 
the Reporters, of any Agricxiltnral Implement or Machine as 
shall be deemed by the Society of public utOity—^Medals, or 
sums of money not exceeding Fiffy Sovereigns. 

Reports somy be lodged with the Secretazjai any iwe, and should 
be aocompanied by drawings and deaeripfiona of the hnpkeimat 
or muehine, and, if zmesssay^ 

B2 
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CLASS n. 

DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 


Xlie Money Pr.mlums awarded at District Competitions will ie paid on 1st 
Janvary wxt, hj precepts isswed Try the Directors. 2fo payments must 
lltercfire he ma^ hy the Secretary or Treasurer of any loiod Assod- 
ation. 


(Grants in aid q/^DiSTBior Competitions for 1866 mvst be 
applied for before 1st Notembeb «ea:^.) 

SeotwmI. cattle. 

1. The Comin of Apr. 

2. The Otmaip of Renfrem. 

3. The JH^riet of S^afhhopie. 

4. Tfhe Cowntp of SiirUng. * 

5. The District of StronMan. 

6. The County of Banff and District of Turriff. 

7. The District of Formartine, 

8. The Disiriet of the Perth^ Fife, Kinross, and Clack- 

manium Assoeiaiion. 

9. The Islands of Shetland. 

10. The Distriei ofAtmaniah. 

11. The District of Kiniyre. 

12. The Island of Skye. 

13. The County of Elgin. 

14. The County of Nairn, 

Conveners of Commttees. 

Fibst Disibici —Sir James Feigasson, Bart, MP. 

Secobs Disibict—^L ieutenant-Colonel Mnre of Caldwdl. 

TBibd Distbict—B oliert Simpson of Cobairdy. 

Fopbih Bibtbici—J obn Stirling of Eippenda'vie. 
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Fifth District— Sir Thomas Miles Eiddell, Bart. 

Sixth District— ^Alexander Morison of Bognie. 

Sbventh District— John Kamsay of Barra. 

Eighth District—^T he Earl of Bosslyn. 

Ninth District— ^Eobert Bell of Lunna. 

Tenth District— Sir William Jardine, Bari 
Eleventh District— John Lorn Stewart of Coll. 

Twelfth District— Alexander K. Mackinnon of Corry. 
Thirteenth District— Sir A. P. Gordon Camming, Bari 
Fourteenth District—^W. A. Stables, Cawdor Cdstle. 

PREMIUMS. 

1. For the Best Bull, of any pure breed, not exceeding eight 

years old, belonging to a Proprietor—The Silver Medal. 

2. For the best Bull, of any pure breed, calved before 1st 

January 1863, and not exceeding eight years old, 

3. For the second best, . . • . 

4. For the best Bull, of any pure breed, calved after Isi 

January 1863, .... 

5. For the best two*year-old Heifer (if Highland breed, 

three years), of any pure breed, 

6. For the mooud best, . . • - 

Proprietors farming the whole of their own lauds may com¬ 
pete for the Money Premiums. 

jfote.—^The Society’s Premimns are granted to each district for three 
^temate years, on condition that the district shall, in the two inter¬ 
mediate years, continue the Competitions offering for the same de- 
soriptioa of stock a sum not less than one-half of that gifsn by the 
OokoEfym 


£7 

£4 

£6 

£5 

£3 


At the iBitBirmediaie Competitions, a SiLror Medal will he placed at the 
dispo^ of the Oommitiee to he awarded in the host lot ezhihited. 

In 1866, 

Noa 1, 2, S, and 4^ Ate in oompetiialDii for flie last year* 

Hos. 5 ai^ 6 for ^ second year. 

Nos. 7 and 8 for the first year^ 
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Nos. 9, 10, and 11, compete for local Premiums. 

Nos. 12,13, and 14, are in abeyance on account of the General 
Show at Inverness. 


BOLES OF COUPETITIOB. 

1. The Members of the Sociefy connected with the respective Districts are 
appointed Committees for arranging the Competitions; five members to be a 
quorum. 

2. The Convener of each district sha31 summon a Meeting of Committee for 
the purpose of determining the time and place of Competition, the nomination 
of Judges,, and other preliminary arrangements. The time and place (which 
must be within the bounds of the district) shall be publicly intimated by Con¬ 
veners. 

3. The Competitions must tahe place between the 1st of April^andthe 10th 

of October, and are open to all parties within the district, whether Members 
of the local Association or not. The animals exhibited must belong to one 
of the following pure breeds:—Shorthorn—^Ayrshire—^Polled (Galloway, 
Angus, or Aberdeen)—PUghland. The Bulls may be of one breed, and the 
Heifers of another. The Committee i^all select the breed, and specify it in 
the reiums. « 

4. Stock of an inferior deseriptiion, or which does not fall within the pre^ 
scribed regtdaiiooaB, shaB not be plac^ f<yr competitiGn. The Frefuiuins shall 
not be divided. No money JPrsmittm sihf If be adjudged unle» there are three 
iotf eaddbitedi and not more than one-half unless there are star, A compe¬ 
titor may exhibit two lots in each class. Por the Medal, two lots are required. 

An animal which has gained the Society’s first Premium at a previous 
district or general Show is inadmissible in the same class, except for the 
Medal; and one which has gained a second money Premium can only there¬ 
after compete in that class for the first. 

6. A Tenant or Factor may compete with Proprietors for the Medal with 
a B«ll wMch baa gained the first money premium at a previous Show. 'When 
there Is any doubt as to whether a Competitor riionld be ranked as a Proprietor 
or a Tenant, the point is left to the decision of the local Committee. 

7- A BuB, the prop e rty of two or more Tenants, may compete, although the 
Exhibitors may not be joint-tenants. Bulls not betotging to the District may 
compete, provided they are left within it for service. 

8. Sto<^ must be the property of the Exhibitor at the date of entry, and 
no entrij shall he received later than one vpeeJc previous to the Show. Entry- 
money shall not exceed 2^ per cent, on the amount of the premium to be com¬ 
peted for. 

9. Bulls for which the money Premiums are awarded may be required to 
serve in the District at least one season; the rate of service to be fix^ by the 
Committee. 

10. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Committee that an animal 
has been entered under a false name, pedigree, or description, for the purpose 
of misleadiBg the Committee or Judges as to its qualifications or propeerries, the 
ease shall be reported to the Directors, and submitted by them te the fiM 
General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor shall be disqualiled fieom again 
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coznpetisg at the Society's Shows, and his name, if he be a member, strode 
from the roll. 

11. When an animal has previously been disqualified by the decision of any 
Agricnltoral Association in Great Britain or Ireland, such disqualification shall 
attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, fail to state it, and 
the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Committee to judge of its 
validity. 

12. Blank Iteporis will be famished to the Conyeners of the difiereni dis¬ 
tricts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with the Secretary 
on or before the 1st of Kovember next, for the approval of the Directors, 
c^psinst whose decisions there shall be 210 appeaL 

13i. A Beport of the Competition and Pmniums awarded at the intermediaU 
local Shows, in the several Bisiricis, signed by a Member of the Society 
mast be transmitted to the Seciretaiy on or before the 1st November in eask 
year, otibimrwise the Society’s grant shall terminate. 

14. It is to be distinctly understood, that in no instance does any claiat Ihl 
s^^st the Society for expenses attending a Show of Stock, beyond the 
amount of the Premiums ofcred. 


Section 2. DEAUGHT HOESES. 

1. Fhe Disirief of Wester Ross. 

2. The District of the Perth^ Fife^ Kinross, uni Claek- 

tnmnm Association. 

Comtmen of CommitUa, 

PiBST DisTBicT—Keith W. Stewart Hackenssio of Seaforth. 
Seco)!!!} Distkict—S ir G. Graham Moutgomcry, Bart., M.P. 

FBEHIUltS. 

1. ForUie best StaEion, for agricultural purposes, not under three 

jeaxs and nine months, and not above twelve years old, 

2. Foit the best Brood Mare, for agricultural puiponis, . 10 

SL For the best Filly, foaled after Ist January 1863, . fi 

Hiese pdWnauuis are granted for two years, ^E30 being 
bnted by the Sooie^, and £10 by the District. 

Is 1886, 

Ko. 1 is in competlEon ifor the seeesd year. 

Uo. fi for the yean 
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DOTEICfT OOMPETITIOKS. 


BTTLES OF <^MPBTITIOX. 

The Mem'bers of the Socieiy in the several Districts are appointed Com- 
miftees of Superintendence. They shall be convened in the manner and for 
the purposes prescribed by Nos. 1 and 2 of the Begulations for Cattle Compe- 
iithms. 

2^ The competition for Stallions, and that for Mares and Fillies, may be 
held at different periods, bnt both must take place within the districts named, 
unless, in reference to Stallions, special permission has been obtained to the 
contrary. 

3. If fewer than three animals be exhibited in any class, half the Freminm 
only can be awarded. The Regulations for Cattle Shows, regarding intima¬ 
tion-entry of stock—^its exclusion, if of inferior character—false entries— 
extra expenses—and the manner in which the Reports are to be certified and 
transmitted to the Society—are severally applicable to the Premiums for Horses. 
Evidence must be produced that the Prize Stallions have had produce. Mares 
must have foals at their feet, or be entered as being in foal; in the latter case 
payment of the Premium will he deferred till certificate of birth. 


ENTIBE COLTS. 

1 . IThe Cotm^ of Lanarh 

2 . Th« Gomiy ofLxolithgm. 

3. The County of Udinburyh. 

ConoMterf qf Conanittses^ 

’East "Di&TBxm — J. Gr. C. Hamilton of Dalzell. 

Sscnirp Hibxbicx—B. H. Johnston Stewart of Straitoo. i 

T&Okd Hisxbict—S ir James Gardiner Baird, Barb 

FBBlnCVS. 

1. For the best Entire Colt, for agricnltoral pnrpoBes, foaled after 

1st Jannaiy 1863,.£6 

2. For the best Entire Colt, for agricultnral porposes, foaled 

after 1st January 18C4, . . ' . . d04 

Four lots in each Class will warrant the award of fall, and two 
lots of half, premiums. The other regulations for Hopses are 
generally applicable. These premiums are granted for two jears. 

In 1865, 

Hos. 1, 2, and 3 ore in competition for the Srsi year. 
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Section 3. SHEEP. 

Tho Premiiiins for slieep are granted for three alternate yeoxs, under 
&e same condidons as those for Cattle. See Note, p. 25. 

A Silver Medal, as in the case of Cattle, is allowed for the intermediate 
years. 


. 1. IiEIOEEKFER BRESD. 

1 . The SUwartry of KirJeeudhrigM. 

2. The Ooun^ of Forfar. 

3 . The District of the Border Union Society. 


Conveners of Committees. 

Fissx Distbict—^W ellwood H. Maxwell of Mnnehes. 

Second Disteict—S ir John Ogilvy, Bart, M.P. 

Thisd Distbict—S ir George £ Scott Donglas, Bart 

1. For the best Tup, belonging to a Proprietor—The Silver 

Medal. 

2. For the best Tup of any age, 

3. For the best Shearling Tnp, 

4. For the ^st Pen of five Ewes, not more than four Shear, 

5. For the best Pen of five Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, 

Proprietors farming the whole of their own lands may com¬ 
pete for the Money Premiums. 

* In 1865, 

No. 1 is in competition for the first year. 

Nos. 2 and 3 compete for local PremiiiinB. 

2. CHEVIOT BBBBD. 

1 . The District ofMuU, CoU, and Tyree. 

2. The Disffiet of West Te^idab. 

3 . T%e Oom^r ofPe^bs. 

4 . The Feadorai Dbiriet of Rou-shsre. 

5 . The Oomr^ cfSumbmd. 
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Conveners of Committees. 

Fibst Distkicx —Farqnhar Campbell of Aros. 

Sscoso Distsict —Allan Eliott Lockhart of Borthmekbrae. 

Thibjd Bistbict—S ir Graham G. Monlgome^, Bart 
Eototh Distkiox—S ir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairlodh, Bart. 
Fitth District—G eorge Dempster of Skibo. 

1. Tor the best Tup belonging to a Proprietor—The Silver 

Medal. 

2. For the best Tup of any age, 

3. For the best Shearling Tup, 

4. For the best Pen of five Ewes, not more than four Shear, 

5. For the best Pen of five Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, 

Proprietors farming the whole of their own lands may com¬ 
pete for the Money Premiums. 

In 1865, 

Ko. 1 is in comp^fion &r the first year. 

■ Nos. 2 and 3 compete for local Preminms. 

Nos. 4 and 6 are in abeyance, on account of the General Show at 
InvemeiBs. 

3. BIiAOEFACKD BBEED. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. The Upper Ward of Lasiarkshire. 

2. The District of-ArgyU. 

3k The Disinet of AthoU and Weem. 

4. The Distriet of Lorn. 

5. The Disiriet of LotAabar. 

CoKseners <f CemsmUees. 

First District—J ohn Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton. 

SzcoND District —^William Campbell of Ormsary. 

Third District —Sir Bobert Menzies of Menzies, Bart 
Fourth District— Sir John Macdougall of Macdongall, E.C.B. 
Firth District —^Donald Cameron of Lochiel. 

1. For the best Tup belonging to a Proprietor—^The Silvar 

Medal. 

2. For the best Tap of any ago, . . . d£5 

3. For the best Shearling Tup, . . . £5 


Its tl» tb 
tn oi 
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4. For the best Pen of five Ewes, not more than four Shear, £5 

5. For the best Pen of five Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, £4 

Proprietors fanning the whole of their own lands may com¬ 
pete for the Money Premiums. 

In 1866, 

Nos. 1 and 2 are in competition for the last jear. 

No. 3 for the first year. 

No. 4 competes for local Premiums. 

No. 5 is in abeyance, on account of the General Show at Inverness. 


nuLBS OF coMPznrtoif, 

1. The Members of the Socieiy in the seyeral Districts are appointed Com¬ 
mittees as under Noe. 1 and 2 of the Kegnlati<m& for Cattle Competitioas, and 
they shall be conyened by their respective Convenexs in the maimer and for 
the purposes specified in these relations. 

2. The Competition is open to all within the district; it shall fahe place 
between the Ist of April and the 10th of October, and the time and place 
must be publicly intimated by each Convener within his District. 

3. Tups shall have served the usual number of Ewes for at least three 
weeSks during the previous season. All prize Tops must serve within the 
IHsizict. The Competitions are open to Tups not belonging to the District, 
provided they are left for service. Ewes must hare reared Lambs during the 
season. Ewes and Gimmers must be tahen from regoliur breeding hirsels. 

4. The Premiums shall not be divided. No mon^y Fremiums Mkall he 
adjudged unkee there are three late exhibited, and onlg one-half ^ theta m 
not six lots. Each Competitor may show two lots. For the Medal two lots 
are required. The other Begulations for Cafde Compeiilions,—in regard 
to the date of Entry—the amount^ of Entry-Money—^the placing of Sto^— 
the exclusion of Animals wliich have gained premiums at previous Shows— 
the right of a Tenant or Factor, under certain circumstances, to compete for 
the Medal—reporting false entries—^the Regulation as to expenses—the manner 
is which the Eeporis must be certified and transmitted—and the ineompeteiiicy 
of appeal against decisions by the Directors, — are applicable to the PrexaiiUBS 
fi»r ^eep. 

5. reports will be furnished to the Conveners of Diatzicts. These 

must be aceiizafely filled up in all details, s^ed by the Cbavener, and tzme- 
mitted to the Semtaxy by the Ist of November. Beports of xniennedxale 
OompelitiDiaeniincI be at the same time. 

. 4. SHEASUe saSEP. 

The SUver Medal xitt be givea to Ute beat Bheefnabeam itt 
each of the Districte ift wliich the for Bhee)^ am io 

operation. 
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CONDITIONS. 

1. Money Premiums mnst be awarded by tbe District at eaob Competition 
to the amount of not less than £3. 

2. Tb» District Conyener will fix ibe time and place of Oomperirion, and 
maike all necessary arrangements. 

3. The Medal shall not be awarded unless there are three competitors, and 
it riiaD always accompany the highest Money Preminm. If two or more lots 
appear to be equally well executed, preference should be given to that executed 
within the shortest time. 

4. The Conveners shall report the particulars of the Competition and the 
award of the Judges to the Society, along with the Peport of the Sheep Pre¬ 
miums in the District. 

Seotios 4. SWINE. 

BIS’FRICO'S. 

1. The District of Alford. 

2. The DisMet of Dalkeith. 

Convmera of CommitUeB. 

PiRsx District—B oliert 0. Forqnhaxson oFHatigbfoil. 

Sbcsomo Distbiot—S ir James Gkuc^ner Baird, Bart. 

1. Eor the best Boar belonging to a Proprietor—The Silver 

Medal. 

2. Pot the best Boar, . , . . £4 

3. For the second best, .... £2 

4. For the best Breeding Sow, . . . £3 

5. For the second best, • . . . . £1 

Proprietors farming the vibolo of tlicir own lands may com¬ 
pete fcst the Money Preminius. 

The above Pteminma ate j^ven to eacb District for three con- 
secntive years. 


In 1865, 

No. 1 is in compeiation for ibe lost year. 

No. 2 for the second year. 

1. The BegnlatioiM for Cattle Competitions are generally to he held as 
ajqplkable to the Freminme for Swine; and the Convener and C(Msnnittee of 
the Society’s Members in the District are accordingly referred to them. 

3. Fonr lots in each class will warrant the award of full, and two lota of half 
ptendoma. There mnst be at least two CompetitoK for the medal., 

3. W a nb Bepoite will be fomiehed to the Conveners of Diatri^. Tfae» 
mnst be aocnraiely filled npin all details, agned by tiie CkniTener, and tnma- 
mitted to the Seontazy ly the let of November next. 
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CLASS IM. 

DAIEY PRODUCK 

DISTBICTS. 

1. The Cmnig of Lamrk. 

2. The Western Bistriet of Mid-Lothian. 

3. The Lower Ward of Renfrewshire. 

Conveners of Gormi^ees. 

First District—J. G. C. Hamilton of DalzelL 
Srcorb District—^P eter M'Dagsa of Pumpheraton. 

Third District—S ir M. B, Shaw Stewart, Bart., 1C.P. 

1. BITTTKH. 

1. Por ilie best sample of Cured Butter (not less than 14 lbs.) 

belonging to a Proprietor—^The Silver Medal. 

2. For the best sample of Cured Butter (not less than 14 lbs.) £3 

3. For the second best, . . . . £2 

. 2. CHBESE. 

4. For the best couple of Sweet-Milk Cheeses belonging to a 

Proprietor—The Silver Medal. 

<5. For the best couple of Sweet-Milk Cheeses, . . £3 

6. For the second best, .' . . . £S 

Prc^rietoiB farming the whole of their own lands may oom- 
pete for the Money Premiums. 

The above Prmniums. axe ^ven to each District for three con¬ 
secutive yearn 

In 1866, 

‘ Ho 1 is ia compeiiiaon fiw thelast year. 

Hoa. 2 and 3 for the second year. 
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OONDmOlKS. 

1. The Memheis of the Society, resident within the Districts, are appointed 
Committees of Superintendence, for the purposes expressed in the Begalations 
for Cattle Competitions. Each Committee shall fix such general regulations 
as they may conmder proper—and. in particular, the time and place of com¬ 
petition. 

2. Eight lots in any one Gass will warrant an award of full, and four lots 
of half Premiums. There must be at least two Competitors for the Medal. 

3. Competitors must certify that the Batter and Cheese exhibited by them 
are average specimens of the produce of their Dairies in 1S65 ; and that the 
quantity produced during the season has not been less than 1 cwt. of Batter, 
or 2 cwt of Cheese. 

4. In the event of two or more competing lots being deemed equM in quality, 
the Premium shall be awarded to the Competitor who has made the larger 
quantity* 

5. The successful Competitors, before receiving the Premiums, are required 
to transmit to the Secretary a detailed Beport of the whole process followed 
by them in the manufacture of their Butter or Cheese. 

6. Reports of the award of the Premiums to be lodged with the Secretary 
on or before the 1st November next. 

KEBABS FOB OHEESB. 

Two Medium Gold Medals will be placed at tbe disposal of the 
Ayrsbire AssociatioiL to be competed for at Kilmarnock. Tbe 
one, for tbe best lot of Cheddar Obeese—^tbe other, for tbe best lot 
of Sweet-Milk Cheese of any other variety; the cheeses, in either 
case, to be made in Scotland—Convener of Committee, Colonel 
Ferrier Hamilton of Oaimhill. 
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CLASS IV. 

CROPS AND CULTURE. 

1. SEEDS. 

Tlie Socieiy, 'witli a view of aiding local Associations, gives 
the Silver lledal in the following districts, and for the following 
Seeds:— 

1. County of Atb: Convener, Sir Janies Eergnsson, Bart., M.P. 

1. Any variety of Wheat. 

2. Any variety of Barley. 

3. Any variety of Oats. 

4. Perennial Eye Crass. 

2. County of Stibiing: Convener, John Stirling of Xippen- 
‘ davie. 

1. Any variety of Wheat. 

2. Any variety of Barley. 

3. Any variety of Oats. 

4. Any variety of Beans, 

5. Tares. 

8. District of Westee Ross: Convener, Keith W. Stewart 
Uaokenzie of Seaforth. 

1. Any variety of Wheat. 

2. Any variety of Barley. 

3. Any variety of Oats, 

4. Perennial Eye Grass.’ 

4. l&iiiet of The Bnaox IsEiS: Convener, Major Wardlaw. 
Behnadntihy. 

1. Aiqr variety of Btofey. 

2. Any variety of Oats. 
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6. County of Caithness : OonTcner, Alexander Henderson of 

Stemster* 

1. Any variety of Barley, 

2. Any variety of Oats. 

6. Islands of Shetland : Convener, Eobert Bell of Lnnna. 

1. Any variety of Bere, 

2. Any variety of Oats. 

* 3. Perennial Eye Grass. 

7. District of Spey, Avon, and Fiddoohside : Convener, Sir 

George Macpberson Grant, Bart. 

1. Any variety of Barley. 

2. Any variety of Oats. 

8. District of Stbatheabn: Convener, Sir John Stuart 

Forbes, Bart. 

1. Any variety of Oats.. 

OOKDITIOKS. 

1. In eaeii District the CenTener shall fix the time and place of Competi¬ 
tion, appoint iihe Judges, and make all other necessary aixangements, in con- 
cnnence ‘with the other Members of the Society, and the local Association of 
the Dlstriet. Conveneis will be thmiabed with blank Scbednles for reporting, 
the awards. 

2. The quanti^ shown in Competition hy each Grower must not be less tiian 
three quarters of each rariefy of Gnun, or two quarters of Beans or Grass Seeds. 
There must at least be two Competitors. The first Premiam awarded by the 
District shall not be less than £1 for each kind of grain for which a Medal is 
claizned. 

3. The Juajtges be guided in their awards—By the Purify of the 
Seed; 2(7, By its j&eeness fircm Extraneous Seeds; and, 3(7, Where there is 
'an equality in these respects by the Weight. 

4. Suocessfal Competitors must transmit, free of expense, two quarts of each 
kind of seed, addressed to the Secretiiry at the Society's Mnsemn, George lY. 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 

5. The Eetuxns must shew, as aocorat^ as possible, the produce per im¬ 
perial aerei, also the altitude, exposure, and nature of the soil on which the 
crops were raised, together with the dates of sowing and reaping, and the 
weight per bushel. The varieties for which Premiums have been given must ‘ 
he nam^. Beports of the several Competitions must be lodged by the 1st of 
Kovember. 

6. The Medals will be continued in each District for five consecutive years. 
Applications fiom other Districts must be lodged With the Beoretaiyof the 
B^ety by let November next 
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2. PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Silver Medal will be given to the winner of the first Pre¬ 
mium at Ploughing Competitions, where there are fifteen Ploughs, 
and Premiums to the amount of Three Sovereigns, provided a 
Beport in the following terms is made to the Secretary, within 
one month of the Competition, by a Member of th@ Society, and 
the undernoted conditions have been observed 


POEM OP REPORT. 

I of Member of the Highland 

and Agricultural Society, hereby certify, that I attended the 
Ploughing Match of the Association at 

in the county of on the when 

ploughs competed; of land was assigned to each, and 

hours were allowed for the execution of the work.. 
The sum of £ was awarded in the following propor¬ 

tions, viz.:— 

[Here enumerate the names and designations of successful Com¬ 
petitors.] 


COimZTIONS. 

1. All Matches must he at the instance of a local Society or Ploughing 
Association, and no Match at the instance of an indiyidual, or confined to the 
tenants of one estate, will he recognised. 

2. The title of such Sociely or Association, together with the name and 
address of the Secretary, must he registered with the Secretary of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, Ho. 6 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 

3. Hot more than one Match, in the same season, can take place within the 
honmds of the same Society or Association. 

4h AH Reports must he lodged within one month of the date of the Match, 
and eertified by a Member of the Society who was present at ilk 

fi. A Membi^ can only report one Match, and a Ploughman can asSj eaxiy 
one Medal, in the same season. 

6. To warrant the Medal there must have been fifteen Enoughs in Competi¬ 
tion, and three Pounds awarded in Premiums. 

7. Ploughmen shall not be allowed any assistance^ and their work must not 
be set up nor touched by others; on land of average tenae% the ploughing 
ehould he at the rate of an imperial acre In ten hours, and attention should be 
^fen to the sofBcieiuy of work Wow$ ad weH as to its neatness hbove the 
snr&oe. 

• C 
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3. KSAFING MAOHIirSiS. 

The Silver Medal mil he given to the Servant found most 
expert at a trial of Heaping Machines, when not fewer than four 
were in operation, and Premiums to the amount of Two Sove¬ 
reigns were awarded. Beports must be lodged with the Secretary 
Dot later than the 1st of November, by a Member who has in¬ 
spected the work. 


» 4. MEDALS IN AID OF FBEMIUMS GIVEN BT LOCAL SOCIE’TIEB. 

The Society being anxious to co-operate with local Associations 
will give a limited' number of Silver Medals annually, in addition 
to the Money Premiums awarded in the district:— 

1, Stook,—T o Local Societies not on the list of District OampS'* 
titions, awsxding Premiums for Stock to Ihe amount of £10,' 
and reporting thmr Shows to ^the Secretary—(]^e SilV(^ 
Medal for the best Male and for the best Peto^Q* ahim^ of 
any Pure Breed. 

jijy>li6ii/br by the ‘Western Distriet of Mid-Lothian Aaaooia^ 
tion—Convener, Peter M'Lagan of Pnmphmton. 

Peniemk Society—-ConveaeTi the ^ght Hon. Sir Qeoige CEadc, 
Bart. 

Bndhaia Soebfy—Convener, George Baird of Stmhnn,' 

' 'Wester Boss Clnb—43(mveiaer, Keith W. Stewart oi 

Seafbjrth. 

fpeyjATQe^aodStddodb^Assoaafioaii—Oopyensr, Sir Georgs 
Maqdieiean Grant, Bari. 

Kilmanioek C^ub—(^nvener, FreSeriA J. Tnrssr, The Dean. 

' Avondale Sodiety—Convener, David Sout^Bobedteon of White« 
■ hill, 

Dalbeattie Sodeiy—Convener, Wdlwood H. Maxwell ai 
Moneiieg. 

Black Isle Sodefy—.Convoier, Major Wnidlaw, Belmadnthy. 

Pettacaim Onb—Convener, Lientenant-Colonel Maclnioy of 
the Barn. 

Mandtline Sodely—Convener, C. V. H. Campbell 'of Nether- 
place. 

Cgm&ook Society—Goipremsr, 0, Y, Cgmpbdl| 
plaoei 
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Sanquhar Society—^Convener, James Veitch of Eliock. 
Leochel-Gushnie Society—Convener, Arthur Forhes Gordon of 
Bayne. 

Caithness Society—Convener, Alexander Henderson of Stemster, 
Bute Society—Convener, James Mmr, Barone Park. 

Stewarton Society—Convener, 

Galston Association—Convener, Alex. B. Tait of Milrig. 

Cluny Assodation—Convmier, John Gordon of Cluny, 

2, WoojEi.—^For the best sample of the following wools:— 

Laid Cheviot, washed. 

Laid Cross, washed. 

Laid Blackfaced, unwashed. 

Hog, White Cheviot. 

White Long. 

The Silver Medal for each variety. 

Applied for hy the Inverness Farmers’ Gub, and subject to its 
conditions—Convener, Henry W. White of Monar. 

S. For the best managed Farm —The Silver MedaL 

Applied for by tbe Nairnshire Society—Convener, Wm. Alex¬ 
ander Stables, Cawdor Castle. 

Inverness Society—Convener, Arthur Forbes of Culloden. 
Eincardineshire Club—Convener, Sir John S. Forbes, Bart. 
Mauchline Society—Convener, 0. V. H. Campbell of Nether- 
place. 

Kilmarnock Gnb—Convener, Frederick J. Turner, The Bean. 
Cluny Association—Convener, John Gordon of Cluny. 

Spey, Avon, and Piddochside Society—^Convener, Sir George 
Macpherson Grant, Bart. 

4. For the best managed Dairy —The Silver Med^ 

Applied for hy the Mauchline Soojaty—CiQ 7 ivenjBr|, Colonel 
Femier Hamilton. 

Eilmamoi^ Gub—Convener, Frederick J. Turner, The Bean. 

5. For the best managed Green Crop —^The Silver Medal 

AppUed for by tko Bute Sooiety—Convenert Smueis Muir, 
Barone Park. 

Inverness Society—CSonveossTf Ar^ur Forbes of Culloden, 

c 2 
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Leochel-Cuslinie Society—Convener, A. Forbes Gordon of 
Eayne. 

Clackmannan Society—Convener, James Johnstone of Alva. 
Fettercaim Club—Convener, Lietit.-Colonel MacTnroy of the 
Burn. 

Mauchline Society—Convener, C. V. H. Campbell of Nether- 
place. 

Kincardineshire Club—Convmier, Sir John S. Forbes, Bart. 
Kilmarnock Club—Convener, Frederick J. Turner, The Dean. 
Cluny Association—Convener, John Gordon of Cluny. 

6. For the best managed Hat Crop —^The Silver Medal. 

Applied for by the Clackmannanshire Society—Convener, James 
Johnstone of Alva. 

7. For the best kept Fences —The Silver Medal. 

Applied for by the Kilmarnock dub—Convener, Frederick J, 
Turner, The Dean. 

8. To the most expert Hkdgb-outtbr —The Silver Medal. 

Ap^Xad for by the Kihnamock dub—Convener, Frederick J. 
Turner, The Dean. 

9. To the Labourer most expert and efidcient in opening, laying, 

and filling Drains, and otherwise executing the works 
necessary in thorough Draining—^The Silver Medat 

Applied for by the Kilmarnock dub—Convener, Frederidc J. 
Tamer, The Dean. 

10. For the best Sweet Mile: Cheese —The Silver Medal. 

Applied for by ihe Cumnodk Skwaeiy—Convener, 0. V. IT. 
Campbell of Netherplaee. 

Sanquhar Society—Convener, James Veitch of Eliock. 
Stewarton Society. 

Shetland Sodeiy—Convener, Eobert Bell of Lunna, 

11. For the best Cured Butter —^The Silver Medal. 

Applied for by the Cumnock Sodety—^Oonvener, C. V. H. 
Gamphell of Netherplaee. 

Sanqub^ Sodety—Convener, James Veitch of Eliodc. 

Shetland Society—Convener, Bobert Bell of Lunna. 
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12. For the best Collection oe Boots —^The Silver Medal. 

Applied for by the Cumnock Society—Convener, C. V. H. 
Campbell of ITetberplace. 

Sanquhar Sodety—Convener, James Veitch of Eliock. 

13. For the best Collection op Seels —The Silver Medal. 

Applied for by the Cumnock Sodety—Convener, C, V. H. 
Campbell of Netherplace. 

Sanquhar Sociefy—Convener, James Vcitch of Eliock. 
Stewarton Sodety—Convener, 


The Medals to be issued -will be limited to ten in each class, 
except No. 1. 

The Money Premiums given in the District must be £2 in each 
case, and in No. 1, £10, 

Beports of the several Competitions, and applications fur Medals 
in 1866, must be lodged by 1st November next. 
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CLASS V. 

COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

The foUo'wing Premiums are offered for Competition in the 
Parishes after mentioned. The Medals and one-half of the 
Premiums axe given by the Society, and the other half is contri¬ 
buted by the respective Parishes. 

OOTTASE3. 

1. For the best kept Cottage in each Parish—One Pound Five 

Shillings; and where there are four Competitors—^The 
Silver Medal. 

2. For the second bestT—One Pound. 

3. For the third best—^Fifteen Shillip,^. 

dABn]^& 

1. For the best kept Cottage Garden in each Parish—One 

Pound Five ShiUings; and where there are four Competi¬ 
tors—^The Silver Medal. 

2. For the second best—One Pound. , 

8. For the third Best—^Fifteen Sliillings. 

Aberdeenshire, 

LsowteJb-CosiCBns—Convener, Arthur Forbes Gordon of Kaynn. 
Stsicmsn— -Cknivener, George Baird of Striohen. . 

Brass—Convener, James Byoe Hiool of BaUogie. 

Sdmbnrghshire, 

'Wasx-CAU>EB—Convener, Bobert Stenari of Carfin. 

Lanarkshire. 

Lbshahagovt—C onvener, W. E. Hope Vere of Blackwood. 

BougIiAS—C onvener, Thomas Bennie Scott, Castle Mains. 

Pedilesshire. 

Baoueaxorr—Convener, James Twcedic of Qnarter.' 

Perthshire. 

FoBOAJEn)Siffi¥->-Conmer, Bev. John Pagan. 
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Wigtoiffmhire. 

EntKC0i3Si—doiiveaei*, Pavid Guthrie, Stranraer* 

Lbswalt —Convener, Sir Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, Bart, M.P. 
Port-Pa,teick —Convener, Sir Edward Hnnter Blair, Bart« 

Ol3> Lfce—C onvener, Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay of Park Place, Bart 
Stoisbibiiek —Convener, David Frederick, Dnmbreddon. 


. coKnrPKmfl. 

1. Competitions may take plaee in the dijSTerent parishes for Cottages and 
Gaxdena, or fbr mther separately. 

2. The occupiers of Gentlemen's Lodges and Gardeners' Houses, as well as 
Gentlemen's Servants occupying Cottages in the Policies, or on l^d in the 
natural possession of their masters, are excluded. The inspection mnst he 
completed by the 1st of October. In making the infection, tiie Conveners 
may take the assistance of any competent judges. 

3. The annual value of each Cottage, with the ground occupied in the 
paroh by a^ Competitor, shall not exceed £5 sterling. A person who has 
gained the highest Premium cannot compete again, but will be entitled to a 
Medal if certified by the Committee to be e^ual in merit to the first <m the 
list of Competitors. 

If the Cottage is occupied by the proprietor, the roof must be in good 
rep^; if the roof is of thatch, it must be in good repair, though in the occu¬ 
pation of a tenant. The interior and external conveniences must be oleaii 
and orderly—^the windows must be free of broken glass, dean, and affording 
the means of ventilation* Dunghills, and all other nuisances, must be removed 
from the front and gables. In awarding the Cottage Premiums, preference 
will be given to Competitors who, in addition to the above requisites, have dis¬ 
played the greatest taste in ornamenting the exterior of their houses, and the 
ground in front and at the gables* 

5* In estimating the claims for the Garden Premiums, the Judges should 
have in view—^the suffciency and neatness of the fences and walks; the dean- 
ness of the ground; the quality and choice of the crops; and the general pro- 
duotiveneBB of the garden. 

6.^ Reports, stating the numher of Competitors, the names of successful* 
P^Ies, and the nature of the exertions which hav^ been made by them, must 
be tEEnsmitted by the Conveners bo the Secretary on or before let November 
next 


iaiy on or before the 1st November next. 


ssoAiiS toiEt ojLtdSSirs. 

^ Tiie Sodety-vrill ifistie annoaHy twelve tSsisHs to looai Abm. 
eiations or individoals, wlio at theix' oWn expense eatalbHjJl Pie- 
miwns for Cottages or Oerdenn 
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The Medals will be issued upon a Eeport by a Member of the So¬ 
ciety in the terms required by the preceding conditions, describing the 
merits of the Cottages or Gardens, The Beports to be lodged with the 
Secretary on or before the 15th October 1865, 


Applied for hy 

The Parishes of Forglen and Alvah. 

The Mauchline Horticultural Society. 

The Newburgh Gardening Society* 

The Conan and Maryburgh Gardening Society. 

The United Bast Lothian Society. 

The Logiealmond and Glenalmond Horticultural Society* 

Arthur Forbes Gordon of Bayne. 

Archdeacon Bisset of Lessen&um. 

Sir G^rge Maopherson Grant, Bart. 

IMPEOVING EXISTING COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Improve¬ 
ment of the greatest number of Cottages in the years 1862,1863, 

and 1864—The Gtold Medal. 

' « 

building new COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Erection 
of the greatest number of approved Cottages during the years 
1861,1862,1863, and 1864—The Gold Medal. 

1. dahnsi^ibesbove Premoms smsi be lodged with the Seoxefory on or 
before the 1st of October zkezt, to idIcW an^lnspMtioii to be made of dif¬ 
ferent Cettages. The inapeotion iriB be oondnoted by a Ooimnittee of the 
Society’s Members, and E^rts must be transmitted to the Secretary on or 
before the 1st November. 

The annual value of the Cottage or Cottages separately, with the garden 
ground, must not exceed £5. 

3. In estimating the claims of Competitors, the following points will be iept 
in view:—^The external appearance of the Cottages; their internal aooommo- 
dation; the arrangements of the outhouses; the means of dnunage and ven¬ 
tilation ; and the expense of the building or of tbe alteration, compared with 
its durability and accommodation. When the Cottages of one Competitor are 
superior in style and comfort to those of another, though not so numerous, the 
lu^otors will give tjiem the piefereuoe, provided they amoiint at least to 
thm, and have been erected at a moderate a^pense. 
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4. Parties competing will ibrward to &e Sodefy Plans, Spedfieatiozis, and 
Estimates^ of wMch, and of all information sent therewitii, copies maj be iaAen 
fox publication, if the Sodety shall see fit, and the odginals xetomed to the 
parties within six months, if desired. 

t 

ACOOlfUOBATlON FOB FABU-SBBVABTS. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have erected on his 
estate the most approved Faim-hnildings in reference to the 
proper accommodatioii of Farm-servants—The Gk»ld Medal. 

Beports, Plans, and Sperifications to be lodged 1^ ihe let B’ovmber 

1866 , 



' GMliEAL SHO^ or STdC^ Mi TTliPLEMfeNtlg, 

AT 

INVEENESS, 

Os 31st July, and Isr, 2d, ahd 3d Atodbt 1865. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGTliL, ItT., 

Fresidmt of the Bocitiy. 

THE EIGHT HONOURABLE LORD LOVAT, 

ChicdTmm of the Local Committee, 

■ » 

The District connected "with the Show comprises the Counties of 
Elois, Ross and Cbohabtt, CAccHHiiiSS, 
SuTHBBLAm), and Naibk. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
stock 

To be entered with the Seoretary on or before Erid^, 16th June. 
ReceiTed in tibe Yard on Saturday and Monday, 28th and 31st 
July, and till 8 a.m. on Tuesday, 1st August. 

Judged at 9 ah. on Tuesday. 

lEIambited Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

IHPLEUBKTS 

To be entered with the Secretary on or before Friday, 16th June. 
Retired in the Yard on Thursday, 27tb, and tiU the EreUing of 
Slst July. 

Exhibited ^foesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

TB&HOrATlOH' Or SHOW. ' 

Thursday, Sd August, at 5 D.H. Stock and Implements may 
remain in the Yard till Friday afternoon. ^ 

The Competition is open to Exhibitors from all parts of the 
United Eingdom. 

Members of the Society are exempted from entry-money of 2i 
pejr cent, on premiums for Stock. They are admitted to the Show- 
Yard at half price during the judging of Stock. At otiier periods 
they have free actress. 

New Members may be proposed for Eleo&n at ibe Genend 
Meeting on 28th June. 
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PBHHIHKS. 

Noie. —The Mediut» Cfold Medal mil he f/ivm to «mjr A»mal tehioh, hammg 
pamed the Sodety’eh^hest Premium at afomur Show in the elatses of aged 
Bwlle, Com, Stalliom, or Mares, is disquaMfied fiom again eom^eting. 

CLASS L-CATTLE. 


SeOTION SHORT-HOBKr. 

1 Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1863, Twenty Sovereigns. 

Second best, ..Ten Sovereims. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

Breeder of best Bull,.The Silver Medal. 

2 Best,Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1863, . Twenty Sovereigns. 

Second best, ..Ten Soverei^. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. > 

3 Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1864, . Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Bive Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

4 Best Cow of any age,.fifteen Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Eight Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

6 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1863, Ten Sovereigns, 

Second best,.Bive Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

•6 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1864, Bight Sovereigns. 

Second best.Bour Sovereigns. 

Third best, .The Bronze Medal. 


TTTO TTT.AK T). 

7 Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1862, 

Second best, .. 

Third best, . 

Breeder of best Bull,. 

8 Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 18C2, 

Second best,. 

Third best,. 

9 Best Bull calved after Ist Jan. 1863, . 

Second best,. 

Third best,. 

10 Best Cow of any age,. 

Second best,. 

Third best,. 

11 Best Heifer calved after Ist Jan. 1862, 

Secondbest, . .. 

Third best,.. 

12 Best Heifer oolved'after 1st Jan. 1863, 

Second best, . . * . . . . • . . * . 
Third best,.. 


Twenty Sovereigns. 
Ten Sovereigns. 

The Bronze Medal. 
The Silver Medal. 
Twenty Sovereigns. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Modal. 
Ten Sovereignsu 
Bive Sovereign^ 
The Bronze Medal. 
Bifteen Sovere%ns. 
Mght Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Mraul. 
Ten Sovereigns. 
Bive Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 


Eight Sovere%ns. 
Bour Sovefeims, 
ITie Bionze Medal. 
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POLLED (AKODS, ABEBDEEK, AUTD GALLOWAT). 

Section 

13 Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1863, Twenty Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Ten Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

Breeder of best Bull,.The Silver Medal. 

14 Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1863, Twenty Sovereigns. 

Second best, .'.Ten Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

15 Best Bull calved after Ist Jan. 1864, Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

16 Best Cow of any age,.Fifteen Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Eight Sovereigns. 

Third best, ......... The Bronze MedaL 

17 Best Heifer calved after Ist Jan. 1863, Ten Sovereigna 

Second best,.Five SoveXeigna 

Third beat,.The Bronze Medal. 

18 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1864, Eight Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Four Sovereima 

Third best,.The Bronze Med«^ * 

Note .—•When the number of Galloways exceeds Three in any 
Section, they will ^judged separately fixun Polled Angus and 
Ab^een, and distinct Premiums will be awarded. 

ATBSBIBE. 

19 Best Bull calved after Ist Jan. 1862, Twenty Sovefeigna 

Second best,.Ten Sovereigna 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

Breeder of best Bull.The Silver Medal. 

Best Cow in Milk of any age, > . . Ten Sovereigns. 

. Se(^d best,.Five Sovereigns. 

Third best, ..The Bronze Medal. 

21 Best Cow in Calf of any age, . . , Ten Sovereigna 

Second best,.Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

22 Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1863, Ten Sovereigna 

Second best,.Five Sovereigna 

Third best, ..The Bronze Medal. 

FAT STOCK. 

28 Best Ox, of any Pure or Cross Breed 

calved after Ist Jan. 1862, , . . Eight Sovereigna 

Second best,.. Four Sovereigna 

Third best,.. The Bronze MedaL 
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Section 

24 Best Os, of any Pure or Cross Breed, 
calved after 1st Jan. 1863, . . . 

Second best,. 

Third best,. 

26 Best Ditto, after 1st Jan. 1864 . . . 

Second best,. 

Third best. 

26 Best Highland Ox calved after let Jan. 

1861. 

Second best,. 

Third best,.. . 

27 Best Ditto, after 1st Jan. 1862, . . 

Second best,. 

Third best,.. • • 

28 Best Gross Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 

1863,. 

Second best,. 

Third best,. 

29 Best Ditto, after 1st Jan. 1864, . . . 

Second best,. 

Third best, ......... 


Six Sovereigns. 
Three Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal 
Pour Sovereigns. 
Two Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal 

Eight Sovereigns. 
Pour Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Six Sovereigns. 
Three Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 

Six Sovereigns. 
Three Sovere^s. 
The Bronze Etedal. 
Pour Sovereigns. 
Two Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 


CLASS IL-EOBSES 


BOB AGBIOirLTDBAI. ECBFOSES. 


1 Best Stallion foaled before 1st Jan. 

1862, . 

Second best,'. 

Third best,. 

Breeder of best Stallion. 

2 Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 

1862,. 

Second best,. 

Third . 


Thirty Sovereigns. 
Pifteen Sovereigns. 
The Bronze M^al. 
The Silver Medal 

Twenty Sovereigns 
Ten Sovereims. 
The Bronze Medtd. 


3 Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st J& 9 . 

1863, .Pifteen Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Ei^t Sovereigns. 

Third best, ......... The Bronze Mraal. 

4 Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 

1864, .J . . . . . Ten Soveieigns. 

Second best,.: . . Five Sovereiras. 

Third best, ......... The Bronze Medal. 
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Section 

6 Beat Mare (witli Foal at foot) foaled 

before let Jan. 1862.Twenty Soyereigns. 

Second beat,.Ten Sovereigns. 


6 Best Mare (in Foal) foaled before 1st 

Jan. 1862.Fifteen Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Eight Sovereipts. 

Third best,.The Bronze MedaL 

7 Best Filly foaled after 1st Jan. 1862, Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best, ..Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

8 Best Filly foaled after 1 st Jan. 1863, Eight Sovereigns. 

Second best, ..Four Sovereims. 

Third best,.The Bropze Medal. 

9 Best Filly foaled after Ist Jan. 1864, Six Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Three Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze M^al. 

FQNIES. 

10 Best Pony Bot exceeding 14 

hands, i .Ten Sovereigns- 

Second best,.Five Sovereigns. 

ThiMbest, . ..The Bronze Medal. 

11 Best Pony Mare not exceeding 14 

hands.. . Bight Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Four Sovere^ns. 

Third best, ......... The Bronze Medal. 

CLASS * 

XEKlBSTBtS. 

1 Best Tup not above four shear, . . Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,.. Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze Medal. 

2 Best Binmont or Shearling Tnp, . . Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,.. Five Sovereigns. 

Third best, , ".The Bronze Medal. 

3 Best Five Ewes not above four shear, Eight Sovereigns. 

Second best, .Fonr Sovereigns. 

Third best,.Tbe Bronze Medal. 

4 Best Five Shearling Ewes or Glimmers, Eight Sovereigns. 

Second bes^ . .. Four Soynceigns. 

Thiidbes^,' , . .The M^dal. 
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Seotiok 


'CHEVIOT. 


$ Best Top Hot aboye fony sbe^r,. , , Ten Soverei|(ns. 

. Second best, . % < < « t • ' t J'ive Sovereigns. 
Thiyd best, ^ ^ Tbe Bronze Medal. 

6 Best Dinmont or Sbearling Tup, . - Ten Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Five Sovereigns. 

Third best,.The Bronze MedaL 

7 .Best Kve Ewes npt sibove four shear. Eight Sovereign^ 

Second best, , ^ ^ ^ Eour Sovereigns. 

Third best, * . . ... The Bronze Medal. 

Best Pen of Lamhs shown with Ewes, The Silver Medal,. 

S Best Eive Shearling Ewes pr jS-iniraere, Ei^t Sovereigns.' 

Second best, ..Eour Sovereims. 

Third best, , ^ ^ • The Bronge Medal. 


BIi4PE?jIOED. 

9 Best Tup not above four shear, . . Ten Sovereigns. 
Second best, . , « , t ^ • Five Sovereigns. 

Third best, ..The Bronze Medal. 

JO Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup, . . Ten Sovereigns. 

, Second best, Five Sovereigns. 

.Thirdbest, Thp Bronze Medal. 

J1 Five Ew§e n.ot aboye .fo^r shear,. Eight Sovereigns. 

S^ond best,.Four Sovereims. 

Third best,.The Bronze MedaL 

Best Pen of Lambs shown with Ewes, The Silver MedaL 
12 Best Five Shearing Ewes or Samnapis, Eight Sovereigns. 
Second best, . . 'Four Sovereigns. 

Third best, ..The Bronze Medal. 


BOUTHDOWE. 

18 Best Tup not above four shear, . . Ten Soyereigns. • 

Sepond best, Five Sover^^. 

* Third besfej The Bronite M^dal* 

14 Best Fivp Ew^ not above'fonr shear, > 

pr dimjpfitiB, .■ / . .* ISght Soypr^iiB. 

• Second b(^ Foor Bov«d_gi 8 . 

Tfaiidbepf, t . The Bronze SledaL 

iPEehwoQiEXJiDbi:^ Ti^ 

1$. B«rt Top not above four shpar, , , Ten Scvcreigns. 

^ecfmdbest, Five ScvereigiM!. 

^Qdzdhfisi^ The #pdal. 
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gacTioir 

16 J3est Five Ewes not above four shear, 

or Gimmers,.Eight Sovereigns. 

Second best, ..Four Sovereigns. 

Third best, . ..The Bronze Medal. 


SHOBT-WOOIXEh OTEES TEAE SOETEBOWE. 


17 Best Tup not above four shear,. . . 

Second best,. 

Third best,.. . . 

18 Best Five Ewes not above four shear, 

or Gimmers,.’ . . 

Second best, .. 

Third best, ......... 


Ten Sovereigns. 
Five Sovereigns. ' 
The Bronze Medal. 

Eight Sovereigns. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 


EZTBA. 


19 Best Five Shearling Wethers of any 

cross,.. . 4 < 

Second best, ......... 

Third best,.. . 

$0 Best Five Lambs of any cross, . . . 

Seo<md best,. 

Third best,.. 


Six Soverdgns. 
Three Sovereims. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Four Sovereigns. 
Two Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal 


CLASS IV.-SWmL 


1 Best Boar, laige breed. 

Second besf^ ......... 

Third best, .. 

2 Best Boor, small breed, . . . . . 

Second best,. 

Third best, .. 

8 Best Sow, large breed,. 

Second best,. 

Third best, . 

d Best Sow, small breed, ..... 

Second best. 

Third best, . 

5 Best Pen of Three Pigs, not exceeding 
8 months did, large breed, . . . 

Second best). 

Third best, ......... 


Eight Sovereigns. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal 
Ei^t Sovereigns. 
Four Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Six Sovereigns. 
Three Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 
Six Sovereigns. 
Three Sovereigns. 
The Bronze Medal. 

Four Sovereigns. 
TwoSoveiei^. 
The Bronze Modal 
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SECTioir 

6 Best Pen of three Pigs, not exceeding 

8 months old, small breed,.... Pour Sovereigns. 

Second best,.Two ^vereigns. 

Third best, The Bronze MedaL 

EXTSi. STOCK.’ 

Ahimais not included in the Sections for Competition may 
be exhibited as Extba Stock, and will receive Honobaky 
Pbsuidhs when specially commended. 

BHEPHETOS* BOOS. 

1 Best Dog, not exceeding 6 years old, Two Sovereigns. 

Second best, . ..One Sovereign. 

2 Best Bitch, not exceeding 6 years old, Two Sovereigns. 

Second best, , .One Sovereign. 

CLASS V.-POtJLTET. 

OoLOnSED Dobking. 

Sbotioh 

. 1 Best Cock and 2 Hens, , . . , . The Silver Medal. 
Second best, ......... The Bronze Medal 

, 2 Best Cockerel and 2 Pujlets, .... The Silver Medal. 

Second best,.The Bronze Medal. 

"White Dobkihg. 

3 Best Cock and 2 Hens.The Silver Medal 

Second best,.The Bronze Medal. 

‘4 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets, . . . The Silver Medal. 


CoLOTJBED Cochut-China. 

5 Best Cock and 2 Hehs, The Silver Medal. 

Second best, . .'.The Bronze Medal 

6 Best Cockerel and 2'Pollets, . . . The ^ver Medal- 

Second best, The Bronze Medal 

White Gochis-China. 

7 Best Cock and 2 Hens, ..... The Silver Medal 

Second beet, . t .The Bronze Medal 

S Best Oockerdt and 2.PalletB, . . . The Silver Medal 

Second best, The Bronze Medal 

d 
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Bbakahpootba. 


Seotioit 

9 Best Ooolk and 2 Hens, . , . . . 

Second best.. . 

10 ^st Cockerel and 2 Pullets,. „ . , 

Second best,. 

Kalat. 

11 Best Cock and 2 Hens,. 

Second best,. 

12 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets, . . , 

Second best,. 

Spankh. • • 

13 Best Cock and 2 Hens, . . . . . 

Second best, . 1 

14 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets, . . . 

Second best,. 


The Silver Medal. 
The Bronze Medal 
The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 


The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal. 
The Silver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 


The Silver Medal. 
Th4 Bronze Medal 
The Silver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 


GOLDlQir HA3(BUBe. 

15 Best Cock and 2 Hens,. 

Second best, . . . .- s > . . . 
■16 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets, . .■ . 
Second best,.. 


The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal. 
The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 


Silver Hamburg. 

17 Best Cook and 2 Hens,. 

Second best, 

18 Best Cockerel and 2 PuHets, . . , 

Second best,.. 

Polish. 

19 Best Cock and 2 Hens, . . . . , 

Second best,.. 

20 Best Cockerel and 2 PuBets, . . . 

Second best,. 


The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 
The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 


The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 
The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 


Game. 

21 Best Cock and 2 Hens, . , . . . 
Second best, 

22 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets, . . , 

. Second best, ^ . 


The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 
The saver Medal 
The Bronze Medal 
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As^ OTEBB BbEED. 


Sbotioh 

23 Best Oock and 2 Hens,.The 

Second best, ..The 

24 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets, . . . The 

Second best, ..The 

Baetahs. 

25 Best Cock and 2 Hens,.The 

Second best,.The 

26 Best Cockerel and 2 Pullets, . . . The 

Second best,. The 

Capons —Of any Breed. 

27 Best 3 Capons,.The 

Second best,.The 

Ducks —White AylesJmry. 

28 Best Drake and 2 Ducks, .... The 

Second best,. The 

Ducks— Bouem. 

29 Best Drake and 2 Ducks, .... The 

Second best, .......... The 

Ducks —Any other Breed. 

30 Best Drake and 2 Ducks, .... The 

Second best,.The 

Tuekets— Norfolk. 

81 Best Cock and 2 Hens,.The 

Second best,.The 

, TcBKHys —Any oGm Breed- 

32 Best (k>ck and 2 Hens,.The 

Second best,.The 


Gxbsh. 

33 Best Gander^gil 2 Geese, «... The 
Second best, .. . » t The 


l7 


Silver MedaL 
Bronze MedaL 
Silver MedaL 
Bronze Medal, 


Silver MedaL 
Bronze MedaL 
Silver MedaL 
Bronze Medal. 


Silver Medal. 
Bronze MedaL 


Silver Medal. 
Bronze Medal. 


Silver Medal. 
Bronze Medal. 


Silver MedaL 
Bronzo Medal. 


Silver Medal. 
Bronze MedaL 


Silver Medal. 
Bronze MedaL 


Silver MedaL 
Bronze MedaL 
d2 
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CLASS VL-IMPLEMEKTS, 

iSTofe.—^PremiumB for Implements and Macliinery liave been 
wiijhdravra, and trials, during the currency of a Show, discon¬ 
tinued, in terms of a report approTed of by a ^General Meeting of 
the Society on 21st January 1863. Eeference is made to General 
Eegalations 33, 34, and 35, for the terms on wMch Implements 
may now be exhibited, and the conditions under which they will 
be tried and rewarded. 


EEGULATIONS. ’ 

CONDITIONS. 

1. Momhers of the Society are admitted to* the Show-Yard with^t pay¬ 
ment, on exhibiting a Ytribet ” except daring the inspection by the 

when 5s. be eharged. Tickets will be sent to aE Membem ro^ 
eidisg in the District connected wi& the Show—^fbe eoantks ^ lHYtes^aei^ 
B%ia, Bead and (homarty,* Sqs^teadand, (hd^nees, and -iih 

etbssr IcNMditieB mast ^ Tkkeia *a| Aim SeCEetad^yfa OlSe^ 

6 ii%n Hace, Bdlnbnr^ mt laier ^umlke^Oih 

% Steel: mak be the pn^rly and in the possession of the Exhibitor hm 
Bn >&t& ^ ^ Entry. 

Bacii oolanm in the seheda^ of.eatry most be filled up so far as 
fibe knowledge of the Exhibitor. . . , . . , , : ^ ' ^ 

4. Stallions (except In Section 10) and ag^ Bolls must haTe had peocMil'; 

and, along with Two-year-old Bolls, have served within the year ^ 

5. All Ciowa most Imve had calves previoos io the Show, and '' 

they mast either be in milk or^in ,ealf ^ if in birth; ' 

Within 9 months of the Show; if in c^, bi^ miat be 4 

mcmtliB alter the Show. * ‘ * * * . 

6. Two-year-bid Hei^rs—of the Sbort-hoxn and Ppil^ Breeeb—most be in 
calf when exhibited, and btzth nuffil be cestllled wl&hi @ months after the 
Show. 

?. Mares in Section 5 most have piodoeed Ibals alte 1st January 1865, aitd 
foals most be at foot except when deitth ban* be 'prdved. Mares in Section 6 
must be in foal, and awards wifi be sospended till birth is certified. 

8. Ewes and Gimmers must be taken from regular breeding fiocks; all Ewes 

must have reared Iambs in 1865; and Ewes in Sections 7 and 11 (Cfheviot 
and Blackfaecd) must be in milk, and'have their Lambs at foot. Fleeces mimt 
ilot be artificially coloured. ^ . . . 

9. An animal which has giuned a first premium at a General Show of the 
Society cannot again compete in the same class. 

10* lib animal shall bear on its rug, harness, pail, or other fittings, any initiai, 
eFe54 &r Jsiark of ownership, nor be distinguii^ied othOTise 
WJbdiealii^fiteplaeainihel^talc^e^ « • . * , , . 
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11, Except for Extra Stock Commendations wiH only "be given for one lot 
in each Section—^the fourth in merit. 

12. The violation by an Exhibitor of any one of the Regulations ivill 
involve the forfeiture of all Premiums awarded to him. 

13- Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Directors that an animal 
has been entered under a false name, pedigree, or description, for the purpose 
of misleading the Directors or Judges as to its qualification or properties, the 
case shall be reported to the first General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor 
shall be disqu^lfied from again competing at the Society’s Shows, and his 
name, if he be a Member, struck f^m the roll. 

14:. When an animal hai^revionsly been disqualified by the decision of any 
AgricnUnTal Association in Cfreat Britain or Ireland, such disqualification shall 
attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, fail to state it, 
and the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Directors to judge of its 
Tididity. 

15. Protests against the awards of the Judges must be lodged with the 
Secretary not later than 10 a.k. on Wednesday, 2d August, and parties must 
be in attendance at the Committee-Room, in the Show-Yard, at 12, when pro¬ 
tests will be disposed of. 

16. The Society shall not he liable for any loss or damage which Stock, 
Implements, or other articles may sustain at the Show, or in consequence of 
having been sent to it. 

17* The decisions of the Board of Directors are final in all questions respe(;t- 
Ing Preminins, and it shall not be competent for any Exhibitor to appeal 
igai^t such decisions to, nor seek redress in respect of them from any other 
idbunal. 

18. The Premiums awarded will be paid after 1st November 1865, and 
may be taken either in money or in plate. 

CEUTIFICATES OF ENTRY FOR BTOCK. 

19. Every lot must be intimated by a Certificate of Entry, lodged with the 
Secretary not later than J^riday the 16th of June, Printed forms will be 
Issued on application to the Sectary, or to Mr James Anderson, Solicitor, 
Inverness. 

2(k Admission-Orders to the Yard for Stock and Servants will be forwarded 
by pest previous to the Show. 

EKTBT-MONEY FOB STOCK. , 

21. &Mbitors, not Members of the Society, shall pay as 

each Steek ki per cent, on the highest Pr^mn for wbl^ te Is 
made. may three lots of Sio<^ im 

pay the sate ptesntte 'on the Premium for eteadditioiial lot. 1%^ Efiiiy- 
Money finr Foi&y Is m fid. bn each 1<^ and M^bers tey tew twb lots icee 
in ea^ Section. .. 

' ' ^ sTAj* 

22. Goveaped wiR W foit the whole of the 

and the foRowii^ rate at the tee oC 

their Entries:— ^ » 
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Stallions—3 year old—and 2 year old Entire Colts.*10 0 

All other Horses and Cattle 2 years old and upwards.**. 7’ ® 

Yearling Colts, Fillies, Balk, and Heifers.... 5 0 

Sheep and Swine, per p^....... 5 0 

Penitiy, per ooop..... 2 0 

ADKISSION OF STOCK. 

SS. Yhe Yard be open for Stock on Saturday, 29th July, and Mondaj^i 
Slst July, and between Six and Eight o’clock on the morning of the 1st of 
August. 

24. One Servant wiH be admitted in charge of each lot. Balk must be 
secured by a nose ring, with chain or rope attached. 

25. Cattle, Sheep, or Swine cannot be removed from the Yard till Five f.ii* 
on Thursday, 3d August, except on certificate by the Yeterinary Surgeon 
employed by tbe Directors. 

20. Horses may be withdrawn at Six each evening on a deposit of £2 for 
each animal, which shall he forfeited if the animal is not brought back at 
Seven o’clock the following morning. 

27. Servants in charge of Stock must bring their own buokets or pails* A 
first bedding for Horses, Cattle, and Swine, will be provided by the Se4ol|r» 
but all other fodder and food for Stock will be sOppli^, at fixed pdkfea 
hlter to be published., ^ a Combsacior msployed % ^ 

? their oiam cake m G&ta to filwit Yard, hut not 

PLAcmo Aine jo!>gzno stoox. 

iS$^ Tuesday, Ist August, Exhibitors, and all others except 
d^Ege of Stock, must leave the Yard at Eight a.h. The Judges will ct# 
^ir inspection at Nine o’clock, when the public will be 
Them shall be no award unless the Judges deem the animak to have 
mefrit, mme espeelaHy if there is only one lot in the Section ; 
in ihkr power to si^gest the removal of any lot which 
unworthy of being placed in tbe Yard. 

2fi. A liemhes? ii OoWunittee will aUend each Sectioii of IN badges. It 
will be his fiuiy to sed that m obstruction Is offered to them, ai^ that the 
space reserved for them k not i^esoached oh; to communicate to the Secretary 
any question that may arise for the cCimlderaikn of the Committee; to cmn- 
plete their reports; and to ticket the pnae animals. 

30. It sh^ not be competent for any E::^bitpr, nor for his Factor 
Land-Steward, to act as a Judge or Aitenc^ng M^ber in any class in wh^ 
he is competing; and no Exhibitor shall leneipdn.m^chazgB of any loi^ 
belonging to himself or another, while the are M the Yaa^d# 

ADMISSION OF VUTBmk „ > * ^ 

31. The public will be admitted to the Sfedt-Yal^ oh 
immediately before the inspection by the Ju^s coailiiCiieee; 

M&nhm^ llekels, and Exhibitors of Stock, ifid be 
11^"jaiigmgj ell others, 10 b. The Space 
cdoeed hy rcpe^ and so micxoaohment will be 
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,32. After 2 p.m. on Tuesday, Holders of Members’ Tickets and Exhibitors 
will be admitted free. The charges to others will be—- 

Tuesday, after 2 p.m., HaJf-a*=Crown. 

Wednesday, from 8 a.h. till 1 p.ai., Salf-a-Crown; and after 1, One 
Shilling. 

TnujEisDAt', from 8 I.m. till 5 p.h.. One Shilling. 

The Implement Yard will be open on Tuesday forenoon while the Stock is 
being judged; holders of Members’ Tickets admitted free; others at 2s. 6d.; 
thereafter one payment admifa to both Yards. 

... SKTtiT OP IlIPtBK|SSTa. 

S3. AH artii^es must be entered with the Secretary on or before 16th 3'ime, 
and Exhibitors must intimate whe^er they idsh their goods placed under cover 
or net, and specify the space they require. Shedding will be charged Is. 6d. 
per lineal foot of frontage, with a depth of 20 feet, to Members, and 2s. to 
l<f<m-members.< " 

34. Members may show Implements free if shedding is not required} and 
K^>members will, he charged sixpence pe^lr lineal foot, 
j 35. When an Implement or Machine is supposed to embrace a new Inven* 
ilim, or radical improvement, the nature of such must be specified in the entry, 
to enable the Directors to order an inspection with a view to a trial. Buck 
trial, when recommended by the inspe<^ing Committee, will be instituted in k 
oonyenient locality, and at a season of the year suitable for the operathm of the 
implement or machine, which j when thoroughly tested, will be entitled to sucb 
H Fremium as the Directors may see dt to award, on report of the Judges 
^ployed by theip. 


.PtACtJfC lMPLEltE!h?S m f Hje tAEfi. 

36. 1[!he iTard will be open for the reception of Implements on Thursday^ 
Syth July, and till Monday evening, Slst July- 

37. There'must lie attached to each Implement, when forwarded to tlie 
iBhow, a label bearing the Exhibitor’s name ahd that of the Implement. 

^. 38. The articles of each Exhibitor 'will be all placed in one stand. 

3?; All articles must remain in the Yard till Five p.m. on Thursday, the 3d 
md may he kept there tUl- the afternoon of Friday. ^ 


PlAciNe AND TODQIKG POULTRY. 


. p. must be brought to the Show-Yard on Mo^, 

Asg^t. Ho Ziot'wili be loi' , 

' ^libepB|*lbo%'«nd attendance wiH ' 

43. the Yaadfil,live 





(5ENEBAD. SHOW OF STok AND IMPLEMENTi.. 

At GLASGOW, in 1866 . 

The Kstriet connected with the Show will comprise the 
OoTOiTiES of* Lakaek, Abgtll, Atb, Bote and Abran,. 
and Eenebew. 


Premiums will he offered for the following Classes :■ 

CATTLE. 


ATSSHtBS. 

Bolls calved before let January.. 

Bulls calved after Ist January .. 

Bulls calved after 1st January.. 

Cowt in Milk c^ved before Ist January ...... 

Cows in Milk calved after 1st Janimty . ... 

Cows in Calf of any age. 

Bj^ers calved after Isl JimUsuy 

EOeifom calved ititeir Isfc JaiMaiT • .i'.».. • • 


1864 

1864 

1866 



s'.v. ' ''' ^ 

i^dved before 1st Janui^........d86l 

calved after Ist January.....3^64 

Bolls cadv^ after Ist Jantmry.... 

Gows of aUy b ^. , ' 

Heifers calved after 1st January.. 

HeifeiB calved after 1st January... 


roEUSD urotJs, ob Abi^see. 

Bnfis calved befoiee Ist January *»»a*ar*« 4,«#« on** •'t»^^vVaa.Vaaa • 1864 

Bulls (Hd-red afle^ Ist January........1864 

Bolls calved after let Januaiy;.»„.„. .1866 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after Ist January ...C.1864 

Heifers calved after Ist January .1865 


TOLLED UAELOWAT. .. 

Bulls calved before 1st January,..........1864 

Bulb caived-after 1st January....-...18^ 

Bulls calved after 1st January.............1865 

Cows of any age. ' i, 

Heifera calved after let January ... 

■Herfms calved after 1st January ......^mi....',1^865 
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HIOHIiiJID. - 

Sulls calved before 1st January...1863 

Bulls calved after 1st January .1863 

Bulls calved after 1st January .1864 

Cows of any age. 

Heifera calved after 1st January .1863 

Heifers calved after Ist January .....1 .....1864 

■ ESTBA STOOS. 

Oxen of any pure of cross breed Calved after 1st January ...1863 
Oxen of any pure or cross breed calved after lat January ...1864 

Highland Oxen calved after 1st JiCnuary....1862 

Highland Oxen ca,lved after Ist January .....^.1863 

Cross-bred Heifers calved after 1st January .......1864 

HORSES 

For AgrwMureil Pwrp)sea. 

Stallions foaled before 1st Jantmry.....1863 

Hnftre Colts foaled after 1st January. 1863 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January...1864 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January.1866 

Mares (with Foal at foot) foaled before 1st January ..1,..1863 

ISai^ (in foal) foaled before 1st January.1863 

Fillies foaled after 1st January..........il863 

lollies foaled after let January..........^,1864 

Fillies foaled after let January .....1865 


HXTBA HOBSSS. 

Draught Horses or Mares in Harness. 

Horses or Mares, not exceeding 15 hands, for milk carts of h^vy 
draught. 

Horses or Mares, not exceeding 14J hands, for milk carta of 
'' light draught. 

SHEEP. ' ■ 

LEIOBSTBB. ' 

not more than four shear. ' 
l^rnont or Shearling Tups,. ' 

: not naore than four she^, 

l^wadiigEwes or Cimmers. . 

. CHEVIOT.;. ■ ' ... !;■; 

l)irnQcmtdr^i<^li%l^]^, , . ‘ 

Ewes not wMiv? 
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BLAOEHAOEH. 

Tups not more than four shear. 

Dinmont or Shearling Tups. 

Ewes not more than four shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

, SoUTHDOWir. 

Tups not more than four shear. 

Ewes not more than four shear, or Gimmers. 

lONQ-WOOLLED OTHEB THAK LEIOEBTEE. 

Tups not more than four shear. 

Ewes not more than four shear, or Gimmers. 

SHOBT-WOOLLED OTHEB THAK BOOTHDOWK. 

• Tups not more than four shear. 

Ewes not more than four shear, or Gimmers. 

^Tote .—JEwea and Oimmers to he ecdiibited in fern of 
in the Cheviot and Blackfaeed Breeds, Ewes must he in milk 
with lasi^ at foot. 


SWINE, 

Boars, large breed. j Sows, large breed. - 

Boars, small breed. ] Sows, small breed. 

Kgs not above 8 months old, large breed. 

Pigs not above 8 months old, small breed. 


POULTRY. 


OooE and Two Heks, Cockebbi. and Two Pellets, of the 
following breeds:— 


Coloured Dorking. 
White Dorking. 
Coloured Cochin-China, 
White Cochin-China. 
Bramahpootra. 

Malay. 

Spanish. 

Golden Hamburg. 
Silver Hamburg. 

PoUsh. 


Game. 

Any other Breed. 
Bantama 

White Aylesbury Ducks. 
Bouen Ducks. 

Any other Breed. 

Black Norfolk Turkeys. 
Any other Breed. 

Geese. 

Capons (coops of three). 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Botteb.—C ured, Powdered, and Predh* 
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AGBIOULTTJEAL EDUOATION. 

Bye-Laws enacted in 1856 have been superseded by ibe 
following Report, adopted by the Annual Meeting of the Society 
on 18th January 1865; and Bye-Laws to be framed in conformity 
with this Report, will be submitted, in terms of the Charter, for 
the approval of two successive General Meetings:— 

B^OBtF hf ootntciti m TsbiiajkriiM ooiotixxsB o^ miBCTOhs. 

The Council and Committed have cat’^^olly ctmsidered how the 
Society can most effectually promote Agricultural Education, and 
&ey how beg to ^bmit the following suggestions for the tion- 
sideratioB of the Directors 

1. That the compulsory observance of a curriculum should be 
dispensed with, and that any course of study to be indicated 
should merely be suggestive and for the information of Students. 

2. That the rule which at present requires two separate periods 
Of two years each to be devote to classes and to the farm respect 
tively should be repealed, and that no certificates of attendance 
at either be required. 

3. That the possession of the required knowledge shall bO 
deemed a sufficient qualification for a Candidate, and that this 
4[^nld be determined solely by examination. That the Exarniri-* 
Siticm should be both written and oral; that the value of the 
answers should be determined by numbers; and that the oral 
atamination should public. 

4. That there should be two ExaminationB, to he i^ykd respeo* 
tively the Certificate Ezaminatiou and the Diploma Examinatiom 
The first to be open to Candidates not less than eighteen years 
of age, the second to those who have completed twenty-one years. 

5. That to pass the Certificate Examination a Candidate must 
.be acquainted with Farm Accounts, Mensuration, and Surveying, 
itud must possess a good knowledge of Practical Agriculture, and 
W^^erai acquaintance with the elements of Botany, 01mmstgFi> 

' and Msstuxal History. . ^ 

Certificate in the following terms, 
l*SssiliB^«r;Tioe-President of the Counm ^ 
th«§eur#tj^^abefaldbegranted to Gandidt^ 

that A. 

aud S^eyis^f SHgooi.iaaQvtiedgU of t^$totk«d 
gausral tire 

ahd. Matoial' dlpaiM'Sa faeNiim 

himfielf f<»: the 

7i That Candsdsh»s^,|MWli^'eertiio^ 
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pleted their twenty-first year, should receive the diploma, if 
found, on the final examination, to possess a thorough knowledge 
of the theory and practice of Agriculture; of Mechanics and 
Mensuration; of the physiology and treatment of Domesticated 
Animals, and of the applications of Botany, Chemistry^ and 
Natural History to Agriculture. 

8. That a sam Eot exceeding £100 per annum should be placed 
at the disposal of the examiners to be applied in prizes—^the 
number and amount of which shall be afterwards fixed—^to 
Candidates who pass with distin^ished merit, and on a standard 
exceeding that required for the diploma. 

The Council and Committee believe that the modifications of 
the existing system now suggested will tend to popularise and 
extend the operation of the Society’s Educational Charter, and 
to stimulate Agricultural Education. It is expected that the 
facfiities afforded for preparation, and the prizes and marks of 
distinction proposed to be conferred, together with the pubKciiy 
which will be attached to the awards, will have the effect m 
inducing provincial schools to devote attention to the educatMi 
of {^culturists, and to vie with each other in qualifying 
latch competitifflis. 

The Council and Ciunraittee recommeitd the Society to ocat&t6 
i^bf^ at least for the present, to the exercise of such influence 
SSrhleBf^boehstigg^ted. They cannot recommend Ihe Society 
to dii^t rela1i<ms with provincial or purochM schools. 

There are several objections to such a course. If pdizes. were to 
be cHered, as hi» b^ suggested, to such schook, it w'Pdd be 
dM^t to r^ulate the number, ca: determine the ; 

smmnaries which should he entitled to claim ihem. 
le draw a line of demarcation might invidkiBfcipl Mp ^ 

be^m^pulari end «xp(^ the Society to impuiatii^^llilp^ty. 
Onttootber hand, if no smdi line were fixed, would, 

in aE vn^od^ty, itodi expc^ed. could not 

be refused wiihMft pving ofknee, jficom with, 

would encroach unreasonably on the resources the Society, 
The offer of a prize involves likewise the nece^ity of an examina¬ 
tion in each case, at the instance of the Society itself; and though 
the gratuitous and valuable co-operation of the learned professors 
and the other gentlemen who constitute the Board of Examiners, 
will enable the Society to conduct the proposed Certificate and 
Diploma^ Examinations in Edinburgh, the extension of a system 
of examination to the provinces would necessitate a staff far 
beyond that which it is m the power of the Society to organise, 
pthesr objections also might, if necess^, be stated against direct 
intervention in regard to the tuition given at parish schocds %ad 
oihar local 8emiiiLarie& 



VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


This estahlishment is conducted hy Professor Dick, assisted 
by Dr Allen Dalzell, Dr Young, Mr Strangeways, and Mr 
Worthington. The curriculum embraces the Principles and 
Practice of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, trith Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Demonstrations; Chemistry; Materia Medica 
and Dietetics; and the general management of domesticated 
Animals. 

Students have the advantage of assisting in an extensive prac¬ 
tice, and of performing the different operations 'which most fre¬ 
quently occur. 

Attendance on Ttto Courses is required before a Student 
is taken upon trial for diploma; the examinations are con¬ 
ducted by leading members of the Medical Faculty, and of the 
Veterinary Profession; Graduates of the College are eligible for 
appointment as Veterinary Surgeons in Her Majesty’s Service. 

The Session commences in the beginning of November, and is 
concluded before the end of April following. 


MUSEUM. 

The Museum, George IV. Bridge, is open from eleven till 
four o’clock every day, except Monday. The public are ad¬ 
mitted on inscribing their names in the Visitor’s Book. Per¬ 
sons desirous of preserving objects illustrative of the Vegetable 
products of the country are invited to transmit them to the 
Semetary. 



CHEMIOAIi DEPABTMENT. 

The objects of the Chemical Deparfcmeat are twofold 

I. The pioseeatbo of Sesearches ia TadoQS eihbfeiets 

pseted with Agricoltaral Cheoustiy, the iresoltsof vhi^ 
are pablished at internals in the Traasaotiops. . 

Ss Asderaon will be glad at all times to receive smggestii^ 
fiEma Uembem of the Society regarding subjects they may ee®* 
aider worthy of investigation, and which will be laid before the 
Chemical Committee. 

II. The performance of Analyses of Manures, Soils, Vege¬ 
table Products, &c., for Members of the Society at re¬ 
duced fees. 

In purchasing manures, cattle foods, &o., Members are recom¬ 
mended, in all cases, to do so by guaranteed analysis, and to 
ascertain that the article delivered corresponds with it. Partial 
analyses, such as Eos. 6 and 7 of the accompanying List, will 
generally suffice to check the correspondence of the stock with 
the guarantee, and give an appr<mmaie, though not a precise 
estimate of its value. When an exact estimate is requi£e^;a 
eomplete ana] 3 ^ is neowasary. . 

Sipples intended fe^ aitalyds {^ohid be sent (oaitiage pidd) 
addresi^. to Dr Andsssok, 15 Shottub Stks«®, Glasgow, 
and when of small size, they are most cheaply and expeditiously 
forwarded bff post. They should be distinctly labelled, marked 
With the name and address of the sender in full, and accompanied 
by a letter, specifying the particular analysis required, according 
to its nnmW in the following List,—and, if possible, the^objeot 
in view,—as, by doing so, much trouble and delay will occashnw^ 
be saved. 

Much inconvenience having been experienced by p^nspji eattd-> 
i^ samplee for Analysis which had not been seleet^ wilh sitffi- 
dent care, and were sdt^cwazds found not to represent the average 
composition of the sul^tapoe,it ie pertioulsrly requested that the 
following instractions may be attended to as dosdy as drcum- 
stances will permit;— 

mSTBUOTlOXS FOB SEIJSCTmG SAHFLXS FOB AFTALYSIS. 

Manures.—A large double handful of the Manure should be 
taken from each of at least five or six different bags; and if any 
lumps are found in it, a due proportion of these should also he 
taken. The whole beinglaid on a large sheet of paper, should be 
carefully mixed by rubbing with the hand, the lumps being brolen 
down and mixed as uniformly as possible with the powdery pturt 
If this mixture he oareMly made, a quantity of it not exceeding 
iiffo amces will suffice for we analysis. It should be folded up in 
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finfoa to |>r©yeBt its beconjing dry, and in most cheaply and. ex- • 
peditioosly forwarded by post. In default of tinfbfl, the sample 
may be wrapped in double folds of strong writing pa^. Should 
the manure contain stones, or be very moist, or should any difd- 
ouliy be experienced in making a uniform mixture, it is desirable 
that hwo or three pounds should be sent. 

- j§btfe.T-In selecting Soils for analysis, fixe or six spadefuls 
should be taken from different parts of the field, and, after being 
ji^read oat in a thin laym: for several days to dry, should be put 
two or three .times through a fine sieve, so as to msare uniform 
a oomplete analysis, not less than t^ pounds 
idmuM be sent: for a partial analysia, three or four ounces will 

Wodereir—'Wat the complete analysis of a 'Ws.iesr, from itao to 
iSureegoSiomntX) required; for the determination of the amount 
0f aaiib in solution, and Ume thrown down by hoiling, two gwrht 
will enffice, , A well-water may he selected at any time; bnt the 
water of a spring or running stream should be taken in dry 
yreather. The jars or bottles in which they are sent mnst be 
tightly corked and sealed. In the analysis of a mineral water, it 
may sometimes be desirable to determine the amount of gases 
held in solution; in which case certain precautions must be ob- 
which require the presence of a chemist at the sprinm 

Jj^sosidones^ Ptaya, Iromtoues, de. —^If the bed of any of mese 
substances of which &e analysis is required be very uniform in 
a^iearwme, a piece , of tyro or three ounces wei^h^ taken frmn. 
any part of it, will be enongh for analysis; but in aU <»s®s it is 
better to send three mr four chips from different ptute of its thjbk- 
ness. SomeMmes where the characters of different parts of the 
bed vary much, separate analyses of th^ portions may be requi- 
^le, in which case two ounces of each may he sent. 

• ^e following are the rates at which Analyses, &o., are fur- 
to Mend^s of the Society, and it is requested that tfie fee 
so rmnitted along with the s|mpie 


g^olete analysis of a Soil, including 

and Phosphates, ;£^ . , : 

L analysis of a Sod, such as th^ 

.ogaat^ of Organic Matter, andu^tibe properly is 
.. J&agq jUnioidL ihm Carbonate of Idme it dohtainsi Ifis. 


3. Quantitative ieterminatbn of any one' 
7s.6d.: 


ientefaSt^f 
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' 5. Testing the ahove sabstaaces for adulterations,—each 

sample, ^ ^ 

This ezamination is generally sufficient to determine 
'whether or not any of these substances are gio^y 
adrdterated, but it gi'?es no idea of the comparatiTO 
Tidue of different where all are genuii^- 

6. Determination of the percentage of Phcsphates and Amr- 

monia in a Guano, 10s. ' • 

7. Determining the quantity of Soluble and Insoluble Phos¬ 

phates in a Superphosphate, 10s. 

This aud the preceding determination generally suffice 
to show whether the sample is of quality, and 
corresponds ■with the analysis by which it was soldi 
but not to fix its exact commercial value. 

8. Complete analysis of Limestones, Marl, Shell-sands, &c., £1. 

9. Examining any of the above substances for the quanti^ of 

Lime, and ascertaining in the same the presence of I^g- 
nesia and Alumina, 7s. fid. 

Ascertaining the proportion of these, 2s fid. additional 
for each substance. .r • 

10. Complete analysis of tb©’ Ash of any Plani^ £8. 

11. Complete analysis of a Water, £2. 

12. Determination of the amount of Stdts in Solution and of the 

Lime thrown down by boiling in any water, Kte. 

13. Analysis of Tile or Eire Clay, £1,10s. 

14. Complete analysis of Boots, Grains, and other Yegetshk 

' Products, £1. 

15. Examining products of Yegetation, or of the Dairy, sneh as 

Nutritive Matters in Wheat, or other grain—quantise! 
Butter or Cheese in Milk—Ss. for each ingredi^aA' 

16. Determination of the quantity ofNitrogen in any Sltb^ancej 

7s. 6d. 

17. Answers to letters asking advice on siffijects within the 

department of the Cherniy 5& • 

The charges for other Analyses not ^dfied in the list 'will he 
settled by the Committee of Managmnent, with reference ' to the 
amount of work which they involve, and qn a scale similar to the 
above. . 

^ J“. BALL MAXWELL, S^i^Tetcay. 

ESlNBUSaS, 6 AI.B7X Fuel!, 

Sd^AnmylSSS, 1 - . 
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Chalmers, Charles, of Monkshill, Aberdeen 1824 

Chalmers, John Inglis, of Aldbar, Brechin 1844 

Chalmers, Thomas, of Longcroft House, Linlithgow 1860 
, Chalmers, William, Parkdaigue, Foigue 1864 

Chambers, Bobert, London 1641 

660 Chambers, Robert, Junior, Edinbnigh 1864 

Chancellor, John G., of Shieldhill, Biggar 1849 

Chandler, Henrj, Salford 1857 

Charge, Thomas, of BMimmAf York 1833 

CSieape, Lieui.-<>L Charles, of Hillnndine, Mcorrm!! 1860 
Cheapo, Georg© C., of Strathtjram, Strathmigio , 1864 
CSiejne, Hienrj, of Tangwick, W.S., Edinburgh 1838 
Gheyne, Mrs, of Lismore 1857 

Oiienef George Tod, G.A., Edinburgh 18S8 

Chimside, George, Hewton House, Chathill 1860 

670 Chisholm, The, Ewhless Castle, Inverness 1865 

Cbii^olm, John, Charleston, Inverness 1854 

Chisholm, Lachlan, late of Locbans 1831' 

Chisholm, William, Barnyards, Inverness 185^6 

Chisholme, John Scott, of Stirches, Hawick 1839 

Chivas, Alexander, Bsmker, Aberdeen 1840 

Chrisp, Thomas, Hawkhill, Alnwick 1853 

; ^ , Christie, Andrew, Adinston, Tranent 1850 

V ' Chf^ie, CSiarles J. W^tba^ Tranent 1850 

,'. Chrii^ie, Charles J., (Mrndinnes, Haddixgton 1862 

6^ dbdiade, Charles Maitland, of Burie, Leven 1841 

Christie, George, Junior, Shore Road, Soling 1864 

Christie, Hug]^ Glengolandie, Aber^ldy 1854 

Christie, Captain James, Hiilend, Qacl^annan 1835 

Christie, Jas. H. R. Stark, of Teasses, Largo 1863 

Christie, John 1846 

Christie, John, Land-Valuator, Perth 1861 

Christie, Peter, Mains of Scotscrmg, Tayport 1861 

" Christie, Robert, Accountant, Edinburgh 1824 


Qbristie, Thomas Craig, of Bedlay Moodiesburn , .1^^, 
SpM^^Qbns&os, B., M.D., Professor of . 
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Glapperton, Jobn, Newlandi^, Giiford 
CiappertoD, John, Home Lodge, Ldinbargh 
Clapperton, Thomas, Edmburgli 
Clark, Archibald, Inverchappie, Kilmnn 
Clark, Francis William, of Ulva, Aros 
CSark, JameSj Wbrmiston, Crail 
Clark, James, Ardtaraig, Bunoon 
Clark, James, of Crossbasket, Glasgow 
Clark, James, Oldhanistocks Mains, Oockbumspath 
Clark, John, Plean, Stirling 
Clark, John, Flender, Busby 
Clark, John, Hillhead, Kingsbams, Fife 
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7 OO Clapperton, Thomas, Edinburgh 1837 

1853 
1838 
1842 
1853 
1857 
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1861 
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Clark, Maxwell, of Little Culmain, Dumfries 
Clark, Samuel, Manswrae, Kilbarchan 
Clark, William, Glentrain, Campbeltown 
Clarke, Alexander, EriboU, Lairg 
Clarke, Augustus T., of Achareidh, Naira 
Clarke, George, Stronchrubie, Assynt 
dason, Ber. Patrick, BJ)., Edinburgh 
day, John, Wmiel4 Boitee 
day, Jdb% Keidbe^rs, Sj^q / 

day, BalruA, Berwick»on^Tw8ed ' 

' dayhills, Alexander^ of Inrergowrie, Bundee 
BuiK»m, writer, Oban 
Clerk, James, y oungm* of Pmiicsaik 
dimie, William, Pai^y 
Qouston,* Peter, Glasgow 
Coats, Peter, of Woodside, Paisley 
Thmnas, of Ferguslie, Paisley 
Cobb, WSIiam, Mains of Fintray, Dundee 
Codirazie!^ Alexander, of Ashkir^ Hawick 
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Cochrane, Heniy^ Bi^xbutn Pkriby BroAteea 
Cochrane, James, of Hiurb^, We^ 

Cochrane, James, Little Baddo, Fordran 
Cochrane, William, Greenlaw Cottage, Boslin 
Cockbura, George, Kilchiaron, Islay 
Cockburn, Thomas, of Menslaws, Jedburgh 
Cogan, Bobert, Merchant, Glasgow 
Cole, Captain William W., London 
Colledge, William, Haggs Castle, Pollockshaws 
Collie, John, Ardgay, Elgin 
Collier, John, Panlathie, Carnoustie 
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Collyer, William D., of Cormiston, Biggar 1857 

Colquhoun, A. Campbell, yr. of Killermont, Marybill 1854 
Colquhoun, John, Corkerhill, Pollockshaws 1850 

Colquhoun, John Campbell, of Killermont, Maryhill 1824 
ColviU, Robert 1868 

Colvin, Andrew, Merchant, Wick 1861 

Colvin, William, of Craigielands, Moffat 1860 

Condie, Qeorge, Writer, Perth 1862 

760 James, Bladkfirir’s Perth ^ 1839 

Oonnal, William, Glasgow 1850 

, Cornell, James, of Conheath, Irvine House, Langholm 1843 
Conning, John, Solicitor, Perth 18.52 ' 

Constable, George, of Soylziary, Blairgowrie 1862 

, Constat>le, James C., of Callie, Blairgowrie * 1854 

Constable, James, S^ide, Errol 1860 

Constable, Bev. John, Principal of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural College, Cirmicester 1864 

Cook, Alexander Shank, Advocate, ^eriff of Eoss-diire 1859 

1858 

760 Cook, John, W.S., Edinburgh 1841 

1886 
1845 
1868 
1845 
1855 
1864 
1863 
1840 
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Cook, Charles, Aboyne Arms Inn, Aboyne 
Cook, John, W.S., Edinburgh 
Cooper, Alexander, Writer, Elgin 
Cooper, Henry R., of Ballindalloch, Balfron 
Cooper, James, Hillbrae, Bourtie, Keith Hall 
Cooper, William, of Pailford, Tarbolton 
Copland, Robert, Mill of Ar^ethen, Mlon 
Copland, John, M'ainshead, Maxwelltown 
Copland, Walter, Thirlestane, Selkirk 
Cordiner, William F,, Fraserford, Bunscore 
Corrie, Adam, South Pmrk, Bozgue, Kirkcudbright 1860 
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Cossar, Robert, CSiesterball, Dunbar 
Cotesworth, Robert, of Oowdenknowes, Melrose 
Coubroogh, Archibald, Bigg^rshields, Biggar 
Coubrough, James, Blairtummocb, Campsie 
Coupar, John, Balrownie, Brechin 
Cousin, George, Sunnyside, Edinburgh 
Coasla^, James, Banker, Denny 
William, Sandlaw, Banff.. 

Andrew, 'Of 

Andrew^ yr. ^ . 

.€!ow 3% AidiW^ %itlsdhili, 

Peafeaft. 

^ ^'' ' 

Cowan, 
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Cowan, Jam^, of Dildawo, LL,D., Castle-Booglas 1852 


(Jowan, John, of Beeigilaok, Mii^n Bridge 1858 

Ciowan, Peter, Fintrj ^ 1857 

Camm^ EicWd 1854 

Cowan, Eol)eapt, W.S., Minburgh 1861 

CSowan, Bobert, Park, Paislej 1862 

Cowie, Alexander, Cronibly Bank, EHon 1853 

Cowie, Barid, Dysart, Montrose 1851 

Cowie, James, late Haulkerton Mains, Laurencekirk 1852 
Cowper, James, Achorachau, Ballindalloch 1860 

Graib, John, Strathmore, Tarland 1858 


1855 

1850 

1857 

1863 

1857 

1857 

1^0 
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Craig, David, Papermaker, Portobello 
Craig, James; Caledonian Distillery, Edinburgh 
Craig, James, of Craigdarroch, Kew Cumnock * 

Craig, James H. Gibson, yr. of Eiocarton, Henniston 
800 Craig, Jobn^ Gnelt, Old Gnmnock 
Craig, John, Littlehill, Bishopbriggs 
Craig, Joseph, of Threecrofts, Lochrutton 
Cradg, Bobert, Buckley, Bishopbriggs : ; ; V 
^ , Craig, William, ' 

'€ka%, 

, , ; . ikai^, David,;,Banker^ Pei^ ‘' 

Caa^ie, James, Eas^ Tarsappie, Perlb 
; Lawrence, of Glen4<^» Pmrth 

B10 Oaigie, William i^per, ¥oinaii Dro^bue, Abwrfeldy l\ ^ 

, ^ Craike, diaries, £^le, Lodbm^n * tW^. 

„ draii^<m, James, Pathhead, Coekbnrnspath ; 

: Ckaiist<Nm, George Cranstoun Trotter, qfD©wiw^4J^ 

; William S., Dyke, Moffat 

. , of Graster, Alnwidi : 1856 

1W>9 

.:*V: ■’ 1850 

Cbtwfo!^, ^lekab^^ Wrl^, 1863 

Crawford, Charles , 1822 

820 Crawford, Daniel, Bambeath, EUbaxeban 1860 

Crawford, James Coutts, of Overton, Strathaven 1855 

Crawford, John, of Auchinames, West Kilbride 1818 

Crawford, John, The House of Tongue, Lairg 1864 

Crawford, John, Millstoneford, West Kilbride 1865 

Crawford, Peter, Drmnjoyack, Strathblane 1857 

Crawford, William, late of Doonside, Ayr 1836 ^ 

Crawford, William, Balgarvie, Perth 1860 

Crawfurd, John 1819 
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Crawfurd, W. S. Stirling, of Milton, Glasgow 1888 

830 Crerar, John, Easter Drumatherty* Dunkeld 1861 

Oreyk, Dr Alexander, Pitchaish, Balliadalloch 1850 

Crichton, Hew, Edinburgh 1838 

Crichton, Hew Hamilton, W.S, Edinburgh 1849 

Crichton, James Arthur, Advocate, Edinburgh 1847 

Crichton, John, of Linn, Dairy, Ayr 1849 

Crichton, William, Live Stock Agent, Haddington 1859 

Croall, John, Middlefield House, Edinburgh 1849 

Crombie, Alexander, of Thornton, Laurencekirk 1835 

Crombie, Alexander, yr. of Thornton, W.S., Edin. 1858 

840 Crombie, John, Edinburgh 1861 

Cromarty, Wm., St Margaret’s Hope, Orkney 1857 

Cross, David, Seed-Merchant, Glasgow 1845 

Cross, Hobart, Hiltown, Liberton 1852 

Crnickshank, Amos, Sittyton, Aberdeen 1858 

Craickshank, Anthony, Aberdeen 1847 

Cruickshank, George, Comisty, Huntly 1852 

Cmicksbank, John, Barmuckitry, Elgin 1864 

Cruikshank, John, Cloves, Elgin 1852 

Craickshank, John B., Newton, Kinloss, Forres 1858 
850 Cruickshank, William, Milton of Petty, Ardersier 1865 

Crum, Walter, of Thornliebank, Glasgow 1844 

Camming, James, Dourie Bank, Port-William 1841 

Gumming, Bobt. Crawford, of Barremman, Hoseneath 1857 
Caninghame,«Alexander, of Cratgends, Johnstone * 1844 

Guninghame, David, Chapelton, Ardrossan 1850 

CunlifiT, Hichard Stedman, Glasgow 1857 

Cunningham, Alexander, of Balgownie, Culross 1841 

Cunningham, Alexander, Morebattle Tofts, Kelso 1841 
Cunningham, Alexander G., Rosebank, Currie 1854 

860 Cunningham, Andrew, Carlogie House, Carnoustie 1861 

Cunningham, Charles H., Grahamslaw, Kelso 1863 

Cunningham, James, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie 1864 

Cunningham, James G., Edinburgh 1864 

Cunningham, John Sinclair, Seed-Merchant, Edin. 1852 
Ounningham, John, Whitecairn, Dalbeattie 1857 

Cunningham, John M., Solicitor^ Stirling 1864 

Cannin^am^ Thomas, Dallacby, Aberdour 1851 

Cunningham, Tfaomse, Kirkettle, Boslin 1857 

Cunningham, WUliam A^ of Iiogan, Cumnock 1836 

870 Cunningham, Wro., Hole, Lennoxtown 1857 

Cunningham, W« C. S«, of Caprington, Kilmarnock 1859 
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Carrie, Alexander, Advoeate, P.C.S., Edinburgh 1836 
Carrie, Andrew, Merchant, Kirkcaldy 1859 

Currie, James, Halkerston, €rorebridge 1853 

Carrie, William, of Linthill, LIliiesleaf 1863 

Camr, Adam, Mjreside, Edinburgh 1849 

Gsrtfjr^ J^hn^ Cemiston, Colinton 1848 

Carror, Eoberi;, Stirling 1859 

Cuthb^ison, Archibald, Greendykes, Tranent . 1822 
880 Cuthbertson, William, Merchant, Glasgow 1836 


tBALXEiTH, The Bight Hon. William, Earl of, M.P. 1853 
Dalhousib, The Bight Hon. Fox, Earl of, K.T. 1831 
Duxuiobb, The Bight Hon* Charles, Earl of 1862 

Dudley, The Bight Hon. William, Earl of 1843 

Dupplin, The Right Hon. George, Viscount 1858 

DuifFEEHLiNB, The Bight Hon* Ralph, Lprd,K*&B., 1859 
DtmuLASS, The Bight Him* Charles, L<Hn| . 11^ 

Dsuioiowd, The Hem. Francis Ddhrlne, il^nkidNl 1861 
Dbas, The Hott. Itord 1838 

890 DtoiTBAE, Sir William, oi Moebrnm, Bart., M.P^ 1845 
Djj^BYMPLB, Sir Hew, of North Berwick, Bart, 1841 
Ductab, Sir Archibald, of Northfield, Bart. 1839 ^ 

DuxjSAB, Sir George, of Hempriggs, Bart. . 1830 

Douolas, Sir George H. S.,of Springwood Park, Bart. 
Dundas, Sir David, of Dunira, Bart. " . 

Deumiiond, Sir J ames Walker, of Hawthomden, Bart^ 
Davxb, Sir Henry B. Feiguson, of Greedy, Bart«i 
Dale, John E«, Anldhame, North Berwidr 

-I'r 1851 

Dalg^nriifiy Bieut«-€(A, Balgersho,.Co&pi^A|i^ 1841 

900 Dalgleisb, Ar^ibald, Glenmore^ Oban . 1854 

Daigleish, James Ogilvie, of Woodbame, Certss 1857 

Dalgleish, James, of Ardnamuichan, Edinburgh ~ 1857 

Dalgleish, John J., yr. of Ardnaxnurchan, Edinburgh 1857 
Dalgleish, Laurence, Ardnamurchan, Mull 1858 

Dalgleish, Bobert Bayne, of Dura, Cupar-Fife 1848 

Dalglish, Bobert, of Kilmardinnj, M.P., Glasgow 1857 

Dalmahoy, Patrick, of Bowerhouse, W.S., Edinburgh 1862 
DaliTmple, Charles, of Hailes, Musselburgh 1862 

Da^ijznple, James, of Woodhead, Kirkintifloch 1657 
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910 Balrymple, James, of Langlee, Galashiels 1859 

. DalzelU Allen, M.B., Edinburgh 1857 

Baizeil, James Allen, North Berwick 1835 

Balziel, Alexander, Glenwharrie, Sanquhar 1860 

Balziei, George, Merkland, Thornhill 1860 

Barling, Adam, Berwick, 1857 

Barling, James Stormonth, of Lednathie, Kelso 1863 

Barling, James StorinonUi, jnnior, W.S., Edinburgh 1863 
Barlizig, James, Westhdd, Innerwi)^ 1860 

Barling, Thomas, Mordington Mains, Berwick 1863 

Bidding, William, Linpluns, Haddington 1839 

BaVidson, Adam, Nairn 1855 

Baridson, Alex., Mains of Gairnbrogie, OldMeldraiD, 1855 
Bavidson, Buncan, of Tulloch, Bingwall 1824 

BaTidson^ Buncan H.G.E., jr. of Tulloch, X^gwall 1864 

Bavidson, George, Besm Park, Balemo 1847 

Bavidson, George, Cairnfeehle, Udny 1858 

, Bavidson, George, Walton, Linlithgow 1860 

Bavidson, Henry, of Muirhouse, Edinbuigh 1848 

Bavidson, Henry M., Sheriff-Clerk of Haddin^cmshira 1841 
930 Bavidson, Hugh, The Customs, Wick 1839 

Bavidson, John, Brathins, Banchory 1857 

Bavidson, John, Land Steward, Crathes, Aberdeen 1864 
Bavidson, Lawrence, W.S., Edinburgh 1829 

.Bavidson, Patrick, of Inchmario, Aberdeen 1834 

Bsvidson, Robert, Banker, Inverness 1865 

Bavidson, William, Oidhall, Thurso 1833 

Bavidson, William James, of Buchill, Glasgow 1850 

Bawson, John, Swinton Bridge End, Goidsiream 1859 

Dawson, Bev. Thos, H., Monymusk 1858 

940 Bawson, William, Mannerston, Linlithgow 1857 

.Dawson, William, Warriston, Currie 1864 

Bean, John, Mains of Balquhain, Keith Hall 1856 

Beans, Henry, East Fenton, Brem 1850 

. Beans, James Young, of Kirkstyle, Kilmarnock 1857 
! i v .Beans, John, Hedderwick, Bunl^r - ' . 1841 

Beans, Peter B.j Edinbur^^^ 1660 

? G^ige^ of Skibo, - •' -*«<■' . ' ■ ^18^ 

H-, of Buunfeh^n, Perfer - "1857 

; « 1854 

‘ 1854 

; Gfeegow 1850 

. - 1838 
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Denntstotin, Ei^bt^ X^erpod 
Denoon, Darid, Mercbaat, liondoa 
Dewar, Lt-Oolonei Aiezander Camming, 

Dewar, Andrew, Amprmr, Kippen, Stirlii^. 
Dewar, Daai^, Portbane Cottage, Kemnore 
D^ntr, GfAbert Does, Edinbmgb 
Dewar, James, of Yogrie, Ford 
Dewar, John, Wine Merehant, Perth 
Dewar, Peter, Sling’s Park, Stirling 
Dewhurst, George 0., of Aberachill, Comrie 
Dick, Dr John, Broombank, Mid-Calder 
Dick, John, junior. Writer, Stirling 
Dick, William, Veterinary College, Edinburgh 
Dick, William Douglas, of Montrave, Kennovay 
Dickenson, William, Longcroft, Lauder 
Dc^e, John, Seedsmmi, Kilnuu'nock 
Dickson, Alexander, Eermiston, Edinburgh 
970 Dickson, Archibald, Bngfatrig, Midstream 
Dickson, Archibald, of Han^w 
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9S& IH^kson, Peier, Jj(mdon |85S 

X^kson, Tkomas, of CFochmore, Bnmsdeer . 

ISTew B^^ister EdinWR^ 

' ji, 18^1 

Beifori 1868 

1860 

Bucosi, Timm 4^ |%i 1. ^ 1849 

.Bobie^ Bavid, Tiair^ P^i|^ B^i^ , 1862 

Bodd, Kicbolas^ of SmidesiiiQitA^ Kelso 1863 

Dodd, James, HcKSsbornford, J edbatgb 1863 

990 Bodd, William, Morcbant, (Jlasgow 1837 

Boddrell, Geozge J., Glasgow 1857 

Dodds, James, Factor, Leslie Moose, Markbeb 1865 

Bodds, John, Cranston BiddeU, Balkeidi 1844 

Bods, Alexander, Stone&eldbill, Lasswade 1859 

Bods^ William, Seed M^xsbant, Haddington , „ 1850 
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Dods, William, Elwartlaw, Greenlaw 1863 
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Bonald, James, Waulkmill, Midmar 1868 
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1000 Donald William, Australia 1857 

Donaldson, James, of Keppocb, Cardross 1846 

Dougal, John, of Glenfemess, Nairn 1844 

Dougall, Adam, Mouswald Banks, Dumfries 1865 

Dougall, Andrew, Bailwaj Manager, InTerness 1866 

Dougall, Capt. Maitland, of Scotscraig, Tayport 1857 

Douglas, Adam Thomson, Monejlaw, Coldstream 1863 
Douglas, Alexander Forbes, Mount Teviot, Jedburgh 1864 
Douglas, Bentlem, Cairntows, Liberton 1858 

Douglas, Francis Brown, Advocate, Edinbuigfa 1839 

1010 Douglas, George, Biddletonbill, Maxton 1861 

Douglas, James, Athelstaneford, Drem 1848 

Douglas, James, of Cavers, Hawick 1863 

Douglas, John, Tinnis, Selkirk 1862 

Douglas, Bobert Johnstone, of Lockerbie 1842 

Douglas, Bonald, Conon, Dingwall 1864 

Douglas, Thomas, Clyth, Lybster 1861 

Douie, Andrew, Blair-Adam 1861 

Douie, John B. S., Factor, Polraaise, Stirling 1864 
Dove, John, Eccles Newtown, Coldstream 1858 

1020 Dowell, Alexander, Edinburgh 1858 

Downie, Alexander, Merchant, Glasgow 1835 

Downie, John, Merchant, Glasgow 1838 

Drain, Daniel, Crossibeg, Campbeltown 1857 

Drennan, James, Holmston, Ayr 1857 

Drew, Laurence, Merryton, Hamilton 1850 

Drew, Peter, Ckirmyle, ToUcross, Gla^w 1854 

Drife, James, New Zealand 1867 

Drimmie, Daniel, Panmure Bleachfield, Dundee 1843 
Dron, William, Crieffvechter, Crieff 1861 

1030 Drummond, George Home, yr. of Blair>Drammond 1835 
Drummond, Henry Home, of Blair-Drnmmond 1809 

Drummond, Henry, Seedsman, Stirling 1859 

Drummond. John, of Balquhandy, Dunning 1854 

Drummond, John Murray, of Meggmoh, Errol 1852 

Druxunmnd, Thomas, of Newton 1828 

Drummond, William, Banker, Oopar-^Fife 1837 

Dcybrough, ^omas, Brewer, Edinburgh 1858 

Dryden, Wnu, |i<a&d-^tdward, Springwi^ Park^Kelso 1863 
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Dudgeon, John, The Chalet, Dinddeld, Sussex 1840 

Dudgeon, J. S., The Bocks, West Houthly, Sussex 1862 

Dudgeon, John, Almondhill, Kirkliston 1847 

Dudgeon, John B., Crakaig, Golspie 1856 

Dudgeon, Patrick, of Cargen, Dumfries 1861 

Dudgeon, Robert, Merchant, Liverpool 1828 
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Dunlop, William H., of Annanhill, Kilmarnock 1853 
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